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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


A  MODERN  work  on  the  principles  of  surgery  in  die 
English  language  has  become  a  generally  and  well-recognized 
necessity.  The  recent  great  discoveries  relating  to  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  surgical  diseases  have  made  the  text-books  of 
only  a  few  years  ago  old  and  almost  worthless.  The  many 
treatises  on  surgery,  by  American  and  English  authors,  which 
have  made  their  appearance  in  rapid  succession  during  the  last 
ten  years  or  more,  are  replete  with  valuable  practical  information, 
but  most  of  them  are  defective  in  those  parts  relating  to  the 
matter  treating  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  and 
science  of  surgery. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  write  a  book  for  the  student  and 
general  practitioner  which  should,  at  least  in  part,  fill  this  gap 
in  surgical  literature,  and  which  should  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
systematic  treatise  on  the  causation,  pathology,  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  the  injuries  and  affections  wliich  the 
surgeon  is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  treat.  The  successful 
study  and  practice  of  any  branch  of  the  healing  art  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 
The  student  who  has  mastered  the  principles  of  surgery  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  applying  his  knowledge  in  practice^  while 
the  one  who  has  burdened  his  memory  with  numerous  details 
to  meet  special  indications  is  always  at  a  loss  in  making  prompt 
and  judicious  use  of  his  therapeutic  resources  when  confronted 

by  rare  lesions  or  unexpected  emergencies. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

In  writing  this  book  it  has  been  my  intention  to  keep  in 
constant  view  the  difference  between  the  cellular  processes,  as 
we  observe  them  in  regeneration  and  inflammation,  and  to 
connect  the  modern  science  of  bacteriology  more  intimately  with 
the  etiology  and  pathology  of  surgical  affections  than  has  here- 
tofore been  done  by  most  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
same  subjects.  In  showing  the  direct  etiological  relationship 
which  exists  between  certain  pathogenic  micro-organisms  and 
definite  pathological  processes,  I  have  frequently  made  liberal 
use  of  the  experimental  and  clinical  material  contained  in  my 
work  on  "Surgical  Bacteriology."  When  the  subject  of 
tumors  was  reached  it  was  found  that  the  manuscript  had 
become  so  voluminous  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  publish 
the  volume  without  this  part  of  the  intended  scope  of  the 
work, — an  arrangement  to  which  the  publisher  kindly  gave  his 
consent.  It  is  the  author's  intention  to  make  good  this  defect 
by  the  preparation,  in  the  near  future,  of  a  special  work  on 
"  The  Pathology  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Tumors." 

With  few  exceptions  the  sources  from  which  my  informa- 
tion was  taken  are  not  given,  as  a  copious  bibliography  would 
have  required  considerable  valuable  space.  At  the  same  time 
the  author  hopes  that  he  has  presented  tlic  views  and  opinions 
of  the  authorities  quoted  with  sufficient  clearness  and  tliorough- 
ness  to  render  a  resort  to  the  original  articles,  in  most  instances, 
unnecessary.  Among  the  text-books  which  I  have  consulted  I 
desire  to  mention  the  following :  Histology :  Klein,  Schafer, 
Heitzmann,  and  Satterthwaite.  Pathology:  Klebs,  Hamilton, 
Birch-Hirschfeld,  Paget,  Virchow,  Coates,  Lcbert,  Rindfleisch, 
Delafield,  and  Prudden.  The  Principles  of  Surgery:  Konig, 
Hueter-Lossen,  Landerer,  Billroth-Winiwarter,  and  Van  Burcn. 

Bacteriology:    Fluegge,  Baumgarten,  and   Cruikshank.      The 
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PREFACE.  V 

illustrations  were  selected  from  modem  text-books  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  average  student. 

A  prolonged  absence  from  home  made  it  impossible  for  the 
author  to  attend  to  the  proof-reading,  and  he  asks  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  reader  for  any  imperfections  which  may  appear  in 
the  book  from  any  sources  for  which  he  cannot  be  held  person- 
ally responsible. 

Should  this  volume  become  the  means  of  lightening  and 
facilitating  the  student's  work  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  surgery,  and  of  serving  as 
a  useful  source  of  information  for  the  busy  general  practitioner, 
the  author  will  feel  abundantly  rewarded  for  the  many  sleepless 
nights  which  were  required  in  its  preparation. 

N.  Senn. 

M11.WAUKXS,  October,  1890. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  made  its 
appearance.  Since  that  time  many  notable  advances  in  pathol- 
ogy have  been  made,  and  the  art  and  science  of  surgery  have 
been  enriched  by  many  valuable  additions.  The  favorable 
reception  accorded  the  first  edition  by  the  profession  and  the 
desire  of  the  publishers  to  keep  the  work  abreast  with  the 
times  have  induced  the  author  to  undertake  a  thorough  re- 
vision. In  performing  this  task  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
add  much  new  material,  thus  enlarging  considerably  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  ^ork.  A  number  of  new  subjects  which 
should  be  included  in  a  treatise  on  the  "  Principles  of  Surgery" 
have  been  inserted,  and  many  of  the  chapters  have  been 
elaborated  by  insertion  in  appropriate  places  of  facts  elucidated 
by  the  most  recent  investigations.  More  than  fifty  new  illus- 
trations, many  of  which  are  original,  have  been  added.  The 
technique  of  a  number  of  operations  is  described  and  illustrated 
for  the  special  purpose  of  demonstrating,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, the  value  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  complicated 
reparative  processes  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  and  disease  by 
surgical  intervention.  The  author  has  kept  his  promise  made 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  as  a  work  on  "  The  Pathology 
and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Tumors"  leaves  the  press  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  present  edition.  Dr.  H.  B.  Stehman 
has  placed  the  author  under  many  obligations  in  relieving  him 
of  the  difficult  and  monotonous  task  of  proof-reading. 

N.  Senn. 

Ghioaoo,  August,  18Mk 
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CHAPTER  I, 

Regeneration. 

The  student  should  first  familiarize  himself  with  the  histologiea) 
processes  as  observed  during  the  growth,  development,  and  rei)air  of 
tissues  preparatory  to  a  study  of  inflammation  and  the  various  destrnet- 
ive  processes  attending  and  following  it,  as  in  the  complicated  i^rocuss 
called  inflammation  attempts  at  repair  are  always  manifested,  and  alter 
its  subsidence  destruction  always  gives  way  to  regeneration. 

Regeneration  includes  a  multitude  of  [)rocesses  which  are  intended 
to  repair  the  normal  phj'siological  waste  of  the  tissues  in  the  living  body 
or  to  restore  tissues  lost  by  injury  or  disease.  In  the  human  body 
normal  regeneration  or  repair  of  tissues  is  a  physiological  process,  which 
is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  anatomical  perfection  and  func- 
tional activity  of  the  different  tissues  and  organs.  In  a  condition  of 
perfect  health,  in  the  full-grown  body,  the  normal  waste  incident  to  the 
increasing  activity  of  the  tissues  is  balanced  by  this  reparative  process, 
while  during  the  development  of  the  body  an  excess  of  material  is  added 
upon  which  depends  the  increase  of  tissue  which  constitutes  growth. 
If  cell-destruction  is  in  excess  of  cell-reproduction  atrophy  is  the  inevi- 
table result,  and  if  the  function  of  regeneration  is  completely  suspended 
death  must  necessarily  ensue,  the  blood  being  the  first  tissue  the  seat  of 
extreme  atrophic  changes,  soon  to  be  followed  b}*^  similar  changes  in  all 
the  tissues,  resulting  in  diminution  of  function  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  atrophy,  and,  finally,  death  from  marasmus. 

Studied  from  a  surgical  aspect,  regeneration  includes  the  process 
observed  in  the  healing  of  wounds  produced  by  a  trauma  and  the  com- 
plete or  partial  restoration  of  parts  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  chemical  substances,  extremes  of  cold  or  heat,  and  the  various  de- 
structive inflammatory  processes  caused  by  the  presence  of  specific 
pathogenic  microorganisms.  Regeneration  and  inflammation  are  dis- 
tinct conditions,  which  should  no  longer  be  confounded  or  considered 
from  the  same  etiological  and  pathological  stand-point.  An  ideal  regen- 
eration takes  place  without  inflammation  provided  the  seat  of  injur}'  or 
tissue-destruction  remains  aseptic  ;  that  is,  free  from  pathogenic  microbes. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  regenerative  process  within  or  around  an  inflamma- 
tory focus  can  onl}'  be  established  in  tissues  in  which  the  cause  which 
nas  produced  the  inflammation  has  not  been  sufRcientl}'  intense  to  destroy 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  Under  these  circumstances  the  reparative 
process  is  initiated  at  a  time  when  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
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inflammation  has  ceased  to  be  active,  or  in  tissues  not  deprived  of  their 
vegetative  power  by  its  action.  In  a  circumscribed  suppurative  inflam- 
mation the  cells  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  pus-microbes  and 
their  ptomaines  are  destroyed,  and  the  process  of  repair  starts  from  th( 
abscess-walls  and  tbeir  immediate  vicinit}',  from  tissues  which  have  re> 
tained  their  power  of  cell-proliferation.  Any  organ  the  seat  of  a  tuber- 
cular infection,  in  which  the  parasitic  cause  is  not  suflRciently  intense  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  cells,  retains  its  normal  structure  and  function 
by  virtue  of  this  intrinsic  power  of  regeneration  of  its  cells.  All  repara- 
tive processes  consist  of  homologous  cell-development,  and  the  new 
tissue  resembles,  anatomically  and  physiologically,  the  fixed  cells  from 
which  it  is  produced.  The  legitimate  succession  of  cells  is  now  a  well- 
established  law  in  pathology  as  well  as  embryolog}',  and,  according  to 
this  tissue,  is  never  produced  by  substitution  of  function.  According 
to  this  histogenetic  law,  each  cell-element  possesses  an  intrinsic  vegeta- 
tive power  from  the  earliest  embryonal  development  throughout  life, 
which,  in  case  of  loss  of  tissue  by  injury  or  disease,  enables  it  to  produce 
its  own  kind  and  never  any  other  materially  different  histological  struc- 
ture. In  conformity  with  this  general  law  of  tissue-production,  an  injury 
or  defect  of  a  nerve-fibre  is  repaired  by  proliferation  from  pre-existing 
cells  which  compose  this  structure,  epithelial  cells  arc  produced  only  by 
epithelial  cells,  new  vessels  are  formed  from  cells  which  exist  in  a  normal 
vessel-wiill,  etc.     From  this  stand-point  will  be  considered — 

I.   HEALING   OF  WOUNDS. 

A  wound  may  be  defined  as  a  sudden  solution  of  continuity  of  any 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  caused  by  the  application  of  mechanical  force. 
A  wound  is  open  or  subcutaneous  according  as  the  surface  coverino-  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  has  been  cut  or  torn  or  has  remained  intact. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  the  classi- 
fication into  open  and  subcutaneous  wounds  is  no  longer  of  the  same 
practical  importance,  as  an  open  wound,  under  careful  antiseptic  trejit- 
ment,  is  at  once  placed  under  the  same  favorable  conditions  for  a  satis- 
factory and  rapid  healing  as  a  subcutaneous  wound.  All  wounds  irre- 
spective of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  tissues  involved,  heal  by  the 
production  of  new  material  from  pre-existing  fixed  tissue-cells.  The  fixed 
tissue-cells  at  the  site  of  injury  being  endowed  from  earliest  embryonal 
life  with  a  peculiar  power  of  adaptation  to  existing  conditions  siirroiind- 
ing  them,  assume  active  tissue  prDliferation,  and  the  embryonal  cells  thus 
produced  constitute  the  granulation-tissue,  which,  toward  the  completion 
of  the  healing  process,  is  transformed  into  mature  cells,  representing  the 
tissue  or  tissues  which  have  undergone  the  reparative  process. 
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IMMEDIATE   OR   DIRECT   UNION. 

Since  the  time  of  John  Hunter  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  on  immediate  or  direct  union  of  wounds.  Hunter  believed  that 
this  method  of  healing  would  be  accomplished  within  a  few  hours,  and 
without  the  interposition  of  new  material  between  the  accurately  coapted 
surfaces.  Macartney  was  a  supporter  of  this  view,  as  w^ill  be  seen  from 
the  following :  '*  The  circumstances  under  which  immediate  ujiion  is 
effected  are  the  cases  of  incised  wounds  that  admit  of  being,  with  safety 
and  propriety,  closely  and  immediately  bound  up.  The  blood,  if  any  be 
shed  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  is  thus  pressed  out,  and  the  divided 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  union  may 
take  place  in  a  few  hours ;  and,  as  no  intermediate  substance  exists  in  a 
wound  so  healed,  no  mark  or  cicatrix  is  left  behind."  Paget  applies  this 
method  of  healing  to  large  wounds  where  rapid  union  is  accomplished, 
and  where,  on  examination,  no  interposed  tissue  is  found  between  their 
edges.  Such  a  case  came  under  his  own  observation.  A  patient  on 
whom  he  had  performed  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  carcinomatous 
breast  died  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas  a  few  days  later.  Examination 
showed  that  firm  union  had  taken  place  apparently  without  any  inter- 
mediate material.  He  also  made  three  experiments  on  rabbits  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  this  rapid  method  of  repair.  The  hair  was  removed, 
the  skin  incised,  and  the  wound  accurately  sutured.  Three  days  later  he 
examined  the  parts,  and  found  the  wound  quite  firmly  united,  without 
any  macroscopical  evidences  of  inflammation.  On  microscopical  examina- 
tion, he  found  some  exudation  material  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
wound. 

Among  the  more  modern  investigators,  we  iind  Thiersch  still  up- 
holding the  possibility  of  immediate  union  by  direct  cohesion  of  similar 
parts.  He  studied  the  repair  of  wounds  in  the  tongue  of  guinea-pigs. 
The  tongue  was  incised  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  parts  were 
examined  a  few  hours  to  several  days  after  the  injury  ha<l  been  in- 
flicted. Before  sections  were  made  for  microscopical  examination  the 
lingual  vessels  were  injected  with  liquid  glue  stained  with  carmine.  In 
specimens  where  the  wound  was  only  a  few  hours  old  lie  found,  at  least, 
parts  of  the  wound  firmly  adherent,  and  on  microscopical  examination 
he  satisfied  himself  that  the  connective  tissue,  saturated  with  blood  and 
plasma,  had  formed  an  immediate  and  permanent  union.  He  described 
also  a  plasmatic  circulation  in  the  wound  which  he  considered  of  great 
importance  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  He  believed  that  these  new- 
channels,  by  becoming  paved  with  the  adjacent  connective  cells,  could  be 
transformed  into  permanent  blood-vessels. 

The  same  section  examined  under  a  higher  power  furnishes  a  good 
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illibtratioo  of  tbe  part  uken  by  the  fix«d  tis^D«-L-trll 
Some  sar»eoD8  still  believe 


1  ttie  reftair  or  the 


31  immediate  anion  in  Ibe  repair  of 
vonnds  of  nerves,  as  many  ease^  have 
l-een  reportetl  wUtre  complete  restora- 
tion of  fanctioii  was  claimed  (■■  knve 
been  estaUislied  witbin  a  fev  hours 
after  nerve  satnre.  Sach  observations 
are  not  free  from  < 
fiiiictional  results  after  nerve  * 
may  lead  to  wrong  < 
restoration  of  function  in  distal  {tart-i 
may  he  owing  lo  tbe  presence  of  oilit-r 
nerves  whicfa  reach  sucb  |arts,  and 
partly  it  mar  )«  iliie  to  physit-al  eon- 
dnction  of  irritation.    The  oivuneuee 


of    mm    i -it  on  was  io  )  t -tl  by  O'Hnllemn.  a  ilistin^iiished  eontem- 

|H  rar^  of  B  II  as  n  i  lie  leinieil  from  the  following;  i)iiotati<ii): 
■■  1  woiiM  ask  the  most  iirnorant  tyro  in  our  profession  whether  be  ever 
saw.  or  heard  even,  of  a  woond,  though  no  more  than  one  inch  long, 
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united  in  bo  short  a  time,"  ndding,  "These  tiilfs  nre  toltl  willi  more 
coiiliilence  tlinii  vemcity ;  henling  Ijj*  inosculation,  hy  tlie  fii-st  inteiitioii- 
by  iinme<liate  coaleBceuce  witliout  siippiiration  is  murely  cliimerical  anil 
opposite  to  the  rules  of  nature." 

Gussenbaiier  repeated  tlie  experiments  of  Thierscli  and  WjwodzotT 
on  the  Lealiijv  of  wounds  in  the  tongue  of  guinea-pigs,  nml  came  to 
entirely  dilferent  conclusions.  In  wounds  eight  to  twelve  liourH  old  he 
round  that  tlie  margins  formed  an  elliptical  space,  the  separation  Iieiug 
wiliest    in     the   middle.     The    divided    mnsfular    fllu-es    had    relriictwl, 


FiO.  2.    (TSinaoA.) 


rj-Vira: 


imiHirting  to  the  wound  an  uneven  surface,  which  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  reddish,  gelntinous  material.  In  recent  wounds  the  space  is 
filled  with  Llood -corpuscles  which  are  often  mueh  changed  in  color,  size, 
and  shape.  In  wounds  twent.v-four  to  forty-eight  hours  old  the  material 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  presented  a  reticulated  iippcarance,  eacli 
one  of  the  spaces  corresponding  to  a  blood-vessel.  Contrary  to  Thiersch, 
he  asserts  that  in  this  substance  no  connective  tissue  can  be  found ;  the 
reticulated  structure  he  attributed  to  the  presence  of  fibrin,  thecoagulum 
infiltrating  at  the  same  time  the  adjacent  tissues.     He  biOieves  that  the 
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parenchyma  fluid  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  coaguliim.  He 
was  nnal»le  to  verifv,  by  his  own  observations,  the  existence  of  tiie 
plrisma  channels  describee!  b}-  Thierscii.  When  the  wonnd-snrfaces  were 
kc[)t  accnrateiy  approximated  he  found  few  blood-coriuiscles,  but  the 
net-work  of  fibrin  was  never  absent.  In  hare-lip  operations,  and  incise<l 
wounds  of  the  face  and  scalp,  if  uninterrupted  apposition  is  maintained 
for  a  da}'-  or  two,  the  parts  are  found  so  firmly  glued  together  that  the 
belief  that  immediate  union  had  taken  place  might  still  be  maintained 
from  a  superficial  examination,  but  a  microscopical  examination  will 
always  reveal  the  conditions  descril)ed  by  Gussenbauer,  and  the  union  is 
therefore  only  apparent,  and  not  real.  The  surfaces  of  the  wound  have 
iH»come  adherent  by  the  interposition  of  an  adhesive  material.  A  certain 
rimonnt  of  coagulation  necrosis  takes  place  in  every  wound,  and  the 
material  thus  formed  serves  as  a  cement-substance  which  temporarily 
glues  the  parts  together.  This  mechanical  union,  the  result  of  destruc- 
tive chemical  changes  in  the  extravasated  blood,  is  the  form  of  union 
which  has  been  wrongly  interpreted  and  described  as  immediate  union. 
This  primar}'^  adhesion  occurs  most  readily  in  wounds  of  dense  vascular 
tissue  and  where  approximation  and  fixation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  most  thoroughl}'  secured, — conditions  which  favor  the  subsequent 
definitive  healing  of  the  wound  by  the  interposition  of  new  tissue. 

UNION   BY   PRIMARY   INTENTION. 

Organic  union,  the  union  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  all  wounds, 
is  only  obtained  b}'  tissue-proliferation  from  the  fixed  cells  of  the  injured 
parts,  and  is  completed  only  after  restomtion  of  the  continuit}-^  of  the 
divided  structures,  and  the  return,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  functions 
suspended  by  the  injury  or  disease.  Return  of  structure  and  function 
to  an  at  least  approximatel}'  normal  standard  implies  a  return  of  the 
interrupted  circulation  by  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels;  in  other 
words,  organic  union  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  place  without  an 
adetjuate  supply  of  new  blood-vessels  in  the  new  tissue  which  form  a 
capillary  collateral  net-work  Iwtween  the  divided  blood-vessels.  Such  a 
union,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  cannot  be  establishod 
in  less  than  six  to  eight  days,  and  its  attainment  niny  require  weeks  and 
months.  The  next  method  of  repair  described  by  John  Hunter  was 
union  by  adhesive  inflammation.  Absence  of  suppuration  and  rapid 
imion  have  always  been  considered  as  essential  features  of  this  mode  of 
healing,  and  corresponds  to  the  healing  of  wounds  ])er  primani  inlen- 
tionem, — an  expression  whi(!h,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been  retained 
in  modern  literature  to  distinguish  it  from  the  method  of  healing  per 
aecumlem  inlenlionem^  where  the  reparative  process  is  often  indefinitely 
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delayed  by  suppuration.  All  wounds  whicli  lieal  without  suppuration 
heal  by  primar}'  union,  either  vnlhout  or  with  visible  j^rannlation  tissue. 
An  ideal  result  is  obtained  if  the  separated  surfaces  unite  throughout  and 
the  repair  in  the  depth  of  the  wound  is  accomplished  during  the  same 
time  underneath  the  united  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  If  there  has 
been  a  considerable  loss  of  surface  tissue  and  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  wound  cannot  be  approximated,  or,  if  rapid  healing  at  the  surface  of 
the  wound  fails  to  t:ike  place,  the  wound  heals  siowl}'  by  the  formation 
of  a  larger  amount  of  granulation  tissue,  and  yet,  if  suppuration  does 
not  complicate  the  process  it  must  be  said  that  the  wound  has  healed  by 
primary  union.  This  method  of  healing  was  exceedingly  rare  before 
antiseptic  surgery  was  practiced,  but  since  that  time  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  All  wounds  which  heal  without  suppuration  heal  without 
infiammation.  All  injiamed  wounds  suppurate;  the  reparative  process 
is  delayed  until  the  in Jl animation  has  subsided.  The  proper  modern 
classification  of  wounds  in  reference  to  the  method  of  repair  consists  in 
a  distinction  between  (1)  aseptic  wounds  and  (2)  infected  wounds. 
Aseptic  wounds — that  is,  wounds  not  contaminated  with  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms— heal  without  inflammation.  An  aseptic  wound,  as  a  rule,  is 
painless,  and  does  not  present  any  of  the  other  witnesses  of  inflammation. 
The  slight  swelling  and,  perhaps,  redness  are  the  result  of  mechanical 
disturbances  of  the  circulation,  and  subside  with  the  formation  of  an 
adequate  collateral  circulation ;  hence,  from  an  etiological  and  pathological 
point  of  view,  we  have  no  legitimate  right  to  apply  the  term  inflammation 
to  such  a  method  of  repair.  Koenig  makes  the  statement  that  the 
product  of  tissue-proliferation  in  the  healing  of  an  aseptic  wound  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  local  demand  ;  hence,  the  process  is  purely  one  of  regen- 
eration, and  not  inflammation.  Hueter  was  one  of  the  first  who  insisted 
on  limiting  the  meaning  of  the  term  inflammation,  which  he  wished  to 
have  applied  only  to  destructive  processes  caused  by  the  action  of 
specific  microbes.  In  an  aseptic  wound  the  fixed  tissue-cells  assume 
tissue-proliferation,  by  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  vegetative  power,  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  injury  has  been  inflicted,  and  all  the  permanent 
, material  utilized  in  the  process  of  repair  is  derived  from  this  source. 
The  leucocytes  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  temporary  closure  of 
divided  capillary  vessels  and  in  the  formation  of  the  temporary  cement- 
substance  by  which  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  mechanically  glued 
together,  and,  lastly,  as  food  for  the  embryonal  cells,  hut  they  take  no 
active  part  in  the  production  of  new  tissue. 

In  studying  the  process  of  healing  in  wounds  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
sideration of  regeneration  in  general,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
become  familiar  with  the  histological  changes  which  precede  and  attend 
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the  formntion  of  new  tissue;  licncc,  in  this  connection  should  lie  given  s 
description  of 

KARTOEINESIS. 
Enryokincsis,  or  knrj'omitosis,  ns  (Icsuribcd  by  Flemming,  is  the  in- 
direct reproduction  of  ctlla  as  eompnrcd  witli  direct  cclUlivision  by 
scginentation.  It  is  n  process  by  which  the  net-work  of  chrnmntin 
thrciids  within  the  niiclena  undergoes  great  development,  and  is  subject 
to  ccrtitin  transfonnntiona  of  roim,  wiiich  tire  instrumental  in  effecting 
division  of  nucleus  nnd  cell.  The  term  karyokinesia  was  first  used  by 
Schleicher,  and  the  first  accurate  description  of  the  process,  as  seen  in 
the  cells  of  a  niunljer  of  animiils,  simple  in  form  and  structure,  was  giieii 
by  Biitnchli  in  18TC.  The  mudeni  definition  of  a  cell  is  much  more  com- 
plicated than  that  given  by  Schleidcn  nnd  Schwann,  as  recent  researclics 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  such  a  simple  structure  as  it  was  formerly 


Iielieved  to  I)c.  When  we  speak  of  a  cell  now  we  mean  a  mass  of  cir- 
cumscrilieil  livhig  substance,  with  or  without  an  enveloiie,  which  con- 
tains ns  im  essential  element  in  its  interior  a  nucleus,  with  the  property' 
of  forming  new  com[)onnds  out  of  substances  taken  into  it,  and  is  capable 
of  re|U'04lnction  by  division.  Both  the  nnclcns  nnd  cell  are  composoti  of 
threads  nnd  intermediate  substance.  The  cell-body  consists  of  threads 
soniewlint  irregularly  distributed,  seldom  forming  a  net-work,  eml>edded 
in  a  homogeneous  substance.  The  nuclear  threads  stain  with  hffima- 
toxyliu  :iiid  s:ifranin,  nnd  hence  are  called  chromatin  threads,  wLieli  are 
arranged  iu  u  ncl-like  figure,  the  meshes  of  which  are  tilled  with  a  sub- 
stii'.ice  which  cannot  be  staineil,  and  lieuce  is  named  by  Flcinming 
Oijlii'omaiii).  The  inicleus  is  sin'roiinded  by  a  membrane  composed  of 
two  layers  ;  the  inner  can  be  siained,  but  not  the  outer.  Tlie  nucleoli, 
iisniiUy  mnUiple,  are  made  np  of  n  subslnnce  more  rcfniclile  than  the 
slrnctniL's  di-scribed   in  the  nucleus.     They  nre  roun<l  niid  smooth,  and 
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either  suspcmied  in  the  net-work  or  betivi'i'n  llie  tliroads.  The  nucleus 
lu  ii  (;cil  thiit  is  not  in  n  condition  of  rnnctioiial  activity  ia  Biiid  to  be  in 
a  qnieseent  or  resting  stnte. 

At  tiiis  time  the  cliromntin  threads  liecome  trnnsrornied  into  a  sort 
nf  fikein,  Tormed  aptinrcntly  of  one  long,  toiivoliited  tlirend;  the  inner 
Inyer  oF  llio  niiclenr  menilinine  and  niiuleoH  dianiipeiir,  or  are  incorijonilpd 
into  the  iiL-hvoniiitin  substance  of  the  nntlcns.  Tlic  development  of  tlie 
net-work  of  the  chromatin  snbstance  in  the  nucleus  undergoes  Bve  plitiacs 
until  eomplete  division  of  the  nucleiis  and  cell  has  lieoii  effected. 

Phase  I.  The  first  change  indicative  of  beginidng  karyokineais, 
according  to  Flemmiiig,  is  the  formation  within  the  cell-protoplasra  of 
two  poles  opposite  tii  each  otlier  and  near  the  nucleus. 

The  next   change  noticed  is  that  in  tlie  nucleus:   the   chromatin 


threads  become  plainer,  thicker.and  more  convoluted.  T 
chromatin  substance  is  the  result  of  longitudinal  splitting  of  its  threads. 
The  acliromatin  Inyer  of  the  nuclear  envelope  increases  in  thickness, 
while  the  inner  layer  liaa  become  a  part  of  the  chromatin  net-work. 

Phase  II.  During  this  stage  the  chromatin  tlireada  are  drawn  out 
into  loops  with  long  limba.  This  arrangement  imparts  to  the  looped 
net-work  the  figure  of  an  aater,  or  star. 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  atav  ia  a  clear  space,  which  does  not  stain  and 
is  occupied  by  aeliromaliu  substance.  In  iiiiimal  colls  the  greater  portion 
of  the  space  within  the  uneleai'  membrane  is  tilled  with  chromatin  threiula, 
while  in  vegetable  cells  the  achroniatin  substance  pred on li nates.  The 
iiueleiir  spindle  in  the  centre  of  the  achromatln  snliEtance  (Fig.  4.  C), 
according  U>  Slrasaburuer  :ind  UUtHchli,  consists  of  line,  cubiricas  libres, 
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which  do  not  slain  nt  all,  or  only  stiglitty,  liy  using  RjiecinI  niictwia- 
slniiiitig  reagents,  and  on  this  ncconnt  the  achmmntin  thvonds  [tiolKibly 
COHtnin  no  niiciein. 

Phase  III.  The  star-shajietl  masa  or  nnclcnr  threads  divides  into 
two  etimil  portions,  with  the  nngles  of  the  luopH  to  thu  polea,  iind  their 
liinlia  ixirlly  obliquely,  luirtly  [lerpondicnliirly  to  tlie  equator  of  the 
nucleus. 

The  equatorial  disk  is  formed  in  this  manner,  and  indicates  the 
completion  of  this  phase. 

I'hiiHc  IV.  This  phase  begins  with  n  separation  of  the  threads  at  the 
equator,  and  ends  witli  coiicentration  of  tlie  threads  in  each  jKtlar  segment 
of  the  eell. 

As  the  number  of  loops  in  each  segment  is  tlie  same  as  in  the  old 
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nucleus,  it  may  he  conjectureil  that  the  hiilves  of  each  thread  scjMti-nte 
into  the  two  daughler-slars. 

Phase  V.  The  threads  in  the  daughter-nucleus  fonn  a  wreath,  after 
which  they  contract  more  and  more  until  the  undivided  convolutions  can 
hardly  be  recogniaed, 

A  nuclear  membrane  again  appears, after  which  the  net-work  returns 
to  its  qniencent  state. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  refer  all  karyo- 
kinetic  changes  to  the  agency  of  the  nucleus,  and  to  ascrilte  to  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell  the  passive  rule  of  a  nutritive  suhritancc.  In  the 
impregnated  ovum  the  influence  of  nuclear  changcH  has  been  described, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  shown  thiit  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is 
(■ii]iibii'  of  automatic  as  well  as  respousive  action,  I'fliiger  asserted  that 
graviI:il.!on  is  the  sole  guiding  agenri-  in  Hie  |iioi-ess  of  eleaviijic  of 
protoplasm.    According  to  Born,  Uerturg,  Weisiuann.  ami  Kiilliker.  the 
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protoplasm  uloiie  is  iaotropic,  lint  Wliitni.iii  tliiiika  tliiit  this  is  fur  from 

llie  trutli.     Others,  like  PBiiger,  believe  that  the  protopluf 

|ili3'siologiciil    moleuules    fi'oiii    which    organs   me   ilevelopetl.     Poliiritv 

of  cell-protophisiii  ttiid  in  nucleus  exists  indepeiKkiitly,  ami  is  not  retip- 

rocal.     Contractions  in  inifertilizeil  ova  have  Iteen  observed.     M.  Niiss- 

iKium  WHS    first   t»  pixive  that  enucleated  fragments  of  nn  infiisoriuiu 

are  incapable  of  reproduction,  while  partn  of  an  infusoriura  containing  a 

nucleus  possessed  this  power.     This  wonid  tend  to  estnblisb  the  fact  that 

the  nucleus  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  vegetative  energy 

of  the   cell.     On   the  other  hand, 

Grulier,  in  one  of  his  ex  peri  mentis, 

divided  a.  stentor  before  fission  liud 

tnken  pliice   in  snch  a  manner  thiit 

the  sections   contiuncd   no  nucleiir 

substnnce,  and  yet  the  next  day  each 

one   of   these    parts    represented   a. 

complete  stentor.    Against  the  cou- 

elusions  dmwn  from  this  experiment 

it  might  lie  nrged  that  some  of  the 

nuclear    chromatin    threads    might 

hnve  found  their  way  into  the  cpU- 

protoplasm,nnd  that  from  them  the 

process     of    reproduction     aturted. 

Nusalwium    reganis    a    combination 

of  nuclear  structure  and  cell-proto-  I 

plasm  as  essential  for  cell-prod  iic 

tion.     According  to  Plemming,  thi: 

cell-lwdy  begins    to  divide   toward 

the  end  of  the  fourth  jihase  of  kiiryo- 

kinesis.      Cell-division     commences 

with  a  constriction  at-  the  equator, 

which  becomes  deeper  and  deeperas  „ 

the  daughter-cells  assume  cell  form, 

until  cpmplete  segmentation  takes  place.     Toward  the  completion  of  the 

separation  only  a  few  achrotmitin  tiireads  (Fig.  8,  B)  c 

To  Plemming  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  karyokinelic 

changes  in  cells  undergoing  division,  hut  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 

has  been    greatly  advanced    by  the  combined    labora  of  Striissliurger, 

Arnold,   Klebs,  and  Whitman.    Arnold   studied   this   method  of  cell- 

ilivision  in  giant  cells  of  the  medulla  and  in  the  Llood-corpuscles  of 

leiikiemic   blood.     He   preserved    tlie  blood -corpuscles    in    a    6-pcr-ceut. 

nietliyl-greeii  aidl-aolution.  wliirh  preserves  cells  in  a  good  cojiditlon  if 
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the  solution  is  kept  jit  a  proper  temperature  in  the  moist  ehamlwr  on  the 
object-glass.  I  f  to  this  solution  a  2r)-per-cent.  solution  of  oli1ori<le  of  gold 
is  added,  the  karvokinetic  figures  are  ma<le  clearer.  In  sludving  the 
process  of  kar^'okiuesis  in  fixe<l  tissue-cells  in  a  state  of  proliferation, 
it  is. necessary  to  resort  to  the  fixation  and  staining  nx'thmls  describe«l 
by  Flennning.  The  modern  observers  who  have  8tu<lied  regenemtion  of 
ei)itiielial  cells  have  come  to  the  conclusicm  that  cell-ili vision  takes  place 
almost  exclusively  by  karyokinesis.  Podwyssozki  has  studied  this 
method  of  cell-reproduction  with  special  reference  to  regeneration  of 
liver-cells,  and  has  come  to  some  very  important  conclusions.  In  cats 
and  young  guinea-pigs  he  observed,  after  injury  of  the  liver,  extra-nuele:ir 
chromatin  substance  before  he  could  dettH^t  any  karyokinetic  figures 
in  the  nucleus.  The  chromatin  in  the  cell-bod}-  appeared  in  two  forms, — 
either  as  fine  granules  scattered  (litfusely  through  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell,  or  as  lumps  of  chromatin,  and  he  designated  these  hirger  masses  as 
prochromatin  ;  but  he  also  noticed  that  the  granular  form,  at  a  later  stage, 
anrjri-eirjited  aiul  fornuMl  masses  which  united  with  the  nuclear  chromatin. 
Klebs  explains  the  presence  of  chnunatin  in  the  cell-protoplasm  to  an 
extra-cell uiar  oriijin, — the  leucocvtes.  lie  believes  that  the  chromatin 
contained  in  leucocytes  is  liberated  after  fragmentation  has  taken  place 
and  enters  the  young  cells,  where  they  serve  as  food  and  become  a  part 
of  the  nuclear  net-work.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  stiitement  of 
Podw^'ssozki  that  he  found  numerous  leucocytes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  new  cells.  Ziegler  and  Obolensky  produced  arsenical  intoxication 
in  animals  by  administering  the  drug  in  daily  doses  subcutaneously, 
and  when  they  examined  the  liver  they  found  well-marked  kaiyokinetic 
figures  in  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  intra-acinous  capillaries,  the  epi- 
thelia  of  the  bile-<lucts,  and,  less  frequently,  in  the  secreting  cells. 
Karyokinetic  figures  were  first  visible  in  the  nuclei  of  the  capillary 
endothelia  and  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
arsenic  upon  the  cells.  These  experiments  sho>y  that  karyokinesis  will 
follow  the  application  of  chemical,  as  well  as  traumatic,  irritants. 

FRAGMENTATION   OF   NUCLEUS 

Arnold  and  Pfitzner  have  described,  in  giant  and  other  cells  nnder- 
going  pathological  changes,  direct  fragmentary  division  of  the  nucleus, 
by  which  it  may  break  up  into  many  i)arts,  often  of  unequal  size,  without 
contemporaneous  division  of  the  cell.  Arnold  and  others  have  also  de- 
scribed incomplete  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus  where  the  nuclear  masses 
remain  connected  with  each  other,  and  can  be  seen  as  lobulated  and 
reticulated  structures.  Arnold  saw  frairmentation  of  the  nucleus  in  the 
cells  of  the  marrow  of  bone  and  in  leucocytes  undergoing  transformation 
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into  pus-corpuscles.  A  nnclcus  wliicli  undergoes  fnignientation  contains 
but  little  clironuitin  substance,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  multiplica- 
tion by  kar3'okinesis ;  and  such  cells,  according  to  tlie  investigations  of 
Klebs,  never  take  an  active  part  in  tlie  regeneration  of  tissue. 

DIRECT   CELL-DIVISION. 

In  1841  Martin  Barry  first  made  tlie  observation  that  the  division 
of  cells  was  accompanied  with  division  of  the  nucleus,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  that  this  process  is  simply  a  segmentation  of  the 
nucleus,  followed  b}*  division  of  the  whole  cell.  Remak  taught  that 
direct  division  commenced  in  the  nucleolus,  extended  to  the  nucleus,  and 
finally  resulted  in  fission  of  the  cell-body,  each  of  the  new  cells  contain- 
ing a  daughter-nucleus. 

According  to  Pfitzner,  direct  cell-division  is  a  more  frequent  method 
of  cell-multiplication  than  the  indirect  in  ^-oung  animals  where  cell- 
proliferation  is  rapid.  In  the  embryo  the  nucleus  contains  but  jttle 
chromatin,  and  therefore  the  karyokinetic  figures  are  less  abundant 


Fio.  1>.     {McKemlrick.) 

A,  mainre  cell ;  B,  oommenoin^  divinion  of  nncleim  Rnd  contraction  of  c«ll-protop]ann  in  the  centre; 
C,  oomplete  division  of  uuclous  and  cell ;  D.  formation  of  two  new  cells. 

In  most  of  the  regenerative  processes  in  mature  tissue-cells  repro- 
duction takes  place  b}'  knryi>kinesis,  and  only  in  exceptional  instances 
by  direct  division.  The  new  cellular  elements  present  karyokinetic 
figures  in  all  stages,  and  wherever  theae  are  seen  it  is  a  jfositive  evidence 
that  the  fixed  tissne-rells  are  the  seat  of  tissue-proliferation^  and  that 
wonnds  are  healed  and  defects  repaired  exclusively  by  this  method  of 
cell-formation, 

GRANULATION  TISSUE. 

The  new  cells  formed  by  indirect  or  direct  cell-division  in  a  wounded 
or  injured  part,  the  seat  of  regenerative  processes,  constitute  the  granu- 
lation tissue  as  long  as  the}'  remain  in  their  embryonal  state.  As  imme- 
diate union  never  takes  place  in  any  part  or  tissue  of  the  bod}*,  we  arc 
forced  to  admit  that  ever}'  wound  heals  only  by  the  interposition  between 
the  divided  parts  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  granulation  tissue.  If 
the  wound  remain  aseptic,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  kept  in 
accurate  coaptation,  the  healing  is  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  and  by 
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tlie  production  of  a  miniuiiim  amount  of  nuw  lisi^uc.  A  similnr 
with  grent  loss  uf  tissiiu  i)re('lu(lii><;  tliu  pufisibilily  of  bringing  the  ]>nrt« 
in  .ippusitton  by  nitKitiniiiunl  resources,  must  necessarily  lienl  hy  tlie  pro- 
duction of  n  large  quantity  of  giiinulntiun  tissue,  tlie  process  of  repair 
in  Ixjtli  instauees  being  the  same,  the  difference  being  mniuly  the  length 
of  time  reqnii'e<l  to  complete  Ibe  healing  process  and  the  amount  of  iieir 
materinl  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first  case  the  wound  lieiils 
nitljout  vi8il)lti  granulation  tissue  ;  in  the  latter  the  defect  becomes  cov- 
ered with  gniiiiihitions  l>efore  the  wound  can  heal.  The  macroscopicHl 
and  microscopical  iipjieiininces  of  granuhitiiig  surfaces  are  nearly  idea- 
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tical  iu  all  the  tissues.  A  bono  covered  with  granulations  looks  the  same 
as  a  grrinulntiug  surface  of  nuy  of  the  Hoft  tissues.  Even  the  embryonal 
cells  of  wliich  the  gruuulntions  are  covered,  so  long  ns  they  rcmnin  i 
this  state,  runiiali,  fi-om  their  microscopical  appearances,  only  remote  oi 
no  iudiciitiiins  as  to  their  histogenetic  source  and  ultimnte  destination. 
DilTerentiation  takes  place  during  their  further  development  toward  tlip 
completion  of  the  healing  process.  The  bulk  of  all  granulation  tissue  i 
derived  from  the  connective  tissue  as  this  mcsoblastic  structure  is  dil 
fused  throughout  the  entire  body,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  nervou 
system,  is  found  in  almost  every  organ.     In  the  nervous  system  it  i 
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repref=pnteii  Lv  Jiii  filinost  siiiiil:ir  tissue, — the  iieiiroglin, — wliic-li  pei'foniis 
the  snme  rule  in  the  rep.iir  of  iiijiiricB  Miid  .lereets  of  tlie  luaiii  ami 
epinnl  cord.  A  woinul  or  liffciJt  coveveii  witli  •^raiiiilalions  presents 
ft  velvety  appenrance,  each  tuft  or  pupilla  rcprusciiting  a  Bejmrate  loop  or 
net-work  of  new  capillary  vessels. 

TIiC  new  ciipillary  vessuis  ui-c  pavcfl  with  eiuIoUiflial  cells  contain- 


very  large  nucleus.  Sometimes  a  single  cnpillary  vesHCI  enters  u 
pupilla  and  gives  off  a  number  of  brandies,  wliicli  form  a  net-work  of 
convoluted  vessels,  rendering  the  granulations  exceedingly  vascular  and 
linMe  to  Weed  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

The  Hood  in  the  tuft  is  collected  and  returned  usnally  throngh  one 
vein.  Emigration'of  leucocytes  through  the  walls  of  the  new  capillary 
vessels  is  a  common  ocourrciii-c,  and,  when  they  rencli  the  surface,  form 
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one  of  Ibe  elements  of  secretion  of  the  wound.  When  the  capilhirv 
vessels  are  imperfectly  developed,  or  when  the}-  are  in  a  sUvte  of  in- 
flammation, the  exndation  becomes  [)roTnse  and  the  granulation  surface 
becomes  covered  with  a  membrane  consisting  of  the  products  of  coagula- 
tion necrosis.  Wounds  presenting  such  an  appearance  have  frequently' 
been  mistaken  as  an  evidence  of  diphtheritic  infection.  The  8a<;alled 
healthy  granulations  are  small,  firm,  and  of  a  pinkish-red  color,  and  the  sur- 
face from  which  they  spring  is  only  moistened  with  colorless,  viscid  fluid. 
Wounds  covered  with  such  granulations  heal  rapidly-  and  leave  a  small, 
pliable  cicatrix.  Profuse  flabby'  and  pale  granulations  indicate  a  want  of 
general  vitality,  or  more  frequently  the  presence  of  pathogenic  microbes, 
which  act  injuriousl}'  upon  the  process  of  transition  of  embr3-onal  cells 
into  tissue  of  a  higher  t^'pe.  Such  gmnulations  are  frequently  met  with 
in  wounds  after  imperfect  operations  for  tubercular  lesions,  in  suppurat- 
ing wounds  and  in  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities,  where  the  vascular 
conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the  growth  and  development  of  new  tissue. 
Histologically  granulation  tissue  is  composed  of  a  delicate,  anleniatous 
reticulum,  and  upon  its  fibres  can  be  seen  numerous  connective-tissue 
corpuscles.  The  reticulum  is  intimately  connected  with  the  blood-vessels, 
and  in  its  meshes  are  contained  the  embryonal  cells  and  leucocytes,  the 
latter  servini;  as  food  for  the  former.  The  embryonal  connective-tissue 
cells  are  about  two  or  three  times  larger  thnn  the  leucoc3'tes.  The  giant 
cells  which  are  occasionally  found  are  filiroblasts  which  have  grown  to 
such  enormous  proportions  b}'  inclusion  of  nutritive  material  derived 
from  disintegrating  leucocytes. 

VASCULARIZATION   OF  GRANULATION   TISSUE. 

The  vessels  which  furnish  the  blood- suppl}'  to  the  granulation 
tissue  are  new  structures,  and  are  usually  formed  from  pre-existing 
vessels  in  injured  vascular  tissue,  and  from  the  nearest  blood-vessels  in 
non-vascular  tissue.  Vessel  formation  and  tissue  proliferation  are 
initiated  simultaneously,  and  keep  pace  with  each  other  until  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  granulation  tissue  has  been  produced,  when,  during  the 
transformation  of  the  embryonal  cells  into  permanent  tissue,  the  vascular 
supply  is  gradually  diminished  by  the  oblitemtion  and  disappearance  of 
all  of  the  superfluous  vessels.  As  the  layer  of  granulation  tissue  seldom 
exceeds  more  than  ^  inch  in  thickness,  the  new  vessels  always  remain 
short,  and  retain  their  communication  with  the  pre-existing  vessels  from 
which  the}'  started.  Travers,  in  his  experiments  on  injuries  of  the  frog's 
web,  has  observed  that  the  blood  in  the  divided  vessels  becomes  stagnant 
some  little  distance  from  the  wound.  During  this  time  material  oozes 
from  the  cut  vessels,  which  constitutes  the  primary-wound  secretion. 
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Before    groiiuljitionB   tfln  be  estnbligLctl   the  circtilutioii    muat   bccoiiie 
restored  by  enlurgeinent  and  miiltipllctition  of  prcforraeti  vessels. 

The  capillary  vessels  which  have  becii  cut  or  otherwise  injnretJ  hfc 
closed  with  nature's  hiemostatic — a  minute  thrombus.  The  iutrn-viisculnr 
pressure  on  the  proximnl  side  of  the  obstruction  rtsults  in  diltttntioii  of 
the  vessel,  which  produces  an  increased  blood-en pply  to  the  part  com- 
mensurate  with  the  increased  demand  for  nutritive  miitorial.  The  new 
blood-vessels  are  formed  by  augioblasts,  wliich  are  prolift^rated  from  ]ire- 
existing  vascular  structures.  Arnold  has  studied  tlic  formation  of  new 
blood-vessels  in  tlie  stump  of  the  tail  of  tadpoles  after  amputation,  and 


in  keratitis  vasenlosa  artificially  produced  in  the  cornea  of  rabbits.  To 
the  rusenrelies  of  this  author  we  owe  most  of  tho  knowledge  we  iiossecs 
on  this  subject.  The  new  vessels  are  produced  by  the  budding  process 
from  eapillaries  near  the  surface  of  the  wound.  The  bud  appears  first 
as  a  circnmsoribed  lliickeuing  of  the  capillary  wall,  which  soon  projects 
outward  in  the  form  of  a  triaugnlar  cellular  mass  composed  of  angio- 
blnsts.  The  bud  is  then  transfonncd  into  a  long  string,  terminating  iu 
a  delicate  i;rHnnlnr  thread. 

The  iMi.se  of  such  a  projection  becomes  excavated,  and  blood  enters 
from  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attnclied.     When  the  terminal  ends  of  two 
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of  such  projections  meet  they  unite  and  form  an  arch,  which,  after  they 
hiive  become  permeable  to  the  blood-current,  constitute  a  capillary  loop 
from  which  branches  again  may  develop  in  the  same  manner.  The  new 
channels  contain,  upon  their  inner  surfaces,  nuclei  at  variable  distances, 
which  subsequently  undergo  transformation  into  endothelial  cells.  The 
adventitia  is  formed  by  round  cells,  which  arrange  themselves  along  the 
outer  surface  of  the  new  channels.  Hunter  mainUiined  that  blooil- 
vossels  arc  formed  in  granulations  independently  of  pre-existing  vessels, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  embryo,  and  that  they  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  the  vascular  system  subsequently.  Such  a  method  of 
vascularization  during  post-i'uibryonic  life  is  not  proved.  A  number  of 
pathologists,  and  among  them  Billroth,  still  l)elieve  that  blood-corpuscles 
and  blood-vessels  can  be  produced  from  connective  tissue.  They  claim 
that  connective-tissue  cells  in  the  intercapillary  spaces  enlarge,  become 
branched,  and  that  by  union  between  similar  projections  between  two  or 


Fio.  13.— Formation  of  Nkw  BijOod-vksskls  by  Budding.    {Arnold.) 

A,  afUr  three  hoara ;  B,  after  dz  hoars. 

more  cells  hollow  spaces  are  created  which  serve  as  blood-vessels,  while 
the  nucleus  assumes  the  role  of  a  haemapoietic  organ, — a  process  which  is 
well  illustrated  by  Fig.  14. 

Still  another  method  of  vessel  formation  in  granulations  has  been 
observed  and  described  by  Travers.  He  noticed  that,  when  one  of  the 
new  capillary  vessels  ruptures  and  blood  is  poured  out  into  the  granula- 
tion tissue,  among  the  embr3*onal  cells  a  vascular  space  without  walls  is 
formed.  The  cxtravaaated  blood,  under  these  circumstances,  did  not 
disintegrate,  and  as  soon  as  the  space  came  in  contact  with  another 
capillary  loop  the  wall  gave  way  and  a  communication  was  established 
between  the  two  capillary  vessels,  and  later  the  channel  became  lined 
with  endothelial  cells.  This  method  of  vessel  formation  is  termed 
canalization.  While  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  new  vessels 
independently  of  preformed  blood-vessels  cannot  l)e  denied,  such  an 
origin  is,  to  say  the  loast,  exceedingly  rare,  and  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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when  we  speak  of  vascularization  of  granulation  tissue  or  the  formation 
ut*  new  blood-vessels  in  general,  we  mean  the  formation  of  new  channels 
by  tissue  proliferation  from  the  walls  of  pre-existing  blood-vessels. 
I>.  J.  Hamilton,  author  of  the  excellent  "Text-Book  of  Pathology," 
asserts  that  the  blood-vessels  in  granulation  tissue  are  not  new,  but 
dilated,  tortuous,  preformed  vessels. 

In  wounds  that  heal  rapidly  the  existence  of  most  of  the  new  blood- 
vessels is  a  short  one.  With  the  beginning  of  cicatrization  they 
disappear  rapidly,  and  comparatively 
onl^'  a  few  of  them  remain  as  per- 
manent structures  as  a  system  of 
collateral  vessels  which  restore  indi- 
rectly the  loss  of  continuity  between 
the  divided  vessels.  A  failure  of  the 
vessels  to  disappear  after  cicatrization 
has  been  completed  usually  is  an  indi- 
cation that  some  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms have  become  embedded  in 
the  scar-tissue,  which  interfere  with 
the  proper  and  prompt  transformation 
of  embryonal  into  permanent  tissue. 
Such  scars  are  often  met  with  after 
opemtions  for  tubercular  lesions  and 
after  the  healing  of  extensive  burns, 
being  caused  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  in  the 
latter  by  pus-microbes.  The  vascular 
conditions  in  granulating  surfaces 
should  be  carefully  studied,  and  in 
the  treatment  due  attention  should 
l>e  given  to  this  important  point,  as 
compression  and  position  are  potent 
measures  in  improving  a  faulty  circulation,  which  may  have  indefinitely 
retarded  the  healing  process. 

CICATRIZATION. 

The  process  of  transformation  of  the  embr3'onal  cells  in  granulation 
tissue  into  permanent,  fixed  tissue-cells  is  called  cicatrization.  Sir  James 
Paget  has  well  said  that  during  the  stage  of  the  healing  process  a  life  of 
eminence  is  changed  into  one  of  longevit}'.  In  tissues  endowed  with 
great  vegetative  powers  and  a  high  degree  of  adaptation,  even  large 
defects  are  replaced  by  tissue  which  resembles  to  perfection,  anatomi- 


lo 


Fio.  14.— Development  of  Blood- 
CORPUSCI.E8  IN  Connective-tissue 
Cells,  and  Tkansforwation  of  the 

LaTTEK     into    (-APILLARY    ltL001>-VE8- 

SELS.     (Muegge.) 

A,  an  elongated  cell  with  ac&Titr  in  its  nrotnpiMm 
occupied  by  fluid  and  by  bluod-corpuscles ;  B.  a  hollovr 
cell,  the  nnolens  of  which  haa  lieen  tnultiitjied :  the  new 
nuclei  are  arranged  around  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  the 
oorpuioles  in  which  have  now  lieconie  disiivid ;  C.  showi 
the  mode  of  union  of  a  "  liviuaixtietic  "  cell,  which,  in 
thie  instance,  contains  only  iine  cor)iu8cle.  with  the 
prolongation  (BL)  of  a  previously  existing  vessel. 
A,  and  C,  from  the  newborn  rat ;  B,  from  foetal  sheep. 
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inc')  of  itH  coiitinitity.  Iii  subciitniicons  tenotomy  the  toiuloii-ends  iiiiiy 
iHi  kept  Beparnted  for  two  or  more  inches,  niid  yet  allur  n  few  idojUIh  it 
would  lie  difficult  to  nseertajn,  even  after  the  most  eiireful  e\iiiiiiii»tioii, 
tlie  site  of  operiition.  Tlie  fnietured  ends  of  a  broken  bone  m;iy  l>e 
completely  sejiiiratcd  by  Intend  displncemeiit  during  tlic  entire  time 
recjiiiivd  in  the  lie:iling  process,  and  yet  tliey  nre  firmly  imitcd  by  tlie 
inter  position  of  a  connecting  bridge  of  new  bone.  In  other  tissnes 
endowed  with  less  repariitive  energy,  na  for  instance  the  ninscnlar  fdire, 
a  slight  seiiaratiou  results  in  the  formation  of  ciciitrici:d  tissue  between 
the  lumtriniicid  strnctnre  which  it  is  the  intention  to  nnite.  By  cicatri- 
zfttion  is  therefore  "iKlerstood  tlie  completion  of  tlie  reparative  process, 
and  the  tcini  does  not  necesHarilj  impl>  the  foimiition  of  a  j)erinantnt 
cicatrix.  An  idcttl  Uenling  (.ulminatts 
in  the  formation  of  tissnc  nhich  etTccts 
a  physiological  restitution  of  a  defett 
caused  by  injury  or  dise.iai.  As  a  lule, 
it  can  be  stated  thiit  the  result  mil 
1)e  satisfactory  in  proportion  to  the 
nmonnt  of  gi-.m illation  tissue  pioduccd 
or  required  in  the  process  of  rcpiir 
In  an  nseptic  wound  the  icpantne 
materinl  will  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
local  dema]id,  and  the  demand  will 
(Ie|iend  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  of 
approximation  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
wound.  Cicatrization  begins  in  the 
ganulntion  tissue  nearest  the  pre- 
formed vessels;  that  is,  the  imirgins 
and  snrfftce  of  the  wound. 

The  embryonal  connective-tissue  cells,  or  fibrobhists,  ns  they  are 
called,  at  first  round,  become  elongated  with  thread-like  prolongations 
froLU  the  extremities.     (Fii;.  16.) 

The  new  connective  tissue  contracts,  thus  l>ringing  the  margins  of 
the  wound  or  granulating  surface  in  closer  apposition,  and  by  its 
constricting  effect  assisting  in  the  obliteration  of  superfluous  vessels. 
The  cicatrix  or  scar  will  be  large  if  the  process  of  granulation  has  been 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  or  if  a  Lirge  defect  had  to  bo  healed  by  the 
deposition  or  interposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  cicatricial  material. 
Larire  scars  should  Iw  prevented,  if  possible,  by  npproprinte  treatment, 
as  from  the  contraction  they  give  rise  to  distressing  deformities,  and 
from  tlieir  low  vitality  they  furnish  a  permanent  predisposition  to  ulcer- 
ative  processes  and   not  iuft'equently  become  the  seat   of  malignant 
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disease.  After  the  licniiiig  of  any  iilecr  of  consiticrable  size  upon  tbe 
mucoiia  surface  of  any  of  the  hollow  visceia  the  cicatricial  contraction 
often  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  strictures.  Nerves  appear  to  form 
ill  grnniilationa,  as  tliese  me  often  cxceciUiigly  tender  to  tlie  toucti. 
'riteir  existence,  however,  lias  not  been  demonstrated.  The  i>ain  and 
tenderness  may  be  caused  by  force  lieing  transmitted  to  subjacent  nerves, 
Acconiing  to  Van  der  Kolli,  no  lym|ili:itic  vessels  arc  present  in  gr*nala- 
t'on  tissue.  During  the  process  of  cicatriziitiou  all  tlic  embryonal  ceil- 
eleiiientR  undergo  tmnsfonnation  into  matura  tissue,  tlie  ttbroblasts  are 
converted  into  couuective  tissue,  the  angioblasts  into  vessels,  the 
myoblasts  into  muscle-fibres,  tlte  osteoblasts  into  bone,  etc.,  each  histo- 
logical element  represented  in  the  wound  or  defect  furnishing  the 
material  for  its  own  repair. 

EPIDERHIZATIOK. 
A  wound  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  can  be  said  to  have 
healed  after  the  completion  of  epi- 
derniization.  lu  accordance  with 
the  general  law  of  succession  of 
cells,  epidermizat ion  tiikes  place  ex- 
clusively by  proliferation  of  pre- 
formed epithelial  cells.  The  new 
epithelial  cells  have  a  more  or  less 
rounded  shape,  and  cover  the  ^rrann- 
I  lations  from  the  margins  of  the 
wound,  where  the  new  skin  ap]>ears 
as  a  bluixh-pink  pellicle.  At  first 
they  do  not  readily  adhere  to  the 
grainilations,  but  apjiear  to  cover 
tlicm  (Fip.  15,  E');  later,  however,  they  throw  down  long  processes  which 
jMinetrate  the  gmniiliitioim,  and  in  this  way  obtain  a  permanent  foothold. 
New  epithelial  cells  possess  anioiboid  movements,  may  become  detached 
from  the  epitlielial  matrix,  and  wandur  soino  distance  and  form  perma- 
nent attachments,  and  in  such  an  event  an  independent  centre  of  epider- 
mizatiou  is  established.  Migration  of  epithelial  cells  was  first  observed 
and  deseril)ed  by  Klebs  in  superficial  wounds  in  the  skin  of  the  frog, 
(Fig.  17.)  The  irregular  projections  of  the  now  skin  over  the  granula- 
tions, so  frequently  observed  durin-j;  tlie  lii'iiling  of  wounds  by  gi-anulation, 
is  undoubtedly  often  due  to  such  a  dlsiiinccment  of  embryonal  epithelial 
cells.  In  granulating  surfaces  following  ilcKlruclion  of  the  skin  by  bums, 
caustics,  or  ulceration,  independent  centres  of  e|<idcrmization  are  often 
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seen  in  the  midst  of  tlie  field  of  granulations.  In  such  cases  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  skin  at  some  points  has  not  been  destroyed,  and  epi- 
thelial proliferation  takes  place  from  remaining  remnants  of  glands,  as 
is  well  shown  at  F  and  G  in  Pig.  16.  The  granulations  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  zone  of  epidermization  become  reduced  in  size,  the  blood- 
vessels are  diminished  in  number,  and  the  subjacent  fibroblasts  are 
rapidly  converted  into  connective  tissue.  In  wounds  of  the  skin  which 
heal  without  visible  granulations  the  papillae  are  absent  from  the  cicatrix, 
even  although  it  be  broad  from  subsequent  yielding  to  traction.  In 
wounds  healing  by  open  granulations  new  papillse  are  formed  in  the  new 
skin,  because  the  capillary  loops  atrophy  downward  and  become  the 
papillary  vessels.  Epidermization  and  cicatrization  are  favorably  influ- 
enced by  measures  which  secure  for  the  wound  an  aseptic  condition 
throughout,  and  by  keeping  the  delicate  granulations  covered  with  pro- 
tective silk  until  the  wound  is  completely  healed. 

POSITIVE  INDICATIONS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE   TO   SECURE   UNION   BY   FIRST   INTENTION. 

Absolute  Asepsis. — Abaolute  asepsis  can  only  be  secured  by  strictest 
antiseptic  measures.  Surgical  cleanliness  is  more  than  ordinary  clean- 
liness. 

Antiseptic  precautions  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for 
the  wound  and  everything  that  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  an  aseptic 
condition.  The  term  antiseptic^  used  as  a  noun,  should  be  restricted  to 
agents  which  retard  the  growth  of  pathogenic  germs,  in  contnist  with  the 
term  germicide^  which  is  applied  to  agents  whicli  destroy  pathogenic  mi- 
crobes. A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when  introduced  into  a  culture 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  300,000  will  restrain  the  development  of 
anthrax  spores ;  but  to  insure  the  destruction  of  these  spores  a  solution  of 
1  to  lOOO  must  be  used.  The  mechanical  removal  of  microbes  from  the  field 
of  operation  by  shaving  and  washing  with  warm  water  and  potash-soap 
should  be  as  thorough  as  possible,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  securing 
asepsis.  The  surface  must  be  disinfected  with  a  reliable  germicidal  solu- 
tion, either  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  a  4-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid.  Accidental  wounds  must  always  be  considered  as 
infected  wounds,  and  a  faithful  effort  must  be  m:ide  to  render  them 
aseptic  by  exposing,  if  possible,  the  entire  wounded  surface  to  the  direct 
action  of  one  of  these  solutions,  while  the  surface  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  it  is  also  disinfected.  Recently,  a  weak  solution  of  the 
double  cyanide  of  mercurj' and  zinc  has  been  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph 
-Lister  as  an  antiseptic,  and,  from  his  experimental  investigations  and 
clinical  experience,  it  appears  that  this  substance  possesses  an  advantage 
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over  car1)olic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  antiseptics,  as  it  exerts 
an  inhibitor}'  etfect  upon  microbes  which  still  ma}-  remain  in  the  wound 
or  its  immediate  vicinit}',  which  prevents  tliem  from  multiplying  in  thi» 
tissues  or  in  the  dressing.  Fuerbringer  recommends  the  following  proee<l- 
ure  for  the  disinfection  of  the  hands  :  1.  Remove  all  visible  dirt  from  be- 
neath and  around  the  nails.  2.  Brush  the  spaces  beneath  the  nails  with 
soap  and  hot  water  for  a  minute.  3.  Wash  for  a  minute  in  alcohol,  and, 
before  this  evaporates,  in  the  following  solution  :  4.  Wash  thoroughly  for 
a  minute  in  a  solution  containing  1  to  500  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  3  per 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  On  each  side  of  the  wound  or  field  of  operation  a 
towel  wrung  out  of  an  antiseptic  solution  is  spread  smoothly,  in  order 
that,  during  the  operation,  instruments  and  sponges  will  not  be  contam- 
inated by  being  brought  in  contact  with  non-aseptic  clothing  or  surface. 
None  but  sterilized  sponges  are  to  be  used,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such, 
pieces  of  aseptic  gauze  folded  into  convenient  shape  should  be  used  as 
substitutes.  The  cheapest  and  most  reliable  method  of  disinfection  of 
instruments  is  to  boil  them  for  five  minutes  in  a  1-per-cent.  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  place  them  upon  an  aseptic  towel,  ready 
for  use.  If  these  antiseptic  precautions  have  been  faithfully  carrie<l 
out,  sterilized  water  can  be  used  for  irrigation  during  the  operation, 
or  the  dry  method  of  operating  recently  introduced  into  practice  by 
Landerer  can  Ire  followed  in  operating  upon  aseptic  tissues  or  in  the 
treatment  of  aseptic  wounds.  In  the  opemtive  treatment  of  suppurative 
affections,  irrigation  with  a  l-to-5000  solution  of  sublimate  must  be  fre- 
quently resorted  to  during  the  operation,  and,  in  the  removal  of  tubercu- 
lar products,  irrigation  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  made  b}*^  adding  enough  of  the  tincture  to  sterilized  water  to 
impart  to  the  solution  a  sherry  color,  should  be  used. 

CAREFUL   HiEMOSTASIS. 

The  presence  of  a  blood-clot  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  is 
objectionable  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  It  separates  mechanically  the 
surfaces  which  it  is  intended  to  unite.  2.  It  serves  as  a  culture  medium 
for  microorganisms  which,  if  in  contact  with  living  tissue,  might  remain 
harmless.  3.  It  gives  rise  to  tension,  and  consequently  becomes  pix)- 
ductive  of  pain  and  an  undue  degree  of  reflex  irritation.  For  years,  von 
Bergmann  has  insisted  that  careful  arrest  of  haemorrhage  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  important  indications  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and 
his  teachings  merit  the  attention  of  every  prudent  surgeon.  Bleeding 
points  should  be  tied  with  sterilized  catgut  or  silk.  A  number  of  sur- 
geons have  discarded  catgut,  as  it  is  more  diflicult  to  render  it  aseptic 
than  silk.     The  latter  can  be  readily  sterilized  by  boiling.     The  hsemor- 
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rhage  that  so  often  interferes  with  an  ideal  healing  of  the  wound  is  the 
capillary  or  parenchymatous  oozing,  and  this  should  always  be  carefully 
arrested  before  the  wound  is  sutured.  The  following  measures  should  be 
resorted  to  in  controlling  this  form  of  bleeding,  and  in  the  order  named : 
1.  Position.  2.  Surface  compression.  3.  Hot-water  irrigation.  4.  Anti- 
septic tampon. 

1.  In  wounds  of  the  extremities,  capillar}^  oozing  is  usually  promptl}' 
arrested  by  holding  the  limb  in  a  perpendicular  i)osition.  In  this  position 
the  intra-arterial  pressure  is  diminished  and  the  return  of  venous  blood 
favored,  both  of  which  are  important  elements  in  diminishing  tiie  amonnt 
of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels.  In  order  to  prodnce  the  desired  effect, 
this  position  should  be  maintained  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  limb  siiould  be  kept  elevated  for  at  least  six  hours  after  the 
operation. 

2.  Surface  pressure  with  a  fiat  sponge  or  a  compress  mechanically 
arrests  the  bleeding,  and  the  cai)illary  vessels,  partly  or  completely 
emptied  of  blood,  are  placed  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thrombus.  After  an  amputation,  for  instance,  the  sponge  or 
compress  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  cut  muscles  and  the  flaps  are 
laid  over  it,  and  compression  with  two  hands  applied,  with  the  limb  in 
a  perpendicular  position  before  the  elastic  constrictor  is  removed.  Com- 
pression, continued  in  this  manner  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  will  usunlly 
be  successful  in  completely  arresting  parenchymatous  bleeding. 

3.  Irrigation  with  water  at  a  temperature  sullicicntl}'  high  to  coagu- 
late the  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  seals  mechanically  the  cut 
vessels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  produces  a  localized  aniemia  by  contract- 
ing the  terminal  arterial  branches.  A  temperature  of  120°  F.  will 
answer  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Styptics  should  never  be  employed  in  arresting  bleeding  from  a 
recent  wound.  If  the  procedures  mentioned  fail  in  accomplishing  the 
desired  object,  the  wound  should  not  be  sutured  until  haemorrhage  hns 
been  completely  checked  by  the  use  of  the  antiseptic  tampon.  The 
wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  customary  dressing  is 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exercise  uniform  gentle  pressure.  After 
twent3'-four  hours  the  dressing  and  tampon  are  removed,  and  the  wound 
closed  with  sutures.  In  such  cases  secondary  suturing  is  of  great  value 
in  securing  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  healing  of  the  wound. 

ACCURATE   SUTURING. 

Brilliant  operators  are  not  always  the  best  surgeons,  Tlie  beat  results 
in  surgery  follow  the  one  who  is  most  painstaking  in  following  out  the 
minutest  details.     This  assertion  applies  most  forcibly'  in  the  treatment 
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of  wounds.  The  surgeon  here  occupies  the  position  of  handmaid  to  the 
vii  medicatrix  natures^  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  must  do  all  in 
ills  power  to  Uxjl  on!}'  to  a  luinimuin  extent  the  regenerative  resources 
of  the  wounded  tissues.  In  the  treatment  of  wounds  it  becomes  bis 
imperative  duty  not  only  to  unite  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  accuratelj* 
and  neatl}',  but  to  unite,  whenever  it  1>ecome8  necessary,  tissues  of  the 
same  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  function.  Divided  nerves, 
tendons,  muscles,  fascia,  must  be  separately  united  with  absorbable  buried 
sutures  before  the  wound  is  closed  by  the  ordinar}'  interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous suture.  When  several  nerves  or  tendons  have  been  divided  in 
the  same  wound,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  unite  the  ends  of  tbe 
same  nerve  or  tendon.  Accurate  approximation  of  a  deep  wound  is  im- 
possible without  the  buried  suture.  Several  rows  of  these  sutures  may 
be  required.  Reliable  catgut  should  be  preferred  for  the  deep  sutures, 
but  if  this  material  is  not  at  hand  fine  silk  can  be  used.  The  best  ma- 
terials for  the  ordinary  interrupted  sutures  are  silk  or  silk-worm  gut. 
Separate  sutures  for  the  skin  are  usuall}*  required  in  order  to  approximate 
the  superficial  margins  of  the  wound  accurately,  and  for  this  purpose 
horse-hair  is  the  most  desirable  material.  If  the  surgeon  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  wound  is  aseptic,  drainage  should  be  dispense<l  with, 
because  the  manner  of  suturing,  as  just  described,  guards  against  the 
occurrence  of  *'  dead  spaces."  An  absorbent  antiseptic  compress,  com- 
posed of  a  few  layers  of  iodoform  gauze  and  a  thick  layer  of  salicylated 
cotton,  or  sublimated  moss  or  wood-wool,  is  the  most  appropriate  dress- 
ing for  such  cases.  The  bandage  to  retain  this  dressing  is  applied  in 
such  manner  as  to  exercise  uniform  equable  compression, — an  important 
element  in  alfording  support  to  the  injured  vessels  and  in  securing  rest 
for  the  parts  involved  in  the  injury. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   REST. 

In  the  after  treatment  of  a  wound  nothing  is  more  important  than 
to  secure  for  the  parts  which  have  been  mechanically  united,  as  far  as 
possible,  physiological  rest.  The  importance  of  rest  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  infiammation  has  been  prominentl}'  brought  forward 
by  Hilton,  and  his  teachings  have  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  good  in  tbe 
treatment  of  inflamniatorv  sur<rical  atfections.  If  one  of  the  extremities 
is  the  seat  of  the  wound,  immobilizntion  upon  a  splint  or  with  a  plaster* 
of-Paris  dressing,  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  muscles  involved  in 
the  wound,  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  injured  part  must  be  kept 
in  a  position  which  will  favor  a  normal  blood-supply  and  prevent  passive 
hyi>ora?mia.  A  wound  properly  dressed  should  not  be  disturbed  until 
union  has  taken  place.     If  any  one  of  the  three  most  important  indica- 
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tions  for  a  cliange  of  dressing — pain,  rise  in  temperature,  and  saturation 
of  the  dressing  witb  wound-secretions — do  not  arise,  the  first  dressing  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  eight  daj's  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  location, 
character,  or  size  of  the  wound.  In  wounds  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal  ph3'siological  rest  is  secured  by  abstinence  from  food,  and,  if 
necessary,  peristalsis  is  diminished  by  a  few  doses  of  opium.  In  wounds 
of  the  bladder  distention  of  the  organ  is  prevented  b}'  the  introduction 
and  retention  of  a  catheter.  In  wounds  of  the  brain  or  its  envelopes 
rest  is  secured  by  exclusion  of  light  and  by  enforcing  quietude  in  the 
patient's  room. 

UNION   BY   SECONDARY   INTENTION. 

In  an  aseptic  wound  all  the  new  material  resulting  from  proliferation 
of  the  fixed  tissue-cells  is  used  in  ^lie  process  of  repair,  and  the  time  for 
healing  of  the  wound  will  depend  on  tlie  anatomical  structure  of  the 
part  injured  and  the  amount  of  material  required  to  form  a  bridge  of 
living  tissue  between  the  divided  parts.  As  long  as  the  wound  heals 
without  destruction  of  any  of  the  new  tissue-elements  hy  specific 
raicrobic  causes,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  a  union  bv  primary  intention, 
whether  the  healing  is  completed  in  three  or  four  da3'8  or  whether  it  is 
protracted  for  months  until  the  ultimate  object  of  wound  treatment  has 
l)een  reached.  From  a  pathological,  and  even  from  a  practical,  stand- 
point, it  is  not  correct  to  include,  under  the  head  of  healing  by  the 
second  intention,  aseptic  wounds  that,  on  account  of  want  of  proper 
approximation,  or  on  account  of  loss  of  tissue,  have  of  necessity  to  heal 
by  granulation,  with  infected  wounds  in  which  the  regenerative  processes 
are  disturbed  by  suppuration.  In  a  suppurating  wound  the  embryonal 
cells  which  are  destined  to  become  transformed  into  new  tissue  are 
exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of  pus-microbes  and  their  ptomaines, 
their  protoplasm  is  destroy- ed,  and  thej'  become  one  of  the  liistological 
sources  of  pus-corpuscles.  The  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  being 
most  distant  from  the  vascular  suppl}',  possess  the  least  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  pus-microbes,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
tlie  greater  number  of  pus-microbes  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  than  in 
the  deeper  tissues,  they  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  As  long  as 
suppuration  remains  active  the  superficial  layer  of  granulation  cells  are 
destro3'ed,  and  as  soon  as  other  embryonal  cells  take  their  place  the 
process  is  repeated,  and  thus  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  indefinitely 
delayed. 

When  a  favorable  change  takes  place  in  the  wound,  either  spon- 
taneously or  from  the  employment  of  antiseptic  measures,  suppura- 
tion is  diminished,  the  granulations  become  firmer  and  more  vascular, 
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and  cicutrizalioi)  und  upidunnizntioii  now  progress  in  a  satisfactory 
inanniM*.  Such  :i  favorable  elitinge  in  tlie  condition  of  tlie  wound  can  !•€ 
readily  explained  after  the  use  of  such  agents  as  arc  known  to  destroy 
the  inierohie  cause  of  the  suppuration  when  brought  hi  contact  with  the 
wound.  In  such  a  case  we  would  naturally  expect  that,  with  the  removal, 
destruction,  or  rendering  inert  of  the  pus-microbes,  the  embryonal  cells 
wouhl  remain  attached  to  the  point  where  they  were  produceil,and  would 
soon  be  converted  into  tissue  rosenibling  the  matrix  which  produced 
them.  Spontaneous  cessation  of  sup[>uration,  and  with  it  the  conversion 
of  a  surface  covered  with  dead  material  into  a  healthy,  granulating  sur- 
face, would  indicate  either  that  the  virulence  of  the  pus-microbes  had 
become  attenuated,  that  the  soil  was  no  longer  congenial  for  their  multi- 
plication, or  tinnlly  that  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  to  their 
pathogenic  action  had  become  increased.  That  tissue  resistance  has  n 
potent  influence  in  neutralizing  and  modifying  the  action  of  pathogenic 
microorganisms  has  been  observed  clinically  and  demonstrated  experi- 
mentnlly.  Sup[)ur:iting  wounds  are  graver  affections,  and  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  manage  in  the  aged  and  in  badly-nourished  peraons,  as  well  as  in 
patients  debilitated  from  all  kinds  of  excesses  and  other  protracted  dis- 
eases.  A  good  circulation  of  the  part  is  an  important  element  in  counter- 
acting the  cause  of  sui>i>uration.  A  chronic  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg 
that  sui)purates  freely,  as  long  as  the  patient  continues  to  use  the  limb, 
is  often  transformed  into  a  healthy  granulation  surface  after  a  few  days 
of  rest  in  bed  with  the  affected  limb  in  an  elevated  position. 

TREATMENT   OF   SUPPURATING   WOUNDS,    WITH    SPECIAL   REFERENCE 

TO   HASTENING   THE   PROCESS   OF    REPAIR. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  accidental  wound,  which  always  must  be 
regarded  as  a  septic  wound,  or  in  the  management  of  a  wound  where  the 
fintiseptic  precautions  have  failed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  for 
the  wound  and  its  vicinity  an  aseptic  condition  by  thorough  disinfection. 
The  surroundings  of  the  wound  are  disinfected  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  an  operation.  The  wound  is  exposed  as  thoroughly  as  possible  to 
direct  treatment  by  enlarging  it  over  recesses  otherwise  inaccessible, 
after  which  it  is  thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  solution  of  sublimate  (1  to 
2000).  If  the  granidations  are  copious  and  flabby  they  must  be  removed 
with  Volkmann's  sharp  spoon,  atid  after  the  bleeding  has  ceased  a 
12-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  applied  ;  after  a  few  minutes 
the  surplus  fluid  is  washed  away  b}'  irrigation  with  the  sublimate  solu- 
tion. The  wound  is  now  (lric<l,  sutnrod,  and  drained.  Dminage  in 
these  cnses  is  a  neeessarN  evil,  ms  the  snpreon  cmu  never  feel  certain  th:it 
he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  ^terfect  asepsis.    If  the  wound  is  extensive, 
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or  if  pus  has  been  burrowing  in  different  directions  along  the  deep 
tissues,  as  in  eases  of  compound  fracture  where  a  thorough  disinfection 
of  ever^'  part  of  the  wound,  as  already  described,  is  impossible  or  im- 
practicable, constant  irrigation  witli  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of 
aluminum  should  be  instituted  and  continued  until  the  wound  has  been 
rendered  aseptic.  Acetate  of  aluminum  is  a  reliable  antiseptic,  is  non- 
toxic, and  penetrates  the  tissues  deeply.  The  treatment  most  appro- 
priate for  a  recent  aseptic  wound  is  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  suppuration 
has  ceased  and  the  general  symptoms  at  the  same  time  point  to  an 
aseptic  condition. 

SUTURING   OF   GRANULATING   WOUNDS. 

If  union  by  primary  intention  has  failed  to  take  place,  for  any  reason, 
in  wounds  which  can  be  closed  by  suturing,  a  second  attempt  can  be 
made  to  approximate  the  surfaces  with  sutures,  with  fair  [)rosi)ects  of 
success  as  soon  as  the  granulations  are  in  an  aseptic  condition.  Asei)tic 
gnmulating  surfaces  when  brought  in  contact  unite  rapidl}',  as  vascular 
connections  between  the  new  capillary  loops  are  established  in  a  remnrk- 
ably  short  time,  and  the  wound  then  heals  in  the  sjune  manner  as  alter 
primary  suturing.  The  cases  best  adapted  for  secondary  suturing  are 
those  where  suppuration  has  ceased,  the  granulations  have  become  small 
and  firm, — in  short,  wounds  in  which  cicatrization  has  commenced.  The 
technique  in  the  treatment  of  such  wounds  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of 
aseptic  recent  wounds.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  dealing  with 
wounds  that  have  failed  to  unite  are  pronounced  when  the  wound  is  deep 
and  the  margins  can  be  coaptated  without  much  tension.  Buried  sutures 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  benefit  as  in  the 
treatment  of  recent  wounds.  Before  the  surfaces  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  sutures  it  is  important  to  disinfect  and  dry  the  granulations 
thoroughly.  As  secondary  suturing  is  applicable  onl}'  in  the  treatment 
of  such  wouiuls  where  we  have  every  reason  to  assume  that  an  ascptict 
condition  exists  or  can  be  secured  by  disinfection,  the  whole  wound 
should  be  carefully  closed  and  drainage  must  be  dispensed  with,  in  order 
to  obtain  rapid  healing  of  the  entire  wound.  It  has  been  recently 
suggested  by  Halm  that  in  extensive  defects  of  the  skin  a  covering  for 
the  wound  can  be  obtained  by  sliding  of  the  skin,  after  undermining  it  for 
some  distance,  in  a  direction  most  suitable.  That  this  procedure  is 
applicable  only  under  circumstances  when  the  surgeon  is  sure  of  asepsis 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  otherwise  it  might  be  followed  by  gangrene 
and  still  greater  loss  of  tissue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Regeneration  op  Different  Tissubsl 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  henling  of  wounds  it  is  very 
impoi'tiuit  for  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vegetative 
capacity  of  the  ditferent  tissues  of  the  body  in  order  to  estimate  with 
some  degree  of  accurac}'  tlie  part  taken  b}*  each  tissue  in  the  rei>ai*ativc 
processes  which  take  place  after  an  injury  or  disease.  No  positive  prwtf 
has  yet  been  furnished  thai  the  leucovytea  or  any  other  of  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  blood  take  any  active  imrt  in  the  restoration  of  lost  jtarts. 
It  docs  not  appear  to  me  reasonable  or  logical  that  such  an  indifferent 
cell  as  the  leucocyte  should  ever  become  transformed  directly  into  a 
fixed  tissue-cell,  and  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  it  should  be 
possessed  with  such  a  diverse  vegetative  capacit}'  as  to  undergo  a  trauBi- 
tion  in  one  place  into  a  connective-tissue  cell,  in  another  into  bone,  and 
still  another  into  a  muscle-fibre.  It  is  much  more  rational  to  assume, 
in  the  repair  of  an  injury  and  in  the  regeneration  of  a  part  destroj'ed 
by  disease,  that  the  universal  law  of  legitimate  succession  of  cells  asserts 
itself,  according  to  which  the  reparative  process  is  initiated  and  completed 
by  homologous  cell  proliferation. 

In  the  following  pages  experimental  and  clinical  proofs  will  l>e 
advanced  which  will  at  least  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

NON-VASCULAR   TISSUE. 

The  part  taken  by  blood-vessels  in  regenerative  processes  is  well 
shown  in  the  healing  of  wounds  of  non-vascular  tissue.  Large  wounds 
of  the  cornea  and  cartilage  can  onl}-  heal  after  a  blood-supply  has  been 
established  through  new  vessels  from  the  nearest  vascular  district. 
Rapid  vascularization  of  the  non-vascular  tissues  is  always  observed 
when  the  wound  has  Iwcome  infected. 

Cornea. — The  normal  cornea  conUiins  no  blood-vessels,  but  vascular 
spaces,  which  form  a  system  of  channels  for  the  circulation  of  the  plasma- 
lluid.  In  1863  Recklinghausen  discovered  in  these  spaces  migrating 
corpuscles,  resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  white  blood-corpuscle,  which 
he  regarded  as  offsprings  of  the  corneal  corpuscles.  Later,  Cohnheim 
showed  that  these  wandering  cells  were  leucocytes  which  had  escaped 
from  the  pericorneal  capillary  vessels  and  had  found  their  waj-  into  these 
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chnfinels.  In  traumatic  keratitis  these  spaces  become  blocked  with 
leucocytes,  and  they  constitute  largely  the  primary'  product  of  inflam- 
matory exudation  long  before  tlie  fixed  cells  of  the  cornea  could  have 
yielded  such  an  amount  of  cellular  elements.  Strube  and  His  studied 
experimentally  the  healing'.of  wounds  of  the  cornea  and  traumatic  kera- 
titis. They  injured  the  cornea  of  rabbits  by  cutting  and  cauterization. 
As  the  cornea  is  freely  supplied  with  nerves,  they  observed  as  one  of  the 
earliest  tissue  changes  a  reflex  paretic  dilatation  of  the  marginal  blood- 
vessels. The  marginal  hyperivmia  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  new 
blood-vessels  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of  injury.  The  early  opacitj' 
around  the  wound  and  the  space  between  the  wound  and  the  advancing 
channels  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  leucocytes  in  the  vascular  spaces  ; 
later,  to  proliferation  of  the  corneal  corpuscles.  That  leucocytes  enter 
the  plasma-canals  when  the  cornea  is  irritated  has  been  definitely  settled 
by  Cohnheim  by  one  of  his  most  ingenious  experiments.  He  injected 
finely-divided  carmine  suspended  in  an.  acid,  or  precipitated  aniline  into 
the  dorsal  lymph-sacs  of  frogs,  with  the  result  that  when  he  irritated 
the  cornea,  a  few  days  later,  leucocytes  stained  with  the  pigment-material 
appeared  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  where  cell-migration  was  known  to 
appear  first.  He  found  a  rapid  increase  of  corneal  corpuscles  in  the 
animal  subjected  to  experimentation;  thus,  in  one  instance,  eighteen 
hours  after  the  injury,  he  found,  in  spaces  normally  occupied  by  one 
corpuscle,  as  many  as  20  to  30  young  cells  closely  packed  together. 

D.  J.  Hamilton  regards  as  the  first  change  in  an  irritated  cornea  an 
increase  of  the  plasma-current  which  may  destroy  the  endothelial  lining 
of  the  canals,  and  according  to  this  obser\'er  cell-migration  into  the 
corneal  spaces  occurs  later.  Unimpaired  innervation  of  the  cornea  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  prompt  healing  of  wounds  of  this  structure, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  in  patients  suffering  from  glaucoma,  and  in  the 
aged,  wounds  of  the  cornea  heal  often  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner. 
An  aseptic  wound  of  a  normal  cornea  heals  without  opacity ;  the  new 
corneal  corpuscles,  after  they  attain  maturity,  transmit  light  as  perfectly 
as  the  cells  from  which  they  are  produced.  Imperfect  restoration  of 
tissue  is  to  be  expected  when  the  regenerative  process  is  complicated  by 
a  suppurative  inflammation  with  considerable  destruction  of  tissue. 
Qussenbauer  incised  the  cornea  in  rabbits  half-way  between  the  centre 
and  its  margin  to  the  extent  of  half  a  line  to  a  line,  and  found,  in  exam- 
ining the  specimens  after  twenty-four  hours,  that  no  union  had  taken 
plfice.  The  wound-surfaces  at  this  time  were  glued  together  by  an  inter- 
poG(ed  substance.  The  surfaces  of  the  wound  were  in  close  contact 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  the 
gap  widened  toward  each  of  its  surfaces  so  that  the  temporary  cement- 
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Bnbstancc  represented  two  cones  with  their  apices  directetl  toward  each 
other  and  tlie  bases  toward  the  surfaces.  On  staining  the  specimens 
with  chloride  of  gold  it  was  found  tiiat  this  substance  contained  cells 
which  were  most  numerous  toward  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea.  The  cor- 
neal corpuscles  on  the  cut  surfaces  were  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  presenting 
different  stages  of  cell-tlivision.  Instead  of  round  the  corpuscles  were 
spindle-shaped,  some  containing  one  nucleus,  others  two  nuclei ;  intercellu- 
lar substance  granular.  In  specimens  eight  days  old  the  space  between  the 
cut  surfaces  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  new  corneal  corpuscles, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  could  no  longer  be  clearly  define<l.  During 
cicatrization  of  the  wound  the  number  of  cells  is  diminished,  while  in 
form  and  size  they  resemble  more  and  more  the  mature  corneal  corpuscles 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

In  a  non-penetrating  incised  wound  of  the  cornea  the  gap  is  filled 


Fig.  18.— Corneal  Corpuscles  in  a  State  of  Pkolifbbation.    (Sef^ftM>en,) 

A,  old  corneal  oorpascles  with  one  or  two  nuclei  and  jroang  offshoots,  B  and  C. 


up  after  a  few  days  with  young  cells  derived  from  the  cylindrical  cells 
of  the  deepest  layer  of  the  corneal  epithclia. 

If  the  wound  lias  penetrated,  the  posterior  third  of  the  wound  gaps 
toward  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  is  first  plugged  with  the 
products  of  coagulation  necrosis,  which  is  later  replaced  by  epithelial 
cells  from  the  membrana  Descemeti  (Fig.  19,  G),  while  the  anterior  por- 
tion is  occupied  by  epithelial  cells  the  same  as  in  the  non-penetrating 
wounds.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  corneal  corpuscles  begin  to 
proliferate,  and  the  cells  from  this  source  gradually  displace  the  epithe- 
lial cells  and  bring  about  the  definitive  healing  of  the  wound.  As  wounds 
of  the  cornea  are  not  sutured,  the  surgeon  should  aim  to  secure  approxi- 
mation by  removing  coagulated  blood  if  i)resent,and  by  correcting  any  dis- 
placements which  may  be  present  by  direct  measures,  and  finally  b}-  apply- 
ing a  dressing  which  will  exert  uniform  and  equable  elastic  compression. 
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Although  thfi  nntiseiitic  tvefitnient  cminnt  bo  Cftrried  out  with  tlio  same 
precision  in  the  trentinent  of  wounds  oftlie  cornea  as  in  other  locnlities, 
it  is  at  least  the  duty  of  tlio  surgeon  to  use  onlj'  sterilized  instniments 
and  aseptic  sponges,  and  to  employ  such  mild  antiseptic  solutions  as  will 
at  least  exorcise  an  inhibitory  inQiiencc  npon  pnthogcniu  microorganisms 
that  may  be  present  in  the  woiuid  or  uiKin  the  surraue  of  the  eye. 

Cartilage. — Cartilage  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  non-vnscnlar  struc- 
ture, as  even  the  pi asmn-ch linnets  found  in  t!ie  cornea  are  alisent  hi'iv. 
Plasmadiffusion  must  take  plnce  lietween  or  tlironpih  the  odls.     It  is  un- 


Ti-AI, 


donbtedly  on  account  of  the  limited  proTisions  for  nutritive  supply  thnt  the 
vegetative  capacity  of  this  tissue  is  so  exceedingly  low.  Normal  cnrtihige 
when  injured  is  unable  to  rei>air  the  defect.  The  process  of  healing  of 
wounds  of  cartilage  was  first  studied  experimentally  by  Redfern.  In 
one  experiment  he  found  the  wound  nlmost  unchanged  after  twenty-nine 
days.  In  one  s])ecimen,  where  the  healiug  process  had  been  completed, 
he  found  the  defect  repaired  by  connective  tissue.  The  microscopical 
ilescription  of  the  he.iling  proeess  corresponded  with  that  given  by 
Goodsir  of  inOammatory  processes  in  this  atruciure.   Along  the  margins 
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of  the  wound  the  cartilngc-cells  multipl}'  and  the  cement-substance  is 
dissolved.  No  new  cartilage-oclls  are  produced,  and  the  space  is  occu- 
pied by  connective  tissue.  Vascularization  toward  the  seat  of  injury 
from  the  marginal  vessels  of  tlic  i)erichondrium  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  cornea.  Reitz  traced  the  formation  of  connective  tissue 
from  the  cartilage-cells  in  tracheotomy  wounds  in  rabbits.  He  observed, 
after  the  cement-substance  had  become  dissolved,  that  the  cartilage-cells 
were  transformed  into  spindle-cells,  and  later  into  connective  tissue.  He 
found  the  gap  between  the  divided  cartilage-ring  filled  with  such  cells  a 
few  days  after  the  wound  had  been  inflicted,  and  explains  the  discre])- 
ancy  between  the  results  he  obtained  and  those  described  by  Redfern  on 
the  ground  of  the  close  proximit}'  of  vascular  supply  in  his  case  and  the 
remoteness  of  vessels  from  the  wound  studied  by  Redfern,  as  the  latter 
experimentc<l  on  articular  cartilage.  Gussenbauer  studied  the  repair  of 
cartilage  wounds  after  incising  8ul)cutaneou8ly  costal  cartilage.  In  wounds 
twenty-four  hours  old  a  triangular  gap  was  found  filled  with  fibi'in  and 
blood-corpuscles.  No  change  was  found  at  this  time  in  the  cartilage- 
cells  and  cement-substance.  The  cells  of  the  perichondrium  increased  in 
volume  and  changed  in  form.  Gussenbauer  was  unable  to  verify  the 
observation  made  by  Reitz  in  wounds  of  trachea,  that  cartilage-cells  are 
transformed  into  connective-tissue  cells,  and  believes  that  the  ammonia 
used  by  Reitz  to  provoke  croupous  pneumonia,  by  its  introduction  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  through  the  tracheal  wonnd,  may  have  modified  the 
resnlt.  He  traces  tissue  proliferation  almost  exclusively  to  the  i>eri- 
chondrium,  the  cells  of  which  were  found  in  all  stages  of  division  and 
development,  while  only  a  few  of  the  cartilage-cells  presented  evidences 
of  segmentation.  Dorner  studied  not  only  the  manner  of  repair  of 
simple  incised  wounds  of  cartilage,  but  also  produced  more  complicated 
injuries,  and  invariably  found  that  the  perichondrium  took  a  more  active 
part  in  the  process  of  healing  than  the  cartilage-cells.  Wounds  of  fibro- 
and  reticulated  cartilage  heal  in  the  same  manner  as  wounds  of  hyaline 
cartilage.  The  histological  changes  ol)served  by  Redfern,  Dorner,  and 
Gussenbauer  during  the  repair  of  wonnds  of  cartilage  are  descriptive  of 
the  changes  which  attend  chondritis. 

VASCULAR   TISSUE. 

The  healing  of  wounds  of  vascular  tissue  is  accomplished  more 
rapidly  than  of  non-vascular  tissue,  as  the  primary  wound-secretion, 
which  is  derived  mostly  from  the  wounded  vessels,  forms  a  temporary 
cement-substance  which  glues  the  parts  together, — a  condition  which 
renders  material  assistance  in  maintaining  coaptation, — while  the  direct 
blood-supply  to  the  injured  part  cannot  fail  in  increasing  the  vegetative 
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capacity  of  the  cells,  and,  lastly,  the  leucocytes  present  in  the  recent 
wound  serve  as  food  for  the  cells  which  are  undergoing  karyokinetic 
changes.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  healing  process  is  completed  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  vascularity  of  the  wounded  part.  For  instance,  wounds 
of  the  fingers  heal  much  more  rapidly  than  wounds  of  the  arm  or  fore- 
arm, and  .wounds  of  the  face  more  rapidly  than  wounds  of  the  neck. 
Karyomitotic  changes  are  first  noticed  in  the  nuclei  of  cells  in  close 
proximity  to  blood-vessels.  In  studying  the  healing  of  wounds  of 
▼ascular  tissue,  Graser  noticed  that  the  connective-tissue  cells  a  little 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  were  first  to  show  evidences  of 
karyokinetic  changes ;  hence,  it  is  apparent  tiiat  the  reparative  process 
is  initiated  in  cells  most  favorably  located  in  reference  to  an  abundant 
blood-supply,  which  corresponds  to  the  location  of  capillary  vessels 
which  are  undergoing  dilatation  prior  to  the  formation  of  new  blood- 
vessels. Regeneration  of  tissue  takes  place  most  i*apidly  in  parts  where 
new  blood-vessels  are  developed  early,  rapidly,  and  abundantly.  The 
healing  process  is  retarded  or  completely  suspended  when  the  capillary 
vessels,  new  and  old,  are  seriously  altered  by  inflammation. 

Surface  Epithelia. — Epithelial  cells  in  a  normal  condition  receive  no 
direct  blood-supply,  but  their  relations  to  the  subjacent  vascular  tissue 
are  so  intimate,  and  their  proliferation  in  the  healing  of  surface  wounds 
and  in  the  repair  of  defects  caused  by  pathological  conditions  is  so 
largely  dependent  on  the  development  of  new  blood-vessels,  that  the 
study  of  their  regeneration  among  the  vascular  tissues  appears  appro- 
priate. In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  of  epidermization,  it  has 
been  shown  that  epithelial  cells  are  derived  exclusively  from  an  epithelial 
matrix,  either  from  the  margin  of  the  wound  or  an  islet  of  the  epiblast 
buried  among  the  granulations.  Regeneration  of  epithelial  cells  of  the 
hypoblast  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  as  has  been  described  in 
epidermization  of  a  wound  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  rapid  regeneration  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
A  recent  gastric  or  intestinal  ulcer  presents  elevated  and  swollen 
margins,  and  as  long  as  this  condition  remains  the  healing  process  fails 
to  become  established  until  the  swelling  subsides,  and  paving  of  the 
granulations  with  epithelial  cells  is  postponed  until  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  surrounding  border  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Griflfiini  and  Vassale  made  gastric  fistulfe  in  dogs 
for  the  purpose  of  stud3^ing  directly,  and  during  the  life  of  the  animals, 
the  process  of  repair  of  wounds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
Through  the  fistula  they  made  superficial  wounds  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  organ,  and  from  their  observations  they  satisfied  themselves  that 
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healing  takes  place  rapidly,  and  that  regeneration  of  epithelial  cells' 
occurs  in  the  peptic  glands,  where  even  as  early  as  the  third  day  the 
epithelial  cells  showed  evidences  of  active  proliferation.  The  new 
e[)ithelial  cells  spread  over  the  interglandular  spaces,  while  a  part  of  the 
<rlai)(hihir  structure  is  lost  during  the  process  of  healing.  In  traumatic 
defects  where  tbe  glands  have  been  excised  with  the  mucous  membrane 
the  epithelial  covering  of  the  granulating  surface  is  derived  from  the 
preformed  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  bordering  the  wound. 
At  a  later  stage  new  glands  are  formed  by  karyomitotic  cellular  changes 
after  the  normal  type  of  development  of  glands  in  the  embryo.  Even 
tiic  youngest  glands  have  an  outlet,  and  the  structure  increases  in  depth 
hy  extension  of  mitotic  changes  in  that  direction.  Pepsin-secreting  cells 
are  found  only  after  the  glands  have  attained  nearly  their  normal  depth. 
In  one  instance  they  were  found  only  partly  develoi)ed  on  the  fortieth 
day.  Connective-tissue  proliferation  takes  no  essential  part  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  new  glands.  Visceral  wounds  of  the 
stomiich  heal  kindly  and  rapidly.  Even  gunshot  wounds  of  this  organ, 
when  made  with  a  small  bullet,  may  heal  without  surgical  interference, 
more  especially  if  at  the  time  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  the  stomach 
is  empty  and  all  food  is  withheld  for  a  few  days.  A  strict  diet  is 
important  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  as  Leube 
has  obtained  excellent  results  from  treatment  of  chronic  ulcers  of  this 
organ  by  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  Grifflni  also  made  the  observation  that 
the  traumatic  defects  which  he  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
of  dogs  healed  most  rapidly  when  food  was  withheld  entirely  for  a  few 
divysj  and  later  on  nothing  but  milk  was  allowed.  From  these  observa- 
tions and  experiments  it  is  evident  that  the  young  cells  are  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Quincke  has  demonstrated  experimentally,  which  has  been  a  long- 
known  and  familiar  clinical  fact,  that  anaemia  retards  regenemtion  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  two  dogs  a  gastric  fistula  was 
made,  an<l  through  it  a  defect  of  the  mucous  lining  was  made  of  the  same 
size  in  both  animals.  One  of  the  animals  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
healing  was  completed  in  eighteen  days.  The  other  dog  was  anaemic, 
and  the  healing  process  was  prolonged  thirty-one  days.  In  the  healing 
of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  the 
epithelial  cells  are  first  to  take  an  active  part  in  establishing  a  process 
of  repair,  the  connective-tissue  cells  entering  later  upon  their  part  of 
tissue  production.  The  healing  process  terminates  most  satisfactorily 
when  only  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue  is  formed  and  the 
epithelial  covering  is  completed  in  a  short  time,  as  such  a  scar  represents 
almost  to  perfection   the   normal   tissue  it  has  replaced.     If  a  large 
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quantit}'  of  granulaLiun  tissue  is  produced  by  tlie  connective  tiasne,  and 
the  rormntioM  of  the  epillielial  coveiiiig  is  delayed  for  a.  long  lime,  or  ia 
imperreetly  aceotupiULed,  there  is  great  danger  of  eiibaeqiiont  oicati'icial 
coiitrnetioii  of  the  new  tissue  pvoduciug  a  stricture.  Tiie  best  possible 
prophylactic  nieiins  Against  the  occiirrunue  of  strictures  under  sueL 
circuna stances  are  such  dietetic  and  therapeutic  measures  as  will  secure 
for  the  ulcei'ated  or  wounded  surface  audi  favorable  eonditiona  as  will 
expedite  the  paving  of  the  surface  with  epithelial  cells  nud  liiuit  tliL' 
production  of  cicatricial  tissue. 
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Epiilermization  of  a.  large  granulation  surface  is  a  slow  process, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumatancea,  and  the  resulting  cicatrix 
ia  ofteu  large,  gives  rise  to  contractions,  and  not  iurrequeutly  becomes 
the  seat  of  keloid  or  ulcerative  procesaes  subsequently.  Modern  surgery 
offers  means  by  which  this  tedious  process  can  be  materially  shortened, 
and  healing  is  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  more  satisfactory  scar. 

Reverdin's  Method, — In  18T0  Revcrdin  diacovereil  that  small,  thin 
pieces  of  siiperlicial  skin,  transplanted  upon  a  heallliy,  grauuhiting  sur- 
face, formed,  In  n  short  time,  organic  connections  with  the  granulations, 
and  thatepidermization  proceeded  independently  fioin  such  iransplanted 
ialeta  of  skin.  Later,  Schwenninger  demonstrated,  l>y  his  experiments, 
that  Lftira  conld  similarly  be  transferred  to  a  granulating  surrace.  An 
open,  granulating  wound  or  ulcer  can  be  covered  over  with  epidermis  in 
a.  short  time  by  resorting  to  Reverdin's  method  of  transplantation  of  skin. 
The  most  essential  condition  for  success  is  an  aseptic  condition  of  the 
gi-auulatioiis.  In  suppurating  wounds  this  method  of  treatment  ia  not 
applicable  until  suppuration  has  ceased  and  the  granulations  are  small 
and  firm.  Tiie  part  from  which  the  skin  is  to  be  taken,  in  preference  the 
thigh  or  arm,  should  be  shaved  and  disinfected.  The  only  instrnmonts 
retpiired  for  cutting  and  transferring  the  skin  is  an  ordinary  sewing-needle 
fixed  in  a  needle-holder,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  pair  of  hemostatic 
forceps  and  n  sharp  razor.  With  the  needle  the  skin  is  transDsed,  and 
with  a  razor  a  thin  section  the  size  of  the  circumference  of  a  split  jiea  is 
removed  and  at  once  transferred  to  tlie  granulating  surface  with  the  needle 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  cut  surface  ia  brought  accurately  in  contact 
with  the  granulations.  As  the  detached  portion  of  skin  always  cnrls  to- 
ward the  raw  surface  at  its  margins,  it  must  l>e  carefully  flattened  out  with 
the  poiul  of  one  or  two  needles,  care  being  taken  to  imbed  it  well  among 
the  granulations  without  causing  any  bleeding.  The  grafts  are  planted 
in  rows,  commencing  near  the  border  and  leaving  small  annces  between 
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the  separate  grafts.  Each  row  of  grafts  is  then  separately  protected 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  protective  silk,  and  a  thick,  antiseptic  compress 
is  applied  and  retained  by  a  bandage,  which  should  exercise  uniform 
gentle  compression.  Tlie  dressing  should  not  be  removed  in  less  than  a 
week.  At  this  time  the  grafts  will  not  only  have  become  firmly  attached 
to  the  subjacent  surface,  but  each  of  them  has  become  surrounded  with 
a  zone  of  new  epithelial  cells.  As  each  graft  now  constitutes  an  inde- 
pendent centre  of  epithelial  proliferation,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
granulation  surface  soon  becomes  paved  by  new  epithelial  cells,  and 
epidermization  and  cicatrization  are  rapidly  completed.  The  results 
obtained  by  this  method  of  treatment  have  not  always  been  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  earlier  expectations.  The  new  skin  is  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  normal  structure.  Epidermization  is  hastened,  and  the  results 
are  better  than  after-healing  without  skin-grafting,  but  the  ideal  result, 
the  formation  of  tissue  resembling  true  skin,  is  not  obtainable  by  this 
method  of  skin  transplantation. 

Thiersch's  Method. — If  .nfter  an  operation  or  injury  it  is  found  that 
a  too  extensive  defect  of  the  skin  renders  approximation  b}'  suturing 
impossible,  the  surgeon  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  supply  the  defect  at 
once  by  taking  large  skin-grafts  from  another  part  of  the  body,  or  from 
another  person,  and  planting  them  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  upon  the  raw 
surface.  This  method  of  skin-grafting  in  the  treatment  of  extensive 
superfieinl  wounds,  as  :\fter  the  extirpation  of  a  lupus,  or  a  surface  epi- 
thelioma, was  <levised  by  Thiersch.  Experience  has  shown  that  grafts 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  an  inch  square,  if  planted  smoothly 
upon  the  raw  surface  and  kept  uninterruptedl}'  in  contact  with  the  wound 
by  an  appropriate  dressing,  not  only  retain  their  vitality,  but  enter  rapidly 
into  organic  connections  with  the  part  with  which  they  have  been  brought 
into  contact,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  anatomical  and  physiological 
properties  are  niaintained  to  perfection.  Thiersch  found  that  after 
eighteen  hours  they  were  supplied  with  new  blood-vessels,  which  could 
be  successfully  injected  from  the  vessels  of  the  part  to  which  the\'  had 
become  adherent.  This  method  of  transplantation  of  skin  is  now  exten- 
sively practiced  in  connection  with  plastic  operations  about  the  face. 
For  such  purposes  the  skin  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  trochantei^s, 
.MS  the  skin  here  is  almost  or  entirely  devoid  of  hair.  All  bleeding  from 
the  wound  to  be  covered  with  the  grafts  is  carefidl}'  arrested  by  surface 
pressure  before  the  grafts  are  planted,  as  it  is  necessar}'  to  secure 
accurate  coaptation  of  the  wound-surfaces  in  order  to  secure  a  favorable 
result.  The  nuxlern  method  of  performing  rhinoplasty  furnishes  a  good 
illustration  of  this  method  of  skin  transplantation. 


TRANSPLANTATrON   OF   SKIK. 


As  n.  matter  oT  i;oiir8e,  success  liy  this  mctlind  of  skin  transplnntn- 
tiiin  ciin  only  lie  exjiected  wlipn  the  wound  mid  grafts  are  aseptic,  find 
tlie  pHi'ts  itri!  kept  in  tliis  condition  at  leiist  until  vnnculnrization  of  the 
jjnifts  liiia  taken  jilnce.  After  tlie  grafts  luive  been  planted  tlie  treat- 
ment of  the  woinid  is  the  snme  iis  in  Revei-din's  method.  Dnrin^  the 
nftei'-trentinent  it  is  important  to  secure  rest  for  the  part,  ami  to  prevent, 
hy  appropriate  means  of  lisatiiini  even  the  alighteat  displnceinent  of  the 
gral'ts  in  anj'  direction.     A  good  plan  is  to  njiply  a  tliin  plaster-of-Paris 


bandage  over  the  dressing.  Schede  lias  anbstitnled  Thiersch's  for  Re- 
verdin's  method  in  tlie  treatment,  of  granulating  Rnrfitces  by  skin-grnFt- 
ing,  and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying.  The  grannlatiiig  sni-fiice 
is  transrormetl  into  a  recent  aseptic  wound  by  removing  the  grannlations 
with  n  sharp  spoon.  After  all  bleeding  has  ceased  the  wound  is  covered 
with  large  Hkin-gmfts  in  the  manner  described.  The  Bkin  obtained  after 
this  method  of  transplantation  presents  a  normal  appearance.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  that,  after  excision  of  an  epitiielioraa  of  the  frontal  or 
parietal  region,  a  defect  the  size  of  the  p;tbn  of  the  hand  was  healed 
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completel}'  in  less  than  three  weeks  by  using  Thiersch's  gi-afts.  This 
method  of  skiii-gnifting  must  be  a  welcome  resource  to  the  oculists  in  the 
operative  removal  of  tuberculous  lesions  and  malignant  atfections  of  the 
eyelids,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  ectropion. 

Wolfe's  Method. — Wolfe  has  obtained  excellent  results  by  covering 
defects  of  skin  iin  inch  or  more  in  diameter  with  a  single  gnift  of  skin 
deprived  of  every  vestige  of  sul^cutaneous  fat.  The  removal  of  the 
graft  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  care,  to  insure  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  skin,  and  equal  care  is  necessary  not  to  transfer  adipose  tissue. 
If  necessary,  the  graft  ma}*^  be  fastened  in  place  with  a  few  flne  catgut  or 
horse-hair  sutures. 

Hirschberg's  Method. — Hirschberg  has  been  successAil  in  planting 
large  skin-grafts  without  depriving  them  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  In 
my  own  hands  Wolfe's  method  has  yielded  better  results. 

Transplantation  of  Mucous  Membrane. — In  the  treatment  of  traumatic 
or  ulcerative  defects  of  accessible  mucous  membranes,  it  would  seem 
that  restoration  of  the  defect  by  tnmsplantation  of  grafts  of  mucous 
membrane,  if  found  feasible,  would  be  the  ideal  treatment.  The  first 
attempt  at  transplantation  of  mucous  membrane  was  conducted  b}- 
Czeru}',  in  1871.  From  1873  to  1888  it  found  pi-actical  application,  but 
exclusively  in  ophthalmic  surgery.  Wolfler  has  recently  shown  that 
such  a  method  of  treatment  is  not  only  practicable,  but  has  resorted  to 
it  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  strictures  of  the  urethra. 
After  excision  of  the  cicatrix  at  the  seat  of  resection  he  sutured  a  cir- 
cular graft  of  mucous  membrane  to  each  end  of  the  resected  urethra, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the  graft  not  only  retained  its 
vitality,  but  became  adherent  and  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the 
new  portion  of  the  urethra.  Wolfe  has  also  succeeded  in  transplanting 
the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  rabbit  on  to  that 
of  man,  in  order  to  fill  a  defect  caused  by  cicatricial  contraction. 
Djatschenko,  in  1890,  studied  this  subject  experimentall}^  and  eluci- 
dated the  histological  process.  He  experimented  on  dogs,  taking 
mucous  membrane  from  the  mouth  and  inserting  it  in  defects  made 
by  excising  portions  of  the  conjunctiva.  He  found  complete  union 
town  id  the  ninth  day,  no  real  cicatricial  tissue  forming.  He  places 
great  stress  on  rendering  the  graft  bloodless  and  washing  it  in  a  warm 
G-per-cent.  solution  of  salt  before  it  is  implanted.  While  the  graft 
should  be  freed  of  all  fat-tissue,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  deprive 
it  of  its  submucous  cellular  tissue,  as  otherwise  the  conditions  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  circulation  in  the  transplanted  piece  are  less 
favorable.  Another  important  rule  laid  down  is  to  cut  the  graft  suf- 
ficiently large  to  cover  the  entire  defect,  as  the  uncovered  portion  forms 
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a  scar.  Tbia  method  of  donling  witli  Inrge  ikfects  of  mucous  surfaces 
Act'eHsibk  Lo  direct  trentmunt  Lolds  out  many  iiidiicemGuCs  fur  future 
imitatioD.  Tlie  difflcultiea  in  the  way  of  equid  uuifurm  siiccghs  in  the 
trnnspliintation  of  grafts  of  mucous  meuibmue,  as  iu  skin  tniimplautution, 
are  owing  to  the  location  of  the  neat  of  operation.  In  the  former  iuatnnce 
it  must  always  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  poasiljility  of  securing  perfect 
asepsis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impossibility  of  npplying  an  efficient 
protective  dressing ;  nt  the  same  time,  it  is  also  more  dillicult  to  obtain 
the  proper  material  for  the  grafting. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 
Tbe  granulations  seen  upon  a  wound  or  ulcerating  surface  arp 
formed  almost  exclusively  by  tUe  transformation  of  mature  connective 
tissue  into  embryonal  tissue,  tbe  cellular  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed  beiug  embryonal  connectivc-Liseue  cells.  This  transition  of 
mature  into  emliryonal  cells  ia  accompbshed  by  karyokiuesis.  As  con- 
nective tissue  is  found  almost  in  every  part  and  organ  of  the  body,  it 
tak(8  an  active  part  iu  the  repair  of  all  wounds,  anil,  when  the  more  im- 
port.iut  tissues  in  tlie  wound  cannot  be  approximated  for  organic  union 
to  take  place,  its  greater  vegetative  capacity  enables  it  to  produ<;e  a  large 
amount  oC  new  material,  which  later  forms  u  connecting  bridge  of  cica- 
tricial tissue  For  instance,  in  a  tranaverse  wound  of  a  muscle,  where  it 
is  often  difHtult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  the  divided  ends  sufficiently 
ap|>roxironted  for  the  wound  to  heal  by  the  intcr|iosition  of  uew  muscle- 
cells,  the  gap  is  spanned  by  a  baud  of  connective  tissue,  which,  if  not 
completely,  at  least  jmrtially,  restores  the  function  of  the  muscle  by  fur- 
nishing it  with  two  additional  fixe<l  points  of  attachment.  Graser  has 
shown  that  the  first  karyokinetic  changes  are  seen  hi  coiincctTve-tiBBue 
cells  some  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  that  the  new  cells 
reach  the  surface  with  the  new  blood-vessels,  whore  the.v  constitute  the 
grnunlation  tissue.  In  aseptic  wounds,  where  cicatrization  progresses 
rapidly,  the  embryonal  connective-tissue  cells,  or  granulation  cells,  are 
abort-lived,  as  they  are  rapidly  transformed  into  mature  connective  tissue, 
which  here  cnnatitutes  the  cicatrix.  In  suppurating  wounds  the  super- 
flci:d  layer  of  embryonal  cells  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  pus- 
microbes  and  their  ptomaines,  which  destroy  the  piotoplnem  of  the  cells, 
when  they  are  transformed  into  pus-corpuscles;  while  those  nearer  the 
blood-vcsseia  retain  their  vitality  and  capacity  of  undergoing  cicatrization. 

BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Wounds  of  lnv^u  litooil-vesricls,  with  lew  exceptions,  require  such 
uieaauies  in  tbcir  l.r<-atnient  which  completely  arrest  the  circuliitiuu  and 
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wlii(;h  n'lm  at  permanent  o1jliter:iti(>ii  of  tlie  liinien  hy  the  iisunl  method 
of  cell  prill ife rat iou  uiid  cicatrizntion,  A  wonnti  of  an  iirtcry,  if  ncceasi- 
ble  to  direct  trcatuieiit,  should  be  treated  hy  cutting  the  vessel  completely 
across  and  applying  a  ligature  to  each  end.  A  small  wound  of  a  large 
Vein  cnti  be  treated  successfully,  under  ftivomlile  conditions,  by  closing 
it  with  a  lateral  li^atuve.  With  a  tennctilutn  the  margins  of  the  wound 
are  transfixed,  and,  by  making  slight  traction,  the  vein-wall  is  raised, 
and  around  thti  bu»e  of  the  little  cone  thus  formed  a  line  catgut  ligature 
is  applied.     If  the  wound  remains  aseptic,  the  mural  thrombosis  at  the 
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sent  of  ligation  is  slight,  and  the  closure  of  the  wound  is  effected 
without  olititeration  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  Larger  vein  wounds 
liave  been  successfully  treated  l)y  suturing  with  fine  catgut.  The 
sutures  are  inserted  in  the  same  manner  iis  Lembert's  suture  in  closing 
a  wound  of  the  intestine.  A  wound  of  a  lilood-vessel  usually  termi- 
nates, spontaneously  or  through  the  intervention  of  art,  in  permanent 
interruption  of  the  circulation  by  the  formation  of  an  intra-vascnlar 
cicatrix.  For  many  years  it  Ima  been  maintained  that  obliteration  of 
a  vessel  lU'ter  injury,  disease,  or  ligature  re'iulted  fnini  what  was  termed 
"orgariLzatiiin  of  tliu  tliroiubus."     It  "as  lielicvcd   thiit  the  thriiuilins 
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hecame  vaBCulftr  either  from  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  or  the  vnsa  vn- 
sorum,  (iiid  that  the  histological  elements  in  tlie  thromlma  took  an  aclivc 
[lart  in  the  production  of  the  intra- vascular  cicatrix.  Numerous  exjieri- 
mental  investigationB  by  ditTercnt  nnthors,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  in  wounds  of  blood-vessels  healing  takes  place  in  Ibo 
same  manner  as  in  the  wounds  of  other  tissues,  have  shown  that  the  blood- 
clot  always  occupies  only  a  passive  rule,  and,  if  present,  is  only  In  the  way 
of  a  speedy,  dehnitive  closure,  wliit^h  invariably  is  effected  by  prolifera- 
tion from  the  fixed  cells  of  the  vessel-wait.     Eliminating  the  thrombus 


AS  an  active  agent  in  the  obliterating  process,  we  can  any  that  union  be- 
tween the  tissues  which  are  brought  in  contact  by  the  ligature  takes 
place  bj-  tissue  prolircration  from  tlie  walls  of  the  vessel  itself.  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  wortl,  direct  or  immediate  union  is  as  impossible  here 
as  in  any  other  wound,  and,  like  everywhere  else,  the  intra-vaaeulnr  ciea^ 
trix  is  formed  from  tissue  derived  from  the  tissue  of  the  injured  vessel- 
wall.  In  case  the  inner  tunics  are  severed  by  the  ligature,  the  lacerated 
surfaces  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  adventitia,  and  repair  takes 
place  as  in  other  tissues  which  are  largely  compose'!  of  connective  tissue, 
the  process  extending  from  both  sides  of  tlie  ligature,  where  enilothelia 
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assist  in  the  process  of  cicutrizatiou.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eon- 
tinuit}'  of  the  vessel  is  not  destroyed  by  the  ligature,  and  the  intinia  is 
sinipl}'  brought  in  contact  without  being  ruptured,  tlie  new  cells  from  the 
connective  tissue  perforate  the  endothelial  lining,  and  the  new  elements 
of  the  latter  join  in  the  reparative  process  by  being  converted  from  their 
embryonal  state  into  connective  tissue.  The  histological  changes  in  the 
interior  of  veins  undergoing  obliteration  are  the  same  as  in  arteries,  the 
new  nuiterial  of  which  the  cicatrix  is  composed  being  derived  exclusively 
from  the  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cells. 

J.  Collins  Warren,  who  has  done  excellent  work  in  studying  experi- 
mentally the  healing  of  arteries  after  ligature,  maintains  that  he  has  seen 
snftlcient  evidence  in  his  specimens  that  the  muscle-cells  in  the  tunica 
media  take  an  active  part  in  the  process  of  repair.  The  same  author 
com[)ares  the  process  of  healing  in  arteries  to  the  formation  of  callus  after 
fracture,  and  hence  calls  the  intra-vascular  material  the  internal  and  the 
extra-vascular  the  external  callus.  Ballance  and  Edmunds,  in  their 
classical  work  "Ligation  in  Continuity,"  have  given  the  profession  the 
most  reliable  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  this  subject.  The  numerous 
experiments  of  the  author  on  ligation  of  arteries  and  veins  have  demon- 
strated, to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  most  speedy  obliteration  of  a 
vessel  is  obtained  if  the  vessel  is  rendered  bloodless  b^-  the  application 
of  two  ligatures.  The  ligatures  are  applied  with  sufficient  firmness  to 
obliterate  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  without  rupturing  any  of  its  coats. 
After  ligation  the  walls  of  the  vessel  became  thickened  ;  so  that,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  ligatures  had  been  applied,  the  vessel  presented  a  spindle 
shape,  tapering  toward  each  side,  a  condition  entirely  due  to  the  form- 
ation of  new  material, — the  exteriml  callus  of  Warren.  The  bloodless 
space  between  the  ligatures  is  obliterated  in  a  short  time  by  cells  which 
enter  it  from  the  vessel-wall. 

In  the  obliteration  of  veins  and  ligation  of  arteries  in  their  con- 
tinuity, the  double  ligature,  including  a  bloodless  space  about  ^  inch  in 
length,  places  the  tissues  in  tlie  most  favorable  conditions  for  speed}', 
definitive  closure  by  an  intra-vascular  cicatrix.  When  the  vessel  is  ex- 
posed catgut  should  be  used,  but  in  the  subcutaneous  ligation  of  veins 
silk  is  preferable.  Since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery  and  the 
aseptic  ligature,  secondary  liftjmorrhage  h:\8  'become  an  exceedingly  rare 
accident,  and,  when  it  does  occur  it  is  in  wounds  where  the  antiseptic 
measures  have  failed.  A  vessel  in  an  aseptic  woimd,  tied  with  an  aseptic 
ligature,  becomes,  in  a  few  hours,  the  seat  of  a  regenerative  process  which 
effectually  guards  against  the  possibility  of  luiemorrhage,  even  if  the 
mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  the  ligature  should  be  removed  after  a 
few  days.     The  aseptic  ligature,  applied  under  strict  antiseptic  precau- 
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tions,  li.is  been  nch-nnbigeous  in  otiitr  tliax'tiuns.  Tlie  older  surgeons 
alwaj'8  exijectcil,  after  ligiitiiig  an  artery  in  its  continuity,  tliat  tlie 
ttiroinbns  would  extciiil  on  the  proximal  Mile  to  the  iicnrcRt  collateral 
branch,  anO,  on  this  account,  lliey  were  alwnys  aQxions  to  secure  a  space 
of  an  inch  or  more  between  tlie  ligature  ami  the  nearest  large  collateral 
bmndi,  ill  order  lo  prevent  aecondary  lia.-moiTlmge.  The  aseptic  ligature 
is  never  followed  by  such  extensive  tlironibosis,  and  the  intra-vasciilar 
cicatrix  is  often  exceedingly  narrow,— in  Tact, almost  linear.  The  limited 
thrombosis  and  the  pronipt  furmalion  of  an  intra- vtiscular  cicatrix  place 
the  stirgcon  now  in  a  position  tinit  lie  can  ligate  a  large  artery,  close  to  a 
collateral  branch  or  nenr  a  pinnt  of  liifiireation,  witliont  a  particle  of  fear 
of  incurring  secondary  hismorrliage.  In  the  ligation  of  veins  the  a-septiu 
ligatare  has  dispersed  all  fear  of  suppurative  tiirombo-pldebitis  and 
pyBemift,^coniplication8  whicli  were  formerly  so  much  feared,  even  after 
in3ignific:iiit  opeiiitions  on  veins.  In  t!ie  repair  of  wounds  union  between 
the  divided  ends  of  blood-vessels  is  probably  never  effected.    The  vessel- 


ends  are  temporarily  closed  eitlier  by  tying  with  a  ligature  or  by  the 
formation  of  a  tlirouibns,  the  former  being  the  case  when  vessels  of  some 
aize  have  been  dividi;d,  tlic  latter  being  accomplished  usually  npontanc- 
ously  in  vessels  which  give  rise  to  pareiichyuiatoiis  lin?mori'hagc.  In 
either  instance  the  ends  of  the  vessel  are,  later,  permanently  sealed  by  tlie 
formation  of  a  ctcatrl.t  by  proliferation  of  fixed  tissue-cells,  the  endo- 
theliii,  and  connective-tissue  cells.  The  interrupteil  circulation  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  wound  is  restored  indirectly  through  collateral 
'  branches,  which  arc  always  new  blood-vessels.  The  angioblasts  in  the 
injured  capillary  vessels  assume  active  tissue  proliferation  williin  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  injury  has  occurred,  and  through  them, almost  exclu- 
sively, the  new  blood-vessels  are  formed,  in  the  shape  of  loops,  which, 
coming,  as  they  do,  from  both  sides,  establish  the  vascular  connection 
between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  wound.  (See  Fig.  24.)  Many  of  tliese  new 
blood-vessels  disappear  after  the  consummation  of  the  reparative  process, 
while  others  renuiin  ns  pernmuciit  collateral  vessels  between  the  closed 
ends  of  the  old  blood- vessels  permanently  separated  by  the  injury. 
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It  is  only  quite  i-ecently  tlint  it  hsB  been  ascertained  tliat  a  divided 
muscle  can  unite,  under  favoitible  circumetaticeB,  liy  interposition  of  new 
inuBCulai*  tissue  between  tlie  divided  ends.  It  was  fovnierly  iwHived 
tbtit  bealing  was  always  &ccoui[)liHlied  by  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue,  and  that  tbe  ends  of  the  cut  muscle  remaiutd  permanently  sepii- 
iiitiid  liy  a  bridge  of  cicatricial  tissue.  The  theory  that  connective  tissue 
can  be  transformed  into  muscular  tissue  is  untenable,  since  Pflneger  has 
demonstrated  the  minute  structure  of  muscular  fibre.  K611iker  has 
sliown  that  tlie  fibrillin  in  the  mus- 
cle-librc  constitute  the  ren\  ground- 
sul)stance.  Riibl  ascertained,  by  his 
embrycil<^cal  i-esttirchtis,  tliat  the 
muscular  tissue  is  derived  from  a  dis- 
tinct i>ortion  of  the  niesoblast,  and, 
cousequently,  jiroved  that,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  cml>ryonal  life,  an 
absolute  ditfeicncc  takes  place  l>e- 
tween  muscular  nnd  connective  tis- 
sue. Heterotopic  muscular  struct- 
ures must,  thcrefoi-e.  l»e  looke<1  u|*on 
not  as  products  of  connective-tissue 
proliferntion,  but  jis  a  growth  fi'om 
a  displaced  ombryoual  matrix  of 
muscular  tissue. 

The  vegetative  capacity  of  mus- 
cle-cells, striped  and  unstriped,  is 
quite  limited,  as  compared  with  some 
of  llie  other  tissues ;  so  that,  if  the 
cn<.1s  of  n  muscle  tliat  has  been  cut 
transversely  are  sejKii'ntcd  for  more 
tliau  an  inch, complete  restoration  of 
tlie  continuity  of  the  muscle  is  not 

attained,  and  the  two  ends  are  connccte<t  by  a  baud  of  connective  tissue. 
If,  during  the  healing  of  ttie  wound,  tlic  cut  surfaces  of  the  muscle  are 
kept  in  accurate  contact,  and  even  if  a  pap  of  half  an  inch  exist  between 
them,  restoration  ad  integruvi  takes  place  by  jiroliferation  of  the  muscle- 
elements  near  the  seat  of  injury. 

Non-sfrtafed  Muscular  Fibre. — Stilling  and  Pfitzncr,  .is  well  ns 
Busachi,  have  shown  that  unstriped  niusculnr  fibres  multiply  by  indirect 
division  of  tlieir  nuidei,  and,  in  the  repair  of  wounds  of  tliis  tissue,  new 
fibres  are  produced  exclusively  by  tliis  method.     These  authors  studied 
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the  karyokinetic  changes  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  triton  Iseniatus, 
They  observed,  after  the  division  of  the  nucleus  in  the  usual  manner  by 
karyokinesis,  that  as  the  new  nuclei  separated  and  approached  the  poles 
of  the  cell  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell-body  at  the  transverse  axis  became 
narrower,  showing  a  well-marked  constriction,  which  would  indicate  that 
subsequeittly  cell-division  occurred.  Uerczel  witnessed  similar  changes 
in  the  hypertrophic  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  on  the  proximal  side 
of  strictures.  In  defects  caused  by  the  injury,  removal,  or  destruction 
of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  regeneration  takes  place  only  from  the 
margins,  while  the  centre  at  first  is  occupied  by  connective  tissue.  The 
new  muscular  fibres  are  at  first  irregularly  arranged,  and  it  is  only 
toward  the  completion  of  the  healing  process  that  the  new  tissue  repre- 
sents to  perfection  the  mature  muscular  fibres.  Klebs  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  leucocytes  serve  as  food  for  the  cells  which  undergo  karyokinetic 
changes. 

Striated  Muscular  Fibre. — 0.  Webor,  us  early  as  1854,  claimed  that 
in  the  healing  of  wounds  new  muscular  fibres  are  produced,  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  which  then  prevailed,  believed  they  were  derived 
from  connective  tissue.  Wittich  saw,  in  hibernating  frogs,  new  fibres 
which  he  believed  had  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  internal  peri- 
mysium. In  1865,  after  an  examination  of  a  genuine  myoma  strio. 
cellulare,  Buhl  expressed  the  opinion  that  new  muscular  fibres  are 
produced  from  old  fibres.  In  the  same  year  Waldeyer  discovered  the 
muscle-cell  sheath,  and  he  regarded  the  cell  inclosed  by  it  as  a  derivative 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  fibre,  but,  with  Zenker  and  others,  he  still  regarded 
the  perimysium  as  the  source  of  new  muscular  fibres.  In  1868  E. 
Neumann  made  the  observation  that  after  section  or  laceration  of  a 
muscle  the  ends  of  the  fibres  became  the  seat  of  active  tissue  changes, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  what  he  termed  muscle-buds.  These 
muscle-buds  were  not  only  found  at  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  but  also  on 
their  sides;  at  first  they  were  seen  to  be  composed  of  numerous  nuclei 
and  protophism,  Avhilc  later  they  were  transformed  into  striated  fibres. 
The  sarcolemma  is  such  a  delicnte  structure  that  new  cells  which  form 
within  it  readily  find  their  way  througii  it,  and  appear  upon  its  outer 
surface  in  the  shape  of  buds,  as  described  by  Neumann. 

Tizzoni  has  recently  investigated  the  karyokinetic  changes  in  the 
nuclei  or  sarcoblasts  in  the  perimysium  during  the  repair  of  muscle 
wounds.  The  first  evidences  of  cell  proliferation  were  seen  in  the  nuclei 
or  m3'oblasts  nearest  the  seat  of  injury,  and  proliferation  took  place  in 
fibres  which  had  underuone  degeneration  as  well  as  in  those  which  pre- 
sented a  striated  appearance.  Leven  found,  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  injury,  an  increase  of  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  sheath.    These 
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new  iKicIci  arc  nrrant^eil  in  the  form  of  rows  aii<)  lieiips,  and  \>y  miitiuU 
prettRurc  nrc  fl:itteiic<I.  M.iny  or  these  new  eleiiiuiitn  present  knryokinetic 
figures,  fiiiil  nrounil  tli«iii  protoplasm  is  (ti'{>ositctl,  nntl  the  new  cells 
become  npindlti-Hliapcd.  Tlie  new  lella  increase  in  numlior  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  dnv,  so  thnt  at  this  time  rn)m  five  to  si;;  can  be  seen  under 
one  field.  Klebs  Htiidicnl  regenemtioii  of  muscle  in  young  guinea-piga 
afler  puneturing  siil>cntaiieoUNly  tiie  gastrocnemius  muscle.  He  came  to 
the  following  conclnsions:  A  portion  of  tlie  muscnlnr  fibres  die  and 
shrink,  and  in  this  condition  they  can  be  stained  more  deeply  with 
liiemntoxylin  than  the  others.  Such  fibres  are  completely  removed  by 
nbsorption  within  the  first  fourdnys.     In  the  fibres  which  remain  striated 
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the  fibrillie  l>c(roine  pinini'r,  and  in  them  the  regenerative  process  can  be 
distinctly  si^cn.  The  nuclei  increase  in  number,  nnd  arc  p.ieked  densely 
together,  lint  nt  this  stage  he  was  nuHble  to  detect  any  evidences  of 
karyokincsis.  Piirinj;  this  stiijfo  Steudcl  wus  also  unable  to  detect  any 
aplKarances  which  indicated  indirect  cell  division.  These  young  cells  are 
called  snrcoblasts  by  Klebs,  and  their  transformation  into  mnscle-fibrcs 
is  effected  liy  aggregjition  around  them  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  pi-oto- 
plasm.  The  younuost  cells  are  round,  !Uid  the  change  into  spindle  form 
is  gradual.  The  new  cells  are  arranjreil  in  rows  between  the  old  muacninr 
fibre  (Fig.  26,  l>etwcen  O  and  R).  Some  aiitliors  l>elievc  that  the  sarco- 
blasts  unite  end  to  end,  and  that  the  ninscnlar  fibre  is  formed  in  tbi* 
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mnnnui'.  Kraske  and  Klulis  miiintiiiiieii  tliat  iniisciilnr  fibres  result  from 
n  single  cell  b^'  grmtiial  tiloiignttoii  oTtbe  cell-boily.  In  tlic  regeiieintion 
or  the  iniiaculnr  fibres  of  tlie  lienrl  fiftui'  injury,  Mitrtinli  ami  Boiiome 
witnessed  karyo mitotic  cbanges  in  tUe  interior  at  the  sbcatli  ul'  luiiiieruns 
fibi-es,  while  in  otbers  wliere  degcnerittivu  cliniigcs  liml  taken  plnce  no 
Bijcli  clisiiges  caiilil  be  seen.  In  wounds  of  tUe  beiirt  of  old  rata  karyo- 
initosis  commences  five  to  six  days  after  tlie  injury,  nn<l  docs  not  last 
longer  tbnn  six  to  seven  days,  and  results  only  in  inconi]i!etu  ru^ener- 
:ition.  In  niyocnrditis  tlie  rovmution  of  new  museular  fibres  bus  liecii 
observed  b}'  Vircliow,  Boettclicr,  and  Wuldeyer. 

Muscle  Suture. — In  the  trentment  or  reeent  wounds  special  pains 
should  be  tnken  to  secure  accurate  n|>|iruxiuiation  lietwecn  tlte  ends  of 
divided   muaclcs.     For  fhi'f   jmrpofie  sjiefial   inetins  must  be   employed 


■  wlion  large  muscles  have  been  divided  transversely.     In  siicii  crises  the 

Kreti'actiou  which  follows  gives  riwe  lo  grent  sepamtion,  which  cau  only 

wjbt  ovei'come  by  suLnriug  rcHpeclive  ends  separately  with  buried  animal 

■autures.     Qrent  care  is  necessary  not  to  invert  the  Diargins,  but  to  unite 

tte  cut  siirfiices  throughout,  nsing  foi'  this  purpose,  if  neceaanry,  as  many 

a  six  autnres,  which  must  inchnle  considerable  tissue  in  order  to  prevent 

tlieir  te.iring  tlii'ou<!li.     The  muscle  ends  should  be  secured  with  n  nmt- 

resssntni-eof  chromicized  cntgut  :is  shown  in  Fig.  26,nnd  the  edges  care- 

fidly  coaptntL'd  with  tliree  or  more  points  of  RUtiire  of  the  same  material. 

I  muscles  snp]>lied  with  a  well-nuirkid  sheath  this  should  be  siilured 

leiwrntely.     In  the  arter-tre.-dment  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  limb  in 

•lich  n  position  that  will  ri'liix  the  ftiiMired  niiiit-'les,  and  to  secure  imnio- 

I'Wlity  "f  III"-'  li"il'  in  this  positiiHi  liy  a  propei-  mevhiLnicnl  Bii|.port,  whieli 
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slioulil  not  lie  removed  iiiitil  tlie  Ue.iling  process  is  coaipleted.  in  onlvr  J 
to  prevent  siibseiiuent  iliiistaeis  between  llie  oulureil  ends.     WLen  it  ia 
ileaimble  lo  clongatu  a  conlincteil  inneulc  iu  the  tiurrculiim  of  deformities, 
as  in  tlie  trciitmeal  o!'  toi'ticoHis,  tlie  uuntracted  luusule  slioiiid  be  esj)used 
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iis  in  the  repair  of  coiiin;t;tive  tissue.     TeiuIoDs  art  coiuposi^il 
EoF  camjiact    trunnc-ctive  tissue    surroiiiideil    by   a  dcllcute  nii^mbi'iiii*.', — 
Aht:  tcndoD-slientli.      In  iujuriea  of  tendons  the  libroblasta  furnish  tbi- 
^new  in.tlei'ini,  wliiuh   is   iuteiposed  between   ibu  cut  w   torn  ends  iin<l 
KwliicL  restores  the  continuity  of  tlib  teudim.     The  process  of  rej'aii'  is 
Efaxtitnted  near  the  tendon-ends  mid  siiows  itaelf  in  tbo  splittiu^r  up  of 
^thc  fibi-ils.     Tiic  new  nmteriul  nets  first  the    part  of  a  tenient-eubBtftnci', 
a  the  conrse  of  two  or  three   weeka  is  tiimaforineil   into  new  coii- 
nective  tiiieue.     In  open  wounds, 
complicated  by  injury  to  tendons, 
I'thecnrefnl  surgeon  never  uegleets 
>   pince   the  tendon-ends  in  the 
ftivoi'able     conditions     for 
^pcudy    iind    satisfactory    rejKiir 
a)y  resorting  to  primary  tendon 
If  :t  uumlier  of  tendons 
'  tuive  lieen   injured   at  the   same 
time,  it  is  often  dilltcult  to  iden- 
tify the  ends   whicli   belong   to- 
gether and    much    lime    is    often 
Miisumi'ii,  anil  ti  {Treat  dettl  of 
tare  must  l>e  exercised  in  finding 
suturing  the  respective  ends. 
Elf  tlic  proximal  end  has  reti'iicted 
lllto  the  sheath  beyond  easy  reach 
k  is  tietter  to  lay  the  slientli  open 
I  to  raake   repeated    fruitless 
^tempts    to   grasp    tlie    tendon, 
^be    l>eBt    suturing    material    is 
^romicized    eutgut.       The    /ri-k- 
ique     of     tenorrbapliy     is    well 
&OWn  in  Fig.  37,  Fia.  as.-SEConPAny  SuTrmso  of  Kxtbh- 

'I'lie  surgeon  is  often  called  tutur' <i'iiuutnce. 

n  to  restore  tlio  continuity  of  a 
^ndon  in  cases  in  which  primary  tendon  sntnrc  was  neglected   or  in 
(tich  it  failed,  and  then   resorts  to  secondary  tenorrhaphy,  which  is 
irformed   in   the    ttnme   manner   as  primary  tendon  suture,  after  the 
tndon-ends  have  l>een  exposed  and  vivified. 

Tendoplasty. — ^In  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  substance  in  tendon 
lufies   renders  approximation  of  the  tendoii-ciuls   impossible,  and  in 
.ny  cases  of  open  tenotomies   for  contractnred  tendons,  restoration 
if  the  continuity  of  the  tejiilon  can  only  bo  secured  by  a  plastic  oper- 
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pi'ocedui'i-fl  are  sbonn 

U I  lick  interposes 

of  catgut,  which  acts 


callus.     The  exterjini 
the  broken  bone  is  am 
the  frrtjiinuiits  nre  nut  well 
grinliijillv  iLfterthc  fractii 


islanre  is  cullc'd  teiiiioiilasty.    A  numhei'  of  valunble'l 
in  Fig.  2H. 

lietncen  the  ends  of  the  lemlon  n  braided  bundle  J 
us  a  temporary  biidj^c-work  for  the  flbroijlnsts  nnd 
whieli  is  rcplacwi,  in  the  course  of  time,  by 
permanent  tissue.     K.J.  Scuu  employe<I  this 
method  of  sutunng  d   distance  oritli    great 
success  in  a  case  of  extensive  lost  of  t«ndoii-  \ 
tissue  involving  all  of  the  extensor  tendoRB  J 
of  the  Qugers  of  one  hand.     The  degree  of  i 
separatioii  of  tlie  tcndon-onda  and  technique  ] 
of   o|ieration   are  shown    in    Fig.    29. 
patient   recovered    full  nso  oT  the   extensor  j 
tendons  in  the  course  ol'  two  months. 

An  exceedingly  valuuble  method  at  1 
uU'ecting  elongation  of  a  coiitiitctiired  tendon  ^ 
was  devised  by  Ander.ion.  It  consists 
splitting  the  tendon  longitudinally  ami  cut-  ] 
tiny;  ciich  half  on  op[K)8ite  sides  sufflcientlf  I 
far  a|iiirt  s-o  that  the  neeeesary  degree  of  £ 
elongation  can  be  8wiire<l  by  suturing  lc»>fl 
geilier,  end  to  end  or  latei-ally ,  the  long  ends,  f 
(Fig.30.)  In  unitingalargetendoii.citlierbya 
simple  suturing  or  by  a  plastic  oi)eration,  it  I 
is  important  to  suture  the  sheath  separately  ; 
or.  if  this  is  absent,  to  make  a  new  sheath  of  I 
'iiniiective  tissue  with  which  the  tendon! 
~lii)uld  l>e  covered.  Immobilization  of  theJ 
iinib  must  Ite  continued  until  the  process  of  f 
npair  is  completed,  which  will  reipiire  from  ] 
three  to  six  weeks. 

BONE. 

The  i;rnniiliition  mnterial  by  which  th«  I 

II  acliiicd     bone     unites     is     called     callus,  i 

Ai'cording  to  tlie  location   of  this  mnterikla 

;ironnd,  within,  or  between  the  fragmenta,  w^l 

^pcnk  nf  an  external,  internal,  Or  inte lined iatftl 

provisional  callus  is  abundaut,  as  a  rule,  irheri 

oiinded  by  a  thick  i:uahion  of  soft  parts,  and  wheoiB 

ibili/.ed.     It,  furnii  early  iind  disnp|)eanJ 

inited.    The  internal  or  nieihillary  callua,  I 
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which  takes  the  place  of  the  medullary  tissue  in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  long  bones,  serves  a  useful  purpose  as  a  means  of  fixation  of  the 
fragments,  and  is  also  removed  in  the  course  of  time  after  union  has 
taken  place,  and  with  its  disappearance  the  medullary  cavity  is  restored. 
The  intermediate  or  definitive  callus  is  the  material  interposed  between 
the  broken  surfaces,  and  which  is  transformed  into  permanent  tissue. 
Callus  is  the  product  of  cell  proliferation  of  tliose  tissue-elements  which 
are  directly  concerned  in  the  growth  and  development  of  bone. 

Duhamel  de  Monceau  attributed  to  the  periosteum  and  endosteum 
the  function  of  producing  callus.  Haller  and  his  prosector,  Detlef,  be- 
licvetl  that  the  periosteum  takes  no  part  in  the  regeneration  of  bone,  but 
that  callus  is  derived  from  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone,  more  especiall}' 
the  myeloid  tissue.  Dupuytren  maintained  that  the  periosteum  and  the 
paraperi osteal  connective  tissue  were  bone-producing  tissues.  Cruveil- 
hier  claimed  that  the  lacerated  soft  tissues  around  the  fractured  bone- 
ends,  the  periosteum,  connective  tissue,  muscles,  tendons,  etc.,  furnished 
the  material  for  the  callus. 

Flourens  claimed  that  the  periosteum  alone  could  produce  new  bone. 
Rokitansky  asserted  that  callus  is  developed  directly  from  bone  and  its 
connective  tissue,  including  the  periosteum.  From  his  own  experimental 
work,  R.  Heine  came  to  the  conclusion  that  re<^eneration  of  bone  takes 
place  from  connective  tissue  in  and  around  bone  and  the  periosteum. 
According  to  Virchow,  callus  is  produced  from  connective  tissue  outside 
of  the  bone,  as  well  as  from  the  medullary  tissue.  Hofmokl  con- 
sidered as  sources  of  callus  formation  the  periosteum,  bone,  and  mar- 
row. Gegenbauer  takes  the  ground  that  bone  is  produced  directly  from 
connective  tissue.  He  asserts  that  Sharpey's  fibres,  if  traced  carefully, 
can  be  seen  springing  from  a  bony  point  between  the  Haversian  canals, 
from  which  point  they  radiate  toward  both  sides  into  the  lamellar  sys- 
tems. The  fibres  form  net- works,  and  at  points  of  intersection  bone- 
cells  are  produced,  and  a  deposit  of  lamella;  takes  place  around  the 
connective-tissue  fibres. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  provisional  callus  is  the  prod- 
uct of  tissue  proliferation  from  the  periosteum,  while  the  definitive  or 
permanent  callus  is  produced  directly  from  the  medullary  tissue.  The 
provisional  callus  is  nature's  splint,  its  only  object  being  to  immobilize 
the  parts  until  the  definitive  callus  firmly  and  permanently  unites  the 
fragments.  The  tempoi'ary  callus  is  an  accidental  product,  and  appears 
earliest  and  most  copiously  where  the  paraperi  osteal  tissues  are  most 
abundant  and  motion  between  the  fragments  greatest;  the  intermediate 
or  permanent  callus  is  pnxluced  later, and  is  transformed  into  permanent 
tissue.     Oilier  and  Bucholtz,  in  their  experiments  on  transplantation  of 
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perioRteuiD,  fuuiid  tlitit  the  transplanted  tissue  first  produced  cartiUge, 
which  hitcr  WI18  tmiiH formed  into  bone;  lint  they  nlao  iiseertitined  that 
such  bone  disiippeared  ngiiiii  unless  it  formed  in  n  pince  where  Iratic  nor- 
mnlly  esista.  Cohnlieiin  iind  Miins  cnme  to  the  same  conulnsiun  from  tbeir 
experinieiits  on  intra-venous  trtii -plintntion  of  pcriosteni  gmtls.  It  ia 
possible  Hint  speciid  s  (M  s  7  }  e  the  active  agents  in  the 
removal  of  tissue  in    [  to  physiological  existence. 


FlO.  31.— 8E<!TI(m 


Macewen  has  mnintninefl  for  years  that  bone  grows  only  from  bone,  and 
the  i-esults  obtained  by  applying  this  ])riiicL|>le  in  practice  speaks 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  That  iiiudnllary  tissue  alone  can 
produce  bone  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Bruns.  The 
osteoblasts  from  which  bone  productitm  alone  can  take  place  are  found 
in  the  j)eriostenm,  more  esijccially  its  inner  layer,  the  cambium,  and  in 
the  interior  of  bone.  Regeneration  of  bone  from  these  cells  takes  place 
in  two  ways, — eitlier  the  cells  are  transformed  into  an  osteoid  tissue,  or 
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they  are  first  chiingeii  into  cartilitge-cells,  mid  tlio  bitter  at  a  later  stage 
OiiiUrgo  osfiilicalion.  Tlie  osteoblasts  in  the  periosteiini,  and,  to  a  Itisser 
extent,  tliosa  in  the  ccntrul  modulUiry  cavity,  piotluce  bone  by  this  indi- 
rect metliod,  while  in  otiier  places  ossification  is  effected  in  a  more  dirvct 
vay  by  the  osteoblasts  being  trnnsfornied  into  nn  osteoid  snbstance. 

In  tiie  normal  regeneration  of  hone,  cartilage  plays  nn  important  part. 
As  the  bone-cells  disappear,  or  at  least  lose  their  nuclei  where  cartilage- 
cells  form,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  cartilage-cells  represent  stnicliires  in- 
termediate between  osteoblasts  and  bone-cells.     Cartilage  is  abundant 
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where  union  is  retarded,  and  especially  in  cases  of  pseudarthrosis. 
During  ossification  the  hyaline  cement- substance  between  the  eartilage- 
oella  is  dissolved,  and  the  space  gives  way  to  himcllie,  while  tiie  cells  are 
transformed  into  bone-cells.  According  to  Kmfit,  multiplication  of  the 
bone-producing  cells  of  the  periosteum  can  be  seen  twenty  to  thirty 
hours  after  fracture,  in  the  shape  of  karyottinetic  figures  in  the  nuclei  of 
the  cells,  while  somewhat  later  the  same  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
endothelia  lining  the  blooci -vessels.  The  new  cartilage-cella  also 
multiply  by  karyokinesis.  Like  in  the  healing  of  wounds  in  soft  parts, 
the  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  fracture  take  no  part  in  the  process  of 
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regeneration,  as  their  proliferatiou  capacity  has  been  destroyed  by  tbe 
trauma  as  well  as  the  sudden  diminution  oftlie  vascuhir  supply-.  Osteo- 
porosis at  the  seat  of  regeneration  is  always  present,  and  results  from 
the  action  of  another  kind  of  cells  discovered  by  Kcilliker, — the  osiea 
Hants,  Robin  described  them  as  myeloplaques.  They  are  found  in 
Howship's  lacunae  where  resorption  takes  place. 

The  osteoklasts  appear  to  be  nothing  else  but  myeloid  cells  which 
have  lost  their  bone-producing  function  ;  they  are  in  reality  h3'perpla8tic 
osteoblasts.  Absorption  of  bone  takes  place  because  these  cells  do  not 
produce  bone.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  cells  are  altered 
bone-cells,  as  no  intermediate  forms  have  been  found.  Ziegler  does  not 
assign  much  influence  to  these  cells  in  the  resorption  of  bone.  Wegner 
has  shown  that  in  pathological  processes  in  bone  where  resorption  takes 
place  they  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  blood-vessels,  and  on  this 
account  he  believed  they  were  derived  from  the  vessel-wall.  Klebs  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  osteoklasts  may  secrete  a  chemical  substance  which 
decalcifies  the  bone.  Resorption  of  superfluous  callus  is  accomplished 
undoubtedly  by  the  action  of  osteoklasts,  an  exceedingly  useful  function, 
as  by  it  form  and  strength  of  the  broken  bone  are  restored. 

According  to  Meyer  the  architectural  structure  of  the  spongiosa, 
aflcr  the  healing  of  a  fracture,  adapts  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  so 
that  the  new  traction  and  pressure-curves  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  resist  the  greatest  degree  of  force.  This  capacity'  of  adaptation 
is  present  to  a  vciy  high  degree  in  bone. 

Abnormal  and  Defective  Callus. — Callus  may  be  formed  in  excess  of 
local  requirements  after  a  fracture,  and  yet  no  union  take  place.  The 
osteoblasts  respond  promptly  to  the  stimulus  created  by  the  trauma, 
karyokinetic  changes  occur  early,  new  cells  are  formed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  a  large  mass  of  new  material  is  deposited  at  the  seat  of 
f»*acture,  but  bony  consolidation  does  not  occur  because  the  new  tissue 
does  not  undergo  ossification.  The  normal  development  of  cells  is 
arrested  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  chemical  processes  upon  which  ossifi- 
cation depends  are  delayed  or  fail  to  appear  altogether.  Prompt  bony 
union  does  not  only  imply  that  the  osteoblasts  at  the  seat  of  fracture 
should  undergo  kar^'okinetic  changes  and  multiply,  but  that  the  new 
tissue  must  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  favorable  chemical  conditions 
which  will  enable  it  to  be  transformed  into  bone. 

A  few  3'^ears  ago  B.  von  Langoiibeck  reported  2  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  femur,  where  he  resorted  to  amputation  of  the  thigh  under  the  belief 
that  the  luxuriant  callus,  which  formed  in  each  case  at  the  seat  of 
fracture,  was  a  sarcoma.  Microscopical  examination  in  both  instances 
showed  that  the  swelling  was  composed  of  cells  which  are  found  in  callus 
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al  an  eiirly  sLage  of  its  rumiiLtioii,  witliixit  niiy  evidences  of  oasiScntion 
of  tbt!  new  uiiitetifil.  The  cuiises  uf  ilebyed  ossitiuiitioii  are  uoL  known, 
but,  a«  ill  ti  numlier  of  instances  of  pt'ofuse  callus  foi'iiiatioii  and  delayed 
union  a  vigorous  aiitisyiihilitic  course  of  ti-c.itiiiciit  jiroduced  favorable 
rtsulls,  it  appears  tliat  the  virus  of  syphilis  uiny  at  lenst  be  oue  of  them. 
We  know  that  lu  gumniata  the  same  conditious  prevail  in  the  persistence 
of  tissue  in  its  embryonal  slate  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  or  until 
the  syphilitic  vims  has  been  removeil  or  neiilrtillzed  by  proper  anti- 
sypLilitic  treatment. 

In  cases  where  no  such  cause  for  the  delay  of  the  transition  of  ciilhia 
into  Imne  can  be  surmised,  the  iutemnl  administration  of  minute  doses 
of  phosphorus  should  be  tried.  Kassowitz  produced  osteoporosis  in 
nnimnis  experimentally  by  large  duses  of  phosphorus,  while  minute 
doses  produced  an  opposite  eHcet.  He  recommended  the  remedy  in 
small  doses  in  the  treatment  of  rickets,  and  since  then  it  Las  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  with  tlie  best  results. 
The  action  of  this  drug  undoubtedly  would  prodncc  a  favorable  elTect 
upon  the  osteoid  materinl,  in  basteuing  its  tmnsition  from  the  embryonal 
into  a  mature  slate. 

The  amount  of  callus  thrown  out  in  every  insttnee  dejiendB  on  :  1. 
The  gcncmt  condition  of  the  patient.  3.  The  location  and  structure  of 
the  fractured  bone.  3.  Tlie  amount  of  local  injury.  4,  Tlie  degree  of 
displacement.     5.  The  perfection  of  immobilization. 

As  a  rule,  a  minimum  amount  of  callus  is  produced  when  the  patient 
is  sutTering  from  any  wasting  or  acute  febrile  affection  or  is  tlic  victim 
tif  nny  so-culled  constitutional  diseases;  when  the  broken  bone  is  very 
compact  and  locatetl  near  the  surface  of  the  body ;  when  the  injury  was 
slight,  with  little  or  no  displacement,  and  when  during  treatment  the 
broken  ends  have  been  kept  at  rest  and  in  constant  and  in  nninterrupteil 
coaptation. 

Opposite  conditions  are  followed  by  an  exuberant  production  of 
callus.  The  influence  exercised  by  parapcriosteal  tissues  in  determining 
the  amount  of  callus  is  well  illustrated  in  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  ulna ; 
where  llie  bone  is  subcutaneous  little  or  no  callus  is  found,  while  in 
places  where  it  is  deei>Iy  covered  by  muscular  and  aponeurotic  tissue  the 
Bmount  of  callus  is  great, — in  some  instances  so  great  that  it  fills  the 
entire  interosseous  space,  forming  a  bridge  of  bone  across  it,  perma- 
nently cementing  the  fibula  or  i-adius,  as  the  ease  may  be,  to  the  broken 
bone. 

To  obtain  bony  consolidation  after  a  fracture  cei-tain  well-recognized 
conditions  are  necessary:  1.  A  sulllcient  lilooil -supply  to  the  part.  2. 
Unimpaired  innerv.ition  of  the  part.      3.  Placing  and  maintaining  the 
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fragments  in  contact,  or  at  least  in  sucii  close  proximity  that  the  calhis 
thrown  out  from  both  extremities  can  meet  and  establish  a  bony  bridge 
between.  Injury  of  any  principal  vessel  or  nerve  of  a  limb,  as  a  compli- 
cation of  any  fnicture,  does  not  only  endanger  the  integrit}'  of  the  limb, 
but  ma\'  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  production  of  non-union. 

Injury  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  long  bones  has  no  influence  in  pi*e- 
venting  the  formation  of  callus,  claimed  by  several  writers,  inasmuch  as 
the  combined  statistics  from  the  practice  of  different  surgeons  do  not 
sustain  this  assertion.  An  excessive  supply  of  blood  in  the  part — either 
from  an  undue  afllux  of  blood,  the  consequence  of  an  excessive  irritation 
about  the  seat  of  fracture,  or  from  obstruction  to  the  venous  return— •• 
frequently  affects  callus  formation  in  a  detrimental  manner.  These  con- 
ditions often  interfere  with  the  normal  reparative  process,  the  histological 
elements  which  are  intended  to  furnish  the  callus  not  undergoing  the 
typical  embryonal  tissue  transformation. 

The  following  are  tiie  principal  causes  which  have  been  enumerated 
as  giving  rise  to  false  joints  : — 


Ocnci 


Rachitis.  Syphnis. 

rbutus.  Acute  febrile  affectionfl. 


■a.       t" 
>vaj 

Prolonged  lactAtion. 


]   Wa«tiiijj  tliseascfl.  Pregnancy. 

I   Pr 


'  Int(M'po8ition  of  soft  tissue  between  fracture. 
Separation  of  frapnienU. 
Imperfect  inunoitilizatlon. 
Local       "i    Imperfect  circulation  from  concomitaDt  swelling,  too  tight 
dressing:,  or  i>o8ition  of  limb. 
Obliquity  of  fracture. 
Complication  of  fracture. 

I  have  not  enuraernted  old  age  as  a  cause  for  delayed  or  non-union. 
Statistics  show  that  these  accidents  are  found  almost  exclusively  in 
young  people  at  the  age  of  20  to  35  years.  With  the  exeei)tion  of  joint 
fractures,  fractures  unite  prompth'  and  in  a  short  time  in  the  aged. 
Senile  osteoporosis  maj-  be  considered  a  favorable  condition  for  a  callus 
formation. 

A  great  diversity  of  oi)inion  prevails  among  surgeons  in  regard  to 
the  influence  of  general  conditions  on  the  production  of  callus.  Some 
claim  that  non-union  is  almost  invariably  due  to  general  causes.  I 
recollect  very  well  the  remark  of  the  late  Professor  von  Nussbaum  on 
this  subject.  In  a  lecture  he  claimed  that  nearly-  all,  if  not  all,  fractures 
that  fail  to  unite  by  bone  occur  in  patients  suffering  from  some  con- 
stitutional taint,  more  especially  syphilis,  lie  referred  to  several  cases 
where  no  attempt  at  union  took  place  under  the  most  favorable  local 
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cumlitioiia,  aiitl  where  a  coiirrie  of  tnercuriid  iiiuiicLion  was  prounaly 
followet)  by  bony  coiisolidiitiuii. 

Defective  callus  fonnatioii  will  uecessarily  follow  a,  fracture  if  tUe 
osteoblasts  fail  to  enter  upon  iin  active  (irooesa  of  cell  proliferation, 
'riiese  lire  the  cases  where  the  surgeon  resorts  to  loeal  mKasuies  whicli 
tire  iiitomletl  to  stimulate  tliu  cells  to  iiicreased  activity.  Fractiiroa  of 
tlie  lower  extremities  whicli  Lave  failed  to  Unite  as  long  ae  the  [mlieiit  is 
kept  ill  beil  often  niiite  promptly  after  lie  is  allowed  to  walk  around  on 
crutches,  the  favorable  change  being  brought  about  by  uu  increased 
blood-Bupply  to  the  seat  of  fracture. 

Dumreicher  siiggceted  that  the  local  blood-supply  could  be  increased 
by  applying  a  compress  and  bandage  jilMtve  and  below  the  seat  of  fiactnre, 
while  HelfericU  more  recently,  and  with  tlic  same  object  in  view,  advised 
moderate  constriction  with  an  clastic  bandage  applied  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  nrteiial  circulation,  Knbbiug  of  the  frag- 
Rieuts  forcibly  against  each  other  is  an  old  method  of  treating  delayed 
union,  and  lias  often  been  sutlicienl  to  rouse  tlie  dormant  osteoblasts 
into  active  cell  jiroliferation.  Tlio  distinguished  Braiiiard  made  the 
treatment  of  delayed  union  a  npecial  study  iluring  many  j'ears  of  his 
useful  life,  and  devised  a.  new  method  of  treatment, — the  subcutaneous 
drilling  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments, — which  has  Iwen  extensively  prac- 
ticed and  lias  yielded  moat  excellent  results.  Tlie  drilling  of  the  ends 
of  the  broken  bone  has  a  most  decided  ellbct  in  nLimnlating  the  sluggiah 
reparative  process,  as  it  produces  osteoporoais  and  increaaes  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  parts,  both  of  these  conditions  iKiing  well  calculated  to 
increase  the  local  nutrition.  Dielfenbach  went  one  step  farther,  and 
advised  the  use  of  ivory  nails,  which  were  allowed  to  remain  until  they 
became  loose  and  dropped  out.  The  term  non-umon  is  a  relative  one,  as 
in  some  fractures  this  condition  may  have  been  reached  in  three  to  four 
months,  while  othei-s  may  unite  after  a  year. 

In  a  fracture  of  the  femnr,  in  n  healthy  man  who  came  under  the 
author's  observation,  that  had  not  united  a  year  after  the  accident,  bony 
consolidation  took  place  after  this  time  without  any  operative  inter- 
ference. In  another  case  bony  union  did  not  occur  until  nearly  two  yeare 
after  the  fracture  had  taken  pl.ace.  When  a  pseudarthrosia  has  once 
become  established,  all  meaHurea  which  have  been  found  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  delayed  nnion  are  useless,  and  the  only  rational  treatment 
in  such  cases  consists  in  transforming  the  old  fracture  into  a  recent  one. 
The  ends  of  the  fragments  are  exposed,  the  interposed  ligamentous 
•  structures— muscles  or  tendons — or  false  joint  excised,  and  the  ends 
viviDed  bi  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  large  surfaces  for  apposition. 
The    bone   should    never  be  cut  trans vei-aely,  but  always  obliquely,  or, 
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what  is  still  better,  VolkuiBuii'it  stqj-openitioii  sliould  lie  doiie  wlieiever 
tlie  existing  cotiditious  iiiuke  tUis  [lossible.  Diii'ct  lixutiuii  ul'  tlie  i'l'ng- 
meiits  witli  iiseptic  bone  or  ivory  uaiU  sLuulil  always  U-  jiriictieed.  &b  Uy 
tliie  exi>edient  we  are  able  to  secure  greater  iiumoliilit^'  between  iLe 
frugmt:iils,  iinrl  at  the  same  time  the  x>erfoi'utiouB  and  tlie  presence  or  the 
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foreign  bodies  cniiiiot  fail  in  imparling  nn  additional  stimuluB  to  the 
tisauea  which  will  expedite  the  process  of  repair. 

The  silver-wire  suture  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  to  seeui-o  flxa- 
lioti  of  the  frngments  in  recent  fractures  and  in  cases  of  iion-imioD. 

lu  mutiny;  obiitiue  rrujinieiita  Wille'fl  method  of  sutiiring,  shown 
ill  Figs,  36  and  36,  is  to  he  preftrretl.  Bircher  has  employed  cylinders  of 
ivory,  which  lie  intioihiced  into  the  medullary  cavity  as  a  means  of  flx- 
alioii.  The  writer  has  substituted,  for  the  solid  ivory,  hollow  perforated 
iutra-osseouH  splints  to  meet  the  same  indicatioun.  As  another  means  of 
direct  fixation,  the  author  has  devise<{  and  successfully  employed  boue 
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ferrules  in  a  inmiber  of  eases.    The  Bha])e,  size,  and  application  of  these 
ferrules  are  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  rretjnenoy  with  which  nonunion  is  met  with  after  intra-capsuUr 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  iho  femur  has  utmost  by  universal  consent  been 

ottrihutwl  to  dufectiv>t  fallus  formation.     It  has  bei-ii  chtinifd  that  in 
such  a  fmcture,  occurring  as  it  naually  docs  in  iwraona  advanced  in  life, 
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cnlliiB  production  is  nlwajs  (Icfi-ctivc,  and,  .is  the  upper  fragment  is  but 
scantily  supplied  witii  blood -vessels,  it  was  asserted  that  it  vrtia  not  iu  a 
condition  lu  take  au  activu  part  iu  tlie  reparative  process.  The  author 
made  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  rnu^luring  tliu  neck  of  the  femur 
nilhiu  the  limits  of  the  capsular  ligamout,  ami  as  loii<;  aa  the  fracture 
was  treated  in  the  customary  way  bony  union  was  never  attained.  He 
then  resorted  to  direct  meauu  of  fixation  by  tniusfixing  both  fragments 
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with  an  altsorbable  nail,  and  with  this  treatment  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing bony  union  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Since  that  time  lie  has 
treated  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  by  immediate  reduction 
and  iwrmanent  fixation  with  a  plaster-of-l'iiriH  e|)lint,  with  pressure 
over  the  troeliauter  miijor  in  the  direction  of  the  asis  of  the  neck  of 
tlie  femur  with  a  compress  and  set-screw,  the  latter  passin^j;  through 
a  splint  which  is  incorporated  in  the  plastcr-ol-l'uris  dressing.  With 
this  treatment  he  has  obtained  bony  union  in  a  number  of  instances 
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where  all  the  signs  and   symptoms    pointed    to  a   fracture  within  tUe 
capsular  ligament. 

It  is  a  well-estal dished  clinical  fiict  that  in  the  aged  other  fractures 
unite  readily,  and  psendarthrosis  is  exceedingly  uncommon,  excepting 
after  this  fracture;  and  the  writer  is  satiafieil  that  this  undesirable  result 
occurs  more  in  consequence  of  improper  treatment  than  defective  callus 
prodnction.  If  the  fragments  can  be  brought  in  accurate  apposition 
soon  aflei'  tlio  accident  has  occuri'ed,  and  couptrilion  can  be  maintained 
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iitiintcrniplodlj-  for  tiiree  Dionttis  by  an  Appropriate  iliessing,  Iwiij-  iinic 
('All  Im  seciireil  not  only  iu  cxcG|)tioiial,  but  in  the  miijurity  of,  i 
In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  as  in  Ibe  trentment  of  wounds  of  tlic  sofl 
purtB,  ncenriitc  conptiition  and  eflectJve  fixation  should  tic  Aimed  at  ho 


as  to  place  the  piirts  in  the  most  fnvorable  condition^  to  unite  by  tUe 
Bmalleet  possible  amount  of  new  muteiial. 

GLANDS. 
Testicle. — Oritlini  studied  regenerntion  of  tcatielc-Bubntiince  in  frogs, 
dogs,  chickens,  ami  guinea-pigs.     He  excised  a  wedge-Bliaped  piece  under 

slrii't  aiiti septic   piocautiona,  iind  killed   tlie  animals  in   fi'om  three  to 


aeventy-five  tlnyB,  Examination  of  the  specimens  eliowed  that  an  in- 
crenBe  of  tubtili  seminifeii  had  invariably  taken  place.  They  appeared 
to  have  originated  as  blind  pouches  from  pre-existing  tubules. 


Fbactttrb  or  Nbck  or  Fshcb. 


Liver. — Tizzoni  has  also  observed,  in  his  experiments  on  dogs,  pro- 
<1iiction  of  new  gland-tinsue  during  the  healing  of  wounds  of  the  liver 
find  (ifter  pnrtial  excision  of  thin  orgnn. 
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Spleen. — The  same  autbor  studied  experimentally  regeneration  of 
the  spleen-tissue,  and  found  that  this  occurred  after  jxirtial  and  complete 
extirpation,  the  new  tissue  being  made  up  of  elements  in  connection  with 
blood-vessels  of  the  adjacent  peritoneum.  After  complete  extirpation 
of  the  organ  the  new  spleens  api>ear  as  nodules  of  a  brownish  color, 
which  are  attached  to  the  vessels  of  the  i)eritoneum,  and  develop  around 
new  buds  of  these  vessels.  The  beginning  of  such  a  minute  spleen 
appears  as  an  accumulation  of  new  loose  connective  tissue,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  lymiih-corpuscles  are  found ;  later,  follicles  and  pulp-substance 
apiwar,  with  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  blood-vessels.  As  these 
little  organs  always  appear  about  tlie  hilus  of  the  8i)leen,  they  amnot  be 
supermimerury  spleens.  After  excision  of  we<lge-shai)ed  pieces  of  the 
spleen,  formation  of  new  spleen-tissue  has  also  been  observeii  upon  the 
omentum  at  a  point  opposite  the  wound  and  independently  from  tissue 
proliferation  in  the  wound.  Reproduction  of  tissue  therefore  takes  place 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  regeneration  of  lymphatic  tissue.  After 
the  removal  of  the  entiro  spleen,  tissue  proliferation  takes  place  in  the 
adjacent  blood-vessels,  the  product  of  which  corresponds  with  normal 
splenic  tissue,  and  doubtless  possesses  the  same  physiological  functions. 
As  the  immediate  result  of  such  proliferation,  an  altered  condition  of  the 
vessels  must  be  acei*ptod,  as  the  blocxl- vessels  of  the  omentum  and  peri- 
toneum correspond  with  the  fundus  of  the  stomach.  Mayer  claimed 
regenerative  capacity  for  the  pulp  of  the  spleen,  but  he  ma}*  have  lieen 
deceived  by  the  presence  of  lymi>hatic  glands  of  the  color  of  the  spleen 
at  the  seat  of  extirpation.  Picard  and  Malassez,  Bizzozero  and  Salvioli, 
and  finMlly  Tizzoni  and  F'ileti  showed  that  after  splenectomy  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  blood-t*ori)useles  is  observed  first,  but  as  the  new  spleen-tissue 
IS  produced  their  number  ajzain  increases. 

Lymphatic  Glands.— Bayer  and  Bacialli  have  shown,  by  their  exjieri- 
mental  investigations,  that  now  lymphatic  tissue  is  rapidly  produced 
after  partial  as  well  as  after  complete  removal  of  a  lymphatic  gland.  In 
the  regeneration  of  this  tissue  the  adjacent  adipose  tissue  ap|>eared  to 
take  an  active  part.  According  to  Bayer,  the  adipose  tissue  is  first 
infilti-ated  with  leucoeyles,  while  Bacialli  sjiw  new  endothelial  cells  and 
lymph-spaces  develop  from  the  connective-tissue  cells,  after  having  seen 
mitotic  figures  in  the  nuclei.  After  complete  extirpation  of  a  lymphatic 
gland,  reproduction  of  lymphoid  structure  in  all  probability  does  not 
take  place  from  any  other  but  lymi>hatic  tissue,  and  the  new  gland- 
tissue  is  the  proiluct  of  tissue  proliferation  from  the  cut  ends  of 
l^'mphatic  vessels. 

Kidney. — The  experiments  of  Tufller  have  demonstrated  that  the 
kidne}'  is  endowed  with  a  recu[)erative  capacity  which  is  common  to 


nearly  nil  of  the  glundular  organs.  Tiiey  show  tli;it  it  is  [losaible  to 
Buccesaively  remove  si  large  jiart  of  the  normal  rennl  tissue,  and  that, 
after  a  certniu  number  of  days,  the  Eioontr  the  lees  renal  pareucbynui 


Flo.  «.— WonHD 


KV,  FonRTH  Day.     {TiUmanru.) 


removed,  the  B|iecific  gravity  of  the  urine  and  tlie  excretion  of  urea  are 
perfectly  re-established,  and  that  compensation  was  due  jiartiaJly  t« 
hypertrophy   of  the  remaining  parenchyma   and    partially   to  the  new 


it  ur 


»■  tJviR,  Tknth  Day     Hartnackl  Oo  UL    (IIKbu 


'  formation  of  glomeruli,  and  this  happened  even  in  caaes  of  animals  ii 
which  one  kidney  liad  already  been  extirpated,  and  was  followed  by  a 
partial  removal  of  the  kidney  on  tlie  other  side.     Tulller,  as  a  result  of 
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his  experiments,  states  that,  in  animals,  from  15  to  23  grains  of  renal 
gland-tissue  are  suflicieiit  for  two  pounds  of  weight.  Estimating  the 
weight  of  the  human  body  at  one  hundred  and  forty  i)ound8,  from  1200 
to  1500  grains  of  renal  parenchyma,  apart  from  the  capsule,  which  is 
not  counted,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  life.  This  would  amount  to  about 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  normal  organ.  Surgically,  therefore,  it  is 
possible  to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  kidney,  the  remaining  |K>rtion  still 
ret:\ining  its  function ;  and  in  partial  destruction  of  the  renal  tissue  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  organ,  and  we  can  be  satisfieil  with  a 
partial  excision,  especially  if  the  condition  of  the  other  kidney  is  not 
known.  Partial  excision  may  become  necessary  in  injuries  of  this  orgxin, 
in  circumscribed  abscesses,  and  non-malignant  tumoi*s.  Successful  par- 
tial nephrectomy  has  been  done  by  Herczel  and  Kummeli,  in  both 
instances  for  circumscribcil  inflammatory  lesions. 

CENTRAL   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

The  central  nervous  system  is  built  up  partly  from  the  mesoblast 
and  partly  from  the  epiblast.  The  stellate  and  8pider-shai)ed  cells  are 
derived  from  the  mesoblast,  while  the  neuroj^lia  and  the  nerveKJells 
pro[)er  spring  from  the  neurobhist,  a  part  of  the  epiblast,  which,  in  the 
embryo,  is  located  nearest  the  middle  axis.  The  neuroglia  represent 
channels  of  nutrition,  which  are  formed  only  at  a  time  when  the  neuro- 
blastic  tissues  have  reached  the  height  of  their  development.  The 
mesoblnstic  portion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  does  not  increase  dur- 
ing the  healing  of  a  wound  of  these  parts.  In  pathological  conditions, 
however,  a-^  in  eases  of  multiple  sclerosis,  the  stellate  and  spider-shaped 
elements  proliferate  so  actively  that  the  nerve-cells  are  completely  dis- 
l)laeed  by  the  new  product.  Many  authors  have  expresse<l  their  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility  of  regenenition  of  bniin-tissue  after  injury  or  dis- 
ease, while  others  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  anil  claim  that 
complete  repair  can  take  place  in  c:ises  of  extensive  defects.  Voit  claims 
that  in  piireons  he  has  observed  complete  restoration  of  both  structure 
and  function  after  extirpation  of  the  entire  cerebrum.  While  large  de- 
fects are  not  repaired,  the  regenerative  capacity  of  the  nervous  elements 
cannot  bo  doubted,  and  snch  a  doubt  would  come  in  conflict  with  a 
general  law.  Kegeneration  of  the  cerebral  nervous  system  comprises  the 
production  of  new  ganglia-ivlls  and  neuroglia,  the  latter  consisting  of  a 
fine  net-work,  sometimes  of  nervous,  at  others  of  l)asic,  substance. 
During  the  healing  of  every  wound  of  the  brain  the  observer  can  satisfy^ 
himself  that  the  neuroglia  possesses  a  high  capacity  of  repro<iuction.  as 
well-marked  karyokinetic  chanires  C4in  be  seen  during  the  fii'st  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  injury.    The  new  cells  are  very  abundant,  and  arrange 
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themselves  iii  gruti]iB.  More  iliflicuU  is  the  iltrniuiistralion  of  the  same 
changes  in  the  gangliii-cella,  but  Mondtiio  (1886)  and  Coeii  (1887)  have 
given  descriptions  of  these  cells  which  leave  no  further  iloubt  that  they 
also  multiply  by  karyokinesis.  Klebs  has  also  observed  karyokinetio 
figures  in  the  nuclei  of  ganglia  cells  during  the  repair  of  injuries  of  the 
brain.  In  tlje  embryo,  increase  of  gangtia-cella  by  karyokinesia  has  been 
witnessed  by  PGlzner,  Uskoff,  Kauber,  Merk,  and  Ciittiini.  It  is  true 
that  bruin  wounds  heal  with  some  defects,  but  this  applies  to  extensive 
injuries  in  which  the  regenerative  capacity  of  the  bra  in -substance  is  not 
efinal  to  the  emergency;  hence,  only  a  part  of  the  defect  is  repaired, 
Klebs  gives  an  accui-iite  account  of  his  examination  on  the  reparative 
proceaa  in  two  cases  of  brain  injury, — one  recent,  the  other  of  lung  stand- 
ing. Microscopical  examination  of  the  tissues  from  tlie  seat  of  injury 
in  both  cases  showed  that  new  tissue  had  been  produced.  He  fonnd  many 
new  cells  from  the  neuroglia  which  he  is  inclined  to  lielieve  may  func- 
tionally take  tlie  place  of  ganglia-cells.  The  same  author  made  numerous 
experiments  on  young  aniinals  for  the  [lurpose  of  studying  the  process 
of  healing  in  wounds  of  the  brain.  With  an  aseptic  neeilie  the  brain 
waa  punctured.  No  symptoms  followed  the  injury.  The  brain  was 
examined  from  two  to  four  ilays  after  pnnctnre;  only  sliglit  meningeal 
hsmorrhnge.  The  needle-track  in  the  brain  not  closed.  Mitotic  changes 
were  found  not  in  the  cells  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  punct- 
ure, but  in  the  cells  corresponding  to  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  row 
from  it.  lu  the  same  place  were  found  an  aeoumulatioii  of  resting  nuclei, 
Mitotic  cell  proliferation  of  injured  cells  was  found  completed  ou  the 
fourth  day.  Ganglia-cells  undoubtedly  increase  in  number  in  the  aanie 
manner.  He  found  no  lencocytca  in  the  brain,  and  believes  that  those 
that  must  have  been  present  had  been  appropriated  ns  food  liy  the  cells 
which  had  undergone  karyokinetic  changes.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
anrface  of  the  brain  is  composed  of  numerous  lint  exceedingly  small 
cells,  and  their  numerous  connections  would  indicate  great  reprudnctive 
capacity. 

Peripheral  Nerves. — When  Cruikshank  suggested  the  jjossibility  of 
restoring  physiological  function  in  a  divided  nerve  by  suturing,  his  con- 
temporaries regarded  the  suggestion  as  an  abaurdity.  Since  that  time 
the  subject  of  nerve  regeneration  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  beat  men  in  the  profession,  and  from  the  knowledge  which  lias  thus 
accumulated  it  is  safe  to  repeat  the  statement  made  by  Van  Lair  recently, 
that  "  the  surgeon  who  neglects  to  suture  a  divided  nerve  commits  the 
aame  mi.stake  as  he  who  neglects  to  reduce  a  fracture  or  fails  to  unite  a 
divided  tendon,"  Kegencration  of  a  nerve  takes  place  exclusively  from 
pre-«xiating  nerve-fibres,     yehwunns   sheath  isolates  the  nerve-lii>re  so 
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thoroughly  from  the  mesoblast  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
tiic  latter  to  take  any  direct  or  active  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
former.  The  neuroblasts  from  which  tissue  proliferation  takes  place 
arc  found  within  the  nerve-sheath.  Confluence  of  the  new  ner\'e-elements 
within  the  neurolemma  does  not  take  place,  as,  according  to  Caltani, 
they  receive  envelopes  from  the  medulla.  Section  of  a  motor  fibre  is  at 
once  followed  b}'  degeneration  of  the  motor  terminal  i>art ;  hence,  degen- 
eration and  regeneration  in  the  divided  nerve  and  the  muscles  supplied 
by  it  are  parallel  processes.  Degeneration  and  regeneration  have  l)een 
studied  in  nerves  that  were  stretched,  lacerated,  or  completely  cut  across, 
and  the  histological  processes  were  found  almost  identical  in  all  of  these 
conditions.  The  study  of  degenerative  and  regenenitive  processes  side 
by  side  in  injured  nerves  has  thrown  much  light  upon  tlieir  minute 
anatomy.  The  meduUated  peripheral  nerve-fibre  is  composed  essentially 
of  Schwann's  sheath,  the  axis-cylinder,  and  a  fluid  which  appears  as  a 
periaxial  layer.  Klebs  looks  upon  this  fluid  as  a  sort  of  nervous  endo- 
lymph,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  great  mobility,  takes  part  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  nerve.  The  space  which  contains  the  fluid,  Iwing  between  the 
axis  cylinder  anil  the  sheath,  serves  not  only  the  purpose  of  a  chnnnei 
for  tlie  fluid,  but  also  for  the  dissemination  of  movable  elements,  as,  for 
instance,  migration  corpuscles.  Leucocytes  are  only  present  in  any 
considerable  numbers  in  pathological  conditions.  Schwann's  t* heath  is 
composed  of  connective  tissue.  The  large  oval  nuclei,  containing  each 
one  or  two  shining  nucleoli,  which  are  attached  to  its  inner  side,  are  the 
neuroblasts.  It  is  as  yet  not  definitely  settled  whether  the  jwrtion  of 
nerve  between  two  of  Kanvier's  constrictions  is  conipose<l  of  one  or 
more  cells.  ReoUis  accepts  Kanvier's  theory,  that  the  new  nerve-elements 
originate  from  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  central  end,  and  generally  from 
Ranvier's  ring  nearest  the  section.  A  single  myelin-fibre  is  produced 
here,  or  an  axis-cylinder  which  later  is  enveloped  by  myelin.  From  this 
tube  new  tubes  are  formed,  finally,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  in  number, 
which  approach  the  peripheral  end,  insinuate  themselves  into  empty 
Schwann's  sheaths  or  the  spaces  between  them.  Klebs  is  inclined 
to  acce])t  the  view  that  such  a  space  is  represented  by  one  cell,  and 
if  several  nuclei  are  present  thc}^  are  the  product  of  nuclear  seg- 
mentation. The  nuclei  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  peripheral 
nerve-cells.  The  specific  functional  contents  of  a  nerve-fibre  ure  the 
axis-cylinder,  theendolymph,and  medulla.  The  first  two  are  continuous 
with  the  neighboring  elements,  but  not  so  the  medullar}'  sheath.  The 
medullary  sheath  is  a  very  complicated  structure.  The  masses  of 
fat  are  held  together  and  are  inclosed  by  a  frame-work  of  keratin. 
Finer  keratin  threads  unite  both  sheaths  in  the  form  of  Golgi's  spirals, 
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which  are  present  in  the  fiiiintla  of  Schmiilt-Liuitennunn'B  mtduUary 
Bpiiccs;  besides,  numerous  ti'nnsvei'se  threads  are  "ti'ung  uut  in  zigzag 
shape  between  the  sheuLhs.  The  constituent  jinrtH  of  tlic  inedulhiry 
portion  of  the  nerve-fibre  ciin  disujipear  sepiirflt^ly  ;  il'  the  luedullur.v 
fat  IB  removed  I'y  absorption,  the  keratin  I'ruiue-worli  t)ecomes  visible, — a 
condition  which  is  present  during  llie  early  stages  of  neuritis  parenchy- 
mntosa;  if  tlie  keratin  I'rame-work  ia  dissolved,  the  fat  appears  in  drops, 
.  as  can  be  seen  during  the  degeneration  of  a  nerve  after  seetion.  The 
axis-cylinder  ia  a  pre-existing  structure,  which, 'however,  can  be  only 
distinctly  outlined  against  the  medullary  sheatli  and  endolympli  liy 
post-mortem  influences.  Its  structure,  ia  the  larger  inedullated  flbrcs  at 
least,  is  not  simple,  but  is  eom|x>3ed  of  fine  Gbrillie,  held  together  by  an 
amorphous,  gelatinons  substance.    Physiologically,  this  part  of  tlie  nerve 
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must  be  regarded  as  a  complex  of  different  conductors,  which  only  differ 
by  the  qualities  uf  motility  and  sensibility.  Regeneration  of  a  lieriph- 
cral  nerve-fibre  is  a  regular  typical  process,  as  far  aa  it  serves  as  a 
BuliBtilute  for  lost  elements  of  a  nerve.  The  procesa  resembles  the 
physiological  growth  of  a  nerve  which  always  occurs  only  in  coiiuuctiou 
with  the  central  nervoiis  system.  If  the  sepnnition  between  the  nerve- 
ends  exceeds  an  inch,  restoration  of  its  continuity  witliout  assistance 
lunot  t:iko  place.  In  such  an  event  the  ends  become  bnlbons,  the 
medullary  substance  in  the  distal  ])Ortion  nndergoea  degeneration,  and 
the  axis-cylinder  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct.  The  same  changes 
take  place  in  the  nerve-ends  after  amputation.  When  a  nerve  is  simply 
divided  and  there  is  no  loss  of  substance,  the  ends  remaining  in  close 
contact,  function  is  established  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  In  two 
instances  Oluclt    observed    perfiict   function   within  twenty-four  buurs. 
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He  c-oiielu<lGS  tliat  the  ^'i-u: 
(■iiiiiliivtiiiii  III  tlit^ne  cnscM. 
(■(.wis,  wlii-r.'  lie  .iivi(i.-<l  tlii- 
liuii.-li()ii  Wiis  restureil  in 
V:ui  Liiii'  ni-c  of  t1i<>  opiiiJ[>i 
ln'oximiLl  ciiil,  Acci)riliii<r 
line  niid  one-ltiilf  to  twu  ii 


iilntioii  tixHiieH  iiiiiHt  liiive  lieen  tlie  menns  of 
III  Ilia  ex]H'riiiieiilK  on  tlie  ni-intic  nerve  in 
icive  !in<l  iiiiiiii-ili:itely  «ntnri'il  nitli  u.it;^iit, 
■will  lia,v  to  uifihty-six  Iiuhih.      Wullcr  ami 
tliiit  itfjeiK-riitiim  i>roeoeil8  entirely  from  tlie 
;  to  Van  Lnir,  the  zone  of  iiriilifeiiUion  extends 
If  centimetres  above  the  ilivided  end, 
nii<)  the  new  nmteiiiil  it*  prineiiuilly   fnrniahed 
liy  the  eorticiil  tnln'H.     The  yonng  filirea  may 
iittnin  n  leii<;t]i  of  from  one  to  even  xix  centi- 
metres;  lieyonil  this  distitnec  tliey  i'ei|iiirc  the 
Kn|>|ioi't  of   emjity   nerve-sbeiitlis.     If  siieh  a 
sni>j>ort  is  not  (iivKeiit  the  new  filircK  ce»se  to 
•;row  nml    iiiidi'r<;o   !itn>iihy.      Wlieii    there    is 
!i  siciei'    l)elween    the   hevt-red    iierve-ends,  the 
(Hires  ensily  jH-nW r:ite  thruiii;;li    the  eieatricinl 
ti^sne  iH  long  as  it  is  enil>ryona1.     Upon  this 
observation  are  iMsed  tlie  exi>erimi'nl8  of  Van 
Lnir,  toIio  seeitred    union    belweon    iierve-euda 
widely  Hepariiled  by  interiiosiiii;  between  tliem 
ft  ileealcificd-bone   tnbe,    tlie    new    nerve-lil>rcs 
foIIowin<;  the  Haversian  canal  or  the  fiHsnrcs 
caused  by  absoqition, 

Uy  Van  Lair's  method  a  distance  of  six  to 
seven  centimetres  has  been  siicoessfLitly  bridpcd. 
The  time  reqnireil  in  tlie  iPiniir  of  siieli  Itir^^e 
defeels  depends  on  the  afie  of  tlie  |>aUent, — 
from  three  to  eight  months.  Cohisanti  claims 
thiit  (b\^encration  of  the  peripheral  end  only 
■xtciids  as  far  as  the  next  Kanvler's  ring,  while 
I'izzoni  found  that  degenerution  extends  fioin 
he  seat  of  injury  in  both  dii-eitioim,  only  that 
t  is  more  markeil  on  the  distal  aide.  Most 
of  the  recent  writers  on  the  snlijuct  assert 
that  when  a  piece  of  the  nerve  is  resected  the  entir*i  nerve  on 
the  distill  aide  nndergoes  degeneration,  while,  if  the  nerve  is  only- 
divided  and  the  ends  arc  immediately  sntnred.  at  least  a  nninlier  of 
the  nerve-fibres  retain  their  integrity.  Eicbhorst  and  others,  who  have 
made  regeneration  of  the  nerves  a  special  study,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  nerve-fibres  of  both  ends  participate  in  the  process  of  repair, 
and  that  regeneration  commences  with  defeneration.  Eiolihorst  believes 
that  regeneration  takes  place  exehmively  by  splitting  of  the  axis-cylinder 
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within  Si: li Willi II 'a  slietitli,  so  tiiat  tlie  hitter  in  llio  coiir^ie  c>r  time  liectnnes 
distended  witli  the  product  of  proliferntion.  Continuity  is  restored  liy 
the  centrdl  fi!)rils  beinj;  piislied  outwiird  tliroiigli  the  cicatrix  to  nifet  tiic 
liei'ipheriil,  mid  coalescence  follows,  BeneUe,  ou  tlie  other  iiniul,  traced 
tlie  origin  of  tlie  new  tlbrea  to  protoi>luHm  of  the  iieiiroh lasts,  which  aru 
transformed  into  delicate  niirils,  which  become  surrounded  by  a  coaliji>| 
of  inyelinc. — tlie  future  medulla.  It  is  more  prolmhie  that  regeneration 
of  a  nerve  takes  place  l>y  the  l:ittcr  metlioil.  After  :i  tnuiina  ri'proilue- 
tion  of  the  axis-cylinder  always   follows.     According  to  a  iiiiiLilier  of 


investigators  who  have  studied  this  sulijcct,  sevcnil  axis-oylinders  are 
formed  within  each  Schwann  sheath,  each  of  which  is  fiiirroiindetl  by  n 
separate  niednllaiy  sheath.  It  is  dilllcult  to  ascertain  wliether  these  new 
fibres,  growing  i>nt  of  one  of  the  old  fibres,  again  liecome  inilted  Home 
distance  toward  the  periphery,  or  whether  they  rcuiuin  ifotated  to  their 
point  of  peripiieral  distribution.     After  nerve  section  the  axis-cylinder 

I  Bwelts  at  the  cut  end  and  becomes  striated  ;  this  swelling,  however,  is  not 
active  process,  but  the  result  of  imbibition  of  stagnant  endolympii. 

[  The  longitndinrd  striationi  and  formation  of  vacnolcs  which  have  been 
described  by  Tizzoni  ace  due  to  the  siinie  cam^o.     The  griinnlar  appear- 
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ance  is  brought  about  by  clisintegnition  of  the  fibrillw.  The  old  axis- 
cylinder  breaks  down  into  isohited  fragments,  which,  in  part  at  leaul,  are 
removed  by  leucocytes,  which  at  this  time  have  made  their  ai)|>carance. 
With  such  extensive  destructive  changes  in  the  axis-cylinder  it  is 
dillicult  to  conceive  how  regeneration  of  tliis  structure  con  hi  take  place 
in  the  manner  described  by  Eichhorst.  The  only  histological  elements 
within  the  fibre-sheath  exempt  from  degeneration  are  the  nuclei  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sheath,  the  neuroblasts,  and  from  these  regeneration 
takes  place. 

At  the  seat  of  rej^eneration  the  nerve  is  enlarged  from  the  accumu- 
lation  of  the  products  of  tissue  i)roliferation  within  the  neurolemma 
sheaths. 

The  Orst  stnge  of  regeneration  of  a  nerve  is  initiated  bj'  multiplica- 
tion of  the  neuroblasts  and  increase  of  [>rot(>pIasm.  The  nuclei  increase 
to  double  their  normal  size  and  then  divide  into  two  or  more.  Division 
of  nuclei  probably  tnkes  place  by  karyokinesis.  The  protoplasm  is  gi*an- 
ular,  and  is  stained  a  reddish  color  with  neutral  picro<*armine.  The 
nerve-fibre  originates  from  the  protoplasm,  and,  according  to  Tizzoni,  in 
the  form  of  separate  pieces,  around  which  already  can  be  distinguished  a 
medullary  sheath  and  transparent  contents.  In  other  cases  there  may  be 
a  direct  connection  between  the  old  and  new  axis-cylinder.  Longitudi- 
nal striation  of  the  axis-cylinder  probably  takes  [)lace  at  a  time  when  the 
fibre  has  formed  a  direct  connection  with  distant  parts,  the  seat  of  active 
physiological  processes.  Leucocytes  have  been  found  within  the  neuro- 
lemma bv  Tizzoni  and  Korvbnt-Daskiewicz,  while  Neumann  denies  their 
l)resence  in  this  locality.  Cattani  believes  that  they  are  present  within 
the  fibre-sheath  after  nerve-stretching,  an<l  can  be  found  as  far  as  the 
motor  gangli:i  of  the  cord.  Nerves  of  dillerent  function,  when  united, 
will  undcriTo  repair  and  establish  useful  conductors  for  the  transmission 
of  nerve  force.  The  late  Professor  Gunn  established  the  correctness  of 
this  assertion  by  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  on  dogs.  Early 
functional  results  after  nerve  suture  are  often  fallacious,  as  the  function 
attributed  to  sutured  nerves  may  be  performed  by  other  nerves  which 
reach  over  such  areas;  and,  again,  the  peripheral  manifestation  may  \>e 
the  result  of  physical  conduction  of  the  irritation,  and  apparent  motor 
recoveries  may  be  stimulated  l>y  the  action  of  muscles  other  than  those 
supplied  by  the  sutured  nerve. 

NERVE  SUTURE. 

Nerve  suture  was  first  performed  by  Baudens  in  1836,  with  negative 
result.  The  procedure  was  revived  by  N(?laton  in  1863,  and  the  follow- 
ing  3'ear  by   Langier.      The   first  operations  were   made  with  fine-silk 
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sutures,  which  were  not  cut  sliort,  nml  subsequently  came  away  by  suppn- 
nitiuii.  0.  Weber  ailvhed  the  uniting  of  the  iiei'vc-4:iids  by  jrassing  the 
sutures  not  through  the  iiervc-stibBtiince,  but  only  through  the  connective 
tissue  suiTOiiudiiig  the  nerve, — the  imrnneurnl  suture.  Exjierieiiee,  how- 
erer,  hns  shown  that  traiisflsion  of  the  nerve  ends  by  the  sutiii-es  does 
not  give  rise  to  pnin,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  tiurninl  re{)arntive 
|>ro<!e«tseB,  iind  at  the  same  time,  by  resorting  to  this  direct  method  of 
suturing,  more  perfect  coaptation  is  secured.  In  the  ciise  of  large  nerves, 
it  is  advisable  to  re-enforee  tlie  direct  sutures  with  a  number  of  jKii-a- 
nenral  sutures.  The  Liest  material  for  tlie  sutures  is  aseptic  catgut. 
An  oi-clinary  sewing-needle  with  a  dull  point  is  preferable  to  a  surgical 
needle,  as  it  is  more  sure  to  pass  through  the  nerve  without  injuring  the 
fibres. 

From  one  to  three  direct  sutures,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nerve, 
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are  n])plied,  and  from  three  to  six  i>amneural  sutures.  The  needle  is 
{Missed  straight  through  the  nerve  on  each  side,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  from  tlie  ends,  and  cure  must  be  exercifle<I,in  tying  the  sutures, 
to  bring  the  cut  surfaces  in  accurate  apposition,  and  not  to  tie  the 
sutures  too  tightly,  as  by  doing  so  the  nerve-ends  are  liable  to  become 
displaced  by  overlapping.  In  tying  the  paraneural  sutures  the  neces- 
sary [irefantions  must  Iw  taken  to  prevent  the  mai^ins  of  the  sheath 
from  insinuating  themselves  between  the  ncrvc-cnds. 

Primary  Nerve  Suture. — A  primary  nerve  suture  is  one  used  to  unite 
a  nerve  immediately  or  socm  after  the  injury  has  occurred,  and  before 
any  degenerative  changes  have  taken  place.  It  should  always  be  resorted 
to  in  the  treatment  of  accidental  wounds  wliere  one  or  more  nerves  linve 
been  divided, also  where  in  operations  a  nerve  lias  l)ei;n  divided  accident- 
ally, and,  flnally,  in  cases  where  a  neurectomy  for  patliologicnl  conditions 
cannot  be  avoided.     The  results  alter  primary  suture    have  been  very 
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satisfactory.  Bnins  has  collected  71  cases  IVoiii  ditrercnt  sources,  and  in 
more  than  33  per  cent,  of  tlie  number  function  was  restored.  As  8U|>- 
puration  in  a  wound  where  a  nerve  has  In^en  sutured  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, cause  tearing  out  of  the  sutures  and  displacement  of  the  nerve- 
ends,  it  is  of  tlie  greatest  practical  importance  to  secure  for  such  wounds 
an  aseptic  condition  and  to  obtain  primary  union  throughout,  and  con- 
sequently no  provision  for  drainage  should  be  made.  If  the  wound- 
surfaces  cannot  be  approximated,  and  a  greater  or  less  space  has  to  fill 
up  by  granulation,  a  bundle  of  catgut  threads  can  be  used  for  a  capillary 
drain,  in  order  to  avoid  tension  from  the  accumulation  of  blood  or  the 
primary  wound-seeretion. 

Secondary  Nerve  Suture. — When  a  divided  nerve  fails  to  unite  the 
ends  become  bulbous,  are  usually  found  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  cicatricial 
tissue,  and  separated  from  each  other  from  one  to  two  or  more  inches. 
The  bulbous  enlargement  of  the  proximal  end  remains  permanently  and  is 
often  a  useful  guide  to  the  nerve  in  cases  requiring  secondary  nerve  suture. 
Function  below  the  point  of  division  is  completely  lost;  the  distal  |>or- 
tion  of  the  nerve  itself,  beiu'jr  no  lonjjer  in  connection  with  the  centnd 
nervous  system,  undergoes  degeneration,  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
injured  nerve  become  atrophic  and  useless.  The  reuniting  of  such  a 
nerve  is  done  by  the  secondary  suture.  Experience  hns  shown  that 
function  can  be  restored  by  this  procedure  3'ears  after  the  injury. 
Jessop  vivified  the  nerve-ends  and  applied  sutures  nine  years  after  in- 
jury of  the  median  nerve,  and  restored  function.  Langenbeck  sutured 
the  sciatic  nerve  two  years  after  division  ;  sensation  returned  in  three 
days,  and,  later,  motion.  Asa  rule,  sensibility  returns  first  after  nerve 
suture,  followed  considerably  later  by  restoration  of  motor  function. 
The  most  speedy  restoration  of  function,  both  sensory  and  motor,  after 
secondary  suture  is  reported  by  Tillaux.  He  operated  on  the  median 
nerve  three  years  after  division.  The  ends  were  found  imbedded  in  a 
cicatrix  and  separated  from  each  other  four  centimetres.  The  ends  were 
vivified  and  sutured.  He  claimed  that  ph^'siological  function  was  re- 
stored completely  three  hours  after  the  operation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  recoverv  of  nerve  function  in  this  case,  but  that 
this  should  have  been  attained  in  three  hours  appears  next  to  impossible. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  secondary  nerve  suture  can  be  re- 
sorted to  with  good  prospects  of  success  years  after  an  injury,  but  for 
well-known  reasons  it  should  not  be  postponed  after  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  union  has  failed  to  take  place.  Unnecessary  dela}'  is  danger- 
ous, because  when  a  nerve  has  become  perniMnently  disconnected  from 
the  central  nerv(MM  system  muscular  degeneration  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  degeneration  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  nerve,  and  the  longer  the 
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operation  is  delnyed  tlie  greater  the  lengtli  ut'  time  requii'vil  to  cumplclu 
tlii;  i-egeiienttiou  of  tlie  nerve  uiid  iLe  niusdca.  The  Arat  Bt^uuuUiiry 
nerve  Butiii-e  was  iiuule  by  N^laton  in  1865.  In  Qerniaiiy  thu  first  y|xT- 
ation  WHS  m.iilc  by  Qustav  Simon  in  18T6,  and  he  wns  folluweiL  by  L;ui- 
geiibeck  the  rollowiiig  yeiir.  In  1884  Brnna  found  33  recorded  ciisea, 
iind  in  24  of  this  number  llie  i-csult  ivns  satisTuctury.  As  u  rule,  sensu- 
tion  returned  grndnally  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  while  motion  did  not 
return  until  three  weeks  to  three  months  nftcr  the  operation.  Complete 
restoratiou  of  function  was  seldom  completed  until  half  a  year  to  one  year 
after  the  o[)Gration.  As  in  cases  which  require  secomUry  anture  the  nerve- 
ends  are  sealed  witii  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
resect  the  ends,  after  which  the  sutures  are  applied  in  the  same  manner 
ns  in  pritnary  nerve  suture.  Both  nerve-ends  must  be  freed  from  all 
cicatricial  iiUhesiona  before  approximation  is  atten)pte<I,  and,  if  this 
cannot  be  readily  done  on  occunnt  of  previous  retraction,  both  qnds  ara 
carefully  stretclied  and  snffleient  elongation  secured  so  as  to  prevent  any 
tension  upttn  the  sutures.  A  gi-eat  deal  can  l>e  done  to  prevent  tension, 
by  placing  the  limb  in  such  a  position  as  will  relax  the  nerve  ;  for  in- 
stance, flexion  of  the  hand  iind  forearm  in  suturing  the  ulnar,  median,  or 
mnseulo-epiral,  and  flexion  of  the  leg  and  extension  of  thigh  after  re- 
uniting the  sciatic.  The  position  of  the  limb  most  favorable  for  the 
union  oF  a  sutured  nerve  ia  lieat  secured  by  a  plaater-of-Paria  dressing, 
not  only  till  the  external  wound  is  healed,  but 
uited.  When  a  nerve  has  suffered  a  consider- 
s  of  substance  at  tlie  seat  of  injury  it  is  often  found  impossible  to 
brin^  their  ends  in  contact  bj'  nerve-stretching  and  position  of  iimb,  and 
in  such  cases  restoration  of  contiuuitj'  becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult 
tttsk. 

L^li^vanl  suggested  that  the  defect  in  such  cases  should  be  cor- 
rected by  a  nenrophisLio  oi>eration.  He  proposed  that  a  flap  should  lie 
tnkeu  from  each  end  sufficiently  long  that,  when  turned  toward  each 
otiier  they  could  be  sutured  at  the  middle  of  the  defect,  thus  making  a 
oonnectiug  hridge  of  nerve-tissue  between  the  separated  nerves.  (Fig. 
61.)  As  could  be  expected,  in  a  case  where  he  performed  this  operation 
the  result  was  negiitive.  In  a  case  opei-ated  on  by  Tillnianns  after  this 
lethod,  partial  i-cstoration  of  function  was  established  three  and  a  half 
months  after  the  operation.  The  success  in  this  case  was  probably  not 
i  the  result  of  conduction  of  nerve-force  along  the  fibres  of  the  flaps,  but 
the  production  of  new  flbres  across  the  gap,  perhaps  through  the 
tissues  composing  the  temporary  bridge.  The  same  author  devised  for 
a  similar  class  of  cases  what  he  calls  cross  sutures  (Fig.  52),  where  tlie 
nerves  are  cut  at  a  dilTerent  level  and  the  ends  si'panited  too  far  for  any 


which  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  nerve  has  firmly  r 
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diiect  Diethod,  suitable  in  Llie  iiietlimi  nml  musculo-cutuiieous  in  tiie  Arm  | 
III'  the  umdiiLii  and  cubiUl  nerve  in  the  forcitrm.  The  two  longer  endn 
iiic  united  by  direct  suture  and  llie  shorter  ones  ^rnPted  iuto  the  ndjuin- 
iiig  trunk.     The  success  af  this  operatiuu  Js  bastd  un  the  iili)  aiologieid 
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Invr  of  the  coiiducLibility  of  nerve-fibres.  This  openitioii  bus  resuUeci  J 
successrully  in  a  number  of  instances  in  the  liiimnn  subject.  From  bis  1 
ex|)enments  on  nniiiiiU»,  Gbick  cnme  to  the  cuneliision  Ihnt  nerve  defectsl 
could  be  eorreeted  by  trnnspbintiLtiou  uf  nerves  ;  tliat  is,  inserting  a  pieoo.l 
of  nerve  Troni  an  anitnril,  corres|)on(Iiny;  in  size  to  the  nerve  to  be  reunited,  > 
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txitweeii  Ibe  tiervc-ciitls,  ajiiI  iinitiug  it  Willi  tlicni  wilLi  eiiliirus.  He  re- 
ports a  numbtjr  uf  Biiucessrul  exi>erimeiils  <jii  uhickeiiu,  filling  tbe  gup 
witli  n  nerve  t:tkcu  I'rom  rabbits.  PliiliiJeiiiix  uiiil  Yulpiuii,  Trom  their 
own  reseiirt'lics,  c:ime  to  tlie. conclusion  tlint  »  liiinsiilanteii  nerve  alwiiys 
degenerates  iiml  di  sup  pears,  and  tbal  restui'iiliini  of  striiutni-e  und  fiiiie- 
lion  only  takes  place  by  regeiiemtion  IVoni  tbe  nerve-ends.  It  is  probable 
tlint  tbe  methods  of  nerve  restoration  devised  by  L^ti^vaut  and  Gliiek 
are  iisernl  in  reuniting  sep:irated  nerve  ends  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe 
iuture  a  distance  oT  catgut  anggested  by  Assaky.  The  interposition  of 
nn  aseptic,  absorbable  substance  like  catgut  or  nerve-tissue  serves  as  a 
teiniwrary  scaffolding  for  tbe  products  of  tissue  proliferation  from  the 
nerve-enila,  wbicli  at  tlie  same  time  determines  the  direction  for  the  new 
material,  providing  tlie  shortest  ronte  to  meet  the  same  materia)  from  the 
oilier  side-  Wlicn  catgut  is  employed  two  or  three  sutures  are  used,  so 
that  tbe  combined  size  of  the  strings  will  at  least  npproxiuuitely  con-o- 
spond  to  the  size  of  the  nerve.  Tan  Lair,  wlio  believes  tbut  regeneration 
of  a  nerve  takes  place  exclusively  from  the  proximal  end,  resected  a  piece 
of  the  sciatic  nerve  iu  dogs,  and  then  sutured  both  ends  of  the  nerve  to 
the  cuds  of  a  decide! Hed-lMjue  tulw,  wliieh  in  length  corresponded  to  tlie 
section  of  nerve  removed.  From  tlie  resnila  of  his  esperimenls,  ten  in 
nnmber,  lie  liet-ame  satisfled  Ibiit  contiuuity  of  the  nerve  was  restored 
by  the  new  nerve-fibres  from  tlie  proximal  end  growing  into  the  tunnel, 
bridging  the  defect  iu  a  comparatively  abort  time,  ns  tliey  had  no  resist- 
ance to  overcome,  and  uniting  with  tlie  end  of  the  nerve  on  the  opposite 
sale  of  the  tul>e.  It  appears  to  the  author  that  this  metliod  of  over- 
coming tbe  difficulties  of  reuniting  nerve-ends  widely  npart  is  not  only 
nn  ingenious  procedure,  hut,  if  applied  iu  practice,  promises  better  re- 
sults than  any  otlier  uielbod  heretofore  proposed.  In  certain  cases  where 
the  distal  cud  cuuuot  be  fi>uud,  or  where  the  separation  is  so  great  that 
none  of  tbe  methods  of  approximntiou  so  far  devised  hold  out  any  in- 
ducements of  a  successful  issue,  Lt^ti^vnnt  suggested  tlie  idea  of  grafting 
the  central  end  upon  the  intact  trunk  of  a  neighboring  nerve.  This 
oiKratioii  failed  in  his  hands,  but  Tillnnx  and  Tillmiinim,  slightly  modify- 
ing tlie  method,  were  successful.  In  Tillmanns' case  the  ulnar  nerve 
had  beeu  divided,  the  ends  were  found  separated  4j  centimetres,  and  the 
proximal  end  was  grafted  npon  the  median  nerve.  Sensation  returned 
in  a  month,  and  by  using  electricity  and  massage  recovery  was  complete 
n  year  later.  Nerve-grafting,  as  advocated  by  L^ti^vant,  should  only  be 
resorted  to  after  implantation  of  a  decalcided-bone  tub?  between  the 
lierve-ends  has  been  tried  and  proved  a  failure,  or  in  cases  where  the 
defect  is  very  extensive,  or,  finally,  if,  after  the  most  rliligent  search,  the 
dislfd  end  cannot  be  found.     Restoration  of  function  does  n<it  always 
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follow  nfltcr  the  coiili unity  of  a  nerve  1ms  been  restored  by  o|)erative 
nicnsiires.  Ebruiaiin  has  reported  such  a  ease.  The  radial  nerve  was 
divided  below  the  elbow  and  failed  to  unite.  Complete  {mralysis  of  all 
the  iniisclos  supplied  by  this  nerve.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  months  the 
nerve  was  exposed,  and  the  ends,  whieh  were  5  centimetres  apart,  were 
vivified  and  sutured.  Seven  months  after  the  operation,  no  improvement. 
The  nerve  was  again  exposed  at  the  former  site  of  of deration, and  it  was 
found  that  union  had  taken  place,  but  the  nerve  was  compressed  by  a 
linn  cicatrix  2  or  3  centimetres  in  length.  The  nerve  was  relieved  from 
its  imprisonment,  and  when  the  faradic  current  was  applied  all  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  responded.  Four  months  later,  complete 
recovery.  This  case  reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  securing  healing 
of  the  nerve  nnd  wound  with  as  little  cicatricial  tissue  as  |>os8ible,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  absolute  asepsis  and  careful  attention  to  suturing 
of  the  wound. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Inflammation. 

The  subject  of  inflammation  is  one  of  deep  interest  both  to  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner,  as  it  initiates  the  former  into  the  field  of  general 
and  special  pathology,  and  the  latter  meets  with  it  daily  in  some  form  in 
his  practice.  We  have  already  set  apart  from  inflammation  those  numer- 
ous processes  by  which  injuries  or  defects  are  repaired  without  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  new  tissue-elements  wliich  have  been  described  in  the 
first  chapter  under  the  head  of  Regeneration.  From  a  scientific  and 
practical  stand-point,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  the  series  of  tissue  changes  which  attend  regenerative  processes, 
uncomplicated  by  the  action  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  true  inflamma- 
tion, which  18  always  caused  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  kinds  of  j^alho- 
genie  microbes.  As  compared  with  true  inflammation  it  has  been  custom- 
ary for  quite  a  number  of  years  to  speak  of  regeneration  as  a  plastic  or 
regenerative,  inflammatory  process ;  but  the  term  injlammation  in  the 
future  should  be  limited  to  the  series  of  histological  changes  which  ensue 
in  the  living  body  from  the  presence  and  action  of  specific  microorgan- 
isms, while  the  word  regeneration  should  be  used  to  designate  the  histo- 
logical changes  which  take  place  in  tissues  which  have  been  primarily  in 
an  aseptic  condition  or  have  been  rendered  so  after  the  inflammation  has 
subsided.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of  inflammation  is 
intimately  and  inseparably  associated  with  a  consideration  of  the  new 
science  of  bacteriology.  For  most  forms  of  inflammation  the  presence 
of  a  specific  microorganism  has  been  demonstrated,  and  its  etiological 
relationship  established  by  cultivation  and  inoculation  experiments;  and 
in  the  few  inflammatory  diseases  where  no  such  positive  proofs  can  be 
furnished  we  have,  from  analogy  and  circumstantial  evidence,  reason  to 
susi)ect  the  presence  of  undiscovered  microbes.  Inflammation,  in  the 
widest  and  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word,  should  be  made  to 
embrace  pathological  conditions  which  are  caused  by  the  action  of  patho- 
genic microbes  or  their  ptomaines  upon  the  histological  elements  of  the 
blood  and  the  fixed  tissue-cells.  A  correct  definition  of  infiammation, 
which  should  embody  the  etiological,  anatomical,  and  pathological  char- 
acteristics of  the  disease  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
cannot  be  given,  as  many  important  points  connected  with  the  compli- 
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catod  processes  await  explanation  by  future  investigation.  Sanilerson 
defines  inflaniniution  as  *'  the  auccesinon  of  changes  which  occur  in  a  livitig 
tissue  when  it  is  injured^  j)7'ovided  (hat  the  injury  is  not  of  such  a  degree 
as  at  once  to  destroy  its  structure  and  vitaWvy  As  we  have  restricted 
the  term  inflammation  to  the  succession  of  changes  which  occur  in  a 
living  tissue  from  the  action  of  pathogenic  microbes  or  their  ptomaines, 
this  definition  would  cover  processes  which,  for  reasons  already  given, 
we  have  considere<l  as  instances  of  tissue  proliferation  unattended  by 
anv  of  the  characteristic  features  of  inflammation.  J.  Bland  Sutton  uses 
the  term  inflammation  in  a  more  restricted  sense  in  coining  the  following 
definition  :  *'  //  is  the  method  by  which  an  organism  attempts  to  render 
inert  noxious  elements  introduced  from  without  or  arising  within  it,^^  As 
nothing  is  said  of  the  method^  the  most  important  part  of  the  definition, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  conception 
of  the  true  nature  of  inflammation  for  the  present,  nt  least,  must  remain 
83-mptomatic.  As  a  rule,  inflammation  subsides  as  soon  as  the  primary 
cause  has  disappeared  or  has  l)een  rendered  inactive,  as  is  well  shown  by 
the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  fel)rile  disturl)nnces  in  the  general  in- 
fective diseases,  and  the  subsequent  rapid  repair  of  the  local  lesions 
which  characterize  them.  If  an  acute  inflammation  become  chronic, 
either  from  a  diminution  of  the  quantitative  or  qualitative  intensity  of 
the  primary  cause,  or  from  the  tissues  becoming  accustomed  to  its  action, 
it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  tell  whether  the  priinarv  cause  has  disappeared 
or  has  ceased  to  act,  or  whether  it  is  still  present  and  active.  In  chronic 
inflammation  the  most  reliable  indications  of  the  presence  and  potency 
of  the  primary  bacterial  cause  are  acute  exacerbations,  as  chronic  inflam- 
mation only  consists  of  a  series  of  acute  injlammatory  processes  which 
repeat  themselves  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  The  diflferences  between 
an  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  are  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  The 
complicated  processes  which  characterize  inflammation  can  be  studied 
most  profitably  by  consuiering  separately  and  conjointly  the  symptoms 
to  which  they  give  rise,  which  Galen  enumerated  as  calor,  rubor,  dolor  ei 
tumor ^  to  which  mav  now  be  added  the  functio  Isesa  of  modern  authors. 
The  study  of  the  objective  and  subjective  manifestations  of  inflammation 
should  be  preceded  b}'  a  short  description  of 

THE   HISTOLOGICAL   ELEMENTS   WHICH    ARE    DIRECTLY   CONCERNED 

IN    THE   INFLAMMATORY   PROCESS. 

Capillary  Vessels. — The  most  important  histological  changes  in  in- 
flammation, acute  or  chronic,  transpire  within,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of,  capillar}'  vessels.  The  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  the  ves- 
sels on  either  side  of  the  capillaries,  undergo  changes,  and  the  disturb- 
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Alice  of  circulation  within  tiiem  constitutes  a  part  of  the  picture  of  in- 
flammation,  but  it  is  in  the  capillaries  that  the  most  serious  disturbances 
occur ;  it  is  here  where  the  nox«  are  brought  in  closest  contact  with  the 
pai*a-vascular  tissues,  and  it  is  here  where  the  inflammatory  exudation 
and  transudation  take  place.  The  capillaries  are  minute  vessels,  or  rather 
channels,  which  connect  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  walls  of  which  are 
composed  of  a  thin,  elastic,  endothelial  membrane  ;  that  is,  a  single  layer 
of  nucleated  cells  held  together  by  an  amorphous  cement-substance.     In 


FiQ. 53. —Capillary  Vessels  op  the  Frog's  Mesentery,  Stained  with  Ni- 
trate OF  Silver  only;  the  Wall  of  the  Vessel  is  Viewed  from  the  Sfr- 

FACE,   AND  18   HeEN    TO  CONSIST  OK    ELONGATED  ENDOTHELIAL  CELLS,   aMaRKED 

BY  TUEiK  Outlines  only;  the  Nucleus  of  the  Individual  Cells  is  not 
Shown.    {Klein.) 

silver-stained   specimens    the  cement-substance  appears    as  dark   lines 
wliicli  outline  the  lioundaries  of  the  cells. 

The  shape  of  the  cells  i^  more  or  less  elongated,  with  pointed  ex- 
tremities, and  their  outline  smooth  or  sinuous.  Tlie  nuclei  of  these  cells 
are  oval,  situated  either  about  the  middle  of  the  cell  or  near  one  ex- 
tremity. The  nucleus  contains  within  a  welUlefined  membrane  a  net-work 
of  chromatin  threads,  but  no  nucleolus.  When  the  capillaries  undergo 
alteration  and  distention,  as  in  inflammation,  the  cement-substance  yields 
in  nian\^  places  ;  in  consequence  of  this  minute  openings  appear,  called 
by  Arnold   stigmata,  which   become  giaduall}'  enlarged    into   stomata. 
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Wliiiivfiilii-  Uniud  tliat  by  iiijoctiiig  iiiflameil  L'!i|iillaries  the  (.■•jiileiils  of 
lliu  vi>Msol  esi,'U]Kj(l  through  these  o[H!niug!i.  Tliruiigh  these  (t|«uiugB 
i-iui){i'uti()ii  of  leiiuocj'teH  Uikcs  place,  and  when  the  iiiflumnialiou  is  verjr 
iiiluiise  tUe  red  corpliaciea  e8cai>e, — a  piotesB  which  Stiiukcr  hiis  uamed. 
diajtedesia.  If  the  capiUnry  vessels,  thruugli  which  emigiatiun  Las  betdi 
going  oD,  lie  stnhied  with  nitnile  of  silver,  it  is  seen  lh:il  the  eiuigmtioB' 
ia  limited  to  the  iiilei-stitlid  ceiueiit-substoiiee  uf  the  eiidulhelial  walL 
(Piiives.) 

Klein  has  bIiowii  that  the  walls  of  nil  capillarj-  vensels  in  tLe  ntliiW 
Btate  funn  a  direct  euimection  willi  the  [iroui^ss  uf  the  cuiiiieetJve-liutM 
corptisL'ies  of  the  surrounding  tissue, — a  umtlei'  cil'  gival  interest  ill 
sCiidying  the  relationship  between  tlie  cnpilliiry  vessels  and  the  sur- 
rounding conneetive-tissne  spaces. 

Blood -corpuscles. — The  blood -corpn^c  lea  ri-eqnently  ser'-^  as  enrriera 
'  of  the  inliiiinmation;  they  blocit  the  lumen  of 
I  ullamedcttpillnry  vessels,  partially  or  completely^ 
and  constitute  the  histological  elements  of  tli» 
prinmry  exudation.  The  element  of  the  bloocl 
which  is  more  intimately  associated  with  tlw 
histology  of  inflamnintiun  is  the 

I.  Leucocyte,  or  White  Bjood-corpuscle. — 

Tills  is  a  nHele!U,ed,spN.'nr:il,  i  riin-.]>,'iivnl   mnm 

of  protoplasm,  without  n  liniitin^'  membrane  or 

envelope.     Ueitzniium  made  tlie  disi^overy  tlist 

it  is  composed  of  a  ri-ticnium  of  protoplasm  it)' 

strings,  with  a  hyaline  substance  in  the  meshu. 

The  nncleus  shows  a  similar  structure,  and  its  net-work  is  continnoim 

with  that  of  the  cell-body.     Strieker  and   Klein,  as  well  as  a  number  of 

other  hislologiats,  have  adopted  Heitzmann's  views  in  reference  to  the 

minnte  anatomy  of  the  leueoeyte.     The   retienlated  structure  is  well' 

shown  by  staining  with  chloride  of  gold,  which  stains  the  protoplasmic 

strings,  but  not  the  interstitial   substance.     Tlie  leucocyte  is  endowed 

with  intrinsic  power  of  locomotion, — amcelMiid  movements, — a  function 

which  ia  iwrformed  by  the  reticulum.     Wharton  Jones  discovered  motion 

of  protoplasm  in  leucocytes  of  human  blood  as  early  as  1846.     In  1863 

Haeckel  showed  that  tbe  white  blood-corpuscles  ahsorl)  pigment-grannies, 

—a  process  which  can  only  tuko  place  by  amceboid  movements,  which  liy 

cliange  of  form  of  cell  bring  the  foreign  materia!  into  its  interior  hy 

inclusion.     These  observations  enat>led   Cohnheim  to  demonstrate  later 

Mint  the  white  blood-corpuscles  found  in  the  vascular  spaces  of  the  cornea 

were  derived  from  the  blood;  in  otlier  words,  to  establish  tiie  fact  of 

emigration  of  lencoeytes  through  the  inflamed  wall  of  capillaries.     The 
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nma'i'Oiil  itiovfiumits  of  the  colurk-ss  torpHsclea  can  be  well  obuorved  Tor 
hours  ill  tlie  iitoist  ulmruber  un  tlie  wat-m  stage. 

The  muvemeuts  of  a.  leDCOcytu  lire  peculiar.  Tlic  first  effort  c^oiisials 
of  .1  inotrusioii  of  n  bjnline  film.  This  is  witLdrnnn  mid  another  is 
protriuletl;  in  llie  next  momeut  this  ia  (limiiiiBhud  to  a  Vfry  minuLu 
process,  whereas,  on  tlie  opposite  side,  a  new,  broad  prooeMS  iipjienrs. 
After  this  the  corpiisttlc  is  Heeii  to  throw  out  processes  of  various  k'li^'tli 
and  tbii:kness,  and  thus  to  alter  its  shiL{ic  in  a  considerable  manner.  Il_v 
virtue  of  the  amoiboid  raoveuient  of  leucocytes  they  move  Irom  i)lai'e  Ui 
place  independently  of  the  blood  or  plasma  current,  Tliis  indejiendenl 
locomotion  eniibles  them  to  pass  throujrh  the  small  opening  in  Uie  wall 
of  inflamed  eapillaries,  and,  after  thoj-  have  reached  the  pararvasculnv 
tissues,  to  tnivel  along  connective 
tissue  spaces  until  arrested  by  some 
Ricchauicnl  obstruction.  If  pigment- 
iii.itcHal,  in  a  Qnely-dividcd  sUite,  is 
mixed  with  blood,  either  before  or 
iirter  withdrawing  it  from  the  vessels, 
the  projections  thrown  out  by  the 
leucocytes  inclose  the  particles 
brought  in  contact  witli  it,  and  the 
granules  reach  in  this  manner  the 
interior  of  the  leucocytes,  and  s 
variously    distributed    according 

I  the  shape  and  movements  of  the  pro- 

'  toplnsm.       Microbes    reach    the   : 

r  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  snmo    Fig.  I 
jer.     Jn  cases  of  intra-vascular  a|S' 

1  infection  tlie   emigration  corpuscles 

i  convoy  with  them  the  microbes  through  the  v 

[  into  the  tissues  surrounding  tliem. 

I.  Red   Blood-oorpUBcle. — The  colored  blood-corpuscle  serves  less 

lA-equeiitly  as  a  carrier  of  microbes   th:iii  the  leucocyte,  as  it  docs  not 
as  ns  active  ammboid  movenieuls.     For  the  some  reason  it  is  not 

libiiDd  so  oouatnutly  as  a  component  |iart  of  the  inflammatory  exudation, 

H  its  transit  through  tlie  capillary  wall  is  a  more  passive  process,  and  is 

accomplished  principally  by  the  via  a  leriji}  in  case  the  Blomalu  are  suUi- 

K'tfiently  largo  to  permit  its  passage.     Leonard  has  i-ecently  deiiionstruteil 

I  the  amoaboid  movements  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  instantaneous  micro- 

I  photography.     The  movements   extendeil   over  half  an   hour  upon  the 

I  warm  stage,  :ind  the  jiicMires  obtained  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  hn.     The 
presence  of  numerous  colored  corpuscles  in  the  exudation  is  an  indica- 
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tioii  of  gr«itt  iiriitl.v  niid  iutcneity  or  the  inflammntion, — conditioiifr  I 
L'niisiii<^  KvrioiiH  niiil  pxtcnsivc  ait<^mtiotiB  o[  tlie  ciipillary  wall.  TliaJ 
DscK|>i!  of  wtiole  Mood  Lbrougb  n  CRpilUry  vessel  grently  dniimged  by  tlw  J 
cause  of  tlie  iiiflniniiiiilioii  U  tdlle^l  rhexu. 

3.  Third  Corpusole. — A  lliird  cellular  elemmit  in  the  tilctod, 
tliii'd  corpuHule,  was  diecuvered  by  Max  Schnltze,  id  1865.  He  described  J 
it  as  a  small,  colorless  spbere  wr  granule.  ElalKirnte  descriptions  of  I 
tbia  corpuscle  were  given  by  Hayem,  in  1878,  niiil  Btzzozero,  in  I88SL'| 
Unyem,  frum  his  observations,  believed  tliat  tbese  minute  structure 
r<^prcsei)tcd  young  (colored  bloo<I-corpn8cleB,  iind  lience  named  tbem  J 
biematolilasts.  Uizzuzmo  entered  his  prott^st  against  tbis  tbcory  nnd  i 
called  them  blood-plates  {Blulplattcheii).  Under  tlie  niicrosco|)c  tlicjr  [ 
appear  as  miniile,  faintly-colored  lilood-corpiisoles.  They  soem  to  | 
possess  a  little    struma    like    the    red    iilood-cuipiiscles,  but  t'ontiiiii 


Fio.  SH.— Am<ei 


nucleus  nnd   are   devoid  of  any   cell-raerabrane.     What  appears  aa  i 
nucleus  is,  according  to  Haycm.  an  optical  defect. 

Hayeni  estimates  that  they  are  forty  times  more  numerous  in  mnn 
than  the  leucocytes,  and  twenty  times  more  abundant  than  the  colored 
corpuscles.  As  there  has  lieun  no  positive  proof  furnished  that  the  tbird 
corpuscle  is  an  embryonal  red  blood-corpuscle,  and  as  !t  has  been  shoira 
that  blood -corpuscles  are  |iro<liiced  from  the  fixed  cells  of  blood-  ■ 
producing  urgiina,  as,  for  instance,  the  spleen  and  medullary  tissue,  it  i* 
advisable  not  to  apply  to  it  the  tenn  liHematoblnstB,  but  to  distingnisb  it 
from  the  remaining  two  morpl iologic.il  elements  of  the  blood  numerically 
by  calling  it  the  third  corpuscle.  Under  a  higher  power  the  tliirt 
corpuscle  can  be  rendilj'  recognized  in  the  blood-stream  of  capillary 
vessels  in  the  mesentery  or  web  of  n  fni":.  In  blood  withdrawn  from  a 
vessel  it  is  deftroyed  as  soon  as  coagnlation  sets  in  ;  hence  it  disappean 
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bIiuosI  i 111 medi site ly  after  it  leaves  the  blooil-veBsel.  In  onlur  to  study  it 
ontskle  of  the  Iwily,  means  must  be  emiiluyed  to  prevent  ooiigulntlou, 
ill  cnn  be  done  by  mixing  the  blood  witli  tlie  fullowing  suliition, 
recoinmeiiiletl  by  Hayein  : — 

DUlilled  water 300,00  cubic  r?nt1niL'tr». 

Sodip  ihlorlde, l.UOKrajiirae. 

Sodlv  eulphate, G.OM  uvBiiimcs.   ■ 

Hercurj  bktaloiiilo, (J.Su  );ramiiic. 


From  a  iiecdle- 


^^3lp^^o^it^i?fi    <r\ 


o'',jiitf,'='o  "."'i^"*-  - 


the  ])ro[)ortion  of  nbout  1  to  20  ii|i  to  1  to  100.  In  tliia  mixLiii-e 
tile  third  <;or]>iiscle  will  retain  its  slinpe  iind  size  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  lionrs.  Tlie  third  corjiuaele  is  n  (ibrin-prodiiciiig  Blnielnre,  nnd,  as 
Biioli,  it  takes  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and  growlli  of  intra-viisculnr 
.l)luo<1-oiota.  The  white  nini'nl  thrombus,  produced  intra  vitam,  is  coiii- 
ised  almost  exclusively  of  this  clement  of  the  blood.  If,  fVoni  il  traunin 
disease,  the  einlntlielial  lining  of  a  blood-vessci  is  injured  and  the 
ooth  snrfaue  beuoiiies  uneven,  the  third  corpuscles,  floating  in  the 
'ipberal  porLiun  of  llie  axial  current,  come  in  contnct  with  projecting 
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points,  jind  :ire  arrested  iiiul  become  attached  to  the  vessel-wall,  hkyer 
atler  ia^'er  is  added,  and  in  this  manner  the  mural  thrombus  is  foriued. 
On  the  surface  of  recent  wounds  they  ai>pear  in  huge  nuuil>ers,  lose  their 
fibrin  ferment,  and  give  rise  to  the  formntion  of  fibrin,  which  acts  both 
ns  an  iuemoslatic  and  temporar}'  cement-substance.  In  inflammation  the 
third  corpnscle  escapes  through  tiie  caplliarv  wall  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  red  corpuscles,  but,  on  account  of  its  smaller  size,  its  |)eripheral  loca- 
tion in  the  blood-stream,  and  its  greater  abundance,  it  is  numerically 
more  abundant  in  the  inflammatory  exudation.  The  fibrin  in  inflamed 
tissues  is  undoubtedly'  derived  largely  from  this  source. 

4.  Fixed  Tissue-cells. — The  fixed  tissue-i-clls  behave  differently  in 
the  inflamed  part,  according  to  the  intensity  and  nature  of  the  primary 
microbic  cnuse.  The  microbes,  or  their  ptomaines,  may  tx>s8ess  such 
intense  local  toxic  properties  as  to  destroy  their  vitality  directly  when 
the  infiammation  results  in  necrosis,  as  is  the  case  in  the  centre  of  an 
ordinary  furuncle,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  cases  of  progressive  phleg- 
monous inflammntion.  The  fixed  tissue-cells  may  be  destroye<l  by 
starvation,  bv  the  primarv  inflammatorv  exudation  beinjj  so  abundant  as 
to  obstruent  the  circulation  in  the  inflamed  part.  If  the  cause  of  the  in- 
flammntion is  less  intense,  as  is  the  case  in  chronic  inflammation,  the 
fixed  tissue-cells  are  broujjht  in  direct  contact  with  the  microbes  which 
produced  the  infiammation,  and  active  tissue  proliferation  is  the  result, 
and  this  fuinislies  the  bulk  of  the  inflammatory  product.  The  histo- 
logical structure  of  tubercle  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  fixed  tissue-cells  in  chronic  inflammation.  In  chronic  su|)- 
purative  infiammation  the  fixe<l  tissue-cells  are  first  transformed  into 
embryonal  tissne,  and,  as  the  proto|)lasm  of  the  new  cells  is  destroj'ed 
by  the  ptomaines  of  i)US-microbes,  they  arc  converted  into  pus-corpuscles. 
A  passive  role  in  the  inflammatory  process  was  assigned  to  the  fixed 
tissue-cells  by  Boerhave,  who  regarded  stasis  as  the  essential  feature  of 
infiammation  ;  by  Andral,  who  iKdieved  that  liyperaMuia  was  the  char- 
acteristic pathological  condition  in  an  inflamed  part;  and  by  llokitansk}*, 
who  taught  that  exudation  constituted  the  most  important  element  in 
all  inflammatory  lesions.  Yirchow  located  the  primary  seat  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  fixed  tissue-cells,  and  asserted  that  nutritive  or  formative 
irritation  occurred  in  them  independently  of  vessels  or  nerves.  He 
maintained  that,  the  more  the  cells  were  disposed  to  take  up  nutritive 
material,  the  greater  the  danger  that  the}-  themselves  would  be  destroyed. 
Remaining  faithful  to  the  doctrine  that  inflammation  is  onh''  caused  by 
the  presence  and  action  of  a  specific  microbic  cause,  we  shall  find  that, 
the  more  acute  the  process,  the  less  the  probability  that  the  fixed  tissue- 
cells  take  an  active  part, and  that,  the  more  chronic  the  inflammation,  the 
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er  the  aruimiit  of  tbe  new  material  tliat  Ims  liueu  diTheci  fiom  Hie 
llx.:,l  tissue-cells,  nnd  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  vusculur  esiiaiiliuii. 

SYMITOMS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 
Tlie  atruetiiral  changes  caused  by  inUaiiiuintioii  give  rise  to  a  cli:ii- 
KUterintio  cutiiplexus  of  symptoms, — piiiii,  i-ediiess,  swelliug.  beat,  nnd 
BUspL-iisiun, — dJDiiniitioii,  increase,  or  iierversioii  of  fujictioii.  Thes<e 
Bjiiiiitoms  vary  in  intensity,  according  to  the  nsUure  of  tlie  priniury 
cause  luid  tbe  anatomical  structure  and  location  of  the  tissucB  nffeclcd 
One  or  more  or  the  symptoms  eniimei-ated  may  lie  nlisent,  when  tbe 
existence  of  inflammation  must  be  ascertained  by  a  more  Ciirefiil  atiidy 
of  those  presented.  In  acute  inflammation  the  symptoms  appear  in 
mpid  succession  or  almost  siniidtaneotisly,  while  in  tlic  chronic  Toini 
tbey  come  on  slowly,  often  almost  insiOiouslj',  and  frequently  one  or 
more  are  wanting,  even  when  tbe  disease  is  far  advanced.  Tbe  number 
and  intensity  of  the  individual  symptoms  vary  not  only  according  to  tbe 
Tirnleiice  of  tbe  Primary  microbic  cause,  Init  are  also  modified  liy  tbe 
resisting  capacity  of  tbe  individual  and  the  tissues  affected.  We  speak 
n  complete  or  jmrtial  immunity  to  certain  microbic  diseases,  anil  ol'  a 
..general  or  local,  hereditary  or  acquired,  disposition.  For  diagnostic 
pnriwses  the  symptoms  must  be  studied  individually  and  coilet-tlvely, 
ftl)d  with  special  reTerence  to  tlieir  etiology  and  tbe  location  and  structure 
the  inflamed  tissues  or  organ, 
fa)  Pain. — Pain  is  one  of  tbe  most  varialile  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  caused  by  traction  or  pressure  to  whicb  sensitive  nerve  fila- 
ments are  subjected  in  tbe  inflamed  tissues,  and  probably,  also,  in  some 
instances,  at  least,  by  e:<tension  of  tbe  inflammatory  process  to  tbe 
fltruotnre  of  tbe  nerves  themselves.  Some  patients  are  more  sensitive 
ito  pain  than  others.  The  same  extent  and  degree  of  inflammation  of  the 
»me  part  giving  rise  to  sensation  of  discomfort  in  a  torpid  person  may 
Muse  excruciating  pain  in  patients  with  a  nervous  temperament.  As 
tfie  degree  of  pain  will  depend  largely  upon  the  number  of  sensitive 
Werres  present  in  tbe  inflamed  area  and  the  amount  of  exudation,  we 
iroulcl  naturally  expect  to  find  pain  a  prominent  symptom  in  inflamma- 
Mons  of  nnyielding  tissue  freely  supplied  by  sensitive  nerves.  This,  as 
L  mic,  is  the  case.  Pain  is  a  distressing  symptom  in  cases  of  pbleg- 
IBonous  inflammation  of  tbe  fascia  and  ten don-s beat hs  of  tbe  lingers  and 
jpalm  of  tbe  band.  Pain  is  the  most  conspicuous  symptom  in  periostitis 
3  Inflammation  of  tbe  serous  membranes.  Wherever  the  inflammatory 
audation  appears  rapidly  in  parts  freely  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves, 
'pain  from  tension  appears  as  one  of  the  foremost  symptoms,  and  oon- 
ttnnes  without  intermission  until   tension  is  relieved.     In  acute  suppii- 
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rutive  osteomyelitis  intense  pain  is  present  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  continues  unabated  until  tension  is  removed  hy 
operative  proceilures,  or  by  escape  of  inflammatory  product,  through 
some  defect  in  the  bone,  into  the  more  yielding  para^^eriosteal  tissues. 
The  pain  is  throbbing,  sometimes  synchronously,  with  the  pulse  in  acute 
circumscribed  phlegmonous  inflammation.  It  is  sharp  and  lancinating 
in  inflammation  of  serous  membranes.  It  is  described  as  a  burning 
sensation  in  inflammation  of  the  skin.  The  pain  is  of  a  dull,  aching, 
boring  character  in  deei>-scated  inflammation,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  bone.  Nocturnal  exacerbation  of  pain  is  a  common  occurrence,  and 
seldom  absent  in  painful  syphilitic  aflections.  The  pain  is  not  always 
referred  by  the  patient  to  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  early  stages 
of  coxitis  it  is  not  in  the  hip,  but  over  the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee,  and 
in  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  nerves  the  pain  radiates  along  the 
peripheral  branches,  and  is  usually  felt  most  severely  some  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  lisease,  at  points  supplied  by  the  periphei*al  branches. 
In  ascertaining  the  existence  and  exact  location  of  a  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation, tenderness  is  a  more  valuable  symptom  than  spontaneous  pain. 
Tenderness  is  the  pain  elicited  by  pressure.  If  the  inflamed  part  is 
tender  on  pressure  and  accessible  to  palpation,  the  area  of  tenderness 
will  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.  During  the  begin- 
ning of  an  attack  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  the  surgeon  is  able  to 
locate  the  affection  accurately  by  searching  for  the  point  where  the 
tenderness  is  most  acute,  and  the  same  s\'mptom  will  indicate  to  him, 
earlier  than  aii}'  other,  the  direction  in  which  the  process  is  extending. 
In  periostitis  the  area  of  tenderness  will  show  whether  the  inflammation 
is  circumscribed  or  dift'use.  The  existence  of  circumscribed  points  of 
tenderness  about  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  is  almost  a  certain  in- 
dication of  central  osseous  tuberculosis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  a 
reliable  guide  in  their  early  operative  treatment.  Firm  pressure  relieves 
pain  in  nervous  hysterical  patients,  while  it  aggravates  it  when  it  is 
caused  by  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  superficial  pressure  made 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  increases  the  suffering  in  parts  the  seat  of 
functional  disturbance,  while  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  pain 
resulting  from  inflammatory  lesions. 

(b)  Redness. — The  composition  of  normal  blood  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  passage  of  this  fluid  through  capillary  vessels.  As  long 
as  the  relation  of  corpuscular  elements  to  the  blood-plasma  remains 
normal,  and  the  intima  of  the  blood-vessels  remains  intact,  and  the  vt«  a 
tergo  is  adequate,  there  is  no  tendency  to  capillary  obstruction.  If  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  mesentery'  of  a  frog  is  examined  under  a 
microscope,  there  is  no  dilllculty  in  distinguishing  two  currents, — the 
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axinl  and  periiiheral.  Tlie  ftxial,  or  cenlrftl,  current  is  rapid,  and  coiiveys 
the  red  corpuacles,  wbicb  have  the  siime  spetnfio  gravity  as  the  blood- 
plaamu,  while  the  peripheral  eurreiit  between  the  axial  and  vessel-wall 
is  considerably  slower,  and  in  this  current  the  colorless  corpuscles  aie 
conveyed,  their  rotating  motion  l>eiug  due  to  their  eomiitg  in  contact 
with  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  D,  J,  Hamilton  has  shown,  by  niimeroUB 
exi>ei'iments,  that,  in  fluids  holding  in  suspension  solid  purticlcs  passing 
through  capillary  tnbes,  tlje  heaviest  partiflca  are  carried  along  the 
central  current,  while  tlioae  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  seek  the 
peripheral  current.  The  lencocytes  are  speciHcnlly  ligliter  than  the  fluid 
in  which  they  are  contained;  hence  they  are  forced  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  axial  current  and  the  vessel-wall  (Fig.  57,  0).  The  third  cor- 
puscle, probably  for  the  same  reasons,  moves  also  in  the  peripheral 
Btrcam.  The  colorless  corpuscles  accumulate  more  in  the  peripheral 
Btream  when  tlie  current  is  feeble  than  when  it  is  rapid.  This  fact  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  the  altered  circulation  when  the  capil- 
lary vessels  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  The  accumulation  of  color- 
less corpuacIoH  in  the  peripheral  stream  in  inflamed  capillary  vessels, 
According  to  Thoma,  Eberth,  and  Schimmelbusch,  ta  owing  to  the  slow- 
ness of  the  current,  which,  although  insufficient  to  proivel  the  specifically 
Itght,  colorless  corpuscles,  is  still  competent  to  furuc  onward  ihc  less- 
Ksiating  aud  speciflcally  heavier-colored  corpuscles. 

Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch  state  timt  in  tiie  vessels  of  a  warm- 
blooded animal  four  kinds  of  stream  are  noticed,  in  accordance  with  its 
Telocity  :  (1)  the  normal  stream,  in  which  the  axial  current  and  pcriph- 
•ml  zone  are  readily  recogaizalile;  (2)  a  slow  stream,  in  which  the 
kdcocytes  accumulate  in  the  periphery ;  (3)  a  still  slower  sti'eam,  in 
which  tlie  third  corpuscles  also  leave  the  axis  and  accumulate  in  the 
periphery,  and  in  whicli,  these  observers  assert,  the  leucocytes  become 
less  numerous ;  and  (4)  a  stream  so  slow  as  to  approach  stagnation,  in 
.•which  all  the  elements  of  the  iilood  arc  indiscriminately  mixed.  From 
the  above  it  can  he  seen  that  all  general  aud  local  conditions  which  tend 
to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  in  the  capillary  vessels  are 
productive  of  accumulation  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  and  of  the  third 
eorpuscles  iu  the  perlphci'al  stream, — a  condition  which  greatly  aggravates 
.(fae  existing  local  impediments  to  capillary  circulation,  and  when  well 
■dranced,  by  encroaching  more  aud  more  upon  the  central  stream,  will 
ftaalt  in  complete  stasis.  Tem|K>rary  hyperiemia  of  a  part  or  organ  is 
jOf  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  often  the  result  of  abnormal  iunervsition. 
^he  influences  of  the  nervous  system — particularly  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves — over  the  circulation  are  familiar  to  every  student  of  physiology. 
TemiKjrary  hypenemias  and  auiuuiias  of  certain  parts  or  organs  of  the 
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body — the  result  of  abnormal  innervation  of  the  vaso-dilatore  or  vaso- 
constrictors— freciuently  bring  about  vascular  changes  which  predispose 
to  the  localization  of  the  essential  niicrobic  cause  of  inflammation. 
Injury  to  nerves,  mental  excitement  or  depression,  and  exposure  to  cohl 
are  potent  factors  in  the  production  of  temi>orary  vascular  disturl>- 
anccs.  Two  forms  of  active  h^pertemia,  due  to  faulty  innervation,  must 
be  recognized.  Wiien  caused  by  a  pamlysis  of  the  vaso-constrictors  it  is 
described  as  hypernemia  of  paralysis.  A  classical  demonstration  of  this 
form  of  hypenemia  was  furnished  by  Claude  Bernard  by  his  exi>eriinent, 
whieii  consisted  of  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  the  rabbit, 
which  was  invariably  followed  by  marked  hy(>ersemia  and  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  ear  on  the  corresponding  side.  When  the  vaso- 
dilators are  irritated  by  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation  the  arterioles 
dilate  and  tiie  part  presided  over  by  tiie  affected  nerve  becomes  h3'i)er- 
iBmic,  and  the  condition  of  the  circulation  is  known  as  hyperemia  of 
irritation.  A  good  illustration  of  this  form  of  hypersemia  can  he  pro- 
duced by  stimulation  of  the  chorda  t3'mpani  nerve,  which,  as  was  shown 
first  by  Claude  Bernard,  always  produces  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
submaxillary  gland.  Passive  h^'peraemia  is  caused  by  mechanical  con- 
ditions which  interfere  with  the  return  of  venous  blood.  Ligation  of  a 
vein  furnishes  the  simi)lest  varietj'  of  this  form  of  venous  congestion. 
Tlirombo-phlebitis,  varicose  veins,  pressure  upon  veins  caused  by  tumors, 
the  pregnant  uterus  and  inflammatory  products,  and  pressure  caused  by 
a  dislocation  or  fractured  bone,  as  well  as  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  an<l  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  afford  familiar  instances  of  the  more 
common  mechanical  interferences  with  the  venous  circulation.  The 
chronic  or  frequently  recurring  hyperiBmia  in  a  part  usually  results  in 
increased  nutritive  activit}'  of  the  tissues  and  hyperplasia  in  the 
absence  of  infection.  This  effect  of  chronic  hypernemia  has  l>een  ma<lc 
use  of  in  practice  by  producing  the  condition  artificially  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  tubercular  affections  accessible  to  this  kind  of  treatment 
(Bier).  Redness  as  a  symptom  of  inflnmmation  signifies  an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  part,  and  the  terms  used  to  indicate  its  existence  are 
hyperaemia  and  congestion,  wliile  complete  arrest  of  the  capillary  cir- 
culation is  expressed  b}'  the  word  sfasiH.  Accurately  speaking,  hyper- 
aemia should  be  used  to  designate  that  condition  of  the  circulation 
where  the  part  not  only  contains  an  increased  amount  of  blood,  but 
where  an  increased  amount  of  blood  flows  to  and  returns /rom  the  part, 
— an  exalted  physiological  process ;  while  the  word  congestion  literally 
means  only  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  part, — a  condition  owing  to 
some  form  of  local  or  distant  mechanical  obstruction.  The  conditions 
giving  rise  to  redness,  hyperemia,  congestion,  and  stasis  should  not  be 
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from    deaci-iptiona. 


to    be    iiiidcrstooil    tliey 


alioulil  be  seen.  This  can  be  readily  done  by  ]irodiii;ing  artificially  a 
iiiflHinuDitiun  in  a  transpaieiit  part  of  some  lower  nninml,  |trereniMy 
tlie  frog,  and  studying  the  ciiculation  in  tlje  iiiQaiiied  part  step  by 
8te|i  under  the  microscope.  For  tliis  purpose  pxperimeiitei-s  have 
iisiiiilly  seiectei)  the  frog's  well,  mesentery,  tongue,  lung,  and  biaddi-r, 
and  the  tadpole's  tail.  For  general  use  the  frog's  web  should  be  selected, 
as  the  preparations  for  this  experiment  are  very  simple.  Inflammation 
is  provoked  by  cauterizing  the  web  with  a  needle  heated  to  a  red  heat. 
or  by  applying  witii  a  small 
plug  of  cotton  some  power- 
fid  in-itnut,  as  ammunia, 
tiiictnro  of  cantliarides,  or 
orotou-oil,  or  by  touching 
tlie  surface  with  a  sharp 
stick  of  nitmte  of  silver. 
Hnuiilton  gives  tlie  follow- 
ing directions  for  making 
the  experiment:  "Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  a 
piece  of  tin  or  otlier  soft 
mftal,  about  1^  to  2  inches 
broad  and  aliout  6  to  8 
inches  long,  or,  wlmt  is 
better,  a  thin  piece  of  hard 
wood  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. At  the  end  where 
the  web  is  to  l>e  strettlied  it 
should  not  be  so  broad. 
From  the  narrow  end  of 
this  a  V-shaped  piece  is  cut 
out,  over  which  the  web  j  _ 
is  to  be  spread.     Tlie  frog 

should  first  be  curarizeii,  as  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  circntntion, 
jnovided  tlint  the  solution  employed  be  not  too  strong.  The  joVtt  "I"  i 
griin,  in  watery  solution,  injected  under  the  akin,  is  sufficient.  Chloral 
may  be  substituted.  Catou  rccommeuds  a  sobition  of  4  grains  to  the 
drachm.  As  many  minims  should  lie  injected  subcutancoiisly  as  the 
frog  is  drachms  in  weiglit.  Tlie  injection  is  made  under  the  skin  of 
the  back  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe.  The  animai  is  laid  on 
the  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  rind,  the  weii  being  stretched  over  the  cleft 
at  the  end,  the  toes  are  held  by  tying  a  piece  of  thin  thread  to  tlieui  and 
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lixiiig  Lhu  uiitls  into  a  Que  slit  out  in  the  inuliil  or  wooil."  TLe  tnicro- 
scupe  la  so  arraiiged  ant)  niljusti^il  Llnit  the  fiulil  of  ubserviitioii  will  vor 
re8[)oml  totliepuintorirntutioii.  Asntlk-ientlj-  liigli  power  is  usetl  sothnt 
the  different  (!oi']>useiiInr  eieuieiils  In  the  otipilliiry  streuiu  cuii  be  ivuilil.v 
seeii  !ind  recognized.  lu  order  to  nilness  tlie  dltfeient  stnges  of  the 
in  tin  m  111  II  to  ry  process  it  ia  neceaauvy  to  coutiuue  the  oliservfttion  for 
hoiira. 

Any  one  of  tbe  irritants  mentioned  applied  to  the  frog's  web  will 
produce  in  the  capillaries  over  n  limlleil  lueu  n  series  of  chnnges  which 
are  always  present  in  in- 
flumination,nndnde8Grl|>- 
tlon  of  them  will  repre- 
sent what  takes  pUce  m 
capillaries  the  seat  of  in- 
flniumiitory  processes  of 
bacterial  origin;  almost 
simnltaiiconsly  with  the 
application  nf  the  irri- 
tant a  momentary  con- 
tiiiction  of  the  vessel 
occurs,  canseil  liy  tlie 
stimnlution  of  the  vaso- 
constrietor  nerves,  which 
is  followed  by  dilatation, 
with  increased  velocity 
of  the  capillary  cnrrent, 
— a  true  liyperipraia.  The 
lirii;ht-re<i  color  of  tlie 
hyperremic  part  at  this 
stage,  ai'cording  to  Reok- 
linghanseii,  is  due  to  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of 
the  blood -current,  but,  as 
the  color  of  the  blood  indicates  a  diminished  expenditure  of  oxygen 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  blood,  increased  velocity 
alone  would  not  explain  this  change.  Diminished  alkalescence  lu  the 
inflamed  tissnes  may  reduce  the  araonnt  of  oxygen  used,  as  is  the  case 
in  glands  during  active  secretion,  where  Claude  Bernard  showed  tliflt 
defectire  oxygenation  is  always  present.  At  this  stage  the  corpuscular 
elements  circulate  in  their  respective  streams,  and  the  whole  picture  ia 
one  of  incn-ased  |iliysiologic;d  iictivitv.  Dilntation  (iflhe  vessels  follnwe 
contraction  so  quickly  lh:it  it  would  he  dlllicnlt  to  e.\pliiin  it  us  n  para- 
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ivLJc  gilionointiiioii.  Its  cnrly  outlet  and  tlic  rnpidity  with  wbiVti  it  np- 
pL'fii-a  would  point  to  ii  neurotic  ciiiise,  tmceable  to  the  action  of  ganglia 
in  tlie  vessel-wiill.  It  liiis  uot  yet  been  sallsrutiloiily  explaiued  wlietlier 
tlim  enrly  dilntttlion  of  tlie  vessel  is  due  to  viisoinotor  |iar;ilysia  or 
irritntion  of  tlie  vnso-dilators,  liiiL  it  is  more  probitble  that  it  is  cnused 
,  Ity  tlie  vaso-tlilfttore,  while,  later,  paralysis  from  ovcrdieteiition  ocoiirs. 
Division  of  the  ayrapatlietic  in  the  neck  brings  about  increased  vascu- 
larity, but  no  ill  flam  niation.  The  dilfeience  between  dilatation  of  an 
inQnmed  vessel  niid  the  dilatation  following  division  of  tlie  sympalUetic 
consists  in  alteration  of  the  capUlary  wiill,  in  the  former  instance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  causes  which  induced  the  infiammatlon,  while 
in  the  latter  the  dilatation  ia  ii  purely  nervous  pheuomenon,  unattended 
liy  other  imthological  conditions  of  the  vessel-wall.  Distnrbancea  of  the 
circulation  alone  are  not  sutllcient  to  liriiig  about  the  louiil  changes  which 
are  characteristic  of  inQammation  ;  if  the  velocity  of  the  blood-cnrreut 
ia  greatly  diminished  by  purely  mechanical  or  nervous  causes,  mural 
implantation  of  the  white  corpuscles  may  take  place,  but  emigriition 
does  not  ocL'ur  on  accoimt  of  the  absence  of  the  esseutiul  condition 
which  gives*rise  to  it, — altemtion  of  tlie  capillary  ^'all. 

Dilatation  is  tirst  noticed  in  the  smallest  arteries,  afterward  in  the 
veins  and  cnpillaries,  and  keeps  increasing  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two 
hours.  The  vessels  often  enlarge  to  double  tlieir  normal  calibre.  During 
the  stage  of  dilatation  many  of  the  capillaries  which  were  small  or  con- 
tained bnt  little  blood  U'come  visible,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  turgidity 
and  redness  of  the  intlained  part.  As  long  as  the  acceleration  of  the 
capillary  current  continues,  the  dilTerent  corpuscles  move  in  their  respec- 
tive currents.  The  white  e<ir|jnflcle8  that  are  mingled  witli  the  colored 
are  washed  along  with  the  latter  in  the  central  stream  witiiout  finding 
their  way  into  the  slower  side-current  which  propels  the  leucocytes  and 
tlie  third  corpuscles.  The  leucocytes  in  the  periphern!  stream  iipjuar 
more  numerous,  and  skip  along  by  more  rapid  rotatory  movements.  At 
lids  time  the  circulation  has  reached  its  greatest  speed,  and  the  tissues 
present  every  aiii>etir!fcnce  of  well-marked  hypera?niia.  In  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  two  hours  from  the  time  the  irritant  was  applied,  intra-vaaeular 
changes  are  noticetl  which  are  calculated  to  impede  the  capillary  curr<^nt 
The  lii'St  link  in  the  chain  of  local  causes  which  obstruct  the  capillary 
circulation  consists  of  a  crowded  condition  of  the  vessels  from  a  greater 
accumulation  of  the  different  corpuscles,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a 
greater  seimration  of  the  leucocytes  from  the  central  current  and  their 
greater  accumulation  in  tlie  |)eriphernl  stream,  where  they  often  become 
arranged  in  heaps  and  little  masses.  Tliis  change  is  Hrst  observed  in  the 
sm:ill  veins,  and  somewhat  lati-r.  and   to  a  lesser  extent,  in  ►'"■  smallest 
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arteriea.  Separation  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  the  necessary  outcome 
of  slowing  of  the  stream  from  greater  accumulation.  In  the  peripheral 
zone  of  leucocytes  the  next  source  of  obstruction  is  created.  Some  of 
the  colorless  corpuscles  become  momentarily  attached  to  the  capillary 
wall,  when  they  are  again  detached  b}'  the  force  of  the  current,  or  are 
rolled  away  by  another  leucocyte.  As  the  process  advances  it  ap|)ears 
as  though  the  viscosity  of  tlie  leucocytes  was  increasing  constantly,  as 
more  and  more  of  them  become  adlierent,  while  fewer  are  again  detached. 
The  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  narrowed  more  and  more  by  munil  implanta- 
tion of  the  leucocytes.  The  small  veins  now  assume  an  appearance  as 
if  the  internal  surface  of  their  wall  were  paved  with  leucocytes,  while  in 
the  capillaries  a  similar  adhesion  of  the  leucocytes  to  the  wall  is  noticed. 
At  this  stage  it  often  appears  as  though  complete  obstruction  would 
occur  every  moment,  the  capillary  stream  becoming  completel}'  arrested 
fur  a  moment,  and  the  current  may  even  move  in  an  opposite  direction, 
wlien  the  obstruction  is  again  overcome  and  the  current  moves  once  more 
in  the  right  direction.  The  smallest  arteries  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  clear  the  way,  and  pulsations  can  be  seen  where  in  a  normal 
condition  the}'  are  absent.  Hypercemia  has  now  given  way  to* congestion. 
An  intra-vascular  obstruction  has  given  rise  to  accumulation  of  blood  on 
the  proximal  side  of  the  inflamed  vessel.  Increasing  slowing  of  the 
current  gives  rise  to  greater  accumulation  of  leucocytes,  which  become 
firmly  adherent  to  the  capillary  wall,  narrowing  the  vessel  more  and 
more  until  the  space  for  the  axial  current  becomes  too  small  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  red  corpuscles,  when  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  takes 
place.  Congestion  has  resulted  in  stasis.  As  soon  as  complete  stasis 
has  taken  place  the  colorless  corpuscles  become  mixed  with  the  red  cor- 
puscles which  are  forced  into  the  mass  of  the  white,  while  by  amoeboid 
movements  the  latter  wander  toward  the  centre  of  the  vessel  and  mix 
freely  with  those  which  were  moving  in  the  central  current.  The  most 
:i(l  vMUced  stages  of  vascular  disturbance  are,  of  course,  noticed  first  where 
the  irritant  was  applied,  so  that  when  complete  stasis  has  taken  place  in 
tlie  centre  a  zone  of  congestion  surronnds  this,  while  more  distant  ves- 
sels still  present  every  indication  of  active  hyperaemia.  Redness  is  most 
marked  where  hyperemia  is  extant ;  that  is,  in  parts  containing  a  maxi- 
iinnn  amount  of  arterial  blood.  As  soon  as  congestion  sets  in,  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  red  and  white,  do  no  longer  pass  through  the  vessel  witli  the 
sjinie  rapidity  and  number,  and  the  redness  gives  way  to  a  bluish  tinge, 
which  becomes  well  marked  and  does  not  give  way  to  pressure  when 
complete  stasis  has  occurred.  The  blood  in  the  stagnated  vessels,  accord- 
ini;  to  Pajjjet,  has  little  tendency  to  coagulate;  hence  the  possibility  of 
renititiitio  ad  integrum  of  the  circulation  after  subsidence  of  the  acute 
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synijilORis.  Comjilfte  stasis  Ofcura  first  in  such  fiijjjll.infs  wliere  the 
vie  a  lerijo  ia  greatly  dimiiiislied  by  a  circuitous  roiite  froin  an  nitery  to 
n  vein,  and  increases  in  the  (Urection  in  nhicli  the  liluod-ciiirent  is 
elowest.  In  wnnn-bluoiled  nnimulH  the  phi^notnenn  or  iuQrtmiuiitiuii  do 
not  diirur  niiiterially  from  those  oiiHerved  in  the  tVog'e  web,  except  us  re- 
gards llie  preseiic-e  and  dispoeitiuii  of  the  thiiil  corpuscles.  According 
lu  Elierth  nnd  Schinimelbiisch,  In  navtn- blooded  animals  the  thini  cor- 
piiselca  in  tbe  normal  capillary  oircnlation  move  along  with  the  colored 
corpuscles  in  the  axial  cnrrent,  and  hence  they  mninLiiu  that  they  niuMt 
be  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity.  A  few  of  tbe  leucooytes,  mixed 
with  the  colored  corpuscles  nnd  the  third  corpuscles,  are  found  iu  the 
central  stream,  but  tbe  majority  of  them  are  proiielled  by  the  peripheral 
stream,  which,  according  to  those  observers,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  times 
slower  than  the  central  or  axial  current,  With  the  slowing  of  tbe  stream 
from  alteration  of  tbe  capillary  wall  and  suljsoqnent  inlra-voacular  condi- 
tions, seimration  of  the  corpuscles  takes  place  in  tbe  same  manner  as 
has  been  deBcril>etI  in  the  frog's  web ;  the  lencocytes  and  third  corpuscles 
leave  the  central  stream  and  accumulate  in  tbe  slower  peripheral  zone  of 
the  capillary  stream,  where  they  give  rise  to  a  greater  degree  of  slowing  of 
the  cotuLiin  of  blood  by  the  formation  of  intravascular  o'jstniction,  which, 
if  sntSeient  in  degree,  finally  arrests  the  central  current,  thus  causing 
stasis.  The  inflamm.itory  process  in  warm-blooded  animals  can  be  studied 
advantageously  in  the  artificial ly-iuflamed  omentum  of  young  animals, 
es|}ecially  tbe  guinea-pig, as  tlie  omentum  in  these  animals  is  exceedingly 
delicate  and  transiiarent.  Tbe  animal  is  narcotized  by  injecting  sub- 
cntaneously  3  gniins  of  liydrate  of  clilonU  for  a  full-grown  animal.  As 
the  animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  is  to  Ik  kept  immersed  in  a 
physiological  solution  of  salt  kept  at  a  temperature  of  tbe  body  in  a  large 
vat  with  a  glass  bottom,  it  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha  tissue 
long  enough  to  overlap  the  head,  and  made  bo  as  to  inclose  a  funnel-like 
9[>acc  tlirongh  which  it  may  breathe.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  cover- 
ing at  a  point  corresponding  to  tbe  abdominal  incision,  through  which 
the  omentum  is  withdrawn.  Tlie  object-glass  of  the  microscope  is  im- 
mersed in  tbe  solution,  and  the  omentum  laid  over  a  slide  without  faBten. 
ing  it.  Thb  vat  is  made  so  that  it  will  lit  on  to  the  stand  of  an  ordinary 
microscope,  BO  that  the  ligiit  can  !«  readily  adjusted.  Two  tubes,  one 
to  convey  tbe  salt  solution  into  tbe  vat  and  another  to  conduct  it  away, 
are  attached  at  opposite  sides.  These  can  be  connected  witli  a  vessel 
whose  temperature  is  kept  constant  by  means  of  a  thermostat  and  Buusen 
burner. 

(o)  Swelling. — Tbe  primnry  swelling  in  inflammation  is  due  to  dila. 
tation  of  lilood-vessels,  and  its  degree  will  <lepend  on  the  vascuUiritv  of 
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the  part  inflamed.  TUe  more  numerous  the  blood-vessels,  the  greater  the 
swelling  from  this  cause.  As  the  inflamed  blood-vessels  will  often  dilate 
within  two  hours  to  double  their  normal  calibre,  the  primary  swelling  in 
vascular  organs  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation  will  come  on  quickly, 
and  will  give  rise  to  a  not  inconsiderable  enlargement  of  the  inflamed 
part.  If  during  this  stage  of  inflammation  the  tissues  are  incised, 
haemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  the  emptying  of  turgid  blood-vessels  by  this 
means  has  a  prompt  effect  in  diminishing  the  swelling.  Nancrede  has 
shown  by  his  investigations  that  local  depletion,  during  the  hj'iyersemic 
stage  of  inflammation,  exercises  a  favomble  influence  in  unloading  the 
distended  blood- vessels  and  in  modifying  the  intensity  of  the  subse- 
quent conditions  in  the  inflame<l  tissues.  It  is  also  during  this  stage 
that  the  application  of  cold  proves  a  l)eneflcial  resource  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  inflammation,  as  under  its  effects  the  distended  blood-vessels 
contract,  and  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  vascularity  of  the 
inflamed  part  tlie  primary  inflammatory  swelling  is  diminished. 

I.  Inflammatory  Exudation. — A  moderate  amount  of  swelling  is 
present  in  all  regenerative  processes,  as  dilatation  of  the  vessels  neces- 
sarily precedes  the  increased  physiological  activity  of  the  tissue,  and  the 
embryonal  material  required  in  the  reparative  process  occupies  a  larger 
volume  than  tlie  mature  tissue  it  is  intended  to  replace.  Inflammation 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of  cells.  The  cause 
which  has  produced  the  inflammation  has,  b3'  its  direct  action  upon  the 
capillary  wall,  produced  such  alterations  of  its  structure  as  to  render  it 
more  porous,  hence  permeable  to  the  passajre  of  the  inclosed  cellular 
elements  of  the  blood.  The  albuminous  cement-substance  which  holds 
together  the  endothelial  cells  disintegrates  at  different  points,  and 
through  these  small  defects,  the  stigmata  and  stomata.  the  blood-cor- 
puscles And  tiicir  wa}'  through  the  capillary  wall  into  the  surrounding 
l3'mph  and  connective-tissue  spaces.  In  acute  inflammation  the  inflam- 
matory exudation  consists  principall}'  in  the  extra-vascular  accumulation 
of.  blood-corpuscles  which  have  passed  through  the  injured  capillary 
wall.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  inflammatory  exudation  appears  will 
depend  on  the  intensity  of  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall  and  the  speed 
with  which  the  blood-corpuscles  escape  into  the  surroundtng  tissues. 
In  chronic  inflammation  exudation  takes  place  slowly,  and  the  histological 
elements  of  the  inflammator}-  swelling  are  derived  mostl}'  from  the  fixed 
tissue-cells. 

Emigration  of  Leucocytes. — The  passage  of  a  leucocyte  through  a 
defect  in  the  capillary  wall  is  called  emigration, — the  wandering  of  snch  a 
cell  from  a  place  where  it  has  a  normal  existence  into  a  territor}'  where, 
in  a  condition  of  health,  it  is  seldom  met  with.     After  it  has  made  its 
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eacnpe  from  the  capillnry  veBsel  it  is  callcil  an  emigration  or  Wiincleriiii: 
corpuscle.  Jolin  Hunter  came  very  near  being  tiie  diaooverei'  ofemigrii- 
tion  of  leucocytes  during  bis  reaearcliea  on  inflammation.  He  inoised 
the  tunica  vaginitlia  in  animals,  and  inserted  a  tallow  plug,  whicb  lie 
removed  after  short  intervals,  and  examined  tbe  fluid  upon  its  surface 
under  the  microseope.  He  found  in  this  fluid,  a  short  time  after  the  in- 
cision was  made,  round,  white  cells,  which  could  have  been  nothing  else 
I  but  wandering  leucocytes. 
The  credit  for  having  demonstrated  the  porosity  of  the  capillary 
wall  and  the  escape  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  unquestionably  belongs  to 
Waller,  This  author  observed  emigration  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog  as 
, early  as  1846,  and  strongly  maintained  thiit  the  inflammatory  exudates 
were  composed  largely  of  leucocytes,  in  opposition  to  the  blastema  theory 
of  formation  of  pus  and  other  inflammatory  products. 
In  1849  Addison  clearly  pointed  out  the  relationship  of  the  color- 
less corpuscles  and  the  corpuscles  lying  around  the  vessel  in  inflamed 
parts,  as  becomes  evident  from  the  following  sentences  frora  his  work  on 
"  Consumptiou  and  Scrofula:"  ''During  inflammation — using  the  word 
in  the  genei'al  sense  here  indicated — there  is  more  or  less  marked  increase 
of  the  colorless  elements  and  protoplasm  in  the  part  affected.  At  first 
—in  the  first  stage — these  elements  adhere  but  slightly  along  the  inner 
margin  or  boundary  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  and  are  therefore  still  wiLhiu 
tbe  influence  of  the  circulating  current,  belonging,  as  it  were,  at  this 
period  as  much,  or  rather  more,  to  the  blood  than  to  the  fixed  solid. 
Secondly — in  the  second  stage^they  are  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and,  therefore,  now  without  the  influence  of  the  eircu- 
hting  current.  Thirdly — in  the  third  stage — new  elements  appear  at  the 
ODter  border  of  the  vessels,  where  they  add  to  the  texture,  form  a  new 
product,  or  are  lilierated  as  an  excretion." 

Recklinghausen  found  wandering  corpuscles  in  the  vascular  spaces 
!>f  the  cornea,  but  lie  believed  that  they  were  a  product  of  tissue  pro- 
pferatlon  from  tbe  fixed  corneal  corpuscles.  Our  modern  knowledge  of 
Knigration  of  leucocytes  is  founded  almost  exclusively  upon  tbe  labors 
of  Cohnheim.  This  observer  demonstrated,  in  the  j'ear  186T,  by  his 
lOwn  ingenious  experiments,  that  tbe  wandering  corpuscles  discovered  by 
Recklinghausen  in  the  vascular  spaces  of  the  cornea  were  leucocytes 
which  had  escaped  from  capillary  vessels  and  had  wandered  into  tbe 
cornea.  He  based  his  statements  on  the  results  of  an  experiment  which 
ionid  leave  no  room  for  discussion.  He  injected  finely-divided  pigment- 
laterial  directly  into  the  circulation  of  an  animal,  and  somewhat  later 
rodiiced  artificially  a  keratitis.  In  examining  the  cornea  he  found  the 
Ivascular  epaces  nearest  the  margin  of  tbe  cornea  crowded  with  leuco- 
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cytes  loaded  with  pigment-granules.  There  could  be  only  one  conclu- 
sion,— that  the  leucocytes,  which  had  become  charged  with  pigment- 
granules  in  the  general  circulation,  had  passed  through  the  capillarj' 
vessels  at  a  point  nearest  the  seat  of  irritation ;  in  other  words,  the 
capillary  vessels  which  took  part  in  the  traumatic  keratitis  furnished 
the  primary  inflammatory  exudation.  A  slight  irritation  of  a  frog^s 
webb  will  only  produce  an  active  h3'i>eraemia,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
circulation  returns  to  normal  without  any  emigration  of  leucocj'tes 
having  taken  place.  In  such  cases  the  irritant  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  or  of  such  mild  action  as  not  to  produce  the  necessary  alteration 
of  the  capillary  wall  for  mural  implantation  and  emigration  to  take 
place. 

Zahn  has  shown  that  if  the  mesentery  of  an  animal  is  exposed,  but 
carcfull}'  protected  against  injury,  emigration  of  leucocj'tes  does  not 
take  place  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  while  the  remaining  disturbances  of 
the  circulation  indicate  the  existence  of  inflammation.  If,  however,  the 
frog's  web  or  tongue  is  cauterized  with  a  sharjvpointed  pencil  of  nitrate 
of  silver  the  necessar}'  conditions  for  an  acute  inflammation  are  created, 
and  the  minute  eschar  is  soon  surrounded  by  vessels  showing  the  diflTer- 
ent  stages  of  the  inflammatory  process,  from  active  hyperipmia  to  com- 
plete stasis.  Emigration  of  leucocytes  takes  place  most  activelj-  in 
capillaries  partly  obstructed  by  mural  aggregation  of  these  elements,  and 
the  process  is  arrested  as  soon  as  the  circulation  has  come  to  a  complete 
standstill.  The  following  conditions  must  be  present  and  are  essential 
for  emigration  of  leucocytes  :  1.  Alteration  of  capillary  wall.  2.  Mural 
implantation  of  leucocytes.  3.  Permeability  of  lumen  of  capillary  vessel. 
4,  Amojboid  movements  of  leucocytes. 

1.  Alteration  of  capillary  wall  has  been  repeatedly  enumerated  as 
the  most  important  feature  of  inflammation,  and  without  such  a  change 
the  rapid  escape  of  leucocytes  as  we  find  it  in  inflammation  would  be 
utterly  impossible.  The  cause  which  has  produced  the  inflammation 
produces  such  a  degree  of  softening  in  the  cement-substance  as  to  enable 
its  penetration  by  the  leucocytes  between  the  endothelial  cells,  or,  as  some 
of  the  authors  claim,  localized  minute  defects  cause  the  formation  of 
small  openings  through  which  the  leucocytes  escape. 

2.  Mural  implantation  of  leucocytes  is  an  equally  essential  condition, 
as  without  it  the  leucocytes,  which  are  at  any  rate  larger  in  circumfei'ence 
than  the  supposed  openings  through  which  they  escape,  would  be  rolled 
over  these  minute  defects  by  the  sluggish  peripheral  stream, and  emigra- 
tion would  not  take  place.  Increased  adhesiveness  or  viscosity  of  the 
leucocytes  is  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  occurrence  of 
mural  implantation.     According  to  Hering,  mural  fixation  of  the  leuco- 
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cj'tes  is  elTucteil  by  line  projections,  ivliiuli  ai'c  lUrown  out  on  tlieir  sur- 
Ihce,  niid  wliich  iusiuimte  themselves  into  tlie  sinnll  crevices  of  the  roiigb- 
enetl  iutima.  Miirul  implantation  cannot  tfike  plaoc  as  long  as  the  cApil- 
Inry  stream  retains  its  normal  velocity  ;  hence,  slowing  of  the  peripheral 
current  is  the  first  and  most  important  canse.  The  slower  the  peripheral 
stream,  the  more  readily  dues  mnrnl  implantation  occur,  and  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  aggregation  of  k-iicocytes  along  and  near  the  capillary 
wall.  The  rapid  tranRudation  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood  through  the 
defective  capillary  is  undoubtedly  another  cause  of  im[)ediment  of  prog- 
ress and  final  adhesion  of  leucocytes  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capil- 
lary vessel.  Finally,  mural  fixation  of  leuco- 
cytes is  effected  by  the  changed  condition  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  and  the  inner 
BHrface  of  the  capillary  wall  by  the  action  of 
^  ^k      the  essential  cause  which  produced  the  inflam- 

m   ^  ^H     mation. 

va  ^V  3.  It  has  been  shown  tliat  emigration  of 

^MHV       leucocytes  is  most  active  where  the  capillary 

^V^H       circulation  has  become  impeded,  but  not  ar- 

9   ^9         rested, and  that  the  process  is  arrested  with  the 

occurrence  of  complete  stasis  ;    lience,  it    a{>- 

pears  that  the  intra- vascular   pressure  is  one 

of  the  factors    in   this    process.     Hiring  and 

Schklarewsky  maintained  that   the  leucocytes 

B  are  entirely  passive  strnclui-es  in  their  passage 

through  the  capillary  wall,  that  they  are  forced 

through  defects  in  the  wall  exclusively  by  the 

inli-a-vnscular  pressure.    That  emigration  Is  not 

such  a  simple  process  is  evident,  as  there  would 

I  such  case  a  larger  representation  of  colored 

corpnscles  in  the  inflammatory  exudation.   Tlie 

'"'"""'"""""  blood-pressure  assists  in  theextnision  ofleuco- 

cytes  that  have  penetrated  tlie  capillary  wall,  hut,  without  changes  in 

their  fonn,  would  not  l>e  adequate  to   force  them  through    the  minute 

openings  or  the  softened  cement-sulistance. 

4.  Leucocytes,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  inflamed  capillary  wall, 
must  possess  ameboid  movements;  hence,  only  living  leucocytes  are 
capable  of  migration. 

At^r  the  lencocyte  has  become  implanted  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  capillary  wall  it  penetrates  the  softened  cement-suhatance  by 
throwing  out  projections,  or  one  of  these  projections  insinuates  itself 
into  one  of  the  minute  foramin;i,and  as  the  intrn-mural  portion  increases 
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in  size  the  balance  of  the  leucocyte  is  drawn  toward  it ;  this  step  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  blood -press  are,  which  pushes  the  intra-vascular  por- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  growing  projection,  until  b}'  its  own  exertions, 
and  aided  by  the  vis  a  tergOyit  has  finished  its  journey  through  the  capil- 
lary wall,  and  has  reached  the  para-vascular  lymph  or  connective-tissne 
spaces,  where  it  constitutes  the  most  important  element  of  the  inflam- 
matory exudation.  In  the  inflamed  capillaries  of  the  frog's  web,  under 
the  njicroscope,  this  process  of  emigration  can  be  readily  followed,  and 
leucocytes  can  be  seen  in  the  same  field  in  various  stages  of  transit 
through  the  wall,  and  finally  liberated  in  the  para-vascular  spaces.  Fre- 
(piently  one  leucocyte  after  another  can  be  seen  passing  through  the 
same  place, — a  fact  which  points  strongly  to  the  existence  of  well-defined 
circumscribed  defects  in  the  capillary  wall.  As  the  escaped  leucocytes 
accumulate  outside  of  the  capillary  vessels,  some  of  them  can  be  seen  to 
change  their  location  by  the  same  forces  which  have  been  active  in  their 
])assage  through  the  vessel-wall, — amoeboid  movements  and  stream  of 
parenchyma  fluid. 

Diapedesis. — This  word  was  devised  by  Strieker  to  designate  the 
passage  of  colored  corpuscles  through  the  inflamed  vessel-wall.  If  there 
could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  minute  openings  in  the  inflamed 
capillary  Avail  in  the  consideration  of  emigration  of  leucocytes,  this 
doubt  must  be  elfectually  dispelled  when  the  passage  of  colored  corpuscles 
through  the  capillary  Avail  can  be  demonstrated  under  the  microscope. 
Experimental  research  and  clinical  observation  have  shown  that  when 
the  inflammatory  action  is  very  intense  red  corpuscles  form  no  inconsid- 
erable part  of  the  inflammatorj-  exudation.  As  the  colored  corpuscles 
possess  onl}'  limited  ama>boid  movements,  their  passage  through  the  capil- 
lary wall  must  be  largely  a  passive  process ;  they  are  excluded  through  pre- 
formed openings  or  through  an  exceedingly  soft  cement-subptance  b}^  the 
intra-vascular  pressure.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  forced  through  pas- 
sages made  b}'  the  emigration  corpuscles.  It  is  Avell  known  that  at 
first  only  leucocytes  are  found  outside  of  the  capillary  A'essels,  that  the 
colored  cor[)uscles  appear  later,  and  that,  while  leucoc3"tes  also  pass 
through  the  smallest  veins,  the  colored  corpuscles  escape  only  through 
capillary  vessels  (Fig.  61,  D). 

Arnold  noticed  that  red  corpuscles  floating  in  the  cai)illar3'  stream, 
when  they  arrived  opposite  a  stoma,  were  drawn  toward  the  opening 
of  the  transudation  stream. 

Diapedesis  becomes  a  prominent  feature  Avhcre  the  inflammatory 
process  is  very  acute,  consequently  Avhere  extensive  alteration  of  the 
vessel-walls  has  taken  place.  In  such  instances  tlie  colored  corpuscles 
are  so  numerous  in  the  exudation  as  to  impart  to  it  a  hsemorrhagic 
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nppeHrance.  An  abundant  escape  of  colored  corpiisi-lts  in  inflammation 
is  technically  called  rliejrie.  Tlie  tbird  L'orpiiscles  are  extruded  tliruugli 
tlie  iuflamed  ciipillary  wall  iu  tUe  same  passive  way  as  tlie  colored 
oorpuacles. 

The  primary  inflammatory  exudation  consists  of  the  corpuscular 
elements  of  the  blood  which  escape  through  the  porous  capillary  wall, 
the  products  of  their  disintegration,  and  blood-plasma.  The  latter  will 
be  Again  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Transudation.  The  presence  of 
the  solid  coustitnents  of  the  blood  ditrerentiiites  the  inflammutory  exudn- 
tlou  from  ail  ordinary  hydropic  or  (sdcmatous  swelling.     The  question 
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nrises,  What  becomes  of  the  corpuscular  elements  after  they  have 
left  llie  general  circulation?  The  moat  favorable  termination  of  the 
inflammatory  process  consists  in  the  preservation  of  the  vitality  of 
the  cellular  elements  outside  of  the  blood-vesseU  and  their  return 
into  the  general  circulation  by  a  process  which  is  called  immigra- 
tion. This  probably  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  place  in  tlic  case  of  the 
colored  and  third  cor|niseles,  which  undergo  molecular  disintegra- 
tion, and  the  glandular  detritus  is  removed  by  absorption.  The 
leucocytes  which  have  retained  their  vitality  can  return  into  the 
circulation  either  by  re-entering  the  capillaries  which  they  have  left, 
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after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  and  the  capillaries  have  l)ceii 
cleared  of  the  mural  thrombi,  or  by  a  more  indirect  route  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  The  hitter  route  is  probahl}-  the  most  frequent.  If 
the  blood-corpuscles  contain  the  microbic  cause  of  the  inflammation  in 
sudlcient  qunntity  and  intensity  to  destroy  their  protoplasm,  they  fur- 
nish the  necessary  nutrient  medium  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  microlK?  outside  of  the  vessel-Avall,  thus  bringing  it  in  direct  contact 
with  the  para-vascular  tissues,  which  then  lK?come  the  seat  of  infection. 
In  such  instances  the  cellular  elements  of  the  primary  inflammatory  exu- 
dation are  dead  tissue,  and  act  or  are  disposed  of  as  such.  In  acute 
supi)urative  inflammation  the  leucocytes  which  have  escaped  are  con- 
verted into  pus-corpuscles.  The  vmigratioyi  corpuscle  vmler  -no  circum- 
stances assumes  a  iissue-producivfj  function.  When  inflammatory  proc- 
esses result  in  the  formation  of  new  tissue,  this  function  is  performed  by 
fixed  tissue-cells  which  have  been  stimulated  to  a  state  of  activity  bj- 
the  increased  nutritive  conditions  incident  to  some  form  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  albumen,  which  is  always  present  in  considerable  quantity  in 
every  inflammatory  exudation,  furnishes  an  additional  nutrient  supply*, 
and  thus  assists  the  process  of  cell  proliferation;  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  globulins.  The  filtrate  which  percolates  tlirough  the  in- 
flamed capillar}'  wall  contains  coagulable  substances,  which,  in  h^'dropic 
fluids,  arc  less  abundant.  The  emigration  corpuscles,  which  disintegrate 
soon  after  they  have  left  the  capillar}'  vessels,  furnish  fibrin  ferment. 
Fibrin  production  in  the  tissues  is  suspended  as  soon  as  tlie  product  of 
emigration  has  become  copious.  The  third  corpuscles  furnish  another 
source  of  fibrin  production.  In  suppurative  inflammation  fibrin  forma- 
tion does  not  take  i)lace.  Where  no  fibrin  forms  in  the  exudation,  the 
supposition  lies  near  tiuit  the  fibrin-producers  ure  taken  up  by  the  cells, 
or  that  the  fibrin  which  had  already  been  produced  is  liquefied  and 
assimilated  by  them.  If  the  inflamed  vessels  are  surrouiuled  onl}'  b}' 
a  few  leucocytes,  the  latter  are  destroyed  and  liberate  fibrin  ferment; 
if  abundant,  they  are  nu>re  resistant  and  destro}'  albuminous  substances. 
Weiirert  asserted  that  coll  necrosis  resulted  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  as 
the  dead  cells  furnish  the  fibrin  ferment.  That  fibrin  production  does 
not  always  attend  inflammation  can  only  be  exi)lained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  fibrin-producers  are  assimilated  as  soon  as  the}'  have  left  the 
blood-channels.  If  the  cells  which  furnish  the  fibrin  come  in  contact 
with  necrotic  tissue,  such  an  assimilation  is  prevented  and  fibrin  is 
formed.  Fibrin  production,  however,  may  take  place  without  cell  necro- 
sis, as  is  the  case  upon  inflamed  serous  surfaces.  Its  occurrence  in  this 
particular  locality  can  only  be  explained  b}'  the  absence  of  assimilation 
of  the  cells  which  yield  the  fibrin  ferment.     The  cellular  constituents 
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and  fibrin  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  im])an  to  it  one  of  its  fliniae- 
teristiv  clinical  features, — a  senhe  of  firmness, — wiiich  is  well  marked  in 
propoi'tiitn  to  llie  pi'edominnnce  uf  these  over  tbe  fluid  portion. 

2.  Inflammatory  Transudation. — The  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  wUieli 
escapes  through  the  damageil  wall  of  inflamed  capillary  vessels  is  called 
inflammatory  transudation.  The  same  causes  which  are  necessary  to 
extrude  the  non-am<cl>oid  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  constitute 
also  the  conditions  which  cmible  a  part  of  the  blood-plasma  to  leave  the 
capillary  stream.  Increased  porosity  of  the  capillary  w:ili  is  the  moat 
important  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  capillary  wall  has  become  abnor- 
mally permeable  the  blood -pressure  forces  the  fluid  through  the  minute 
[Ktres  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  or,  if  the  inflammation  is 
located  in  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane,  upon  the  surface.  In  deep- 
seated  inflammation  the  transuded  fluid  freely  percolates  through  the 
connective-tissue  spaces,  and  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  well-known  symp- 
toms of  inflammation, — the  infiammalory  aeJema.  The  transudation  is 
always  more  widely  dillused  than  the  exudation.  Recent  bacteriological 
researches  have  shown  that,  while  in  the  tissues,  at  the  seat  of  exudiv- 
tion,  the  presence  of  the  microbic  cause  of  the  inflammation  can  be 
readily  demonstrated  by  microscopical  examination  and  cultivation  es- 
)>criments,  the  (edema  Huid  some  distance  from  them  was  found  free  from 
microorganisms.  The  escape  of  blood-plasma  in  inflammation  is  a  proc- 
ess which  resembles  percolation  through  a  porous  membrane.  As  the 
blood-plasnia  contains  flbrinogen  and  flbri no-plastic  material,  its  presence 
in  the  tissues  or  upon  inflamed  serous  or  mucous  membranes  is  impor- 
tant in  the  pi'oduction  of  filirin.  In  some  instances  the  iuHammatory 
product  is  greatly  changed  by  the  presence  of  a  copious  transudation, 
and  the  inflamed  part  then  presents  more  the  appearance  of  cedenia  than 
inflammation.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  two  clinical  varieties  of  anthrax. 
The  expression  serous  infiammation  is  used  to  indicate  the  predominance 
of  transudation  over  exudation  in  some  forms  of  inflammation.  The 
liquid  trauaudate  predominates  over  the  exudate  in  some  forms  of  sup- 
purative inflammation  (purulent  cedema  of  Pirogoff),  also  when  the 
circulation  is  feeble,  as  in  the  aged  and  in  ancemic  individuals.  The 
addition  of  mucus  alters  the  character  of  an  exudatioti  or  a  transudation, 
OS  maybe  seen  when  a  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
Serous  transudation  often  precedes  mucous  exudation,  as  in  cases  of 
acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nasal  passages.  Afler  the  acute 
symptoms  of  inflammation  have  subsided  and  the  capillary  circulation 
has  been  restored,  the  transuded  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  with  its  absorp- 
tion the  inflammatory  cedema  disappears.  In  suppurative  inflammation 
the  transudation  becomes  the  pus-serum. 
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(d)  Heat. — Increase  of  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  is  the  result 
of  increased  afflux  of  blood  and  the  accompanying  augmentation  of 
physiological  processes.  Cohnheim  showed  experimentally  that  inflam- 
mation, without  an  increased  blood-supply,  does  not  give  rise  to  an 
increase  of  temperature.  John  Hunter  was  already  aware  that  the 
temperature  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  never  in  excess  of  the  tern- 
pei-aturc  of  the  blood.  Heat  is  both  a  subjective  and  objective  symptom. 
In  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  a  mucous  membrane,  the  patient 
often  complains  of  a  distressing  burning  or  scalding  sensation,  which  is 
often  effectually  relieved  by  cold  applications.  The  surface  thermometer 
is  sometimes  an  important  instruniont  in  settling  a  diflerential  diagnosis 
between  a  deep-seated  chronic  inflammation  and  a  malignant  tumor. 
Diminution  of  temperature  may  indicate  either  a  favorable  change  or 
complete  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  inflamed  part,  in  the  first  instance 
showing  that  resolution  is  in  progress,  in  the  latter  announcing  the 
speedy  occurrence  of  j»angrene. 

(e)  Disturbance  of  Function. — As  inflammation,  wherever  it  occurs, 
consists  essentially  of  increased  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissues,  result- 
ing in  consequence  of  a  more  abundant  blood-supply  and  an  exaggerated 
vegetative  capacity  of  the  cells,  it  may  lead  to  at  least  a  temporarj*  in- 
crease of  function.  Tliis  is  always  the  case  in  inflammation  of  mucous 
membranes,  where,  as  one  of  the  prominent  clinical  features,  we  observe 
an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  usuall}*  precede<l  and  accompanied  by^ 
a  more  or  less  profuse  transudation.  Pnrenchj^matous  inflammation  in 
glands  usually  produces  sudden  diminution  and  often  complete  suppres- 
sion of  secretion.  Acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  is  attended  bj'  almost 
complete  suspension  of  all  the  functions  of  the  affected  limb.  Myositis 
arrests  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  aflected.  The  pain  caused  by 
an  inflammation  may  interfere  with  the  functions  of  adjacent  organs,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  fixed  chest-wall  in  cases  of  acute  pleuritis,  and  in  fixa- 
tion of  the  abdominal  walls,  with  diminished  or  suspended  respiratory 
movements  of  the  diaphragm,  in  cases  of  peritonitis.  The  accumulation 
of  inflammatory  ])roducts  ma}'  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  important 
functions,  and  often  constitutes  a  direct  cause  of  death,  as  in  cases  of 
intra-cranial  inflammation,  where  death  is  more  frequently  caused  by  com- 
pression of  the  brain  than  destruction  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  serum  or  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  pericardium, 
where  a  fatal  termination  can  often  be  traced  to  mechanical  causes  from 
the  presence  of  a  copious  eflusion.  Diminution  of  function  often  affords 
the  earliest  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  deep-seated  chronic  inflam- 
mation, as  is  evident  from  the  slight  limp  which  ushers  in  a  coxitis  or 
the  imperfect  flexion  and  extension  in  chronic  inflammation  of  joints 
other  than  the  hip-joint. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Inflammation  (continued). 

MODIFICATION   OF   INFLAMMATION    BY   THE    ANATOMICAL    STRUCTURE 

AND   LOCATION   OF   THE   INFLAMED   TISSUE. 

The  clinical  course  and  pathological  conditions  of  inflammatory 
processes  are  materially  modified  not  only  b}'  the  primary  cause,  but 
also  by  the  anatomical  structure  and  location  of  the  inflamed  tissues. 
Inflammation  of  serous  or  mucous  surfaces  has  a  tendency  to  spread  in 
a  peripheral  direction,  and,  as  a  rule,  remains  superficial,  and  the  exuda- 
tion and  transudation  are  poured  out  in  the  direction  ofifering  the  least 
resistance ;  that  is,  upon  the  free  surface.  In  tissues  that  are  dense  and 
unyielding  the  swelling,  for  physical  reasons,  is  limited,  and  the  inflam- 
mator}'  products  give  rise  to  tension,  which  may  arrest  the  circulation 
completely  and  cause  necrosis,  as  is  the  case  in  acute  suppurative  osteo- 
myelitis. When  the  area  of  inflammation  is  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  connective  tissue  the  swelling  often  attains  enormous  dimensions  in 
a  short  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  ever}'  case  of  phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  deep-seated  connective  tissue  of  the  extremities,  neck,  chest,  and 
abdomen.  Acute  inflami%ition  of  organs  that  are  exceedingly  vascular 
gives  rise  to  an  early  and  abundant  exudation,  as  can  be  demonstrated  in 
every  case  of  croupous  pneumonia  and  acute  nephritis.  Inflammation 
of  non-vascular  tissue  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  new  blood- 
vessels, which  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of  inflammation  from  the 
nearest  vascular  district.  Some  tissues  are  more  disposed  to  inflamma- 
tion than  others ;  thus,  the  connective  tissue  is  more  frequently  the  seat 
of  acute  inflammation  than  muscles,  and  the  medullary  tissue  than  the 
bone-substance  proper,  and  most  causes  which  give  rise  to  chronic 
inflammation  are  known  to  select  certain  organs  and  tissues  in  preference 
to  others. 

PARENCHYMATOUS   INFLAMMATION. 

In  the  study  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  part  taken  in  the  inflammatory  process  by  the 
capillary  vessels  and  the  blood-corpuscles.  Alteration  of  the  capillary 
wall  was  alluded  to  as  the  most  important  pathological  condition,  as 

(105) 
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upon  it  depends  the  emigration  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood 
and  tlie  occurrence  of  the  inflammatory  transudation,  which  together 
constitute  the  primary  inflammatory  swelling.  Incidentally  it  was  stated 
that  as  soon  as  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  the  inflammation  is  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  the  fixed  tissue-cells,  these  take  part  in  the  in- 
flammatory process  and  contribute  their  share  to  the  inflammatory  exu- 
dation. Inflammation  is  said  to  be  parenchymatous  when  the  parenchyma 
of  an  organ  is  the  primary  seat  of  inflammatory  changes,  as  when  the 
secreting  structures  of  a  gland  are  implicated  from  the  beginning.  In 
all  suoli  instances  the  blood-vessels  which  furnish  the  vascular  supply 
have  untlergone  the  characteristic  changes  which  have  been  described, 
and  with  lew  exceptions  the  microbes  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
parenchyma  through  them.  The  cloudy  swelling  of  parenchj'ma  cells  is 
either  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  degenerative  changes,  or  it  denotes 
the  beginning  of  coagulation  necrosis  from  the  specific  eflfect  of  patho- 
genic microbes  upon  their  protoplasm.  A  cloudy  appearance  of  cells  is 
one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  a  parenchymatous  in- 
flammation. Ticsion  of  connective  tissue  or  i^arenchyma  cells  is  next  to 
alteration  of  the  capillary  wall,  and  emigration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  the 
most  important  i)athological  condition  of  inflammation,  and,  as  &r  as  the 
ultimate  result  is  concerned,  the  most  important,  as  extensive  destruction 
of  parenchyma  cells  will  result  in  suspension  of  function,  and  death  of 
the  organ  aftected  is  one  of  vital  importance.  As  soon  as  the  fixed  tissue- 
cells  outside  of  the  vessel-wall  have  become  implicated  their  physiological 
resistance  is  diminished, — a  condition  which  cannot  fail  in  aggravating  the 
existing  vascular  disturbances.  Landerer  maintains  that  the  normal 
elasticity  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  capillar^'^  vessels  is  an  essential 
factor  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  between  the  intra-vascular  pressure 
and  the  surrounding  tissues  in  a  normal  condition  of  the  circulation. 
This  mechanical  theory  of  infiammation  is  founded  upon  the  supposition 
that  this  normal  elasticity  of  the  i)ara-vascular  tissues  is  diminished  by 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  inflammation,  and  that  when  this  has 
occurred  the  capillary  walls  have  lost  their  outer  support,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  become  dilated,  and  hyperemia,  slowing  of  blood-current, 
emigration,  and  transudation  follow  as  the  result  of  purely  mechanical 
causes.  Ingenious  as  tJiis  theory  ma}'  api)ear,  it  cannot  explain  the 
complicated  processes  which  characterize  inflammation.  The  train  of 
pathological  conditions  which  attend  inflammation  must  be  regarded  as 
ellects  of  a  common  microbic  cause  upon  the  capillary  wall,  their  con- 
tents, and  the  fixed  tissue-cells  outside  of  the  capillary  vessels.  In 
parenchymatous  inllamination  the  cmus(»  has  reached  the  jiarenchyraa 
cells,  either  directly,  as  when  microbes  are  brought  in  contact  with  a 
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mucous  surface,  become  ittlached  to  and  penetrate  the  pnrenchj'mn  cells, 
Biulliplj-  in  tlieir  iuterior,  and,  later,  reach  the  connective  tissue  and 
blood-Teasels,  or,  what  is  more  common,  the  microbes  reach  the  paren- 
Ebyroa  through  the  circulntioii.  In  both  instances  the  capillary  vessels 
■nd  the  connective  tissues  lietwecn  them  and  the  parenchyma  cells  take 
ail  active  part  in  the  iiiHainmatory  process.  The  microbes  may  be 
present  in  »uch  grent  number  or  may  possess  sweh  intensely  virulent 
properties  as  to  destroy  the  {inrcnchyma  cells,  as  is  the  case  in  diphtlieritic 
inflammation  of  raucous  membranes.  When  less  intense  in  their  action 
the  parenchyma  cells  proliferate,  and  the  embryonal  cells,  being  less  re- 
sistant, succumb  later,  as  wlieu  suppuration  occurs  in  the  pnrenchyma 
of  an  organ,  or  they  remain  indefinitely  in  their  embryonal  state,  as  can 
be  readily  veriflcd  by  examining  the  different  forms  of  chronic  inflam- 
matory swellings, — the  so-called  granulomata, 

INTERSTITIAL  INFLAMMATION. 
In  this  form  of  inflammation  the  connective  tissue  is  the  seat  of  cell 
emigration  and  tissue  proliferation.  Many  of  the  microbes  select  the 
connective-tissue  spaces ;  they  locate  and  multiply  here,  and  the  Inflam- 
mntory  product  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  emigration  corpuscles 
'and  emlirj-onnl  connective-tissue  cells.  Tubercle  and  gnmmata  present 
^uch  a  histological  structure.  Plilegmonons  iuHammation  represents  the 
'llGute  form  of  connect! ve-tisaue  inflammation.  If  the  connective  tissue 
of  nu  organ  becomes  the  seat  of  an  infljimmatory  hyperplasia  the  paren- 
chyma suffers,  cither  in  consequence  of  pressure  or,  later,  from  cicatricial 
contraction  and  the  inevitable  diminution  of  blood-supply  incident  to 
this  condition.  Parenchymatous  inflamiuation  of  an  organ  is  preceded 
«r  followed  by  interstitial  inflammation,  and  a  primarily  interstitial  in- 
flammation sooner  or  later  involves  the  surrounding  tissue  by  direct 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  process,  or  indirectly  by  the  mechanical 
causes;  hence,  as  a  rule,  it  is  anatomically  and  even  etiologicnily  not 
■iilways  possible  to  differentiate  between  these  two  forms  of  inflammation, 
Bor  is  such  a  distinction  of  much  practical  importance. 

HjEMORrhagic  inflammation. 

A  few  colored  corpuscles  escape  through  the  capillary  wall  in  almost 
'e^'ery  case  of  acute  inflammation,  but  their  presence  in  the  exudation 
can  only  be  determined  by  tlie  use  of  the  microscope.  When  they  are 
present  in  sufficient  number  to  impart  to  the  exudation  a  bloody  tinge, 
we  speak  of  a  hemorrhagic  exudation  or  transudation.  A  hemorrhagic 
transudation  into  tlie  plennil,  pericardial,  or  peritoneal  cavity  usually 
indicates   the   existence  of  a  tubercular   or   malignant   disease  of  the 
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respective  serous  membranes.  In  cases  of  acute  inflammation  with  hsin- 
orrhagic  exudation,  tlie  quantity  of  tlie  effused  blood  will  be  a  sign  by 
which  we  can  at  least  approximately  estimate  the  extent  of  alteration  of 
the  capillary  wall.  Rhexis  can  only  take  place  when  the  capillary  wall 
at  some  point  has  been  completely  broken  down  and  an  opening  of  con- 
siderable size  has  formed  through  which  a  small  stream  f^om  the  axial 
current  can  escape.  Aside  of  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  primary 
cause  of  the  inflammation,  hsemorrhagic  inflammation  is  more  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  persons  debilitated  from  other  diseases,  in  the  aged,  and  in 
patients  suffering  from  diseases  whicii  obstruct  the  circulation,  suck  as 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  emphj'sema  of  the 
lungs,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  kidney.  The  presence  of  blood  in  a 
transudation  or  exudation  is  always  a  grave  sign,  and  as  such  should 
always  be  taken  into  careful  consideration  in  rendering  a  prognosis. 

SUPPURATIVE   INFLAMMATION. 

In  suppurative  inflammation  at  least  a  part  of  the  exudation  is 
transformed  into  pus.  Transformation  of  the  cellular  portion  of  the 
exudation,  the  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells,  into  pus-corpuscles  is  due 
to  the  destructive  effect  upon  their  protoplasm  of  the  pus-microbes  and 
their  ptomaines,  while  the  transudate  becomes  the  pus-serum.  Suppu- 
rative inflammation  occurs  either  as  the  result  of  a  primary  or  secondary 
infection  with  pus-microbes.  In  primary  infection  with  pus-microbes 
the  leucocytes  most  remote  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  which  have  been 
exposed  longest  to  the  specific  action  of  the  pus-microbes  and  their 
ptomaines,  are  converted  first  into  pus-corpuscles,  while  the  fixed  tissue- 
cells  are  first  transformed  into  embryonal  cells  l)efore  the  same  cause,  by 
destruction  of  their  protoplasm,  changes  them  into  similar  structures.  In 
suppurative  infiammation  due  to  secondary  infection,  the  pus-microbes 
act  upon  embrj'onal  cells  which  owe  their  origin  to  an  antecedent  infec- 
tion with  another  microbe  of  milder  pathogenic  qualities,  as  can  be  seen 
when  tubercular  granulations  or  a  gumma  undergo  suppuration.  Sup- 
purative inflannnation,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  will  be  fully  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Suppuration. 

INFLAMMATION   OF    SEROUS   MEMBRANES. 

Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  has  been  called  exudative, 
adhesive,  suppurative,  or  serous,  according  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
flammatory product.  In  most  inflammatory  affections  of  the  serous 
membranes  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  copious  exudation,  which 
is  composed  of  leucocytes,  fibrin,  and  the  products  of  tissue  proliferation 
of  the  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cell.     The  leucocytes  and  third 
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corpuscles  nru  nijiidly  diistniyeil  as  tliej-  rt-iitli  tlie  Burfwc,  ami  the  fibrin 
ferment  and  libriiio-plastic  material  which  are  liberated  foi'm,  on  eom- 
bining  with  tLe  flhrinogeii  of  the  blood -plasoia,  fibrin.  The  inflamed 
membrnne  is  often  covered  hy  a  thick  laj'er  of  fibrin,  wliich  is  firmly 
adherent  to  the  surface  by  meims  of  new  blood- vesseh  and  granulation 
tissue  which  have  grown  into  it.     The  endotlielial  cells  talie  an  active 
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I  i»art  in  the  inflammation,  and  in  case  the  new  product  from  this  source 
is  converted  into  connective  tissue  a  permanent  adhesion  forms.  lu 
some  instances  the  endothelial  cells  are  destroyed  and  desquamatioji 


tflkes  place,  which  leaves  the  subjacent  ( 
es  the  snperficiivl  rlilntcd  oiiiiillarief 
I  transudation  takes  place  freely. 


■     port,  II 


inective  tissue  exposed, 
have  lost  ftu  important  aup- 
D.  J.  Ilamilton  has  studied 
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the  histologicnl  cLnngcs  wliicli  occur  in  periostitis  by  producing  Ihia 
disease  nrti lie i ally  in  young  dogs.  Besides  desquamalion,  lie  tiiis  8«ca 
the  enilotiielifU  cells  multiply  by  division  of  the  nucleus.  i 

Tlie  new  cells  resemble  tlie  ordinary  granulation  or  embryonal  cells.   , 
The  cotuicctive  tissue  between  the  endothelial  lining  and  the  blood -vesseU    , 


C  opIUi 


undergoes  tissue  proli ferntion,  and  the  new  cells  reach  the  surface  and  I 
mingle  with  those  derived  Trom  the  endothelitvl  lining,  so  that  the  infiamed  j 
surface  becomes  covered  with  n  lnjer  of  granulHtion  tissue.  Tliegranti-  I 
lations,  accompanied  by  dilnteil  or  new  blood-vessels,  penetrate  into  the  j 
fibrinous  exudation,  which  is  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  thrombiwj 
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in  A  lilood-restsel  undergoing  obliteration.  Permanent  adhesions  and 
obliteration  ot  serous  cavities  are  atTected  bj'  tbe  {;:ranulation  tissue, 
which  removes  tlie  inflammatory  exudation  and  estnblisiies  an  organic 
union  between  opposing  inflamed  memliranes-  If  the  lixed  tissiie-cella 
do  not  participate  actively  in  tbe  inflammatory  process,  tiie  exudation 
becomes  ali8orl>ed  in  tlic  course  of  time,  and  tlin  eiidotlieljal  lining  is 
repaired;  thus  the  temporary  udhesious  are  removed,  and  the  normal 
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soon  as  they  reached  the  surface,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
copious  deposit  of  filiriu.  Tlie  round  cells  in  the  subpleural  connective 
tissue  are  etfused  Icueooj'tes.  Sutlicieiit  time  does  not  seem  to  have 
elapsed  for  any  niarivcd  changes  to  have  occurred  in  the  fixeil  tissue-cells. 
In  suppurative  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  if  life  is  sufficiently 
prolonged,  the  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells  are  transformed  into  pus- 
corpuscles,  and  in  this  manner  empyema,  pyocardium,  and  purulent 
peritonitis  are  produced.  The  introduction  of  pus-microbes  in  sufficient 
quantit}'  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  power  of  absorption  of  which 
has  been  reduced  by  an  antecedent  atfection  or  an  accompanying  trauma, 
will  produce  sucli  a  rapidly  fatal  i)eritonitis  that  the  |)eritoneum,  on  post- 
mortem examination,  will  show  little,  if  any,  macroscopical  lesions. 
Death  in  such  cases  results  from  acute  septic  infection.  When  life  is  pro- 
longed for  several  days,  the  post-mortem  reveals  all  the  evidences  of  a 
fibrino-plastic  peritonitis;  that  is,  numerous  adhesions  l>etween  the 
intestines  and  the  ])arietal  peritoneum  and  among  the  intestinal  loops. 
In  purulent  piM'itonitis  the  exudation  often  breaks  down  as  the  leuco- 
cytes contained  in  it  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  Tubercular 
peritonitis  is  usually  attended  by  a  copious  exudation,  which  limits  the 
process  and  encnpsulates  the  serous  transudation.  If,  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  a  serous  membrane,  the  ti*ansudation  predominates  over  the 
exudation,  the  character  of  the  process  is  indicated  clinically  by  a 
subacute  or  chronic  course  and  the  absence  of  severe  symptoms.  H3'dro- 
thorax  often  develops  insidiously,  and  perhaps  the  first  subjective 
symptom  is  difficulty  of  breathing.  Tubercular  peritonitis  with  copious 
circumscribed  eflTuaion  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian  cyst, 
not  only  because  the  swelling  closely  resembles  a  unilocular  ovarian 
cyst,  but  also  from  the  absence  of  any  of  the  usual  local  symptoms  which 
attend  the  usual  forms  of  fibrino-plastic  peritonitis.  It  appears  that  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  this  form  of  inflammation  of  serous  membranes 
do  not  act  with  suflicient  intensity  on  the  capillary  wall  and  the  para-vas' 
cular  tissues  to  provoke  a  copious  exudation  and  active  tissue  prolifera- 
tion, but  create  conditions  which  permit  a  copious  transudation  to  take 
place.  It  has  been  recently  a  much-discussed  question  whether  or  not 
all  cases  of  serous  effusion  into  the  chest  are  of  tubercular  origin.  The 
fact  remnins  that  man}-  cases  of  subacute  and  chronic  i)leurisy  die  subse- 
quently from  tuberculosis,  and  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  tiiat  the 
disease  was  primarily  caused  by  a  localized  tubercular  focus,  which,  at 
the  time,  could  not  be  detected.  It  is  evident  that  the  causes  which 
produce  serous  transudation  do  so  not  only  b}'  producing  changes  in  the 
capillnry  wall  which  permit  free  transudation,  but  also  by  bringing  about 
alterations  which  diminish  or  completely'  suspend  the  power  of  absorp- 
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tion  ;  lioiice,  not  only  the  occurrence  of  tranaudution,  but  ac'Ciiimiliitioii 
of  the  liquid  effused.     The  presence  uf  blood  in  tlie  truiisiidntion  is 
i  usually   an    indication    of  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  or 
sarcoma. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 
Inflammation  uf  a  mucous  membrane  represiiuts  nuotlier  variety  of 
fact:  inflammation  which  is  greatly  modilied  by  the  anntomical 
I  character  of  the  tissue  the  seat  of  the  infl.immatory  process.  We  have 
n  that  inflammation  of  serous  meinhrnnes  presents  as  its  most  charac- 
'  teristic  pathological  feature  a  plastic  exudation  on  its  surface,  composed 
of  the  exuded  blood-corpuscles  and  the  products  of  their  disintegration, 
which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  endothelial  lining,  which  in  part  has 
been  destroyed  and  detnched  by  desquamation,  while  the  cells  whtcb 
have  retained  their  vitality  prolifenite  new  tissue,  which  mingles  with 
and  ultitiiately  removes  the  exudation.  The  e])ithelial  cells  which  lino 
mucous  membranes  when  in  a  state  of  iuflammatiou  are  sbiniulatcd  to 
increased  activity,  and  consequently  secrete  an  inci-eased  quantity  of 
t  mucus,  wUleh  is  the  characteristic  pathological  and  clinical  feature  of 

I.    CATARKHAI,   INFLAMMATION, 
Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  called  catarrhal  as  long  bb 
the  product  consists  of  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus.     If  a  part  of 
I  the  roncons  lining  is  destroyed  and  tlie  discharge  becomes  a  mixture  of 
I  pus  and  mucus,  it  is  no  longer  proper  to  call  it  a  catarrhal  inflammation, 
i  as  the  pus-microbes  have  wrought  changes  that  bring  the  process  witliin 
L  the  legitimate  sphere  of  suppurative  inflammation.     Catarrhal  inllimima- 
I  tion  produces  a,  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  infllti-ation  of 
I  tlie  submucous  tissue,  which,  if  copious,  may  subsequently  give  rise  to 
cicatricial  contraction,  and,  if  the  inflammation  is  located  in  a  tnluilar 
organ,  to  the  formation  of  strictures.    According  to  Virchow,  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  superficial  ulcers, — the  so- 
called  catarrljal  ulcers. 

II.  SUI'PDRATIVE  INFLAMMATION. 
In  this  form  of  innammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  liie  leucocytes 
L  which  are  extruded  upon  its  surface,  as  well  as  the  embryonal  cells,  arc 
l-destroyed  by  tlic  pus-microl)es  and  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles, 
■•wliich,  when  mixed  with  the  mucus  secreted  liy  the  cells  which  have 
Bnitained  their  pliysiological  function,  form  the  muco-purulent  discharge. 
Host  of  the  ulcers  wliich  form  upon  mucous  surfaces  result  from  circum- 
Kribed  necrosis  or  suppurative  inflammation.  A  catarrhal  inflammation 
iTery  frequently  precedes  the  suppnrntive  fmm.aud  a  circumscribed  sup- 
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purating  area  is  usually  surroundeil  by  a  zone  of  catarrhal  inflammatioii. 
Cicatricial  obliteration  of  a  tubular  organ  can  only  take  place  after  ex* 
tensive  defects  of  its  mucous  lining  from  necrotic,  ulcerative,  or  trau^ 
matic  causes.  Limited  defects  are  repaired  by  regeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelial cells,  either  from  the  margins  of  the  defect  or  from  remnants  of 
glands.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  ulceration  in  the  intestinal  canal 
are  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis.  Ulcers  which  result  from 
the  sudden  obliteration  of  a  small  blood-vessel  by  thrombosis  or  embolism 
are  met  with  after  extensive  burns  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testine and  in  the  stomach  in  chlorotic  females.  A  strange  form  of 
perforative  enteritis  has  recently  been  described  by  Mikulicz.  A  similar 
case  was  operated  on  in  the  Zurich  Klinik,  and  a  cai*eful  description  of 
the  pathological  conditions  found  at  the  necropsy  has  been  given  by 
Klebs.  He  found  multiple  perforations  in  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
the  jejunum,  and  only  a  few  of  them  had  been  found  and  closed  by  the 
surgeon  who  performed  the  operation.  The  perforations  on  the  peri- 
toneal side  were  covered  by  a  plastic  exudation.  The  lumen  of  the 
intestine  corresponding  to  the  aflected  portion  was  considerably  enlai^ed. 
Mucous  membrane  not  much  changed  in  ap|x^arance,  but,  on  close  ins|>ec- 
tion,  a  number  of  small  defects,  partly  hidden  under  the  folds,  were  de- 
tected, and  were  found  to  correspond  with  the  covered  defects  on  the 
outer  surface.  On  microscopical  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  villi 
and  mucous  membrane  were  softened  and  denuded  of  the  epithelial  lining 
and  infiltrated  with  cells  over  a  considerable  distance  be^'ond  the  per- 
forations. The  most  marked  changes  were  found  in  the  submucons  tissue, 
which  was  also  ranch  softened,  and  the  scanty  intercellular  substance 
was  found  traversed  by  wide  spaces  in  which  were  found  numerous  large 
cells  with  large  oval  nuclei.  Besides  these  enlarged  parenchyma  cells, 
and  in  their  vicinity,  leucocytes  which  had  undergone  fragmentation 
were  found.  As  the  capillary  vessels  were  much  dilated  and  in  a  con- 
dition of  inflammation,  Klebs  looks  upon  the  process  as  a  hyi)erplastic 
parenchymatous  enteritis.  As  the  leucocytes  found  in  the  tissues  pre- 
sented all  the  evidences  of  fragmentation,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  this  rare  form  of  enteritis  presents  only  another  variety  of  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine. 

m.    CROUPOUS    INFLAMMATION. 

When  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  attended  by  the 
formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  or  false  membrane  upon  its  surface, 
it  is  called  croupous.  The  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  upon  a 
serous  surface,  we  have  found,  is  always  associated  with  a  more  or  less 
extensive  destruction  and  dostjuamation  of  endothelial  cells,  and  a  simi- 
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lar  siipciticiiil  timiige  takes  place  in  croupous  inflamiiiatioti.  Weigcrt 
stiLtus  Ihiit  unless  Ihe  epithelial  surface  of  ft  mucous  mcmbmne  (r' 
broken  the  inflammatory  exudation  from  it  will  not  coagulate.  As 
croupous  iufliimmation  of  a  mutoua  membi'aiie  is  always  [jroduoed  by 
direct  infection,  it  is  probable  that  the  microorganisms  destroy  soiiiu 
of  tho  epithelial  cells ;  and  as  the  inllammatory  jiroceBs  peiietralcs  deopcr 
iulo  tho  tissue,  the  exudutiou  and  transudation  coining  in  contact  wilU 
dead  tissue  on  tlie  surTace,  librin  is  deposited,  and,  becoming  eutungled 
with  the  cellular  di-bria,  it  lieoomes  adherent  to  the  parti ul ly-abr ad eu 
and  uneven  surface.  The  flbrin  is  arranged  in  layers  in  the  form  of  ii 
coarse  network,  in  tbc  meshes  of  which  is  a  liner  reticulum  of  the  aamu, 
wiLh  leucocytes  and  enibrjonal  cells  thrown  off  from  tho  surface.  Somu 
membranes  contain  numerous  leucocytes,  while  in  others  they  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  coagulation.  Sqiaralion  of  a  false  membrane 
takes  place  either  by  the  mucus  secreted  by  intact  cells  uuderucAth  it,  oi-, 
if  the  mucous  lining  has  been  completely  destroyed,  by  suppuration  and 
granulation.  It  has  been  claimed  that,  pathologically,  a  croupous  mem- 
brane differs  from  a  diphtheritic  exudation  in  that  in  the  former  the 
lining  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  intact  after  stripping  it  off, 
while  in  a  diphtheritic  iufluuimation  there  is  always  found  a  loss  of  sur- 
face substance  after  removing  the  membrane.  Upon  this  more  appjircnt 
than  real  anatomical  difference  the  discussion  on  the  non-identity  of 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  inHammatioa  rests.  As  superficial  «oagula- 
tion  necrosis  is  present  in  all  cases  of  croupmis  inflammation,  and  if  this 
process  is  etiologically  different  from  diphtheritic  inflnmnmtion,  the 
pathological  conditions  are  different  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind. 
False  membranes,  wherever  tbcy  may  form  upon  a  mucous  or  serous  sur- 
face, serve  as  nutrient  media  for  microorganisms,  and  the  underlying 
surface  is  subjected  to  the  risks  of  i-ccnrring  infection  from  tliem  as  long 
OS  they  remain. 

DIPHTHERITIC  INFLAMMATION. 
Diphtheritic  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  Klebs-LBHier  bncillns. 
As  a  primary  disease  it  alVects  most  frequently  the  upper  part  of  the 
respiratory  tr.ict.  Extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane 
underneath  the  exudation  is  a  constant  occurrence.  Diphtheritic  in- 
flammation is  frequently  complicated  by  secondary  infection  with  pus- 
microbes  and  saprophytes, — a  condition  which  greatly  aggravates  the 
local  conditions  and  increases  the  danger  to  life. 

INFLAMMATION   OF   NON-TASCULAR   TISSUE. 
The  importance  of  blood-vessels  in  inflammation  can  be  best  shown 
by  a  study  of  thi;  patliolo^ic.il  ronditioiis  in  inflammation  of  non-vascular 
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tissue.  The  part  taken  by  the  blood-vessels  and  the  fixed  tissue-cells  in 
the  infliiminatory  [)roce88  cau  be  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in 
iioii-vascular  organs. 

Cornea. — Cohnheim  first  demonstrated  emigration  of  the  colorless 
blood-corpuscles  in  artificially-produceil  keratitis,  lie  cauterized  the 
cornea  in  animals,  and  then  observed  cell  infiltration  from  its  margins  at 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  nearest  vascular  supply.  For  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  cells  were  not  pro<lucts  of  the  fixed  tissue-cells  he 
injected,  a  few  days  before  the  cauterization,  finely-<livided  cinnaliar  into 
the  circulation,  and  found  that  the  leucocytes,  as  they  escaped  from  the 
capillary  vessels,  contained  granules  of  the  pigment  which  he  had  in- 
jected. The  leucocytes  were  seen  to  wander  through  the  vascular  spaces 
of  the  cornea  toward  the  seat  of  cauterization.  As  he  could  observe  no 
changes  in  the  fixed  corneal  corpuscles  at  the  seat  of  cauterization,  he 
maintained  that  the  inflaniniatory  product  was  derived  exclusively'  from 
the  blood,  and  that  its  escape  from  the  blood-stre:im  depended  on  altera- 
tion of  the  capillary  wall.  He  regarded  the  dilatation  of  blood-vessels, 
which  occurs  soon  after  the  application  of  the  irritant,  as  a  result  of 
reflex  action,  and  attempted  to  prove,  by  specimens  of  keratitis  stained 
with  chloride  of  .ijold,  that  the  fixed  tissue-cells  remained  unaflfected  by 
the  inflammation.  Strieker  maintained  the  opposite  view,  and  proved, 
in  silver-stained  si)ecimens,  that  the  corneal  corpuscles  had  undergone 
changes  which  indicated  that  they  performed  an  active  \mvt  in  the  in- 
flammation. Recklinghausen  resorted  to  a  very  ingenious  experiment 
to  est'iblish  his  theory  regardinLr  the  origin  of  the  wandering  cells  in  the 
vascular  spaces  of  the  cornea.  He  cauterized  the  cornea  of  a  frog, 
excised  it  imnieiliately,  and  kei>t  it  under  conditions  favomble  to  cell 
vegetation,  and  found,  later,  wandering  cells  in  the  vascular  spaces,  the 
origin  of  which  he  traced  to  tissue  proliferation  of  the  corneal  corpuscles 
after  excision;  but  even  his  assistant,  F.  A.  Hoflinann,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  cells  might  have  been  leucocytes  which  had  entered  the 
vascular  spaces  before  the  cornea  was  excised.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
that  tissue  proliferation  would  take  place  in  an  excised  cornea,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  plu'sical  conditions.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  primary  exudation  in  traumatic  keratitis,  as  in  all 
other  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  takes  place  from  inflamed  capillary 
vessels,  as  Cohnheim  has  demonstrated  so  beautifully;  but  this  constitutes 
only  a  i)art  of  the  phenomena  which  characterize  inflammation  in  the 
cornea  and  all  other  tissues,  as,  later,  the  fixed  tissue-cells  participate  in 
the  process,  and  the  new  cells  derived  from  them  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
flammatory pro<lucts.  The  parenchymatous  changes  are  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  vascidar,  as  repair  after  subsidence  of  inflammation  is 
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Jifciiin[>lisiie(i  eKcliiHLvely  liy  {irulirenilioii  of  Llia  fiied  tissue-cells. 
Eliertli  liiis  demon strutod,  by  liis  !icciir:ito  liistologiciil  resciirflius,  tlmt 
tlie  conieni  cuipiisules  near  au  escliiLr,  iniule  Cur  tlie  ijiiipuse  uf  ])njcliLiiiiig 
II  keratitis,  iuulti|ily  by  kiiryokiuesiH,  nnd  regciieiution  ia  effected  l'XuIii- 
sicely  by  the  embiyuinU  cells  derivL-d  IVom  tliis  Buiireu.  Tlie  coiiii-ttl 
Goriiusclus  possess  u  liigli  vegeCaltve  cnpacity — luseiiibling  in  tlii»  respect 
tlie  coiiiiectii'e  tiseue,  tu  wbi<!li  tliey  bear  ti  sti'oujr  reseriiljltiiicc,  liuviiig  a 
Bimilui"  embryological  origin— and  receive  their  imtritivc  supply  tliruii^L 
a  system  of  hm|ih-ehftnnel8  or  vaseuUii-  spaces  which  me  in  iutimiite 
relationship  with  the  sclerotic  vessels  at  the  border  of  the  cornea.  The 
plasma  or  lymph-channels  in  the  cornea  are  loosely  filled  with  a  licpiid 
albuminoid  substance,  in  vrhicb  can  be  seen,  even  in  a  noi-nial  couditiim, 
occasionally,  a  lymph-corpuscle.  In  artilleial  keratitis  these  chiinnds 
are  first  packed  with  leucotiytes,  which  escajie  from  the  congcHled 
ca,piltaTiea  at  the  lirabus  corneffi,  enter  them  directly,  and  wander  lownrd 
the  seat  of  irritation  far  in  advance  of  the  new  blood-vessels.  Inliltiii- 
tion  of  the  cornea  with  leucocytes  gives  rise  to  cloudiness.  At  lirst 
Cohnlieim  claimed  that  inflltration  of  tlic  corncn  always  occiured  from 
the  periphery,  but  in  some  of  the  later  experiments  on  the  coriieie  oi' 
spring  frogs  he  noticed  cell  accumulation  around  the  centnU  cai-har  made 
with  a  sharp  [lencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  as  hL'  was  iibsoUttely  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  the  corneal  corpuscles  could  take  any  active  part  in  I  he 
process,  he  came  to  the  forced  conclusion  that  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  conjuuctival  fluid  were  increased,  and  that  these  had  wandered  inlo 
the  cornea  ihrongh  the  lesion  at  tlie  centre.  Strieker  has  observed 
karyomitotic  changes  in  the  corneal  corpuscles  surrounding  a  centnil 
cKchar  as  early  as  three  hours  after  cauterization,  and,  after  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours,  cell  proliferation  was  seen  to  be  present  all  around 
the  inSamed  area. 

From  what  different  authoi-s  have  written  on  the  aulijeet  of  iirtiftcial 
keratitis, — which,  of  course,  must  !te  .wcepted  as  a  fair  representative  of 
the  clinical  furms  of  this  disease, — it  l>econies  ai>parent  that  the  first 
evidence  of  inQammation  is  an  increased  amount  of  fluid  in  the  vascular 
BpBces,  causing  distension  and,  consequently,  swelling  of  the  cornea.  As 
the  plasma  canals  become  distended  the  cells  liidng  them  are  in  part  de- 
stroyed, and  the  fluid  escapes  between  twolandna?  and  forces  them  partly 
nsuiider.  (I'''ig.  65,  C,  0.)  At  this  time  the  endothelial  cells  and  corneal 
corpuscles  undergo  tissue  proliferation,  and  the  new  cells  form  part  of 
the  inflammatory  product.  With  the  breaking  down  of  the  vascular 
lulling  in  lymph  stasis,  accumulation  of  lymph-corpuscles  also 
takes  place,  bj-  which  another  cellular  element  is  added  to  the  iiiflimima- 
tory    product.      Tlie    jilasma    chonncls    and    artificially<rormed    s{)aces 
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t  are  noir  blocked  wilh  ]cuvui->U«.  iyu 
aahryoaal  cvlU.  If  the  irritatiou  U  {iruluiigc*]  for  n  s 
time,  vMcnlnrizaUoti  of  the  inflam<.-(l  curnt^A  will  loke  itliu.-r.  in  t 
at  oat  or  twu  wevts,  by  tbv  foniMtion  <rf  iil-w  vessels  froni  |ir 
•eterotic  ire*sd8  kl  Ibe  eornwil  bimler,  Tbe  new  bluod-rnselA  grow  bl  1 
tbe  ilirectinii  nf  the  sent  uf  JrritAtion.  tiecu|>,vin^  n  Irtangiilar  fteld.  witll  { 
tlM-  «|m:x  tlirerted  toward  the  eentre.  ibe  l>n=(-  ci>rn"<i>onilitig  to  tk«  litnbus  J 


comeif.     The  %-Kscular  portion  of  such  a  cornea  is  called  a  paniiits.     In   I 
siippiimtire  kemtitis  the  nuclei  ciQigratiui)  corpuscles  undergo  fragmen-  J 
tntioti  aud  the  corpuscles  are  converted  iiito  pus-corpiiscles ;  at  the  a 
time  the  embryonat  cells  ex[>osei1  to  the  notion  of  the  pns-inierobes  fur- 
nish noother  histol<^icid  source  for  pus  production.     The  fibrous  tissne 
within  the  suppumtinfi:  aren  necroses,  nii  awounl  of  the  disturbed  no-   ] 
tritiou  and  the  tosie  ellect  uf  the  pus-niierolies  and  their  ptoi 
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iiijsciiss  results.  Vayoulurization  of  an  inDiimed  conita  fiiniislnis  one 
of  Llie  most  beitutil'iil  illustrations  of  the  prescnoe  of  protective  resnurtri-'S 
iu  the  organism,  wIiluIj,  wiieii  called  upon  to  meet  different  emei^eiiuie»t, 
render  material  aid  in  the  prevention  or  limitation  of  destructive  proL-- 
essoH.  Every  oculist  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  estenaive  anppnrative 
komtitis  mniiifusta  no  tendency  to  reparative  action  when  conditions  are 
present  tliat  retard  or  completely  prevent  the  formation  of  a  pannus. 

3  soon  na  the  proceas  of  repair  has  been  completed  the  new  vessels  dia- 
n[ipear,  leaving  a  transparent  cornea  it'  the  defect  has  I>ecn  witiiin  tlie 
limits  of  the  regenerative  capacity  of  the  tissues;  in  case  the  loas  of 
substance  has  been  too  great  for  completu  restoration  of  structure  and 
function,  healing  is  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  ordinary  (.-icutricial 
tissue,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  scar, — a  permanent  opat-ity  of 
the  cornea.  In  keratitis  withont  suppuration,  or  attended  by  a  limited 
ulceration,  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  resulting  from  cell  infiltration 
and  the  preaence  of  embryonal  cells  iji  moderate  abundance,  transparency 
is  restored  with  the  removal  of  the  wandering  cells  by  granular  ilegener- 
ation  and  absorption,  or  their  return  into  the  circulation,  and  the  repair 
of  the  lesion  by  the  transformation  of  the  embryonal  cells  into  mature, 
Ijerfuct,  cornea]  tissue. 

Cartilage. — Cartilage  is  a  structure  not  only  devoid  of  blood-vessels, 
but  also  oF  any  kind  of  vascular  spacea  for  plasma  circulation.  Nutrition 
must  here  take  place  by  inter-  and  intra-  cellular  diffusion  of  plasma.  In 
its  structure  it  resembles  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  any 
direct  or  indirect  connection  of  cartilage-tiasne  with  the  vessels  of  the 
perichondrium  all  regenerative  processes  are  slow  and  imperfect,  and  the 
inflammatory  lesions,  which  only  occasionally  are  found  here  as  a  primary 
AlTection,  are  notetl  for  their  chroiiicity.  Artificial  chondritis  was  studied 
by  Goodsir  and  Kedfern.  Certain  parenchymatous  changes  were  noted 
at  diHtrent  times  after  cauterization  of  articular  cartilage.  They  consist 
essentially  iu  the  enlargement  of  the  cartilage-cells,  with  increase  of  the 
nuclei,  or  of  peculiar  corpuscles  containcil  in  them,  or  with  fatty  degen- 
eration of  their  contents  and  fading  or  similar  degeneration  of  their 
nucleL  The  hyaline  intercellular  substance  at  the  same  time  splits  up 
and  softens  into  a  gelatinous  and  finely  molecular  and  dotted  substance. 

hen  molecular  disintegration  or  ulceration  of  cartilage  takes  place,  the 
enlarged  cartilage-eel  la  on  the  surface  are  liberated  and  the  ceinent-snl>- 
stance  disappears  in  a  similar  manner  after  having  undergone  liquefaction. 
Kiisa  stated  that  he  had  recognized,  in  articular  cartilage  under  the  influ- 
ence of  irritants,  ceilain  fibrous  trausrormations,  and  believctl  that  he 
had  seen,  in  one  case,  changes  taking  place  within  the  cartilage-cells.  If 
articular  cartilage  be  examined  in  the  ncighborbooil  of  an  ulcerated  spot, 
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a  complete  separatiou  of  the  fibres — the  existence  of  which  in  its  lami- 
nated structure  was  demonstrateil  by  Thin,  by  a  special  method  of  silver- 
stainiug — and  its  reversion  to  oi-dinary  white  fibrous  tissue  can  be  readily 
made  out. 

Weber  describes  new  vessels  as  extending  not  onlj'  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ulcerating  cartilage,  but  afterward  penetrating  its  substance.  In 
long-standing  ulceration  of  cartilage  a  well-marked  pannous  condition  is 
usually  found  present,  which  has  resulted  from  the  development  of  new 
blood-vessels  from  the  vessels  of  the  perichondrium,  which  grow  in  the 
direction  of  the  inflammatory  focus  in  the  same  manner  as  in  keratitis. 
Defects  of  cartilage  caused  by  inflammation,  like  defects  resulting  from 
a  trauma,  are  only  partially  repaired  on  account  of  the  low  vegetative 
capacity  of  the  cartilage-cells,  and  the  product  of  tissue  proliferation  is 
transformed  into  connective  tissue. 

PHAGOCYTOSIS. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  absorbable  aseptic  tissues  in 
the  living  body  are  capable  of  removal  by  the  action  of  certain  cells. 
The  absorption  of  aseptic  catgut  ligatures  by  leucocytes  and  embryonal 
cells,  which  accumulate  around  it  and,  later,  infiltrate  it,  afibrds  a  good 
illustration  of  this.  Metschnikofl^s  paper  on  phagocytosis  was  published 
in  1884,  three  years  after  Sternberg  had  placed  himself  on  record  in 
reference  to  the  destruction  of  pathogenic  microbes  by  leucoc^'tes.  In 
1881  the  latter  author,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  used  the  following  language: — 

*'  It  has  occurred  to  uic  that  possibly  the  white  corpuscles  may  have 
the  office  of  picking  up  and  digesting  bacterial  organisms  which  by  an}' 
means  find  their  way  into  the  blood.  The  propensity  exhibited  by  the 
leucocytes  for  picking  up  inorganic  granules  is  well  known,  and  that  they 
may  be  able  not  only  to  pick  up,  but  to  assimilate  and  so  dispose  of  the 
bacteria  which  come  in  their  way  does  not  seem  to  me  very  improbable^ 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  anioebre,  which  resemble  them  so  closel}',  feed 
upon  bacteria  and  similar  organisms." 

Metschnikoff*  has  introduced  the  term  phagocytosis  to  designate  a 
process  liy  which  leucocytes  and  other  cells  remove  dead  material  and 
destroy  or  digest  pathogenic  microorganisms.  The  cells  which  perform 
these  functions  he  calls  phagocytes.  The  leucocytes  are  called  mikro- 
pliagi,and  the  fixed  tissue-cells,  which  are  capable  of  performing  the  same 
function,  makrophagi.  Pigment-granules,  minute  fragments  of  tissue, 
and  microbes  gain  entrance  into  a  cell,  either  by  the  projections  which 
are  thrown  out  by  amoeboid  cells  surrounding  and  inclosing  them  (intus- 
susception) or,  in  the  absence   of  amosboid  movements,  by  a  special 
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property  of  the  ocIIb,  by  which  tlicy  Lake  up  into  their  protoplasm  siilid 
particles  of  various  liinds.  Tfae  cells  which  are  kiiowu  to  possesM  pliago- 
cytiu  properties  lire  the  leucocytes,  mucous  corpuscles,  counective-t issue 
cells,  endothelia  of  blood-vessels  aud  lymphatic  vessels,  alveolar  epithe- 
lium of  the  lunjra,  tiud  the  cells  of  the  spleen,  boiie-marron,  and  lymphatic 
glaads.  One  of  MetschnikolTs  first  experiments  consisted  in  introducing 
under  the  skin  of  an  insusceptiljle  animal — the  frog — a  fraaraent  of  tisane 
from  the  liver  or  spleen  of  an  anthracic  animal.  The  implanted  piece, 
when  examined  a  couple  of  days  later,  was  coated  with  a  gelatinous 
exudation,  fnll  of  leucocytes.  These  leucocytes  were  charged  with  bacilli, 
which  he  observed  to  be  in  various  stages  of  degeneration.  If  the  animal 
was  kept  at  an  ordinary  temperature  no  harm  resulted,  but  if  it  was  ex- 
posed at  the  time  and  subsequently  to  a  tem|)eratni'e  of  38°  C.  the  leuco- 
cytes, paralyzed  by  so  high  a  tem|>erftture,  failed  in  their  phagocytic  action, 
the  bacilli  multiplied,  and  the  frog  inevitably  died.  A  much  more  accurate 
and  convincing  experiment  was  made,  consisting  in  the  introduction  under 
the  skin  of  the  same  animal  a  membranous  tube — made  of  the  lining  of  a 
species  of  large  grass  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  {|)hragmites) 
— containing  spores  of  bacillus  anthracis.  Soon  the  little  tube  filled  with 
lymph,  but  contained  no  leucocytes,  for  to  them  the  membratie  is  imper- 
meable. A  similar  experiment  was  made  witli  another  tube,  of  whicli  the 
ends  were  left  open  bo  that  leucocytes  could  enter.  In  a  ilay  or  two  both 
tul}es  were  examined.  The  contents  of  the  closed  tube  swarmed  with 
virulent  liaeilli.  In  the  ojien  tube  the  spores  had  been  so  eflectually 
disposed  of  by  the  leucocytes  that  the  contents  could  be  inoculated  into 
susceptible  animals  without  effect.  Metschnikoff  next  studied  phago- 
cytosis in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  and  found  that  tlie  separation  of  this 
organ  at  the  time  this  animal  is  developed  into  a  frog  is  accomplished  by 
leucoi-ytes.  At  the  time  when  the  hind  legs  begin  to  bud  the  leucocytes 
migrate  into  the  tail,  and  at  the  point  where  separation  is  to  take  place 
they  attack  the  tissues,  minute  fragments  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
interior  of  their  protoplasm.  In  the  daphnia,  the  common  water-flea,  he 
studied  the  destruction  of  a  fungus  with  which  these  insects  are  prane 
to  be  infected. — by  the  mikrophagi.  When  phagocytosis  proved  success- 
ful he  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  fungus  in  the  interior  of  leuco- 
cytes; on  the  other  hand,  when  the  fungi  were  present  in  such  large 
numbere  that  the  leucocytes  were  unable  to  destroy  or  digest  them,  the 
(Inpbnia  died-  Next,  he  investigated  phagocytosis  in  a  numl>er  of 
diseases, — erysipelas,  .anthrax,  relapsing  fever,  and  tuberculosis.  In 
erysipelas  the  cocci  are  first  attacked  by  the  leucocytes  filling  the  lymph- 
spaces,  and,  later,  by  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  In  tlie  path  of 
deatniction    he    saw  leucocytes    loiided    with  cocci,  the   latter   showing 
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various  stages  of  dissolution.  The  connective-tissue  cells  were  also 
engsiged  in  the  removal  of  disintegrated  leucoc^'tes.  In  fatal  cases  of 
erysipelas  the  streptococci  multiplied  with  such  great  rapidity  that  the 
phagocytes  were  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the  disease.  Ribbert 
experimented  with  the  spores  of  aspergilius  and  mucor,  and  the  results 
were  such  that  he  claimed  that  spores  in  the  interior  of  leucocytes,  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  the  giant  cells  which  develop  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  lungs  are  destroyed,  but  that  their  destruction  is  not 
owing  so  much  to  phagocytic  action  of  the  cells  as  to  the  exclusion  from 
them  of  nourishment  for  the  spores,  particularly  of  ox3'geD.  Laer 
injected  into  the  lungs  through  the  trachea  cultures  of  the  staphylo- 
coccus in  rabbits,  with  the  result  of  causing  a  catarrhal  inflammation. 
The  cocci  were  removed  by  leucocytes  and  the  embryonal  epithelia  of 
the  alveoli.  During  the  first  week  these  cells  contained  many  cocci,  but 
during  the  second  week  they  disappeared  in  the  cells,  and  the  animals 
recovered. 

Metschnikotf^s  doctrine  of  phagocytosis  has  met  with  violent  opiM>- 
sition  by  a  u umber  of  eminent  pathologists,  and  foremost  among  them 
we  find  Baumgarten.  In  a  number  of  publications  this  author  has 
taken  a  positive  and  firm  stand  against  the  claim  that  cells  have  the 
power  to  digest  or  destroy  the  microbes  which  inhabit  their  protoplasm. 
Holrafeld,  Bitter,  Prudden,  and  Nuttal  have  also  arrayed  themselves 
against  Metschnikoff.  With  some  modifications  Klebs  is  a  believer  in 
phagocytosis.  In  a  very  interesting  pa|)er  on  this  subject  Osier  gives 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  on  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  cells 
lining  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs.  He  shows  very 
conclusively  how  minute  foreign  particles  are  eliminateil  by  means  of 
the  phagocytic  action  of  the  cells.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
inflaniniatiou,  the  doctrine  of  phagocytosis  should  be  employed  in  a  wider 
sense  than  was  assigned  to  it  by  MetschnikoflT.  In  the  first  place,  the 
accumulation  of  leucocytes  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  mechanical  barrier, — an  attempt  to  protect  the 
tissues  against  infection.  Unfortunately,  in  acute  inflammation,  this  wall 
is  usually  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  microbes  become  diffused 
through  the  plasma-stream,  and  are  transported  by  the  leucocytes  them- 
selves ;  hence  the  progressive  nature  of  the  process.  The  connective- 
tissue  proliferation  proves  more  successful  than  emigration  in  limiting 
the  dissemination  of  microorganisms  in  the  tissues,  as  the  new  cells,  so 
long  as  they  remain  attached  to  the  matrix  which  produces  them,  remain 
stationar}',  and  mechanically  block  the  avenues  through  which  dissem- 
ination takes  place.  It  is  the  impermeable  wall  of  granulation  tissue 
that   surrounds  a  suppurating  depot  which   finally  limits   suppurative 
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intlnmmatioii.  In  tlie  next  plaw,  tUt;  [iliiigouytca  arc  BCftveiiyers  wiiioh 
remove  loicign  deud  pnrticles  fioin  the  tismies.  Lniighniis  wiis  tlie  limt 
to  abow  that  extravusated  blood  did  Dut  simply  disintegiiite  and  disap- 
petir,  but  that  the  eouuecliTe-tissiie  elements  were  actively  at  work,  and 
that  many  of  the  colored  corpuscles  disappear  in  their  interior.  Ronen- 
berger  implanted  stained  aseptic  tissue  into  tlie  abdominal  cavity  of 
animals,  and,  on  esamiuin>;  the  parts  a  few  weeks  later,  found  that 
not  only  had  the  tissues  been  completely  removed  by  leucocytes,  but 
he  was  able  to  follow  the  eourse  of  the  leucocytes,  alter  they  had  left 
the  feetling-grouud,  by  colored  lines,  all  of  which  were  seen  to  radiate 
from  the  place  where  the  staiued  tissue  had  lieen  fixed.  In  different 
[Mthological  conditions  where  tissue  proliferation  was  in  process,  Ktebs 
could  find  positive  evidence  that  wandering  cells  that  bad  undergone 
fragmentation  bad  been  appropriated  by  Ibe  embryonal  cells  as  fooil,  as 
fragments  of  the  nuclear  chromatin  of  the  leucocytes  could  he  discov- 
ered in  the  protoplasm  of  the  new  cells.  In  the  repai-ative  process 
which  follows  the  subsidence  of  inflammation,  a  great  deal  of  cellular 
debrit  is  to  be  removed,  and  this  work  is  performed  by  the  phagocytes, 
notably  by  the  fixed  tissue-cells  in  a  state  of  pi-oliferatiun.  The  vege- 
tative capacity  of  the  cells  is  augmented  by  the  reception  into  their 
protoplasm  of  nutritive  material  furnisheil  them  by  cells  wliich  have 
succumbed  in  the  struggle,  Melschnikolf  Imlieved  that  the  destruction 
of  raicrofirganisms  in  the  interior  of  phagocytes  was  an  active  process, 
and  that  the  protoplasm  had  a  sort  of  digestive  action  upon  them.  To 
prove  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  he  made  some  experiments 
with  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  He  injected  a  pure  culture  of  the 
bacilli  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  wbrte  rats,  and,  later,  produced 
artificially  suppuration  at  the  seat  of  injection.  Two  months  later  he 
found  bacilli  in  tlie  pus-corpusclea  in  an  unchanged  condition,  and  with- 
out having  lost  their  power  of  reproduction.  As  in  other  experiments 
he  bad  witnessed  the  destruction  and  disappearance  of  the  same  bacillus 
in  living  cells,  he  concluded  that  phagocytosis  is  an  active  process  which 
can  only  t'lke  place  in  a  living  cell,  and  is  suspended  with  the  death  of 
tlie  cell,  In  mouse-septicBemia  and  in  gonorrhtsal  pus  many  of  the 
lencocytes  are  stuflfed  with  microbes,  while  others  do  not  contain  a  single 
bacterial  cell, — a  condition  which  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  l)acterial 
contents  in  each  leucocyte  were  the  offspring  of  a  single  microbe,  and 
could  lie  advanced  as  an  argument  against  the  phagocytic  action  of  the 
leucocytes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bacilli  in  the  interior  of  leucocytes 
in  anthracic  animals  present  evidences  of  degeneration,  which  speaks  in 
favor  of  the  phagocytic  theory. 

In  1830  MetschnikofI'  summarized,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  on  this 
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subject,  bis  convictions  as  follows  :  ^^  It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time 
to  state  fully  and  accurately  all  those  influences  which  are  associated  in 
aiding  phagocytic  action,  but  already  we  have  the  right  to  maintain  that, 
in  the  property  of  its  (the  blood)  amoeboid  cells  to  include  and  to  destroy 
microorganisms,  the  animal  body  i)os8es8es  a  formidable  means  of  re- 
sistance and  defense  against  these  infectious  agents." 

There  are  a  few  at  this  time  who  regard  the  destruction  and  dis- 
ap|)earance  of  microbes  in  phagocytes  as  an  act  of  digestion.  If,  liow- 
ever,  microbes  in  the  interior  of  phagocytes  are  rendered  harmless  or 
disintegrate  and  disappear,  this  fact  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  im- 
material in  what  way  this  result  is  obtained,  whether  the  microbes  are 
digested  by  the  protoplasm,  or  whether  some  chemical  substance  in  the 
cell-body  exerts  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  them,  or,  finally,  whether  for 
want  of  a  proper  nutrient  material  they  are  starved,  as  it  were.  The 
results  of  experimental  research  have  furnished  positive  evidence  that 
infective  processes  terminate  most  favorably  where  the  conditions  de- 
scribed as  phagocytosis  are  accomplished  most  satisfactorily. 

When  the  struggle  between  a  microbe  and  a  phagocyte  turns  out  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  the  microbe  does  not  multiply  in  the  protoplasm,  or 
ceases  to  do  so  before  the  protoplasm  is  destro^'ed,  and,  as  the  microlie 
cannot  leave  without  dissolution  of  the  cell,  it  remains  within  its  narrow 
confinement  and  is  destroyed,  either  by  some  as  ^-et  unknown  chemical 
substance  or  dies  from  starvation  ;  in  either  event  the  vitality  of  the 
ceil  is  not  impaired  and  the  microbe  disintegrates  and  disappears. 
(Fig.  66,  A.)  If  tiie  conditions  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
microbe  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  are  more  favorable,  intra-cellular 
multiplication  of  the  microbe  takes  place,  the  ptomaines  which  are 
eliminated  produce  coagulation  necrosis  in  the  protoplasm,  the  cell 
disintegrates,  and  the  intra-cellular  culture  is  liberated  in  an  active  con- 
dition (Fig.  66,  B).  In  cases  of  unsuccessful  warfare  of  the  phagoc^'tes 
against  invading  microorganisms,  the  mechanical  obstruction  composed 
of  emigration  corpuscles  and  embrj'^onal  cells  is  broken  down,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  microorganisms  at  the  seat  of  inflammation* gives  rise 
to  extensive  local  and  often  general  infection.  From  a  practical  stand- 
point it  can  be  said  that  all  therapeutic  measures  which  influence  favor- 
ably the  process  of  phagocytosis,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  this  word, 
are  calculated  to  exert  a  potent  influence  in  arresting  or  limiting  infective 
processes. 

CHRONIC   INFLAMMATION. 

Clironic  inflammation  differs  from  the  acute  form  only  in  degree. 
The  vascular  changes  which  iiave  l)een  described  come  on  slowly*,  and 
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are  never  so  marked  aa  in  uciite  inflainmalion  ;  und  on  this  account  llic 
emi^mtionof  blood-corpuscles  occurs  elowlj,aQd  in  eome  iustaiices  it 

itirely  wanting.  The  inflnniniatory  product  is  largely,  and  in  some 
cases  exclusively,  composed  of  emhryoua]  cells  derived  from  fixed 
tissue-cells.     Tlie  noxm  wLieli  excite  chronic  inflnmmatiou  are  such  llial 

't  their  deleterious  efTect  more  on  the  tissue-ccIlB  directly  than  the 
capillary  vessels.  Their  primary  action  on  the  tissues  consists  in 
iucruasing  the  vegetative  capacity  of  ttie  cells;  hence,  mature  cells  are 
transformed  into  embryonal  or  granulation  tissue  and  remain  in  this 
condition  as  long  as  the  noxm  exist,  and  retain  their  pathogenic  qualities 
or  ottiertrise  until  the  new  cells  undergo  rctrogi-nde  metamorphosis.     If 

chronic  intlaniniation  degeneration  of  the  embryonal  cells  has  not 
taken   place,  and  the  primary  can^c  has  ceased  to  act,  the  new  tissue  is 
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?r  removed  by  absorption  or  is  converted  into  mature  tissue,  in 
which  event  the  inflammation  has  resulted  in  hyperplasia.  Syphilitic 
^niniata,  which  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  embryonal  tissue, 
disappear  promptly  under  a  vigorous  antisyphililio  treatment,  because 
lij  such  traatment  the  microorganisms  which  have  caused  the  lesion 
tre  either  destroyed  or  at  least  have  been  deprived  for  the  time  being  of 
;heir  patht^enic  properties. 

Chronic  inHamraation  is  represented  by  that  largo  class  of  affections 
rhich  are  includeti  under  the  name  granulomata.  These  swellings,  irre- 
spective of  their  primary  microbic  canse,  ai-e  composed  of  what  is  knowii 
raiiulation  tissue.  Some  pathologists  have  been  inclined  to  classify 
them  with  tumors  because  their  development  is  seldom  attended  by 
well-marked  symptoms  of  inHammatioii,  and  in  their  methods  of  regional 
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and  general  dissemination  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  malignaut 
tumors.  Their  obstinacy  to  snccessful  treatment  does  not  depend  u|K>n 
any  malignant  qualities  of  the  tissues  of  which  they  are  com|>o8ed,  but 
upon  the  ditliculty  of  eliminating  or  rendering  inert  the  primary  cause 
by  internal  medication  or  operative  procedures. 

All  grannlomata  are  inflammatory  in  their  origin,  and  under  the 
microscope  prostMit  all  the  characteristic  api)caninccs  of  inflammation. 
Histologically  they  arc  composed  of  embryonal  cells  which  corr«8]K>ud 
to  the  tyiHj  of  the  tissues  in  which  or  from  which  they  have  develo|>etl. 
In  :i  tultorcnhir  nodule  we  find  giant  cells,  epithelioid  cells,  the  oidinnr}' 
granulation  cell,  and  leucocytes.  Actinomycotic  swellings  are  com|>osed 
almost  exclusively  of  embryonal  connective  tissue.  Many  of  the  grannlo- 
mata oonUiin  Khrlich's  plasma-cells  (Mastzellen),  of  nnknown  origin, 
composeil  of  a  fincly-gnmular  mass  around  a  vesicular  nurleus.  On 
staining  with  aniline  colors,  the  nucleus  remains  unchanged,  while  the 
gnuiulos  are  deeply  stained.  The  cells  are  al)out  the  size  of  a  leucot^yte, 
cither  s|)hericnl  or  somewhat  elongated  in  shape.  In  some  case&  the 
outer  portion  of  the  inflammatory  product,  being  sutticiently  remote 
from  the  infected  area,  is  converted  into  a  firm  connective-tissue  ca|)sule, 
which  limits  the  extension  of  infection,  while  in  its  interior,  from  the 
l)ivsence  of  the  specific  microorganisms,  but  probably  more  on  account 
of  inadequate  blooil-supply,  the  tissues  undergo  rapid  retrograde 
d  euon e ni t  i  v e  c  1 1 a  n  ires. 

So'-.»ondarv  infection  in  a  granuloma,  either  through  the  circulation 
or,  what  is  more  common,  from  without,  thix>ugh  some  minute  infection- 
atrium,  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence.  Secondary  infei-tion  almost 
alw:us  nu-ans  localization  of  pus-microl>es  in  the  granulation  tissue  and 
a  breaking  down  of  the  latter  into  |mis  corpuscles.  The  serious  conse- 
quences which  follow  suppunitive  inflammation  of  a  gumma  developing 
alter  iueisitui  made  n|u>n  a  wrong  diagnosis  is  well  known.  Infection  of 
a  large  tulH»n.Milar  deiH^^t  with  pus-niicroln^s  alter  incision  without  proper 
antiseptic  pivcautions,  or  after  spontaneous  evacuation,  is  followed  by 
dotruclion  of  the  remaining  granulations,  profuse  suppuration,  and  not 
infriHpiently  by  death  I^Tom  sepsis.  Actin<Mnycosis  gives  rise  to  a  large 
gnuudoma  without  any  tendency  to  suppuration  until  infection  takes 
place  with  pus-microlH>s,  when  the  granulations  melt  away  rapidly, 
leaving  a  deep  uKvr  with  nigged,  undermintnl  margins,  and  a  speedy 
extension  of  the  combiuiHl  infei*tive  processes  following  iu  its  coni-se  the 
ct»nnective  tissue. 

The  stHs>n«'nrv  intivtion,  however,  may  prove  Wnelicial  and  become 
t:ie  means  of  complete  elimination  of  the  inflammatory  product  and 
uiicrtHirg^inisms   of  the   primary    infection.      In    this   way  a   localizeil 
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tubercular  lesion  is  eouietimes  cured  »pontniieousLy  by  BUppumtioii.  A 
Buppurntive  iiiflAiuiuatiou  of  a  tubeicuLur  gland  of  the  neck  is  often 
followed  by  complete  removiil  of  the  bftollli-coiitiiiniiig  tissues  aiid  a 
(Kinmnent  cure.  All  ulirotiic  iuB:iuinintory  piocesses  are  nttendud  by 
recurring  nttaeks  of  ncute  exacerbtitious.  If  during  tlieae  iiLtacks  iu  the 
periphery  of  the  chrouically-infliiuieil  urea  a  more  active  cell  pritliferatiou 
is  initinleil,  the  couditiona  for  a  more  su(;ce3sfiil  pba^ocytueis  are 
improved  and  tlie  acute  attack  lias  proved  a  curative  measure. 

Tlie  surgeon  often  resorts  to  lacasurea  wliicli  result  in  tlie  tmnafor- 
mation  of  a  clironic  into  an  acute  iuHammation,  in  imitation  of  natui-c's 
efforts  in  the  same  direction.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  will  only  mention 
ignipuncture.  The  fenestration  of  a  cbronic  inHammatory  swelling 
under  strict  antiseptic  precautions  has  proved  a  valuable  tlierapeutic 
measure  by  securing  drainage,  but  more  esjKcially  because  around  each 
tubular  eschar  made  witli  the  needle-point  of  a  Pariuelin  cautery  a  zone 
of  active  tissue  proliferation  is  created,  and  the  new  tissne,  by  under- 
going transformation  into  cicatricial  tissue,  serves  a  useful  puqjose  in 
starving  out  microbes  thitt  have  esca^wd  the  cautery.  Another  instruc- 
tive instance  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  substitution  of  aii 
scute  for  a  chronic  inflammation  is  found  iu  the  use  of  jequirity  in 
ophtlialmic  practice.  The  powdered  bean  or  some  other  preparation  of 
this  drug,  when  brought  in  contact  with  tlie  conjunctiva,  produces  a 
violent  inflammation  wliich  Jms  frequently  proved  a  curative  measure  in 
the  treatment  of  traclioma  and  some  forms  of  pannus  of  the  cornea. 

One  of  tlie  ways  in  which  an  acnte  inflammation  acta  beneficially  in 
promoting  the  process  of  resolution  in  tissues  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
inflammation  is  by  its  stimulating  action  on  tiie  capillary  vessels.  The 
active  hyperiemia  may  become  the  means  of  clearing  partially-obstructed 
capillary  vessels  of  implanted  colorless  corpuscles,  and  thus  remove  from 
the  weakened  tissues  not  only  the  raechanitiil  causes  which  have  mnin- 
tnincd  the  chronic  congestion,  but  also  the  intra-vascular  cause  of  the 
inQamroation, — the  microbes.  When  the  infected  corpuscles  reach  the 
general  circulation  there  is  a  chance  for  raoi'c  effective  phngocj'tosis  and 
elimination  of  the  microbes  through  one  or  more  of  the  excretory  organs. 

SYMPTOMS    AND    DIAGNOSIS   OF    INFLAMMATION. 

For  practical  purposes,  inflammation  may  be  divided  into  acute, 
sniiacute,  and  chronic,  according  to  the  intensity  of  symptoms  and  the 
time  required  to  reach  one  of  its  terminations.  The  nature  of  the  pri- 
mary cause  determines  the  course  and  nature  of  the  inflammation.  The 
microbes  of  suppuration,  erysipelas,  anthrax,  glanders,  tetanus,  and 
gonorrhrea  pause  acute  affi'ctions,  while  the  microorganisms  of  tnliereu- 
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losis,  lepra,  and  actinomycosis  cause  lesions  which  are  noted  for  their 
chronicity.  Acute  inflammation  may  become  subacute  and  fiually 
chronic,  as  in  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  where,  if  the  disease  is  multiple, 
iu  the  first  bone  affected  it  pursues  a  very  acute  course ;  while  often  iu 
the  successive  bones  attacked  it  is  less  intense,  and  not  infrequently  iu 
the  last  bone  involved  it  appears  as  a  chronic  affection.  A  chronic  in- 
flammation may  be  followed  by  a  subacute  or  acute  attack,  as  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  tuberculosis  complicated  by  secondary  infection 
with  pus-microbes.  In  acute  inflammation  the  local  and  general  sj'mp- 
toms  are  so  well  marked  that  no  diflSculties  are  in  the  way  of  recogniz- 
ing its  existence,  and  it  only  remains  to  decide  upon  its  chai*acter.  The 
fever  which  attends  the  inflammation  is  only  a  symptom,  and  indicates 
the  introduction  into  the  general  circulation  of  phlogistic  substances 
from  the  products  of  exudation  or  the  fixed  tissucHsells  which  have 
undergone  pathological  changes.  Microbes  that  cause  acute  inflamma- 
tion differ  greatly  as  to  the  amount  or  intensit}^  of  action  of  the  phlo- 
gistic substances  which  they  produce  in  the  inflamed  tissues  affected ; 
also  exert  an  important  influence  in  modifying  the  febrile  disturbance. 
Suppuration  caused  by  the  micrococcus  p^'ogenes  tenuis  is  not  attended 
by  so  high  a  temperature  as  when  produced  b}*  the  staph^'lococcus  or 
streptococcus.  The  rise  in  temperature  which  accompanies  inflammation 
is  due  either  to  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  fibrin  ferment 
resulting  from  the  destruction  of  leucocytes  or  the  production  of  pto- 
maines b}'  the  Rpeeific  action  of  microbes  on  the  tissues,  which  act  as 
|)hlogistic  substances  when  introduced  into  the  gencml  circulation, — a 
fact  which  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  clinical  observation 
and  experimental  research.  As  soon  as  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  rise  in  temperature  in  inflammation  have  been  rendered  inert  by  phago- 
cytosis, or  have  been  eliminated  with  the  removal  of  the  inflammatory 
product,  the  fever  subsides.  The  general  disturbances,  such  as  headache, 
vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  the  ever-present  feeling  of  lassitude 
which  attends  acute  inflammation  of  all  kinds,  are  caused  by  the  fever 
and  the  presence  of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood.  The  sj'mptoms  of 
inflammation,  which  have  been  described  nt  length,  must  be  studied  se|v 
arately  and  conjointly  in  each  form  of  inflammation,  and  their  individual 
and  mutnal  significance  carefully  estimated.  A  local  rise  in  temperature 
is  of  more  diamiostic  value  in  ascertain inic  the  existence  of  inflammation 
tlnin  fever,  as  the  latter  can  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  fibrin  ferment 
from  an}'  causes  which  destroy  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  and  the 
absorption  of  the  products  of  tissue  disintegration  in  malignant  tumors ; 
while  a  permanent  increase  of  the  temperature  at  the  seat  of  the  disease 
denotes  almost  infallibly  the  existence  of  inflnmmation.     In  reference  to 
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the  extension  of  the  inflainmntory  process,  it  cnii  be  snicl  timt  this  will 
be  influenced  by  tlie  niiittoniical  stnicUire  oC  Ibe  pai't  iiivolveil  :uid  tiie 
mnnner  of  ditfusioii  of  tlie  luicrulie  wliich  enuses  tlie  infl:iintnation.  If  !i 
mucous  or  serous  surface  is  affected,  infection  is  prone  to  spread  nipiilly 
by  eonlinnity  of  tissne  and  tlie  median iea I  dissemination  u(  tlie  microbes 
on  the  surface  in  the  mucous  secretion,  and  by  tlie  movemunts  of  one 
serous  surface  upon  the  other.  In  erysipelas  the  iulliiniination  Bprends 
rapidly,  as  the  microbe  is  difl'usci.l  Uiroiigb  the  lymphatics  and  connective- 
tissue  spaces.  In  phlegmonous  inflanimntiou  the  pus-miorobes  tind  no 
mechanical  barriers,  and  are  rapidly  distributed  over  a  larger  area 
through  the  connective-tissue  a|»ices.  The  same  manner  of  ditfusioii  is 
observed  in  anthrax  if  the  bacillus  finds  ingress  into  a  part  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  while  the  disease  remains 
circumaeribed  and  presents  itself  in  an  induratcil  form  if  it  is  iocati'tl 
in  tissues  which  do  not  present  such  favorable  anatomical  conditions  fi.v 
extension  of  the  local  invasion.  The  uatureof  the  inQammatory  protluct 
always  answers  to  the  specific  action  of  the  microbe  in  the  tisanes 
which  caused  the  inflammation.  Thus,  an  iuflamination  caused  by  pu^- 
miorobes  will  result  in  the  formation  of  pus;  while  the  microbes  which 
produce  chronic  inflammation,  as  a  rnie,  only  convert  the  pi-e-^sisting 
mature  into  embryonal  tissue.  The  microbes  which  have  a  short  exist- 
ence in  the  tissues  may  give  rise  only  to  intense  hyperiemia  and  a  mod- 
erate emigration  of  the  colored  blood-corpuscles,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Htreptococcus  of  erysipelas.  The  genuine,  uncomplicated  ervsipelat.nns 
inflammation  is  of  such  short  duration  that  perfect  restoration  of  the 
parts  is  accomplished  in  a.  few  days. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  most  favorable  termination  of  infl.immation  is  resolution,  with 
resHtnlio  ad  integrum  of  structure  and  function  of  the  tissues  wbirli 
were  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Resolution  is  only  possible 
if  the  emigration  of  hi ood -corpuscles  is  moderate  in  quantity  and  none  of 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  exudate  are  transformed  into  pus-corpuscles. 
If  exudation  take  place  mpidly,  the  connective-tissue  spaces  ai'e  com- 
pletely blocked  with  the  emigration  corpuscles  and  the  products  of 
coagulation  necrosis,  which  seriously  impairs  or  completely  arrests 
plasma  circulation,  and,  by  pressure  upon  the  blood-vessels,  may  interfiTe 
with  the  capillary  circulation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  necrosis. 
Resolution,  as  has  i>een  previously  stated,  signifles  that,  after  subsidence 
of  the  symptoms  of  inllammation,  the  part  is  left  in  a  condition  capable 
of  removing  the  inflammatory  product  and  of  repairing  the  dnmage  done. 
Many   of  the  leucocytes  which  have  retained  their  vitalitj    immigrate 
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back  into  the  general  circulation  either  through  the  walls  of  capillaries 
or,  what  is  more  frequent,  through  the  lymphatic  system.  The  remain- 
ing leucocytes  and  colored  corpuscles  undergo  degeneration  and  are 
removed  by  absorption.  Fibrin  which  has  formed  in  the  tissues  is  trans- 
formed into  a  granular  mass  and  is  removed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Embryonal  cells  which  have  become  detached,  or  have  been  damaged  by 
the  inflamiuiition,  are  also  removed  by  absorption  after  the}'  have  under- 
gone granular  degeneration.  The  transudation  is  removed  by  absorp- 
tion as  soon  as  capillary  circulation  is  restored  and  the  connective-tissue 
spaces  have  been  cleared  of  their  cellular  contents.  The  capillary  wall 
is  repaired,  and  any  tissue  defects  are  restored  by  proliferation  of  the 
lixed  tissue-cells.  The  inflammatory  exudate  may  prove  'a  source  of 
danger  when,  b}'  its  niechauical  pressure,  it  interferes  with  the  function 
of  important  organs,  as  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs.  A  moderate  transu- 
dation within  the  skull  from  inflammation  of  any  of  the  meninges  can 
produce  death  from  compression  of  the  brain  ;  a  pericardial  effusion, 
when  sufllcient  in  amount  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  action  of 
the  heart,  causes  death  by  syncope;  and  a  copious  effusion  into  the 
pleural  cavit}', especially  if  it  come  on  rapidly,  may  impair  respiration 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  result  in  death  from  apncca.  A  slight  croupous 
exudation  upon  the  vocal  cords  or  oedema  about  the  entrance  to  the 
larynx  destroys  life  by  preventing,  in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  the  en- 
trance into  the  lungs  of  an  adequate  quantity  of  air.  Inflammation  is 
greatly  modified  b}-  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Infants 
and  persons  advanced  in  years  possess  little  power  of  resistance,  and, 
when  attacked  by  inflaniniation,  the  disease  is  prone  to  become  diffuse 
and  lead  to  serious  pathological  changes.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
persons  who  have  been  debilitated  by  antecedent  diseases  or  intemperate 
habits.  The  greatest  danger  in  the  different  forms  of  inflammation,  as 
far  as  life  is  concerned,  consists  in  the  introduction  into  the  general  cir- 
culation of  septic  material  produced  in  the  inflamed  part  by  the  action 
of  microbes  on  the  tissues.  This  general  infection,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  a  localized  inflammation,  appears  either  as  a  8ymi)tomatic  fever, 
which  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  local  process,  or  as  a  pro- 
gressive septiciemia,  pyaemia,  or  septico-pyjemia.  The  latter  diseases 
will  be  considered  in  separate  chapters.  Tubercular  affections  are  alwaj's 
attended  b}'  the  danger  incident  to  extension  of  the  process  to  other 
organs  by  dissemination  of  bacilli  through  the  Ij'mphatic  channels  or 
blood-vessels.  Chronic  suppuration  finall}-  causes  amyloid  degeneration 
of  important  organs  and  death  ensues  from  this  cause.  In  summing  up 
what  has  been  said  under  this  head,  it  is  evident  that  the  prognosis  rests 
mainly  upon  the  intrinsic  pathogenic  qualities  of  the  microbe  which  has 
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caused  the  inflammation  ;  the  anatomical  structure,  location,  and  ph^'sio- 
logical  importance  of  the  pai-t  or  organ  inflamed ;  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  the  accessibility  to  and  feasibility  of  treating  the 
disease  by  direct  radical  surgical  means. 

TREATMENT. 

As  inflammation  pei'  se  is  no  disease,  but  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
organism  and  the  tissues  afiected  to  eliminate  or  render  harmless  the 
primary  cause,  the  treatment  must  be,  in  each  individual  case,  purel}' 
symptomatic.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
inflammation  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  rational  treatment.  In 
surgery  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  inflammation  is  the  most  important 
and  satisfactory.  The  prevention  of  inflammation  in  accidental  and  oper- 
ation wounds  by  strict  antiseptic  precautions  has  made  modern  surger3^ 
what  it  is.  The  surgeon  has  it  now  in  his  power,  b}^  resorting  to  anti- 
septic measures,  to  prevent  the  innumerable  and  formerly  too  often  fatal 
wound  complications.  Lister  has  inaugurated  anew  era  in  surgery,  and 
his  work,  as  well  as  that  of  his  early  enthusiastic  followers,  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  annually  thousands  of  lives.  The  mortality  of  even 
the  most  desperate  operations,  where  the  antiseptic  treatment  can  be 
followed  to  perfection,  has  been  so  much  reduced  that  operative  surgery 
has  received  a  new  impetus,  and  operations  are  devised  and  put  in  prac- 
tice almost  daily  which  formerly  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
freak  of  imagination  or  the  outcome  of  a  diseased  brain.  The  prophy- 
lactic treatment  of  inflammation  in  dealing  with  wounds,  or  other  avenues 
through  which  infection  can  take  place,  consists  of  securing  for  the 
place  deprived  of  the  efiective  protection  against  the  entrance  of  patho- 
genic microorganisms — the  intact  skin  or  mucous  mcnibnine — an  aseptic 
condition  by  antiseptic  measures,  and  to  bring  in  contact  with  it  only 
things  that  have  been  thoroughl}'  sterilized. 

In  inflammation  without  an  external  tangible  infection-atrium  wo 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  microbes  have  entered  the  circulation 
through  slight  defects  the  existence  of  which,  perhaps,  the  patient  does 
not  remember,  and  which  have  left  no  appreciable  marks  of  their  former 
existence,  or  infection  has  taken  place  through  some  of  the  appendages 
of  the  skin  or  through  a  mucous  membrane,  with  localization  of  the 
microl>es  in  a  part  or  organ  previously  prepared  for  their  reception  and 
growth  ;  that  is,  in  a  location  presenting  a  locus  minoris  resisientiee. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  inflammation,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  upon  the  vessel-wall  and  the  tissues  outside  of  it  of 
specific  microorganisms,  it  would  appear  that  the  most  rational  indica- 
tion for  treatment  would  be  to  resort  to  such  means  as  would  destroy 
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the  microbes  in  the  tissues  as  soon  as  their  presence  is  manifested  by  their 
action.  This  would  imply  the  saturation  of  the  inflamed  tissues  with  ger- 
micidal 8ohitions,which  from  hiboratory  experiments  are  known  to  be  effect- 
ive in  destroying,  or  at  least  inhibiting  the  growth  of,  such  microbes; 
hence,  it  has  been  advised  to  resort  to 

Parenchymatous  Injections. — This  method  of  treatment  was  strongly 
advised  and  extensively  practiced  by  lluetcr  long  before  the  direct 
relationship  between  certain  microbes  and  definite  forms  of  inflammation 
had  been  demonstrated.     Iliieter  claimed  that  every  inflammation  was 

caused  by  certain  noxac  introduced  from  without,  and 
which  he  aimed  to  destroy  by  saturating  the  inflamed 
tissues  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  His  favorite 
remedy  was  a  3-  to  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  instrument  which  he  used  was  an  ordinary 
Pravaz  syringe,  with  a  long  neeille  provided  with  a 
number  of  small  lateral  openings.  In  adults  he 
injected  as  much  as  10  grammes  at  a  time  of  a  3-pcr- 
cent.  solution.  In  using  this  method  in  the  treat- 
ment of  large,  granulating,  tubercular  foci  he 
employed  what  he  termed  an  in/user^  composed  of  a 
graduated  glass  cylinder,  joined  with  the  needle  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube.  By  this  method  of  injeo- 
tion  the  fluid  diffused  itself  through  the  soft,  granular 
mass  by  its  own  weight.  In  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
cular lesions  Huetcr  claimed  for  the  parenchj'matous 
injections  of  carbolic  acid  great  curative  powers. 
Rational  as  this  method  of  treatment  appears,  it  has 
not  yielded  the  results  that  were  anticipated.  The 
living  tissues  cannot  be  compared  with  a  te8t-tul)e. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  iodine,  permanganate  of  potassa, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  |)otent  germicidal 
agents  have  been  used  since,  but  the  results,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  an3'thing  but  satisfactory*.  If  this 
method  of  treatment  is  to  be  successful  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, it  must  be  instituted  at  an  early  stage,  at  a  time  when  only  a 
limited  area  of  tissue  has  been  infected,  as,  under  such  circumstances, 
if  the  area  of  infection  could  be  accurately  outlined,  it  would  be  possible 
to  saturate  the  tissues  with  an  antiseptic  solution  without  running  the 
risk  of  killing  the  patient  by  administering  a  toxic  dose  of  the  drug 
employed,  which  might  be  the  case  if  a  larger  area  were  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  If  we  remember  that  the  microbes  aredifl*uscd  through- 
out the  entire  exudation  and  constitute  the  most  important  element  of 
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the  inflammatory  product,  it  is  enay  to  iiiiderstiiiiil  Hint  sturiliziitioii  ol' 
the  iiittnmed  tissues  by  meuns  oT  pursue liymu Luna  iujectiuua  is  nut  iiii 
ensy  task,  and  we  ure  then  in  n  position  to  letilize  why  tliis  inetlioil  of 
trcntineut  hiis  not  proved  more  iinifovnily  successful.  Most  of  the  gi-rmi- 
ciilal  agents  berelofore  employed  in  this  inminei',  when  bruu-^ht  in  coiUiLct 
with  the  tissues,  form  compounds  which  prevent  further  diffusion,  luid 
therefore  each  needle-puncture  sterilizes  oidy  a  very  smiUl  portion  of  the 
infl.imed  district.  It  is  possilile  tbat  in  tbe  future  non-tosic,  but  ut  the 
anme  time  effective  'germicidal,  substances  will  be  discovered  which  can 
be  used  in  larger  quantities,  and  in  this  event  tbe  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion by  parenchymatous  injections  will  have  a  wide  range  of  application, 
And  will  be  practiced  with  better  success.  At  present  thlM  method  has  a 
limited  field  of  application  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  in- 
flammation. Under  no  circumstitnces  shonld  tbe  amount  of  the  drug 
used  esceed  the  dose  which  it  would  be  safe  to  admlniatiir  internally,  and 
the  danger  of  a  poisonons  dose  should  be  remembered  iu  repenting  the 
injection.  An  ordinary  liypoderniie  syringe  with  a  long  needle  can  be 
used  in  making  the  injection.  That  the  needle  and  syringe  should  be 
perfectly  aseptic  is  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  unclean 
instruments  have  often  been  tbe  means  of  conveying  a  fatal  disease. 
Multiple  punctures  are  to  be  preferred,  as  in  tliis  umnner,  by  using  the 
same  amount  of  lluid,  more  tissue  can  be  saturated  than  by  a  single 
puncture.  Before  making  the  punctures  the  surface  must  be  disinfected. 
Tbe  object  should  be  to  bring  the  antiseptic  solution  in  contact  with  as 
much  of  the  injected  tissues  as  possible,  and  if  the  disease  manifests  a 
tendency  to  spread  it  is  advisable  to  go  beyond  the  zone  of  infection,  as, 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  erysipelas  and  anthrax.  A  &-per-cent.  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  is  preferable  to  all  other  antiseptics  in  tlie  treatment  of 
acute  inflammatory  nlfections  by  this  method.  Many  accessible  tnber- 
cular  affections  are  greatly  Iwnefiled  by  parenchymatous  injections  of 
carbolic  acid.  Recently,  intra-articnlar  and  parenchymatous  injections 
iodoform  have  lieen  strongly  recommended  in  tbe  treatment  of  articu- 
lar and  other  forms  of  snryical  tuberculosis. 

AnfipMogistio  Treatment. — An  erroneous  conception  of  the  natni-e 
I  and  tendencies  of  inflammation  has  for  centuries  indnce<l  tbe  alilest 
'  teachers  and  practitioners  to  advocate  and  pnictice  what  tbey  termed  tbe 
\  nntipblogistic  treatment  of  inflammation.  Tliis  included  blood-letting, 
L  unpping,  leeching,  and  tbe  internal  use  of  emetics  and  cathartics.  It  was 
urged  that  as  inflammation  is  attended  by  an  iucruase  of  heat,  swelling, 
f  and  redness,  such  remedies  should  be  employed  as  will  reduce  arterial 
I  tension.  Venesection  is  now  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to  in  tbe  treat- 
ment of  any  form  of  iiillanmitition.     An  unimpaired  ui's  o  (eryo  is  one  of 
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tiie  best  means  to  prevent  stasis  within  the  inflamed  capillaries,  and 
prueticfil  experience  hus  siiown  that  ail  remedies  and  agents  which 
diminish  tlie  intra-artcrlal  tension  only  diminish  tiie  pros|)ects  for  a 
favorable  termination  of  the  inflammation.  Cohnheim  showed  exi)en- 
mentali}'  that  tlie  threatened  stasis  in  the  ex|)o.sed  mesentery  of  the  frog 
was  avoided  by  injecting  into  one  of  tlie  veins  1  centimetre  of  a  6-per- 
cent, solution  of  sodic  cliloride.  If,  under  similar  conditions,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood  is  abstracted,  the  congestion  can  be  seen  to 
terminate  in  a  short  time  in  complete  stasis.  While  venesection  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  has  been  discarded,  the  direct  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  inflamed  part  has  proved  a  useful  thera|>eutic  resource. 
Nancrede  divided  a  large  vein  on  the  distal  side  of  the  circulation  in  the 
tongue  of  a  frog, — the  seat  of  an  intense  inflammation  artiflcially  pro- 
duced, lie  describes  the  tangible  therapeutijii  eflfect  as  follows  :  *'  The 
ertect  upon  the  obstructed  vessels  was  first  an  oscillation  of  the  blood- 
discs,  then  an  occasional  momentar}'  flow  of  blood,  then  suddenly  a  ra2)id 
resumption  of  the  circulation,  sweeping  out  the  blood-vessels  and  appa- 
rently restoring  them  to  their  normal  condition,  except  at  spots  where 
the  agents  inducing  inflammation  had  chemicall}'  destroj'ed  the  vessels 
or  coagulated  their  contents."  Genzmer  showed  that  in  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane  of  a  froij  scarification  hastened  resolution.  In  order 
to  be  of  benefit  the  scarification  must  be  made  through  the  inflamed  part, 
so  as  to  unload  directly  the  dilated  and  engorged  capillar}'  vessels,  and 
on  this  account  this  method  of  treatment  is  onl}*  applicable  when  the 
inflammation  is  superficial  and  affects  accessible  parts.  Leeches  should 
never  be  used,  as  infection  from  this  source  has  frequently  resulted  dis- 
astrously. The  scarificator  used  for  cupping  is  difficult  to  keep  aseptic, 
and  the  number  and  depth  of  the  scarifications  to  l)e  made  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  surgeon,  and  for  these  reasons  this  instrument  has  only 
an  historical  interest  and  antiquarian  value.  The  scarification  should  be 
made  with  a  simrp  scalpel,  and  the  bleeding  encouraged  by  applying  warm 
water.  Scarification  is  followed  b}'  great  relief  in  inflammation  of  acces- 
sible mucous  membranes,  and  has  recently  been  very  strongly  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
extension  of  tliis  disease. 

In  tlie  different  forms  of  septic  inflammation  attended  by  severe 
general  symptoms  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  often  participates  in  the 
process,  and  vomiting  and  diarrhea  become  conspicuous  and  often  dis- 
tressing s^^mptoms.  These  symptoms  should  not  be  checked,  as  they 
indicate  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  eliminate  through  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  microbes  and  ptomaines  which  have 
reached  it  through  the  general  circulation.     The  surgeon  should  assist 
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tliiH  effoi't  by  a(lmiLii»t«riiig  n  lew  doses  of  calomel,  Iblloweil  by  a  snlitiu 
cnthailic,  nliicli  will  often  control  the  voiiiitiiig  jiuJ  ili:irrli(Bii  more 
promptly  liy  i-emoviiig  Ibe  eaiise  than  medicines  employed  to  iirreat  llie 
process  of  eliiniiintion. 

Physiologicsl  Rest. — One  of  the  most  urgent  indiciktions  in  tliu  tient- 
iiieiit  of  infliini million  is  to  secure  fui'  the  part  ullected  a  condition 
nppntaoliing  pliysiulogiciil  veaC.  In  ulcemtive  nflectioiis  uf  the  gasiro- 
intestinal  cniiitl  the  pntient  should  nbstuiii  from  Luking  food  l>y  the 
stomiicli.  Fixation  of  the  chest  by  means  of  broad  strips  of  adhesive 
phisler  affords  great  relief  in  pleuritis.  Au  inflamed  joint  must  be  ini- 
iiiobilized  by  some  kinil  of  a  splint.  A  chronic  cystitis  usually  yields 
to  suprapubic  or  perineal  driiinnge  of  the  bladder  alter  all  other  measures 
have  fiiiled.  In  inflammatory  ntfectioiis  of  the  eye  exclusion  of  light  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  feiitures  of  successful  treatment.  PatieiilB 
surTering  from  inflniiimatory  atfecttoiis  of  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  and 
larynx  should  use  their  voice  as  little  as  possible.  In  cases  of  acute 
intliinimation  of  the  brsiiu  or  its  envelopes  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  a 
dark  room,  and  absolute  quietude  enforced. 

Elevation  of  Inflamed  Parts. — From  the  diminished  vis  a  lenjo  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  capillary  vessels,  venous  engorgement  is  as  pronounced 
as  increased  nvlcrial  tension  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  inflamed  capillary 
Vessels,  and  elevation  of  the  inflamed  part  improves  the  vascular  dis- 
turbances by  the  force  of  gravitation  favoring  the  return  of  venous 
blood.  The  importance  of  elevation  of  the  inflaraeil  part  becomes 
manifest  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  extremities. 
In  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  hands  or  feet  the  tlirobbing  pain  is 
always  aggravated  If  the  limb  is  kept  in  a  dependent  position,  and 
promptly  relieved  upon  placing  it  in  an  elevated  position.  Elevation 
not  only  alleviates  the  pain,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  eflfective 
means  of  removing  the  wdematoiis  swelling.  If  necessary,  elevation  can 
be  combined  with  suspension  in  order  to  secure  more  [wrfect  rest  for  the 
inflamed  part.  In  severe  acnle  inflammation  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
secure  rest  for  the  part  inflamed,  but  of  the  whole  body,  and  in  snch 
cases  the  patient  must  observe  the  recumbent  position  in  bod.  as  all 
muscular  movements  and  all  unnecessary  strain  upon  the  blooil-vesacls 
cniiUDt  but  be  productive  of  harm  by  favoring  the  ingress  into  the  circu- 
lation of  microtirgaiTisms  and  their  ptomaines  from  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, or,  perhaps,  result  in  embolism  from  detachment  of  a  portion 
of  a  thrombus, — an  accident  which  possibly  might  not  have  occurred 
Otherwi^^e. 

Application  of  Cold. — Cohl  has  been  resorted  to  indiscriminately  and 
em|)irically  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.     Cold  is  a  potent  agent  for 
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good  <ii'  hftrm,  according  tu  tlic  elage  of  in  flam  mat  ion  during  wliicli  it  ii 
employed.  TheBeneation  of  lieat,  bolli  aiibjectlve  and  objective, nntnralljr 
BuggGBtcd  the  use  of  this  remedy.  The  npplicntion  of  cold  is  of  great 
lienefit  during  the  earliest  stiige  of  iiiflammatioit,  at  a  time  when  exuda- 
tion IB  only  beginning  tiiid  the  capillary  vesBeU  arc  dilated  sntl  only 
partially  obstructed.  Cold,  when  nppUed  under  these  circumatauceB, 
becomes  a  valuable  remedial  agent  (1)  by  producing  contracttou  of  tbe 
Bmall  btood-vi^sselB  ;  (2)  by  prodiiciug  at  least  an  iuhibitory  60*601  upon 
the  microdrganiama  in  the  iiiflnmed  tissues.  The  contmctiOD  of  blood- 
vessels which  takes  place  itnilcr  the  a]i]iiication  of  cold  has  a  tendeucj' 
to  clear  the  capillaries  of  their  contents  and  to  prevent  further  mnrnl 
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implantation.  Microdrgnnisius  e.in  only  multiply  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, and  if  tliis  can  be  kept  nt  a  point  low  enough  to  prevent  tbeir  in- 
creiise  in  the  tissues  liy  tlie  applicalion  of  cold  this  agent  fulfllls  one  of 
the  caiisid  indications  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  If,  hovever, 
stasis  has  already  bikeii  place  in  tlic  capillaries  first  attected  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  will  prove  hnrinriil,  as  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  an  adequate  collateral  circulation.  Cold  acts  moBt  beneficially  when 
the  inflnumnition  is  located  in  the  superficial  parts,  but  its  pi-olonged  use 
will  reach  even  dt'cp-scated  structmcs,  as  the  pleura,  i>eritoneum,  tbe 
brain  and  its  envcloi>es,  the  joints  and  hones.  When  it  appears  desirable 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  cold,  this  remedy  should  Iw  applie<l  in  the  form 
of  an  ice-l>ag  or  cold  coil.     The  part  to  which  the  ice-bag  is  to  be  applied 
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can  be  covered  witli  seversU  luyers  of  a  wet  towel,  as  otherwise  the  pi*o- 
loiiged  use  of  tke  direct  ii|)plic]itioii  of  ice  may  freeze  the  skin.  Tlic 
sensations  of  the  patient  cau  iisiiuUy  be  taken  as  »  safe  guide  ns  to  the 
length  of  time  it  should  be  continued. 

Antiseptic  Fomentations. — The  onUnnry  flitliy  poultice  of  fluxseeil, 
slippery  elm,  or  breiul  mid  milk  hits  uoiv  no  place  among  the  resources 
of  the  aseptic  surgeon.  The  cunimon  poultice  is  a  hot-bed  for  bacteria, 
and,  !L8  such,  it  should  be  discarded.  !n  the  treatment  of  an  ordinary 
furuncle  witli  poultices,  I  nm  sure  that  almost  every  surgeon  must  have 
seen   occasionally   the  developmeut  of  iunumerable   minute  daugliter- 


furuncles  on  the  surface  covered  by  tlie  poultice.  In  phlegmonous  in- 
muiation  of  the  lingers  or  hand  the  prolonged  use  of  the  poultice  is 
lowed  liy  maceration  of  the  skin,  extensive  cedema  of  thi^  supei-ficial 
8tructurcs,a  flabby  condition  of  the  granulation, — in  fact,  all  the  evidences 
irhlch  point  to  the  ])oultice  as  a  means  of  favoring  the  extension  of  tlie 
infective  process.  When  inQnmmation  has  passed  beyond  the  stage 
where  cold  exercises  n  favorable  influence,  or  where  cold  apfilicntious  in- 
crease the  sulfering,  warm  antiseptic  fomentations  sliould  be  employed, 
e  surface  to  which  tlicy  are  to  be  applied  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  warm  water  and  potash-soap.  The  antia('|itic  solution  to 
be  used  should  be  sclectnl  accordiJig  to  tlie  age  of  the  patient  or  the 
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area  affected,  with  a  special  view  of  guarding  against  the  absorption  of 
a  toxic  dose  of  the  drug  employed.  Acetate  of  alumiuiiin,  in  tlie 
strength  of  1  per  cent,  dissolved  in  sterilized  water,  is  a  safe  preparation 
under  all  circumstances.  Boric  and  salicylic  acids  are  efficient  and  safe 
preparations.  Greater  care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  as,  when  concentrated  solutions  of  these  drugs  are 
used  for  any  length  of  time  in  infants,  the  aged,  or  persons  suffering 
from  organic  disease  of  the  kidney's,  there  is  danger  of  poisoning  from 
absorption  through  the  intact  skin.  In  children  and  marantic  persons 
it  is  safer  to  use  acetate  of  aluminum,  salicylic  or  boric  acid,  and  reserve 
the  more  potent  antiseptics  for  adults  suffering  from  circumscribed 
inflammatory  lesions.  Hot  fomentations  act  as  derivatives  and  favor 
the  formation  of  collateral  circulation  ;  at  the  same  time  the}'  relieve 
pain.  A  number  of  layers  of  hygroscopic  gauze  or  flannel  cloth  are 
wrung  out  of  one  of  these  antiseptic  solutions  and  applied  over  the 
allected  part,  and  for  the  [)urpose  of  retaining  the  heat  and  of  preventing 
evaporation  of  the  solution  the  compress  is  to  be  covered  either  with 
gutta-i)orcha,  rubber  sheeting,  or  mackintosh  cloth,  and  the  dressing  is 
retained  by  an  appropriate  bandage.  The  compress  is  removed  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  again  wrinig  out  of  the  hot  solution,  and  re-applied  as 
before.  Absorption  through  the  skin  of  the  antiseptic  substance  used 
may  have  a  direct  influence  in  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  cause 
whieli  produced  the  inflammation,  and  prepares,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
the  (ield  for  any  operation  which  may  become  necessary'  later. 

Antipyretics. — If  the  rise  in  temperature  which  attends  many  of  the 
acute  inflammatory  allections  is  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  circu- 
lation of  phlogistic  substances  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
microorganisms  in  the  inflamed  tissues,  it  is  not  difUcult  to  conceive  that 
its  artificial  reduction  by  the  internal  use  of  chemical  substances  is  not 
followed  by  any  permanent  benefit.  The  rational  treatment  of  the  fever 
consists  of  such  local  measures  as  will  remove  its  cause.  Antifebrin, 
antipyrin,  salicylated  soda,  quinine,  and  other  antipyretic  drugs,  when 
employed  in  large  doses  will  usually  reduce  the  temperature  several 
degrees  for  a  few  hours,  but  this  is  always  accomplished  at  the  expense 
of  the  forces  which  nre  laboring  to  clear  obstructed  paths,  and  on  this 
Mccount  their  use,  on  the  whole,  has  resulted  in  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  i)atient.  Quinine  is  the  least  objectionable  of  the  drugs  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  in  the  beginning  of  an  inflammation,  by  its  known 
tonic  effect  on  the  small  blood-vessels,  when  administered  in  a  large  dose, 
has  a  favorable  eflTect  in  preventing  rapid  dilatation  of  and  stasis  within 
the  capillary  vessels.  If  used  at  all.  it  should  be  given  in  a  decided 
dose, — 1  gramme,  in  solution, — immediately  or  soon  after  the  develop- 
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tiient  of  tlie  first  symptoms.  S|}oiigiiig  tlie  surfiice  of  the  body  willi 
Wiinn  n-uterand  llic  useof  wnrin  bittlis  uve  tlie  most  ratioual  uiiti|>yretius, 
(13  these  simple  mcAsui'ea  <lo  not  weaken  the  heart's  action,  while  tliey 
h«ve  a  decided  effect  on  the  temperotiive,  and  at  the  snmu  time  mhl  to 
the  comTort  of  tlje  patient  and  favor  the  ehmiiiation  of  inicrohee  tlirungli 
the  excretory  organs  of  the  skin.  As  the  Ifidueys  are  known  to  eliminate 
microorganisms  that  reach  them  through  the  general  circulation,  their 
function  should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  if  the  secretion  of  the 
urine  is  scanty,  diuretics,  like  liq.  itmmon.  acet.  or  acetate  of  potash, 
should  be  given. 

Stimulants.  — Just  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  sepsis  develop  in  the 
course  of  an  inflammation,  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  freely  admin- 
istered to  meet  in  time  the  dangers  ineidait  to  heart-failure.  Stimulants 
have  largely  taken  the  place  of  antiphlogistics  at  the  present  time  in  the 
treatment  of  septic  inflammations.  Brandy,  cognac,  or  whisky,  not  in 
measured  doses,  but  given  in  quantities  largo  enough  to  produce  the 
desired  efl'ect  on  the  heart,  are  given  at  iiitervals  of  one  or  two  hours. 
Chani|>ngne  is  a  more  diffusible  stimnlnnt,  and  is  to  lie  resorted  to  when 
the  stomach  does  not  tolemte  other  alcoholics.  lu  chronic  cases  Tokay 
or  Greek  sherry  is  to  lie  preferred.  In  wasting  diseases  a  good  quality 
of  beer,  ale.  or  porter  will  do  e^cellent  service.  In  cases  where,  from 
tiny  cause,  the  heart's  action  is  suddenly  diminishetl,  strychnine,  camphor, 
or  musk  can  be  administered  subcutaneoualy  to  bridge  over  the  time  for 
the  employment  of  more  substantial  stimulants. 

Diet. — The  treatnient  of  inflammation  by  starvation  has  been  abol- 
ished long  ago.  The  strength  of  the  patient  must  lie  sustiihied  in  time 
by  a  nutritious,  well-selected  diet.  Animal  broths,  beef-tea,  and  milk 
should  be  freely  given  from  the  very  beginning,  and  if  more  substantial 
food  cau  be  digested  it  should  not  be  withheld.  Oysters,  eggs,  finely- 
scraped  raw  meat  or  rare  roast  are  excellent  articles  of  food  for  patients 
whose  strength  is  being  undermined  by  debilitating,  suppurative  affec- 
tions. If  the  stomach  does  not  retain  food  the  patient  should  lie  nour- 
ished by  rectal  enemata  of  peptonized  milk  and  beel'-tea  in  quantities 
not  exceeding  4  ounces,  given  alternately,  every  eight  hours.  Ripe 
oranges  and  grapes  are  most  always  grateful  to  tlic  patient,  and  tlieir 
use  should  never  be  prohibited,  unless  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  is  the 
seat  of  inflammation. 

Tonics  and  Alterativea.— In  protracted  inflammatory  affections  tonic 
doses  of  quinine  are  indicated.  Tincture  of  cliloride  of  iron  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  after  the  acnte  febrile  symptoms  have  subsided.  Under 
similar  cii'cumstauces  one  or  more  of  the  liitter  tonics  can  be  given  with 
bcnelit  if  the  appetite  is  defective.     If  there  is  any  history  of  spociflo 
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disease,  a  thorough  antisj^philitic  treatment  will  often  produce  a  marked 
etfect  for  the  better  on  the  inflammatory  process.  Catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion in  rheumatic  patients  is  favorably  influenced  by  antirheumatic  rem- 
edies. Syphilitic  lesions  are  to  be  treated  by  potussic  iodide  and  small 
doses  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Tubercular  aflectioiis  call  for  guaiacol, 
arseniate  of  iron,  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  and,  if  the  patient's  stomach 
can  tolerate  it,  pure  codliver-oil.  The  latter  drug  should  be  given  alone, 
and  not  in  emulsion,  in  gradually-increasing  doses  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  each  meal. 

Anodynes. — Remedies  to  relieve  pain  must  alwajs  be  used  with 
caution,  as  in  painful  chronic  aflections  their  prolonged  use  frequently 
engenders  a  habit.  The  cause  of  pain  must  be  sought  for,  and,  if  possible, 
removed  by  local  measures.  In  acute  inflammation  pain  indicates  tension 
in  the  inflamed  part, and  prompt  relief  is  obtained  by  subcutaneous  or  o|)en 
incision.  Periostitis  and  paronychia  should  be  treated  by  this  method. 
In  superficial  inflammations  scarification  answers  the  same  purpose.  If 
opiates  arc  used,  n  decided  dose  is  better  than  smaller  doses  frequently 
repeated.  The  anodyne  efl*ect  of  opium  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
minute  dose  of  atropine.  Chloral  and  potassic  bromide  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  opium  to  relieve  the  pain  of  intra-cranial  lesions.  Phenacetin 
in  ^gramme  doses  is  a  ver^'  excellent  anodyne  in  cases  of  peripheral 
neuritis.  Inhalations  of  chloroform  to  allaj'  intense  pain  should  never  be 
resorted  to  except  by  the  direction  of  and  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  a  competent  physician.  Local  applications  of  anodynes  are  often 
efiTective  in  the  treatment  of  superficial  inflammation  and  neuralgic 
afl*ections.  Chloroform  liniment  and  menthol  are  most  frequently 
prescribed  for  this  purpose. 

Massage.— In  chronic  inflammatory  aflections  systematic  massage, 
scientifically  practiced,  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  valuable  thera> 
peutic  resource.  It  stimulates  the  surrounding  vessels  to  increased 
action,  and  exerts  a  potent  influence  in  restoring  the  normal  circulation 
in  the  aflected  capillary  vessels,  and  alwa^'s  promotes  absorption.  The 
masseur  should  be  instructed  to  apply  some  absorbent  preparation  before 
making  the  manipulations,  as  the  endermic  use  of  absorbent  drugs  in  this 
manner  will  increase  the  efllcacy  of  the  treatment.  A  drachm  of  potassic 
iodide  or  half  a  drachm  of  iodoform  to  an  ounce  of  lanolin  will  be  an 
excellent  preparation  for  this  purpose.  Cold  and  hot  douches,  passive 
and  active  motion,  combined  with  massage,  will  often  expedite  a  cure. 

Counter- Irritation. — Like  so  many  other  time-honored  methods  of 
treatment,  counter-irritation  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  has 
almost  entirely  gone  out  of  use.  In  chronic  inflammation,  blistering  and 
painting  with  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  at  least  satisfy  the  patient,  if  no 
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good  result  from  them ;  and  if  be  do  not  recover,  he  is  at  least  prevented 
from  passing  into  the  hands  of  charlatans  until  the  time  has  arrived  to 
resort  to  more  effective  and  radical  measures.  Kocher  praises  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  tubercular 
osteomyelitis  and  synovitis.  The  seton  and  moxa  have  fallen  into 
well-merited  disuse  for  all  time  to  come. 

Ignipuncture. — In  man}-  chronic  affections,  where  the  inflammatory 
exudation  remains  stationary  for  a  long  time,  multiple  punctures  with 
the  needle-point  of  a  Paquelin  cautery,  made  under  strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, will  liave  a  prompt  effect  in  mitigating  the  primary  cause,  as 
well  as  in  promoting  absorption. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Pathogenic  Bacteria. 

Bacteria,  microorganisms,  microbes,  and  germs  are  synonymous 
terms  for  certain  minnte,  microscopical,  vegetable  organisms  wliicb, 
when  introduced  into  the  living  body,  produce  the  fever  and  the  tissue 
changes  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  For  a  time  it  was  claimed 
that  these  minute  organisms  l)elonged  to  the  animal  kingdom,  as  some  of 
them  were  seen  to  possess  spontaneous  movements ;  but  now  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  they  are  minute  plants,  and  botanists  have  made  great 
progress  in  perfecting  a  scientific  classification.  Among  the  men  who 
have  developed  this  part  of  botany,  the  names  of  Cohn,  Zopf,  and 
Nageli  stand  pre-eminent. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Tlie  pathogenic  bacteria  which  will  claim  our  attention  belong  to 
the  class  known  as  schizomycetes  (Spaltpilze).  In  diameter  they  vary 
from  0.001  to  0.004  millimetre,  and  are  composed  largely  of  an  albu- 
minoid substance  called  by  Nencki  myco-protein.  Toward  the  periphery 
this  substance  becomes  firmer,  and  forms  a  gelatinous  envelope,  a  sort  of 
a  membrane,  which  is  said  to  contain  cellulose,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  fatty  material.  The  outer  surface  of  bacteria  is  frequently  cov- 
ered with  a  viscid  substance,  by  which  many  of  them  are  often  held 
together  in  a  mass  or  group,  technicall}'  called  zoogloea.  Each  bacterium 
represents  a  cell,  although  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  or  something  repre- 
senting such  a  structure,  has  not  been  demonstrated  ;  but  its  cellular 
structure  is  made  evident  by  its  intrinsic  power  of  germination  or  repro- 
duction when  surrounded  by  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  growth. 
Some  of  the  bacteria  are  provided  with  processes,  or  cilia,  by  which, 
when  suspended  in  a  fluid,  movements  are  accomplished  ;  in  others 
motion  is  entirely  dependent  on  molecular  movements  described  bj' 
Brown.  Nageli,  and  formerly  Billroth,  claimed  that  all  bacteria  had  a 
common  botanical  source,  and  that  the  dilferent  forms  and  actions  only 
represented  alteration  of  form  of  action  of  the  same  pHint  at  diflferent 
stages  of  development  and  under  difierent  circumstances, — in  other  wonls^ 
that  a  coccus  could  be  transformed  into  a  bacillus,  and  xnce  verm;  an«( 
that  in  one  instance  the  same  plant  caused  fermentation,  in  another 
patrefaction,  and  that  all  infecti\e  diseases  were  caused  by  the  same 

(U2) 
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microbe.     Biidinor  m.iintiiined  tliat,  by  oiiltivntion  in  diflercnt  nutriPiit 
niedia.  he  w:is  nlile  to  tninsfurin  the  dangerous  bncilhis  of  Hutiirns  into 
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Fir,  70.— IHPFBBENT  Fntntn  or  BArTKKiA.    IBnumgarltn.l 

I  the  harmless  lineilluM  Riilitilia,  and,  ne;ain,  the  lutter  into  tlin  former. 
Cultivation  nud  iiioculjition  cKiKirimonta  on  a  large  scale  by  must  ciireful 
I .J > J   _ 
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obscrvere  have  shown  conclusively  thnt  aueb  transformationB  never  tkke 
place,  nnd  thnt  each  microbe  uot  only  always  retains  ita  shftpe,  but  also 
its  8i>ecifie  |intlioge»ic  prui>ertics.  Pus-  aud  other  microbes  have  been 
cultivated  through  thirty  aud  more  generations  without  suffering  any 
morpholugical  deviations  or  losing  any  of  their  inherent  cliaracteristie 
pathogenic  properties.  Tlie  three  principal  Tornis  of  Ijacteria  dittcovered 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  whicli  have  been  demonstrated  as  caases  of 
disease,  are:  (1)  the  ball  (coccus);  (2)  rod  (bacillus);  (3)  corkscrew 
(spirillum).  As  illustrutioiis  for  these  different  forms,  de  Bary  very 
appropriately  takes  tbe  billiard-ball,  lead-pencil,  and  corkscrew. 

The  surgeon  has  to  deal  only  with  the  first  two  forms, — the  cocci 
find  bacilli.  Modiflcntions  of  form  are  frequently  met  with,  as  an  oblong 
coccus  closely  resembles  a  short  bacillus,  and  a  short,  broad  bacillus  with 
rounded  ends  approncheH  the  coccus  form.  Again,  a  double  coccas,  or 
diplococcuB,  with  ill-defined  constriction  at  the  point  of  junction,  might, 
from  superficial  examination,  he  mistiilcen  for  a  bacillus  (Fig.  70,  A,  3). 


Fio.  71.— Zoii 


More  than  two  cocci  in  a  row,  or  a  chain  of  cocci,  are  called  a  streptococ- 
cus (A,  3).  Four  cocci  arranged  in  tbe  form  of  n  square  sre  called  a 
micrococcus  tetmgonca  (A,  4).  Cocci  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  bnuch 
of  grapes  are  called  staphylococci  (A,  6).  An  irregular  mass  of  cocci, 
when  at  rest  aud  held  together  by  a  viscid  substance,  is  described  as  a 
zooglcea. 

MULTIPLICATION    OF   BACTERIA. 

Bacteria  multiply  with  great  rapidity  hi  tissues  presenting  favorable 
conditions  for  their  growth,  or  in  pro|)er  nutrient  media  kept  at  a  temper- 
ature approaching  that  of  tbe  Irody.  Multiplication  takes  place  either  by 
fissure  or  segmentation,  by  the  production  of  spores,  or  by  both  of  these 
methods.  Tbe  bacillus  of  anthrax  multiplies  by  fission  in  the  body,  by 
spores  outside  of  tbe  body. 

Fission. — Tbe  roimd  or  globular  baoterin, — the  cocci, — as  far  as  we 
know,  multiply  only  by  fission.  The  cell  elongates  prior  to  segmenta- 
tion, when  a  constriction  appears   in  the  centre,  which,  by   becoming 
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deeper  and  deeper,  finally  results  in  complete  diviaioii  of  the  cell  into 
two  equal  halves,  nliich  soon  attain  the  size  of  the  mother-cell,  and,  in 
turn,  again  undergo  the  same  process.  If  the  new  cells  remain  adherent 
and  arrange  themselves  iu  the  form  of  a  chain,  a  streptococcus  is  formed. 
Flilgge  observed  complete  division  of  a  coccus  iu  bouillon,  kejtt  at  a  tem- 
])emture  of  35°  C,  in  twenty  minutes.  If  it  should  require  one  honr  to 
complete  segmentation  and  for  the  new  cell  to  attain  maturity,  a  single 
coccus  multiplying  by  Gasion,  according  to  Cohn,  during  one  day,  would 
produce  sixteen  millions  of  cocci,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the 
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product  would  represent  two  hundred  and  eighty-on 
and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  extraordinary 
number  of  forty-seven  trillions  would  be  reached. 
Kod  bacteria  which  reproduce  themselves  by 
fission  undergo  ti'ansverse  segmentation  in  the 
middle,  and  after  complete  separation  each  seg- 
ment grows  to  the  size  of  the  parent-cell  before 
the  process  repents  itself. 

Spores. — The  s^wres  of  bacteria  represent  the 
Heed  of  flowering  plants.  Each  spore  develops 
into  a  bacterium,  and  thus  one  crop  after  another 
is  produced,  the  multiplication  increasing  with 
the  numl)er  of  bacteria  in  the  soil.  Most  of  the 
bacilli  multiply  by  spores.  Fructification  again 
takes  place,  either  within  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  (endospore)  or  at  one  or  both  extremities  of 
the  cell  (endspore).  Fructification  is  often  pre- 
ceded   by    a    rapid    elongation    of   the    bacillus. 

Multiple  endospores  usually  form  iu  one  bacillus  __^_      __    „„,,„ 

aimnltaiieously.     The  first  evidences  of  the  forma-  YrTED'i™N  Meat- 

tion  of  spores  within  the  protoplasm  of  a  bacillus  (TklTti""  ''"x'°i^" 

18. indicated  by  the   n])pearance  of  circnmscribed  i-Baumnarien.) 

points  of  cloudiness  at  <>quidi9tiint  points. 

After  the  expiration  of  twenty  hours  the  bacillus  appears  like  a 
ig  of  pearls,  each  segment  of  which  represents  a  fully-developed 
■pore.  A  fter  this  the  segments  separate  and  each  spore  develops  into  a 
bacillus.  If  the  bacillus  reproduce  itself  by  a  single  endospore,  it  does  not 
elongate  liefore  frnotiflcation,  but  increases  in  diameter,  especially  in  the 
centre,  so  that  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  spindle;  while,  equidistant 
from  its  ends,  changes  are  observeti  in  the  protoplasm  which  indicate  the 
tieginning  of  spore  formation.  If  the  Imcillua  multiply  by  terminal 
fCMCtificatiou,  one  or  both  of  its  ends  enlarge,  become  club-shaped,  and 
the  spores  pass  through  the  s.amc  'slages  of  development  as  the  endo- 
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spores,  and  they  are  liberated  in  the  same  manner,  by  liquefaction  of  the 

cell-membrane  surrounding  them.     Bacteriologists  are  &miliar  with  the 

f:iet  that  spores  possess  a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  germicidal 

agents  than  the  bacilli  which  produced  them.    Mature  bacteria  are  always 

destroyed  by  a  tem]>erature  of  77°  C. ;  most  of  them  succumb  when 

exposed  to  a  heat  of  50°  to  55°  C.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 

spores  are  known  to  survive  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120°  C. 

Sternberg  has  determined  the  thermal  death-point  of  the  following 

bacteria : — 

Fahr. 
Bacillus  anthracisCChayeau), 129.20 

Bacillus-antbracis  spores, 212.0^ 

Bacillus  tuberculosis  (SchUl  and  Hischer), 212.0O 

Staphylococcus  albus, 143.6^ 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 136.4^ 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus,    .......  143 .6^ 

Streptococcus  ery8i)>eIatosu8, 129.2^ 

Gonococcus, 140.0® 

In  all  experiments,  with  the  exception  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis, 
the  microbe  was  subjected  to  the  specified  heat  for  ten  minutes ;  the 

so    ^ 

•l| 

Fio.  78.— Spork  OF  Bacillus  OF  Anthrax.    X  6-700.    (De  Bary.) 
8,  rip«  apore  b«for«  germination ;  I.  2,  3,  thrM  snoctMiT*  sUgM  of  germinating  ipor* ;  S,  jooag  rod. 

tubercle  bacillus  wiis  destroj'ed  in  four  minutes.  Such  resisting  spores 
are  often  not  destro^'cd  l\y  boiling  continued  for  several  minutes,  and 
3'ield  only  slowly  and  frequently  imperfectly  to  germicidal  chemical 
agents.  Surgeons  are  aware  that  such  spores  may  remain  dormant  in 
the  bod}'  for  3'ears  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  until  aroused 
to  activit}^  by  surrounding  conditions  favorable  to  their  growth  and 
development. 

CULTIVATION   OF   BACTERIA. 

The  first  cultivation  experiments  were  made  with  fluid  nutrient  sub- 
stances, such  as  bouillon,  difiercnt  animal  broths,  and  solutions  of  sugar. 
Koch  introduced  solid  nutrient  media,  which  not.onl}'  serve  as  food  for 
the  bacteria,  but  at  the  same  time  present  the  great  advantage  that  the 
colonies  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  their  macroscopical  appear- 
ances, as  well  as  the  visible  action  of  the  bacteria  on  the  nutrient  snl)- 
stance,  often  are  sufficient  to  convey-  reliable  information  to  enable  the 
observer  to  form  a  positive  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  mi- 
crobes of  which  the  colonics  are  composed.  In  fluid  nutrient  media  the 
bacteria  cause  turbidity,  or  tlioy  api)ear  as  a  thin  film  on  the  surface;  or 
zoogla?a  masses  show  themselves  as  swimming  flocculi ;  or,  finalh%  wIumi 
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the  fluid  has  been  exhausted  of  its  nutrient  supplj'  the  spores  settle  nt 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  appear  as  a  pulverulent  deposit.  Upon 
solid  nutrient  media  each  kind  of  bacteria  appears  as  an  isolated,  dis- 
tinct colon}',  and  as  such  can  be  recognized  by  the  naked-eye  appearances. 

The  substance  used  first  b}'  Koch  as  a  solid  medium,  and  which  is 
now  used  more  than  any  other,  was  gelatin.  Later,  a  jelly-like  sub- 
stance called  agar  agar,  obtained  from  several  sea-weeds  on  the  coasts 
of  Japan  and  India,  was  found  superior  to  gelatin  where  a  higher  thnn 
ordinary  temperature  was  required  to  cultivate  certain  microbes. 
Edington  prefers  a  gelatin  made  of  Irish  moss  to  agar-agar,  as  it  is 
more  transparent.  Some  microbes  that  will  not  grow  upon  gelatin 
vegetate  luxuriantly  on  solid  blood-serum.  The  tubercle  bacillus  grows 
equally  well  upon  solid  blood-serum  and  gl3'cerin  agar-agar.  This  latter 
substance  is  easily  prepared  and  is  made  by  adding  6  per  cent,  of  pure 
glycerin  to  the  ordinary  agar  medium. 

The  busy  practitioner,  who  has  no  time  to  prepare  the  media  used 
in  laboratory  work,  can  do  good  bacteriological  work  by  using  sterilized 
potato  or  bread-paste.  The  potato  is  the  best  medium  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  chromogenous  bacteria,  as  upon  this  substance  the  color  is  pre- 
served. The  potato  is  scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush  under  a  stream  of 
water.  It  is  then  left  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1000) 
for  an  hour  or  so  to  disinfect  its  surface.  With  a  knife  rendered  sterile 
by  passing  it  through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp,  a  quadrilateral  piece 
is  cut  from  the  centre,  and  is  rapidly  transferred  on  the  knife  to  a  glass 
capsule  previously'  sterilized  hy  heat.  Capsule  and  potato  are  next 
placed  in  a  steam  sterilizer,  when  the  simple  apparatus  is  ready  for  inocu- 
lation. Inoculation  is  done  by  charging  the  point  of  an  aseptic  needle 
with  the  culture  or  substance  containing  the  microbes,  and  after  lifting 
the  capsule  half  up  a  number  of  streaks  are  made  with  the  needle  upon 
the  surface  of  the  potato.  A  potato-paste,  made  by  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water  to  the  interior  portion  of  boiled  potatoes  to 
make  a  paste,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  and  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  sterilized  raw  potato. 

Bread-paste  is  made  of  stale,  coarse  bread,  thoroughly  dried  in  an 
oven,  but  not  roasted.  .  It  is  pulverized  in  a  clean  mortar  and  the  powder 
made  into  a  paste  by  adding  distilled  water.  The  paste  is  transferred  to 
sterile  glass  capsules  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  potato-paste.  If 
it  is  employed  for  the  culture  of  bacteria,  it  must  be  neutralized  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Some  microbes  possess  the  faculty  of 
liquefying  the  gelatin  ;  others  remain  as  solid  cultures  upon  the  surface 
of  the  medium,  or  in  its  interior.  Free  access  of  oxygen  to  the  seat  of 
inoculation  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  some  microbes,  nnd  these  were 
termed  by  Pasteur  aerobic,  while  those  that  germinate  with  exclusio*" 
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of  oxjgen  lie  calleil  anaerobic.     The   former   class    gerininale    on    tlie 
Biirruceof  the  medm  with  ur  without  liquefnctiou  of  the  aoil.    If  miei'ulM.'S 
of  this  kind  are  iiioc^ulnted  by  scnitebiiig  tlic  surface  of  the  lucdinm  willi 
the  point  of  n  iieeille  cliiirged   with  them,  the  cultiii'e  npi)«nr8  first  ai 
isuluteil  points  (Fig.  1i,  A),  wliieh  by  increase  in  size  beeoiue  conflucot  , 
mid  Dceiipy  as  a,  solid  mass  the  whole  track  made  liy  the  needle  (B,  C).  [ 
A  microbe  which  leqiiires  o3t3'gen  and  grows  only  iji  the  presence  oftliw  J 
gas  is  said  to  be  aerobic.     A/acuUalive  anaerobic  microdrganisni  grow 
and  develops  either  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  in  its  absence.     Ai 
anaerobic  microbe  cnmiot  grow   in  the   presence  of  oxygen  and,  con- 
seqnL'utly,  grows  only   below   the    surface   of   solid    nutrient    media.  | 
Microbes  wliioli  usually  lead  a  saprophytic  existence,  but  which  van  i 


'"1 
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tlirivc    wiLliiii    tlie    living    body,  are   cnlknl  fuciillntive    parasites.     Tbe 
bneilhis  of  le|ir!i   is  a  utrict  parasite,  wliile  the    typhoid    bacillus,  the 
cholera  spirillum,  etc.,  are  facultative  pamsites,  inasmuch  ns   they  are 
capable  of  liviit!^  and  mnltiplying,  under  ravornble  conditions, external  to    , 
tlie  bodies  of  living  animals. 

In  making  inocntations  with  ana^robio  bacteria  the  gelatin 
pnnctnred  with  a  needle,  charged  as  before,  to  some  depth,  and  isolnted'l 
colonies  appear  in  the  track  made  by  the  neeflle,  which  by  confliiencS'l 
form  a  continuous  uninterrnpted  culture  the  whole  depth  of  the  needle,  I 
which  increases  in  diameter  by  extension  in  a  periptierai  direction.  J 
Siipei-ficial  cultures  are  called  streak  cultures ;  deep  cultures,  stab  j 
cultures. 
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All  ciiltiviilioii  cxperiioeiits  must,  of  course,  lie  conducted  iiiuler 
strictest  »iiLiae|itic   piTCiiiitioiis,  as  ulliernise  tlicre  is  grent  dunj-ci-  uf 
coDt.iin  i  tintioii  of  the  cultures  by  tbe  nccidenttil  ingress  of  other  microbes, 
leciiiily  of  some  foi'tua  of  fungi. 

ESSENTIAL   CONDITION    FOR   GROWTH    OF   BACTERIA. 

For  the  germination  uf  bnctei'i:i,  besides  u  proper  iiutriuut  substaucu 

■  tlie  other  condiliona  >vbich  enable  the  growth  of  other  pUiita  from  seed 

are  neccBsary,  viz.,  moisture  and  a  certain  degree  of  beat      InapisBiition 

[  of  a  solid  tuitrient  medium  arrests    further  developmuit  of  a   cultnre. 

Sncterin  cannot  gi-ow  upon  n  perfectly  dry   uiediiini      Most  mierobcH 

gei-iuiimte  best  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  bluoil  lieat,  but  in  this 
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respect  tlie  different  kinds  show  great  variance,  as  some  vegetate  at 
10°  C-.wliile  the  growth  of  others  will  continue  at  65°  C.  Acids  appear 
to  profluce  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  process  of  gcrminiition,  Laplace 
lias  ntilized  this  fact  and  advises  the  addition  of  citrii'.  acid  to  sohitJons 
of  corrosive  aublimate  to  intensify  its  germicidal  properties.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  gaatric  juice  suspends  the  growth  of  most  Imcteria. 
Biicteria  which  live  ou  dead  substances  exclusively  are  called  eapro- 
jihylex,  Bacteria  which  feed  on  dead  substances  and  can  exist  in  the 
living  tissues  inily  at  a  certain  stage  of  ili'velnpment  arecallcdyaci/ftff/i'rv 
parnHiles,  in  com|)aristin  with  the  obligatory  parasites,  wliJeh  multiply 
exclusively  in  the  living  tissues.  Aa  i-e  pr  e  sen  tali  ves  of  the  former  can 
"Iw  enumerated  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  and  cholera,  which,  under  favor- 
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ahle  conditions,  can  multiply  outside  of  the  body,  while  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  germinates  onl}-  in  the  living  body. 

ACTION    OF   BACTERIA   ON   TISSUES  OF  THE   BODY. 

Tlie  action  of  pathogenic  bacteria  on  tlie  tissues  is  a  twofold  one. 
In  tlie  first  place,  they  abstract  from  the  body  a  part  of  its  essential 
constituents;  for  example,  albuminous  substances,  carlK)hyd rates,  oxy- 
gen, etc.  These  substances  are  not  only  taken  from  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  as  the  blood  and  lymph,  but  also  directly*  from  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells.  In  the  second  place,  they  produce  in  the  boily  toxic  agents 
from  their  action  on  the  albuminoid  substances.  The  decomposition  of 
albuminoid  substances  by  the  action  of  bacteria  results  in  the  formation 
of  ammonia  and  its  derivatives,  the  different  amines,  CO,,  H^S,  indol, 
scatol,  phenol,  asparagin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  etc. 

Ptomaines. — The  common  names  for  the  toxic  substances  of  liacterial 
origin  are  ptomaines  and  toxins.  Brieger  has  isolated  a  number  of  pto- 
maines from  cultures  of  different  bacteria,  and  Uoffa  follows  him  in  the 
same  kin<l  of  work.  Vaughn,  of  this  country,  has  written  a  valuable  work 
on  tills  subject,  which  should  be  read  b}*  all  who  wish  to  become  familinr 
with  modern  surgical  pathology.  Brieger  has  isolated  a  number  of  toxic 
alkaloids,  cadaverin,  neurin,  muscarin,  and  mydalein,  which  are  intensely 
toxic;  while  the  derivatives  of  ammonia,  dimethylamin,  trimetbylarain, 
:ind  triathylamin,  are  much  less  dangerous  substances.  The  ptomaines, 
beiuir  soluble  substances,  are  readily  absorbed,  and  when  introduced  into 
the  circulation  prodiice  fever  and  symptoms  of  sepsis.  The  toxins 
of  tiie  bacillus  of  tetanus  act  principally  iipon  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, producing  characteristic  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  of  definite  groups 
of  muscles.  The  ptomnines  also  protluce  a  definite  local  effect, — thus, 
the  ptomaines  of  pus-mi<rrobes  transform  the  leucocytes  and  embryonal 
cells  into  pus-corpuscles,  those  of  the  microbe  of  progressive  gangrene 
destro}'  the  protoplasm  of  the  coll-bod}'  directly,  while  the  toxic  sulv 
stances  of  the  microbes  of  chronic  infected  diseases  transform  the  fixed 
tissue-cells  into  embryonal  or  granulation  cells.  Some  of  the  microbes 
renin  in  in  the  tissiie  at  the  seat  of  infection  ;  others  localize  in  the 
lymphatic  channels ;  while,  finally,  others  enter  the  general  circulation 
and  multipl}'  in  distant  organs.  The  production  of  ptomaines  and  toxins 
nsuall3'  takes  place  in  the  tissues  in  which  localization  takes  place. 

INOCULATION   EXPERIMENTS. 

The  mouse,  rat,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  and  dog  are  the  animals  usually 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Inoculations  are  made  either  with  pure  cult- 
ures, which  are  injected  by  means  of  a  sterilized  h3'podermic  syringe, 
or  infected  tissues  are  implanted  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 
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Injections  of  pure  cnltures  are  miide  either  into  tlio  BubcutiineouB  tisBiie 
or  one  of  tbe  large  Berona  ciivitiea,  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity.  Tliu 
tame  localities  are  generally  selected  for  inoculation  by  means  of  im- 
plantation of  infected  tissue.  For  inslanee,  granulation  tissue  from 
tubercular  lesions  is  citber  introiluced  into  a  small  pocket  made  in  lUe 
mibcntaneoiis  tissue  in  tbe  inguinal  region  of  a  giiinoa-pig,  or  a  sniall 
fragment  is  inserted  into  tbe  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity  tlirough  a  small 
incision.  Before  the  incisioji  is  maile  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sbave 
llie  surface  and  disinfect  il  in  the  usual  way.  After  the  implantation  is 
made  tbe  wound  is  closed  by  suturing  with  fine  catgut,  after  whicb  it  is 
sealed  with  collodium.  In  tlie  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  tlie  suln'u- 
taneous  grail  has  become  the  centre  of  a  local  tubercular  focus,  which 
soon  gives  rise  to  regional  infection  through  the  lymphatic  vessels, to  be 
followed  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  by  general  diffuse  miliary  tuber- 
culosis. In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis 
between  a  syphilitic  and  tubercular  lesion,  inoculation  of  a  guinea-pig 
with  a  fragment  of  tbe  granulation  tissue  will  furnish  positive  informa- 
tion in  tbe  course  of  a  few  weeks.  If  the  lesion  is  syphilitic,  the  result 
of  the  inoculation  will  ])e  negative;  if  it  is  tul>ercular,  local,  i-egion;il, 
and  general  infection  will  follow  in  rejjular  order.  In  making  implanla- 
tion  experiments  from  animal  to  animal,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
graft  immediately,  or  sooJi  after  death,  and  to  resort  to  the  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  contamination  during  its  conveyance  from  the 
deail  to  tlie  living  animal.  In  bacterial  diseases  which  affect  the  blood, 
inoculation  can  be  practiced  by  injecting  blood,  abstracted  from  the  in- 
fected animal.  Into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  general  circulation  of  a 
bealtby  animal,  with  tlie  effect  of  reproducing  the  disease.  Antbnix 
and  septicaemia  of  mice  furnish  good  illustrations  of  this  class  of 
diseases. 

ATTENFATION  OF  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIA. 
Pasteur  opened  a  wide  field  for  investigation  in  preventive  medicine 
by  his  introduction  of  prophylactic  inoculations.  He  ex|>erimented  first 
with  the  microbe  of  chicken-cholera  and  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  The 
microbe  of  fowl-cholera  was  cultivated  in  chicken  bouillon  for  three, 
four,  five,  or  eight  months.  He  found  that  by  that  time  the  virus 
became  so  attenuated  that,  when  injected  into  a  healthy  ehioken,  it  killed 
only  ill  exceptional  cases.  Experience  showed  that  attenuation  only 
occurred  when  the  culture  was  freely  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  and 
therefore  Pasteur  believed  that  the  prolonged  contact  of  the  culture 
with  oxygen  diminished  its  virulence.  Chickens  inoculated  with  weak 
cultures  were  rendered  immune  to  the  action  of  the  active  virus.  The 
same  author  made  the  discovery  that  the  anthrax  bacillus,  cultivateii  in 
the  same  way  at  a  temiierature  ranging  between  40°  and  43°  C,  loses  its 
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virulence  gradually,  so  that  on  the  ninth  day  it  is  rendered  harmless. 
Inoculation  with  attenuated  cultures  protected  sheep  against  the  active 
virus.  Koch,  Gaffky,  and  Loftier  found  that  a  culture  of  anthrax  bacilli 
twenty  days  old,  attenuated  at  a  temi)erature  of  42°  to  46°  C,  was  still 
sufficiently  strong  to  kill  mice,  but  had  little  effect  on  guinea-pigs  and 
sheej).  A  culture  twelve  days  old  killed  guinea-pigs,  but  not  sheep.  It 
proves  fatal  to  sheep  up  to  six  days  of  cultivation.  Their  views  in 
reference  to  the  cause  of  attenuation  differ  from  Pasteur's,  who  regnnls 
oxygen  as  the  active  agent,  while  these  observers  attribute  it  exclusively 
to  the  high  temperature.  They,  like  Pasteur,  by  using  attenuated  cul- 
tures, succeeded  in  protecting,  in  most  cases,  sheep  against  the  action  of 
virulent  cultures.  In  his  practical  work  Pasteur  uses  two  strengths  of 
mitigated  virus.  The  milder  vaccine  is  a  culture  fifteen  to  twenty  days 
old;  the  stronger  vaccine  is  from  ten  to  twelve  days  old.  Sheep  are 
inoculated  first  with  the  milder  vaccine,  and  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  days  the  stronger  culture  is  used.  Animals  thus  treated  are 
either  entirely  immune  to  anthrax  or,  if  they  contract  the  disease,  it 
assumes  a  mild  type.  Other  methods  of  attenuation  of  active  cultures 
to  be  used  for  prophylactic  inoculations  have  been  devised,  but,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  put  only  to  a  limited  extent  to  practical  tests,  the^' 
will  be  only  briefly  mentioned  here.  Sanderson  found  that  the  bacillus 
of  anthrax  loses  much  of  its  virulence  when  passed  through  the  system 
of  a  guinea-pig.  Toussaint  and  Chaveau  found  that  the  action  of  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  65°  C,  continued  for  five  to  twenty  minutes, 
greatly  diminishes  the  virulence  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  For  the 
attenuation  of  spores  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  is  required. 

Paul  Bert  showed  that  oxj-gen,  under  a  pressure  of  from  20  to  40 
centimetres,  destroys  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  Toussaint,  Chaml>erland 
and  Roux,  and  Klein  made  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of 
chemical  agents  in  effecting  attenuation  of  active  cultures,  and  their 
work  has  shown  that  the  virulence  of  some  bacteria  can  be  greatly 
diminished  and  even  entirely  suspended  b}-  this  method  of  treatment. 
Arloing  asserts  that  anthrax  bacilli,  exposed  to  a  bright  sunlight  in  a 
liquid  medium,  gradually  part  with  their  toxic  qualities.  More  accurate 
knowledge  and  greater  experience  in  this  interesting  field  of  prophylactic 
inoculations  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  important  results  in  the  near 
future. 

THERAPEUTIC   INOCULATION. 

Therapeutic  inoculations  have  been  put  to  a  practical  test  upon  a 
knowledge  obtained  from  laboratory  work,  that  direct  antagonism  exists 
among  certain  kinds  of  microorganisms.  Emmerich's  experiments  on 
rabbits  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas 
as  a  protective  and  curative  agent  in  anthrax  in  these  animals.     In  one 
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series  of  experiments  the  rabbits  were  first  iaociiltited  with  a  large 
quantity  of  a.  reliable  culture  of  the  microbe  of  eryBiijeljis,  iind  then,  two 
to  fourteen  dujs  later,  the  animiila  were  infected  with  a  pure  culture  of 
the  anthrax  bacillus.  Of  15  auimaU  treated  ia  this  way  T  recovered, 
while  all  the  coutrol  auimais  iuociilated  ouly  with  anthrax  died  ;  of  the 
7  animals  which  diucl  after  double  infeftioii,  some  succumbed  to  the 
antlinix  bacillus  and  some  to  the  atreptoooccuB  of  erysipelas.  Thera- 
peutic inoculationB  with  cultures  of  the  idIctoIk  of  erysipelas  in  animals 
suffering  from  anthrax  were  less  suoeessful.  Garrfe  has  studied  antag- 
onism among  bacteria  on  culture  soils.  He  made  many  careful  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  growth  of  a  culture  on  difl'ereut  nutrient  media, 
by  removal  of  the  entire  culture  with  a  minute  spade  and  inoculation 
of  the  same  soil  with  another  microbe.  From  the  results  obtained  thus 
fur  he  has  ascertained  that  some  microbes  affect  the  soil  favorably  for 
the  growth  of  other  varieties,  while  others  render  it  sterile.  For  ex- 
ample, a  culture  medium  impregnated  with  the  ptomaines  of  the  bacillus 
fluorescens  piitidua  remains  perfectly  sterile  when  inocuhited  with  pus- 
microbes.  These  investigations  have  an  important  practical  bearing,  as 
future  research  may  not  only  show  the  way  to  secure  immunity  from  in- 
fectiou  by  pathogenic  microbes  by  prophylactic  inoculations  with  harm- 
less toici'Obos,  but  nifty  likewise  establish  a  system  of  rational  and 
effective  treatment  by  inoculations  of  cultures  of  antagonistic  bacteria 
for  therapeutic  purposes.  Therapeutic  inoculations  with  potent  cultures 
have  also  been  made  with  some  success  in  the  treatment  of  inoperable 
malignant  tumors.  In  a  recent  publication  on  this  subject  Bruos  gives 
the  result  of  •2'2  cases  of  malignant  growths,  including  1  that  came  under 
his  own  observation  that  passed  through  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Bruns's 
case  was  one  of  melanoBarcoma  of  the  breast,  in  which  a  final  cure 
followed  the  attack.  Out  of  5  sarcomata  3  were  permanently  cured, 
while  the  other  2  were  diminished  in  size,  hut  soon  returned  to  their 
former  size.  The  effect  of  the  erysipelatous  invasion  proved  negative 
in  6  cases,  in  which  the  diagnosis  between  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  could 
not  !«  positively  made,  as  also  in  3  cases  of  ulcerative  epithelioma.  It 
is  stated  that  in  cicatricial  keloid  and  lymphomata  the  attack  of  erysipelas 
proved  curative. 

IMMUNITY. 
The  antiseptic  properties  of  blood-serum  are  now  generally  recog- 
nizetl.  These  properties  are  due  to  the  existence  of  a  substance  known 
KS  gliibiilin,  and  upon  the  presence  of  this  substance  depends  the  natural 
immunity  of  certain  animals  and  persona  to  some  diseases  and  the  im- 
munity artificially  produced  by  the  employment  of  serum  obtained  from 
immune  animals  or  injections  of  chemically-prepared  antitoxins.  Hankin 
thas  defines  immunity  :  "  Immunity,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  is  due 
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to  the  presence  of  substances  which  are  formed  by  the  metabolisiu  of  the 
animal  rather  than  that  of  the  microbe,  and  which  have  the  power  of  de- 
stroking  the  microbes  against  which  immunity  is  possible  or  the  products 
on  which  their  pathogenic  action  depends.''  The  clinical  obseryations  re^ 
lating  to  the  immunity*  acquired  after  an  attack  of  certain  acute  infectious 
diseases  and  the  experimental  evidences  which  have  accumulated  on  the 
same  subject  tend  to  support  the  theory  that  acquired  immunity  de- 
pends upon  the  formation  of  antitoxins  in  the  bodies  of  immune  persons 
and  animals.  As  secondary  factors,  it  is  probable  that  tolerance  to  the 
toxic  products  of  pathogenic  microbes  and  phagocytosis  are  also  active, 
but  to  a  lesser  extent. 

BACTERIA  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  BODY. 

Bacteriology  has  rendered  the  term  miasma  obsolete.  All  infective 
diseases  are  now  traced  to  an  organic  contagium.  Most  of  the  bacteria 
are  ectogenous ;  that  is,  they  exist  and,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
multiply  outside  of  the  body.  The  microbe  of  syphilis,  in  all  probability, 
is  an  endogenous  parasite.  A  uto-infection  is  a  misapplied  term,  as  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  infective  diseases  are  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the 
body  of  pathogenic  bacteria  from  without.  Some  microbes  exist  in  the 
soil,  and  as  they  or  their  spores  may  exist  in  an  active  condition  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  or  even  germinate  there,  they  give  rise  to 
endemics  of  infective  diseases.  The  anthrax  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of 
tetanus,  and  the  actinomyces  can  be  included  in  this  category.  Other 
microbes  are  diffused  over  large  territories  through  water-courses,  as  the 
bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  Finivlly,  some  bacteria,  like  pus- 
microbes,  appear  to  be  ubiquitous,  being  present  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  Of  all  substances  which  serve  as  a  carrier  of  microbes,  the 
atmospheric  air  is  the  most  important,  because  it  is  present  everywhere 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  no  one  can  exclude  himself  from  it.  In 
a  dry  state,  pathogenic  bacteria  move  with  the  currents  of  air  and  attach 
themselves  again  to  the  solid  or  fluid  substances  with  which  they  come 
in  contact.  Although  most  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  under  ordinary' 
circumstances  do  not  reproduce  themselves  outside  the  body,  their 
resistance  to  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dr^Tiess,  is  so  great  that  they 
retain  their  disease-producing  qualities  often  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  and  after  their  entrance  into  the  bodj',  and  meeting  with  a  proper 
nutrient  medium,  they  exert  their  specific  pathogenic  effects.  From  a 
practical  stand-point  it  is  important  to  remember  that  infection  takes  place 
by  the  entrance  into  the  tiasues.or  body  of  microorganisms  from  without, 
through  same  defect  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes;  hence  by  contact 
entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  body  is  effected.    As  a  rule,  to  which  there 
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lire  fuw  excfptioNs,  bacterift  are  intiixiuiied  into  the  boily  through  a 
wound,  abrasion,  oi-  iilcuration  of  the  skin  or  a  mucous  membraue.  Such 
a  defect  or  gateway  is  called  an  in/ection-airimn.  A  healthy,  gi'anuluting 
surface  furnishes  almost  as  aecuie  a  jirotection  against  infection  as  the 
skin,  but,  wlien  the  granulations  are  destroyed  or  injured,  infection  ia 
again  liable  to  occur.  On  this  account  probing  of  a  fistulous  canal  has 
not  infrequently  resulted  in  aggravation  of  the  local  symptoms,  and 
even  in  general  infection.  Kiister  roporls  two  cases  where  jwitiynts  who 
had  undergone  an  ogteration  for  liydiocele  by  incision,  and  who  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  hospital  before  the  wound  hail  completely  healed, 
died  subsequently  from  sepsis  canseil  by  careless  a ftei^ treatment  of  the 
granulating  surface.  Most  of  the  microbes,  after  they  have  become 
deposited  upon  an  absorbing  surface,  exercise  first  their  pathogenic 
qualities  at  the  seat  of  primary  localization.  The  action  of  some  of 
them  always  remains  local.  If  the  infection  spread,  it  does  eo  by  dis- 
semination of  the  microbes  over  a  surface,  along  the  connective  tissue, 
or  through  tlni  lymphatics  or  blood-vessels.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  bacteria  can  gain  entrance  into  the  tissues  and  the  circulation  by 
passing  through  intact  mucous  membranes  in  the  same  manner  as  minute 
particles  of  inorganic  material,  like  coal-,  marble-,  and  ivory-  dust.  This 
brings  up  the  question  of  the 

PRESENCE  OF  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIA  IN  THE  HEALTHT  BOOT. 
It  still  remains  a  disputed  question  whether  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms can  exist  in  the  body  without  giving  rise  to  disease.  It  has 
been  definitely  ascertained,  !>y  experimental  research,  that  many  of  the 
pathogenic  microbes  are  harmless  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  circu- 
lating blood,  and  that  their  specific  pathogenic  action  only  becomes 
evident  after  localization  lias  taken  place  in  some  part  of  the  I'ody,  in  a 
Boil  prepared  by  injury  or  disease  for  their  reproduction.  It  has  also 
been  conclusively  shown,  by  clinical  experience,  that  pathogenic  spores 
may  remain  in  the  healthy  body,  in  a  dormant  condition,  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time,  until,  by  some  accidental  pathological  changes,  the 
tissues  in  which  they  may  exist  have  been  prepared  for  their  germina- 
tion. Numerous  experiments  will  be  cited  elsewhere,  in  which  injections 
of  pure  cultures  directly  into  the  circulation  produced  no  ill  effects  in 
healthy  animals,  but  when,  previous  to  the  injection  or  soon  after,  an 
injury  was  inflicted  in  some  part  of  the  body,  localization  otTurred  at 
the  scat  of  trauma,  and  in  the  locus  ininoria  reeistentiee  thus  created  the 
microbes  proiluced  their  specific  pathogenic  effects.  From  these  remarks 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  Itial  pathogenic  miVroics  may  and  do  exist  in 
Ihe  healthy  body  without  tiecessarily  giving  rise  to  diaeaae,  especially  if, 
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as  18  well  knoum^  they  are  being  constantly  eliminated  through  the  excre- 
tory organs, 

Bizzozero  could  not  detect  bacteria  of  any  kind  in  animals  soon  after 
birth,  but  in  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  csecum  in  healthy  rabbits  he  found 
numerous  microorganisms.  They  were  seen  mostly  in  the  protoplasm 
of  cells, — a  condition  which  would  indicate  that  they  are  transferred  from 
the  intestinal  canal  into  the  closed  lymph- follicle  through  the  medium  of 
migrating  cells.  In  the  human  subject  Ribbert  found  microorganisms 
in  the  interior  of  the  epithelia  lining  the  intestinal  canal,  but  thej*  were 
absent  in  the  submucosa.  Perhaps  the  epithelial  cells  in  this  locality 
take  the  part  of  phagocytes.  Zahor  examined  the  blood,  testicle,  heart, 
and  spleen  of  a  healthy  rabbit,  and  found  in  fresh,  as  well  as  in  hardened, 
sections,  after  staining  with  methyl-violet,  cocci  and,  here  and  there,  rods. 
The  same  examinations,  with  like  results,  were  made  on  the  organs  of  a 
young  cat.  Fodor  introduced  directly  into  the  circulation  of  rabbits 
pathogenic  bacteria,  in  order  to  study  their  effects  on  the  tissues  and 
manner  of  elimination.  Asa  rule,  he  found  they  had  completely  disap- 
peared from  the  blood  after  twenty-four  hours.  He  believes  that  the 
bacteria  are  destroyed  in  the  circulation  by  the  blood-corpuscles.  The 
same  author  maintains  that  the  power  of  the  blood  to  destroy  bacteria 
is  not  diminished  by  a  moderate  degree  of  anaemia,  but  is  lessened  when 
diluted  with  water,  as,  when  this  is  done,  the  microbes  are  destro^^ed 
more  slowly  and  with  greater  difficult3'.  The  common  saprophyte  pro- 
teus  vulgaris  was  found  to  be  pathogenic  for  rabbits  when  injected  into 
the  dorsal  muscles  in  sufficient  numbers.  But,  according  to  the  estimates 
made,  225,000,000  were  required  to  cause  death,  while,  with  doses  of  from 
9,000,000  to  112,000,000,  a  local  abscess  was  produced,  and  less  than 
9,000,000  gave  an  entirely  negative  result.  Watson-Cheyne  found,  in  his 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  living  tissues,  that,  while  they  were  not  present  when 
the  animal  was  in  good  condition,  j'et,  if  the  vitality  of  the  animal  was 
depressed,  say,  by  administering  large  doses  of  phosphorus  for  some 
time,  microbes  could  be  found,  at  times,  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  Again,  it  has  been  found  that,  while  some  microorganisms,  when 
introduced  into  the  living  body  in  small  number,  disappear  after  a  short 
time,  when  a  large  quantity  of  the  culture  is  introduced  the  tissues  of 
the  body  are  injured  by  the  pre-existing  ptomaines,  and  the  microbes  re- 
tain their  vitality  and  often  cause  inflammation  of  the  organ  in  which 
they  locate.  The  conditions,  then,  upon  which  depend  the  preservation 
of  health,  in  the  event  of  the  entrance  of  pathogenic  microbes  into  the 
bod}',  are:  1.  The  number  of  microbes  introduced.  2.  Absence  of  a  locus 
minoris  resistentiw.    3.  Active  elimination  through  the  excretory  organs. 
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LOCALIZATION  OF  BACTERIA. 
Every  surgeon  lias  ti.td  frequeDt  upportuiiities  to  observe  e.ises  in 
whiuti  n  sligUt  sul)CLitniieous  iujuty  was  foitowed  by  a  destructive  inflnm- 
mntioii, — an  inflaunnation  not  ctiiised  by  the  truuiQa  alone,  but  by  tlie 
traiinui  giving  rise  to  localization  oT  patliogenic  microbes  in  iLe  tissues 
altered  l>y  the  Injury.  Thus,  Cliaveau  has  shown  ex  peri  men  tally  that 
a  subcutaneous  contusion  furnishes  an  excellent  condition  for  the  locali- 
zntion  of  pnthogeiiio  bacteria  carried  tu  the  part  by  the  circulating 
blood.  When  he  injected  a  putrid  fluid  directly  into  the  circulation  of 
young  rams  shortly  before  crushing  subcutaneounly  one  of  the  testicles, 
the  iujured  organ  always  became  the  sesit  of  septic  gangrene,  while  with- 
out Buch  injection  the  testicie  disiippenred  completely  by  necrobiosis 
and  absorption.  Gangrene  only  occurred  if  the  putrid  fluid  contained 
bacteria ;  it  did  not  take  place  when  the  injected  fluid  had  been  sterilized 
by  filtration.  Extensive  subcutaneous  injuries,  as  severe  contusions, 
rupture  of  tendons  or  musctcH,  and  comminuted  fmctures,  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration  unless  the  injured  tissues  become  subsequently  the 
•eat  of  infection  with  pus-microbes.  A  patient  may  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  tubercular  infection  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  yet  may 
present  the  appearances  of  ordinary  health,  until  some  slight  injury 
determines  localization  of  the  bacillus  in  llie  part  injured, — an  occur- 
rence which  is  followed  by  a  localized  tuberculosis  from  which,  later, 
regional  and  general  dissemination  takes  place,  to  which  the  patient 
finally  succumbs,  unless  the  tubercular  focus  is  removed  by  an  early 
operation.  These  facia  suggest  very  strongly  that,  in  the  hyiioihelical 
cases,  suj^uralion  and  tuberculosis  wotrld  not  have  Oi-curred  in  the  part 
injured  without  the  injury,  and  that  the  injury  certainly  would  not  have 
produced  suppuration  or  tuberculosis  unless  the  resjiecltve  palienls  had 
been  infected  previously  with  specific  microSrganisms.  The  injury  in 
these  cases  cfL^ated  a  so-c;dled  locus  minoris  resistentiee,  which  may 
signify  one  of  two  things:  (1)  diminution  or  suspension  of  the  vital 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  injui-ed  tissues  to  tlie  action  of  puthogenic 
microbes;  or  (2)  the  injury  so  alters  llie  tissues  that  bacteria,  which 
were  pi-eaeut  in  the  cireulntion  without  having  given  rise  to  symptoms, 
become  arrested  and  find  at  the  same  time,  at  the  seat  of  localization,  the 
necessary  conditions  fur  their  reproiluction.  Hiiber  studied  experi- 
mentally the  elTcct  of  chemical  irritation  of  tissues  in  determining  locali- 
sation of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  The  esperiments  were  made  on  riibbits, 
in  which  by  the  external  application  of  croton-oil  to  the  ear  he  produced 
ft  tissue-lesion  by  the  inflammation  which  followed.  One  ear  was  thus 
treated,  the  other  being  left  in  a  normal  condition  in  order  to  compare 
the    results  of  localization  of  anthrax    bacilli   in  inflamed    and    norni^d 
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vessels.  As  soon  as  the  inflammation  was  establislied,  a  pure  culture 
of  anthrax  bacilli  was  inserted  sul>cutaneously  at  the  root  of  the 
tail ;  this  place  was  selected  in  order  to  make  the  infection  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  inflamed  ear.  In  some  cases  the  eroton-oil  was  applied 
after  the  inoculation.  Immeiliately  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  both 
ears  were  cut  off  and  carefully  preserved  for  subsequent  examination, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serum  and  blood  were  separately  taken  from  the 
iiidamed  ear  and  preserved  in  sterilized  glass  tubes. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  these  experiments  enabled  the  author 
to  assert  that  in  all  stages  of  the  inflammation  the  bacilli  were  never 
found  outside  the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  in  the  erotonized 
car.  Their  number  within  the  blooil- vessels  dei)ended  upon  the  condition 
of  the  inflamed  vessels.  During  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  marked 
by  oedema  without  suppuration,  more  bacilli  were  found  within  the  in- 
flamed vessels  than  in  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  opposite  ear. 
During  the  suppurative  stage  the  bacilli  disappeared  from  the  vessels. 
During  the  third  stage,  when  granulations  commenced  to  form,  a  com- 
plete change  was  again  observed  in  the  bacteriological  condition  of  the 
inflamed  part.  The  height  of  this  stage  is  reached  on  the  tenth  day. 
During  this  stage  the  bacilli  re-appeared  in  the  inflamed  tissue,  where 
they  could  be  seen  in  considerable  number,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
new  capillary  vessels.  During  cicatrization  the  number  of  bacilli  in  a 
corresponding  area  of  both  ears  was  about  the  same. 

From  tiiese  observations  the  author  concludes  that  the  bacillus  of 
anthrax  finds,  in  a  soil  prepared  by  inflammation  induced  with  croton-oil, 
a  locus  minoHs  resistentim  which  presents  more  favorable  conditions  for 
its  localization  and  growth  than  the  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Suppuration  api>eared  to  neutralize  the  anthracic  process  by  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  the  pus-ptomaines  upon  the  bacilli. 

The  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from  his  experiments  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  Localization  of  pre-existing  microorganisms  in 
tissues  prepared  by  injury  or  disease  takes  place,  provided  that  the 
necessary'  conditions  for  their  growth  are  present.  In  looking  over 
different  pathological  conditions  we  frequently  meet  with  a  so-called 
locus  rainoris  resistentisp ;  at  any  rate,  if  we  search  only  for  that  which 
should  mean  what  has  l)een  described  above,  it  is  not  diflUcult  to  conceive 
how  slight  injuries,  wounds,  contusions,  etc.,  should  in  this  manner  give 
rise  to  serious  affections.  But  not  only  do  direct  tissue-lesions,  as 
luemorrhago,  necrosis,  hypera?niia,  fractures,  etc.,  act  in  this  manner,  but 
a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  of  a  general  nature  may  serve  the 
same  purpose,  as  imperfect  digestion,  enfeebled  circulation  and  respira- 
tion^ and   particularly  irregular  distribution  of  blood   resulting  from 
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exposure  to  cold.  All  tlieae  ill-defined  conditions  bcloiig  liere.  hikI 
tlirougli  tlieir  instrunienttilities  tlic  locnlization  of  infective  niicnilies  in 
favored.  In  secondary  or  mixed  infection  tlie  microbes  wliicli  CNist  in 
the  tissues  first  prepare  tlie  soil  for  tlic  arrest  and  germination  of  otiici* 
lucteria  whicli  maj'  reach  the  circulation. 

Muskatbliith  studied  experimentally  the  fate  of  anthrax  bacilli  when 
introduced  directly  into  the  traciiea  by  injection  through  the  larynx,  or 
through  a  trncheotomy  wound.  From  the  results  which  he  obtained  he 
concludes  that  the  bacilli  can  enter  the  circulation  through  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  juice-canals  and  lymphatics  are  the 
channels  through  which  the  infection  takes  place.  It  apj^areil  strange 
to  the  author  that  no  bacilli  could  be  found  in  leucocytes,  but  always 
only  in  epithelial  cells.  Final  localization  of  the  bacilli  which  have 
entered  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  takes  place  in  distant  organs 
by  implantation  upon  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

Other  experimenters  aflirm  that  if  the  anthrax  bacilli  are  injected  in 
moderate  quantities  into  the  circulation  of  animals,  they  disappenr  soon 
from  the  blood  without  having  produced  any  pathogenic  etfeets ;  but,  if 
in  animals  thus  infected  a  contusion  is  produced  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  the  bacilli  pass  out  of  the  injured  vessels  into  the  connective  tissue 
along  with  the  blood,  gcrmindte  there,  and  soon  cause  the  formation  of 
the  characteristic  inflammatory  product,  the  disease  becomes  difi\ised, 
and  the  animals  die  of  anthrax.  Localization  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercu- 
losis affords  an  interesting  subject  for  experimental  research  and  clinical 
study. 

The  late  distinguished  Professor  von  Volkmann,  from  an  extensive 
clinical  experience,  came  long  ago  to  the  important  and  practical  con- 
clusion that  a  severe  trauma  seldom,  if  ever,  gives  rise  to  tuberculosis 
at  the  scat  of  iujury ;  and,  on  the  other  iiand,  that  in  cases  where  tuber- 
culosis develops  in  consequence  of  any  injury,  the  trauma  is  always 
slight,  sometimes  almost  insignificant.  The  experience  of  almost  every 
snrgeon  will  agree  with  these  statements,  Volkmann  maintains  that  the 
active  tissue  changes  which  follow  a  severe  trauma  during  the  repar.itive 
process  counteract  the  growth  and  propagation  of  the  bacillus.  Luecke 
attributes  to  e.tposure  to  cold  an  important  rflle  in  the  causation  of 
tubercular  and  other  infective  forms  of  inSammation,  as  he  asserts  that 
the  sudden  diminution  of  Mood-supply  to  the  cutaneous  surface  causes 
internal  congestions,  which  favor  the  localization  of  pathogenic  microbes 
in  some  one  of  the  congested  organs,  otlicrwise  predisposed  to  the  specific 
iJnflamraation.  Schiiller  studied  the  localization  of  the  tubercular  virus 
■experimentally  in  the  same  m.inner  as  others  have  studied  the  locali- 
sation of  pus-mi crohfs.     lie  inoculntcd  animals  with  the  products  of 
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tubercular  inflammation,  subsequently  produced  contusions  and  sprains 
of  joints,  and  observed  that  localization  usually  occurred  at  the  scat  of 
injury.  If  the  tul>eroular  virus  was  introduced  by  inhalation,  the  same 
typical  lesions  occurred  in  the  injured  joints  as  when  infection  was  prac- 
ticed in  a  more  direct  manner.  In  all  cases  the  product  of  the  local 
joint-lesion  corresponded  with  the  character  of  the  material  introduced 
tlirough  some  remote  point.  Surgeons  are  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
general  infection  following  an  injur}*^  to  a  part  or  an  organ  the  seat  of 
local  tuberculosis,  more  particularly*  in  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of 
joints  treated  by  brisement  force.  Numerous  cases  are  recorded  where 
this  procedure  was  followed  within  a  few  days  by  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis and  a  speed}'  death.  In  all  cases  where  a  local  tuberculosis 
develops  in  consequence  of  an  injury,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  injured  part  contained  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  the  bacillus 
of  Koch,  and  that  the  lesions  caused  by  the  trauma  created  the  necessary 
conditions  for  its  reproduction;  or,  if  the  injured  tissues  at  the  time  are 
sterile,  that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a  locus  minoris  resisteniim  for 
bacilli  which  might  reach  them  tlirough  the  circulation.  The  frequency 
with  which  suppuration  occurs  without  any  visible  infection-atrium  has 
led  bacteriologists  to  investigate  with  special  care  and  diligence  localisa- 
tion of  pus-microbes. 

Rosenbach  ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  acute  suppu- 
rative osteomyelitis  could  only  be  produced  by  injecting  pus-microbes 
directly  into  the  circulation  and  by  injuring  the  medullary  tissue  a  few 
days  before  or  after  the  inoculation.  Kocher,  Becker,  and  Krause 
repeated  the  experiments  of  Rosenbach,  and  came  essentially  to  the 
same  conclusions.  Both  Kocher  and  Rosenbach  look  upon  the  altered 
circulation  in  the  injured  part  as  the  essential  condition  which  determines 
localization  of  the  pus-microbes  floating  in  the  blood-current;  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  that  the  immediate  tissue-lesions,  haemorrhage, 
and  necrosis  may  have  the  same  eflect.  Upon  the  same  theory,  Kocher 
explains  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  suppurative  strumitis  in  a  hyper- 
plastic struma.  If  non-septic  pus  is  injected  into  the  circulation  of 
health}'  animals  in  moderate  qua nti ties  no  serious  results  are  produced, 
as  the  pus-microbes  are  soon  eliminated  through  the  kidneys.  If,  how- 
ever, the  pus-microbes  attach  themselves  in  the  circulation  to  some 
foreign  substance  which  prevents  such  elimination,  suppuration  will 
follow.  A  number  of  experiments  made,  among  others  by  Ribbert,  on 
the  production  of  myo-  and  endo-  carditis  in  rabbits,  have  shown  that 
abscesses  can  be  produced  in  other  organs  if  the  pyogenic  microbes  are 
attached  to  foreign  bodies  which  cannot  pass  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries.     Thus,  Ribbert  was  able  to  produce  myocarditis  by  using  a 
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cultivation  of  sliipliylococciiB  pyogeiicH  aureus  on  potato,  if  he  took  the 
precnution,  in  removing  the  culture  from  the  surfiice  of  the  potnto,  to 
Bcmi*  off  also  the  smMTficiiil  surface  of  llie  potnto  itself.  The  pnrtieles 
of  potato  injetteii  with  the  microbes  Jetermined  suppuration  by  cnusing 
locnlizfttton  of  the  microbes,  ns  the  foreign  bodies  were  too  Inrgc  to  pnss 
through  the  capillary  vessels  nnil  were  not  capable  of  removal  by 
absorption. 

The  influence  of  a  trauron  in  determining  localization  of  microbes 
circulating  in  the  blood  is  well  shown  by  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  to  produce,  artificially,  endocarditis  in  animals.  0.  Roseii- 
bacli  made  the  first  experiments  of  tliis  kind.  He  observed,  in  his 
experiments  on  animals  and  in  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  microbic  emboli  in  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  in 

infarcts  of  other  organs,  and  classifies  this  afi'ection  with  pyiemia. 
Tlie  more  frequent  occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  the  lel^  side  of  the 
Iieart  than  the  right  he  explains  by  assuming  that  the  microbes  find  a 
better  soil  in  the  arterial  blood,  as  when  the  affection  occurs  in  the  fo;tus 
during  intra-uterine  life,  when  the  blood  in  both  sides  of  the  heart  is  of 
About  the  same  composition,  the  valves  in  both  sides  are  iifTccted  with 
the  same  frequency.  Orth  and  Wyasokowitsch  found  that  staphylococci 
could  be  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  without  apparent  injury  to 
it,  but  if  before  the  injection  a  slight  mechanical  injury  was  inflicted  on 
one  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  typical  endocnnlitis  was  at  once  produced. 
The  injury  was  produced  with  a  small  rod,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side.  The  endocardial  lesion  always 
corresponded  to  tlie  scat  of  the  injury.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  Friinkel  and  Sanger. 

ne  came  to  different  conclusions  in  reference  to  injured  tisanes 
serving  as  a  focus  minoris  ntsixtenlim  in  the  causation  of  inflammation 
due  to  the  presence  of  microbes.  He  injected  pni'e  cultures  of  the 
different  kinds  of  pus-microbes  directly  into  the  circulation  of  animals, 
and  found  that,  as  a  rule,  no  harm  resulted.  In  rabbits  he  injected  from 
3  to  3  Pravaz  syringefnls  of  unfiltered,  distilled  water,  holding  in 
suspension  pure  cultures,  and,  nder  repeating  this  dose  several  times, 
inflicted  all  kinds  of  subcutaneous  lesions  without  causing  suppuration. 
Only  in  a  few,  instances  were  pyemic  metastases  observed,  and  these 
occurred  usually  only  in  cases  where  undiluted  gelatin  cultures  were 
nsed.  In  several  dogs  he  made  aubcutiineous  fractures  and  then  injected 
large  doses  of  cultures  of  pus-microbes,  suspended  in  distilled  water, 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  no  suppuration  occurred  at  the  seat  of 
trauma.  In  six  rabbits  he  fractured  the  fcmnr  subcutaneously  and  then 
H      injected  pure  cultures  into  the  jugular,  or  one  of  the  auricular,  veins,  but 
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only  in  one  of  them  did  osteomyelitis  occur  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  In 
two  experiments  where  he  injected  osteomyelitic  pus  diluted  with 
distilled  water  the  seat  of  fracture  suppurated,  and  in  these  cases 
abscesses  were  also  found  in  the  heart-muscle  and  the  kidneys  at  the 
autopsy.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  resulls 
obtained  by  Rinne  and  the  other  experimenters  who  have  been  quoted, 
as  the  same  kind  of  animals  and  inoculation  material  were  used,  and  the 
experiments  were  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  The  fact  remains, 
and  is  abinulantltj  vouched  for  hy  clinical  experience,  thai  a  subcutaneous 
injury,  if  the  tiaaues  remain  sterile,  does  not  give  rise  to  injiammation, 
and  that  many  injlammatory  processes  are  established  immediately  or  soon 
after  an  injury,  and  in  the  injlammatory  product  the  presence  of  jMitho- 
(jenic  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  by  microscopical  examination,  cultiva' 
lion,  and  inocnlatfun  experiments,  A  number  of  w^ell-authenticated  cases 
of  osteomyelitis  after  simple  subcutaneous  fracture  have  l>ecn  reconled 
where  the  infection  could  be  traced  to  a  slight  peripheral  suppurative 
lesion.  The  same  can  be  said  of  many  cases  of  suppurative  osteo- 
myelitis which  occur  without  fracture,  where  the  exciting  cause  can  be 
referred  to  some  slight  injury,  or  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  essential 
cause  can  be  located  in  some  pus-producing  lesion  in  a  distant  part,  .ind 
having  no  direct  vascular  connections  with  the  suppurating  medullary 
tissue.  From  a  scientific  and  practical  stand-point,  it  is  imitortant  to 
recoijnize  the  existence  of  local  conditions  in  the  tissues  created  by  a 
trauma,  or  antecedent  patholmjical  conditions,  to  explain  the  localization 
of  floating  microbes  and  the  production  of  local  affections  by  their 
uniform  presence  and  constant  pathogenic  action. 

SECONDARY    OR    MIXED    INFECTION. 

Antecedent  pathological  products  may  serve  the  same  purpose  in 
the  body  as  a  trauma  in  the  deteruunation  of  localization  of  pathogenic 
microbes.  Suppuration  in  a  tumor,  or  a  hyperplastic  gland  with  an 
intact  cutaneous  covering,  indicates  that  in  the  tumor  or  swelling  pus- 
microbes  have  been  arrested,  and  that  tliey  have  been  deposited  in  a  soil 
adapted  to  their  germination  and  tlie  exercise  of  their  pathogenic 
qualities.  The  atypical  vascularization  in  tumors  and  the  partial 
obstruction  in  the  lumen  of  blood-vessels  in  inllammatory  swellings 
cannot  fail  in  creating  conditions  which  determine  filtration  of  bacteria- 
containing  blood.  If  tlie  pre-existing  pathological  product  is  the  result 
of  a  previous  infection,  and  serves  as  a  medium  for  localization  of  another 
kind  of  pathogenic  microbes,  we  speak  of  the  combined  process  due  to 
the  presence  of  two  varieties  of  microcirganisms  as  a  mixed  infection. 
The  first  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  secondary  or  mixed  infec- 
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Kocli,  in  bis  article  on  "  The  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis,"  alludes  to 
the  occurrence  of  mixed  infection,  as  be  stutes  that  he  saw  at  the  same 
time  bacilli  and  micrococci  present  in  the  same  tiilwrcular  lesion.  In 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  micrococci  in  tnljcrcular  di'posita  in  the 
lungs  and  s|)lecn,  he  explained  their  presence  njiou  the  t>iippositii)n  tlint 
they  entered  the  circulation  through  ulcerations  of  the  tongue,  and  thnt 
they  became  arrested  in  the  ciipillary  vessels,  which  had  lost  thilir  normal 
resisting  power  by  the  tubeiculnr  process.  Bumm  maintains  that  in 
some  patients  secondary  infection  is  a  purely  accidental  occurrence,  as, 
for  example,  n.  tuberculous  patient  can  be  attacked  with  erysipelas;  a 
lying-in  woman  suffering  from  gonorrhoea  may  become  the  subject  of 
septic  infection. 

Another  and  practically  more  important  variety  of  mixed  infcclioii 
lie  i^peahs  of  where  n  more  direct  rektion  exists  between  tbe  ditlereiit 
microbes,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  precedes  the  other  and  prepares  the 
soil  for  the  growth  of  the  latter.  These  forms  are  characterized  by 
being  constantly  associated  with  certjiin  definite  microbes.  The  pneu- 
mococcus  may  prepare  tbe  soil  for  fructification  of  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis or  tbe  microbes  of  suppuration  in  individuals  that  otlierwise 
would  have  been  immune  to  tlie  action  of  these  microorganisms.  Tlic 
gonococcus  can  also  motlify  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  geuito-urimiry 
tract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  easy  the  invasion  of  other  i)athogcuic 
microbes.  Gonorrbojal  infection  of  the  vuivo-vaginal  gland  furnishes  a 
good  illustration.  As  long  as  the  infection  remains  purely  gonorrha-al, 
the  acute  suppurative  stage  is  followed  by  a  chronic  stage  which  nun- 
last  for  several  months,  tbe  swelling  gradually  subsides,  and  subseipieutly 
atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  gland  follow.  If,  however,  purulent  infec- 
tion is  added  to  the  goiiorrbrea,  tbe  gland  soon  becomes  enlarged  and 
tender,  and  suppuration  follows.  In  the  abscess  and  its  vicinity  no 
goDococci  can  be  found;  the  pus  only  contains  pyogenic  microbes,  which 
exterminated  the  gonococci.  Cystitis  which  accompanies  gonorrhoea  is, 
again,  a  variety  of  mixed  infection.  The  stmtified  epithelium  of  the 
bladder  is  imjjenetrahle  to  the  gonococcus. 

According  to  Biiram  tlic  cystitis  is  maintained  by  another  species 
of  microbe  resembling  the  gonococcus,  but  differing  from  it  by  taking  a 
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cliffcrent  staining.  Tiic  gonococcus  expends  its  action  on  tiie  snperficial 
layers  of  the  mucous  nienihranc  exclusively.  Suppurative  parametritis 
following  gonorrluea  is  analogous  to  a  gonorrliojic  bul>o,  which  is  always 
caused  by  a  secondary  infection  with  pus-inicrolws.  A  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  mixed  infection  has  recently  l)een  made  by 
Babes.  His  investigations  consist  of  a  series  of  bacteriological  studies 
of  the  tissues  of  children  who  died  of  infectious  diseases.  Within  a 
few  hours  after  death  fragments  of  tissue  were  removed  from  different 
organs  which,  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  were  im1>edded  in 
sterilized  culture  material.  In  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  dipb- 
theria  and  scarlatina,  cultures  from  the  spleen,  kidne3'8,  liver,  lungs,  and 
blood  yielded  numerous  colonies  of  streptococci,  putrefactive  bacteria, 
capsule  cocci,  more  rarely  staphylococci  and  various  iKicilli.  Of  si>ecinl 
intcH'st  are  his  researches  on  the  manner  of  localization  and  extension 
of  the  secondary  invasion  after  ditferent  primary  diseases.  In  8  cadavers 
he  found  one  or  more  species  of  bacteria  in  the  internal  organs.  In  a 
case  of  septic  omphalitis  be  found  the  bacillus  of  green  pus.  In  6  c:ises 
of  dilferent  forms  of  infectious  disease  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  could 
be  cultivated  from  the  tissues,  and  only  in  1  was  the  yellow  pus-microbe 
present  in  the  culture.  Various  putrefactive  bacilli  were  cultivated  from 
5  cases.  In  some  instances  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  point  at 
which  the  dillercnt  secondary  invasions  had  taken  i)lace.  Thus,  in  a  case 
of  sepsis  after  scarlatina,  in  which  strei)t(K!occi  were  found  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  a  strei)toc()ccus  pneumonia*  was  found  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  left  lung,  while  a  number  of  foci  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
opposite  lung  (rontained  only  bacilli. 

Friinkel  and  FrendenbergcultivatcMl  from  internal  organs  of  3  patients 
who  had  died  of  scarlatina  t\w,  streptococc^ns  pyogenes,  and  they  maintain 
that  the  presence  of  this  microbe  is  evidence  that  a  secondar}'  infection 
takes  place  through  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  of  the  ]>harvnx. 

Schnltzler,  after  havinir  observed  and  carefnllv  studied  a  numl)erof 
cases,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  syi)hilitic  ulcerations  of  the  larynx 
may  pass  into  tubercular,  as  the  sy|)hilitic  ulcer  furnishes  a  good  culture 
soil  for  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

Iliiber  attributes  tin*  occurrence  of  suppuration  and  gangrene  in 
croui)ous  pneumonia,  |)hlegmonons  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  ery- 
sipelas, and  suppuration  in  tubercular  processes  to  secondary  infection 
with  pus-microbes.  As  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  the  streptococcus 
of  erysipelas  do  not  possess  the  i)ro])erty  of  converting  leucocytes  and 
embryonal  cells  into  pus-corpuscles,  suppuration,  if  it  does  occur  in  these 
diseases,  can  onl}'  be  accounted  lV)r  by  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
secondary  infection  with  i)Us-microbes. 
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The  important  (itiestion  presents  itself  wlictiier,  in  cases  of  iniiced 
inrection,  tlie  two  or  more  kinds  of  microbes  i;nter  tlie  orjjiuiism  at  tlie 
SHine  time,  or  wlietber  primary  infectioii  prepiu'ea  the  wiiy  for  the  fii- 
tniiice  and  fructificiition  of  tlie  microbes  wUicb  prodnce  tlie  seconiUrv 
iiift^otion.  Pim-iuicrolica  Iiein}^  present  nt  all  times  and  everj'wbere,  nnd 
perhaps  gaining  eiitrnuce  into  the  body  more  readily  than  others,  it  is 
very  easy  to  understand  wliy  secondary  infeetioii  by  tlicni  ia  most  fre- 
(jnently  observed.  Bosenbach  frequently  found  in  pus  more  than  one 
kind  of  pyogenic  microbes.  He  often  cultivated  from  the  same  pus  two 
kinds  of  staphylococci,  or  one  variety  of  staphylococci  with  streptococci. 
While  auUigonism  among  Bumo  bnetei-ia  has  been  shown  to  exist,  others 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  ditferent  variety,  and  in  such  in- 
stances it  is  not  clifflcult  to  conceive  that  secondary  infection  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  For  instance,  any  mierolje  that  will  convert  niiitnre 
tiflsue  into  embryonal  ccIIh  abbreviates  and  lightens  the  work  of  pus- 
microbes  in  converting  fixed  tissne-cells  into  pus^iorpnscles, 

ELIMINATION  OF  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIA. 
Having  described  the  dlMercnt  ways  in  whicli  pathogenic  bacteria 
enter  the  body,  it  now  remains  to  show  in  what  manner  they  are  disposed 
of  in  tLe  event  no  harm  follows,  or  tlie  patient  recovers  from  the  disease 
which  they  produced.  The  i)robable  existence  of  diaeiise-prodncing 
mici'odrganisiiis  in  the  healthy  body  iiml  the  spontaneous  aubsidence  of 
many  infective  processes  make  it  important  to  consider  the  ways  and 
meana  by  which  tliey  are  rendered  Imrmlosa  in  the  living  Iwdy.  or  are 
removed  by  elimination  through  some  of  the  excretory  organs.  In  all 
infective  processes  in  which  life  is  not  destroyed,  mid  the  products  of 
inflammation  do  not  Hud  their  way  to  the  anrfaee  spontaneously  or  by 
operative  treatment,  the  microliea  arc  either  destroyed  in  the  Mood  and 
the  tissues  by  pliagocytoais  or  are  eliminated  through  some  of  the  excre- 
tory organs  in  an  active  state.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  moat  microbes 
from  the  lilood  wlien  injected  into  tlie  circulation  of  healthy  animals 
would  indicate  that  an  active  warfare  is  instituted  against  them  by  the 
colored  corpuacies  of  the  blood,  in  whicli  the  microlws  are  defeated, — 
that  is, destroye<l.  If  some  of  tlie  microliea  pass  through  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  and  come  in  direct  contact  witli  the  fixed  tissue-cells,  a 
similar  struggle  enaiics  between  them  and  the  tissue-cells,  and  if  the  latter 
are  victorious  the  microhca  are  (lestro3'ed.  Successful  phagocytosis  innat 
therefore  he  considered  iis  the  most  eHlcicnt  and  dosiralile  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  imthogenic  bacteria  after  tliey  have  entered  the  tissues  or  tlie 
general  circulation  Rnt  should  phagocytosis  prove  uiisiirccsfind  in  de- 
Btroying  Llic  niii^rohes  which  Jiave  re:iched  the  bloo.l,  there  is  «till  another 
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way  in  which  the  unassisted  resources  of  the  organism  can  deal  with 
them  successfully,  viz.,  elimination  through  one  or  more  of  the  excretory 
organs.  The  critical  discharges  of  the  ancient  authors — profuse  sweat- 
ing, diarrhuja,  and  copious  secretion  of  urine — in  the  light  of  modern 
science  have  received  a  different  significance,  as  they  are  now  regarded 
as  ertbrts  of  tiie  ms  medicairix  naturse  to  throw  olf  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced the  disease, — the  pathogenic  microlws  and  their  ptomaines.  The 
kidneys  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  the  organs 
most  concerned  in  the  process  of  elimination.  That  microbes  in  an 
active  state  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  is  shown  by  various  observa^ 
tions,  and  this  is  an  important  point  to  remember  as  probably  explain- 
ing certain  cases  of  pyelitis  occurring  in  patients  who  have  never  had 
an}'  instrument  passe<l,  and  in  whom  tlie  urethra  and  bladder  are  i)erfectly 
normal.  The  salivary  glands,  more  especially  the  parotid,  occasionally 
take  part  in  the  elimination  of  pus-microbes,  thus  offering  an  explanation 
of  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  abscesses  in  this  gland  after  suppura- 
tion elsewhere.  Tlie  frequency  with  which  the  kidneys  are  affected  in 
cases  of  tuberculosis  furnishes  an  evidence  that  elimination  of  bacilli 
takes  place  through  these  organs.  Philipowicz  prodnced  tul>erculosjs  in 
animals  by  injecting  urine  taken  from  tubercular  subjects  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavit}'.  Neumann  found  the  specific  microbes  in  the  urine  in  cases 
of  typhus,  septicjcmia,  and  inaMuia.  In  a  case  of  acute  endocarditis  and 
osteomyelitis  he  cultivated  from  the  urine  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus.  He  asserts  that  the  microorganisms  which  circulate  in  the 
blood  localize  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  kidney,  where  the}*  often 
cause  minute  multiple  lesions  without  inq)lication  of  the  entire  paren- 
chyma of  the  oroan.  Throuiirh  the  altered  tissues  some  of  the  microlK*s 
enter  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  are  washed  away  with  the  urine.  Phili|>- 
owicz  found  bacilli  in  the  urine  in  anthrax  and  glanders.  Schweiger 
has  shown  conclusively,  by  his  bacteriological  researches,  that  the  urine 
from  scarlatinal  patients  is  contagious ;  for  varicella,  typhus  recurrens, 
and  malaria  the  same  holds  true.  Schweiger  regards  all  kidney -lesions 
occurring  in  the  course  of  infective  diseases  of  microbic  origin.  To 
prove  that  microbes  pass  through  the  kidneys,  he  cultivated  a  l>acillus 
which  Ilelmann  discovered  in  the  pus  of  ozaMia.  This  bacillus  is  stained 
an  intense  green  color  in  a  culture  of  gelatin  and  agar  after  twenty-four 
hours.  A  culture  of  this  bacillus  was  diluted  with  a  physiological  solu- 
tion of  salt  and  injected  directl}^  into  the  circulation.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  ;i  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit.  A  certain  length  of  time  inter- 
vened between  the  injection  and  the  appearance  of  bacilli  in  the  urine, 
as  though,  somewhere  on  their  way,  an  obstacle  had  been  met  with.  At 
first   only  isolated  bacilli  were   found    in   the  urine,  but  later  on  they 
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appeiired  in  larger  nnmbera.  Bacleriologieal  tsnmitiations  of  milk  linve 
shown  that  ilitTcicnt  kiiitls  of  pntbogeiiic  bucten.i  nre  eliminated  through 
the  mttmiuiiry  glniicl.  Vou  Eiselsberg  demons tmted  by  uiiltivatioii 
ex[)eriincnt3  the  presence  of  stnpli.ylococcua  pyogenes  aui-ens  in  the 
sweiit  of  n  pyiemic  [Hitieiit,  mid  after  death  he  found  the  same  microbe  in 
the  blood  uf  diU'eient  organs.  TLe  cliaptui'  on  Bacteria  ivould  not  be 
complete  without  at  least  alhiding  bi'ielly  to  what  ia  known  in  refer- 
ente  to 

UIKKCT   TKANSMI3S10N    OF  PATHOGENIC    BACTERIA  FKOM 
PARENTS   TO    F(ETUS. 

That  many  of  tlie  infeutiuus  surgical  diseases  arc  hereditary  has 
been  admitted  by  the  best  nnthoritieit  for  a  long  time,  and  many  theories 
have  lieen  advanced  to  explain  their  transmission  from  parents  to  child. 
Tlie  modern  views  on  this  suliject  may  be  narrowed  down  to  two  suppo- 
sitions: 1.  Transmission  from  parents  to  cliUit  of  a  predisi>ositioii  to 
certain  diseases.  2.  Dirc'ct  transmission  from  parents  to  foitws  of  the 
essential  i-anae  of  the  disease.  The  snpposed  hereditary  predisposition 
is  interpreted  as  mcnnlMg  some  congenital  anatomical  or  physiological 
defects  in  the  tissues,  wliich  render  tlie  organism  nndnly  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  )M>st-nataI  microbic  infection.  The  existence  of  minute 
anatomical  defects  of  blood-vessels,  lymphatie  vessels  and  glands,  con- 
nective-tissue stMices,  etc.,  has  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  a  greater 
liability  of  infection  with  floating  microbes,  which  enter  the  eirculatiiin 
after  birth. 

An  inherited  defective  vital  resistance  oji  the  part  of  tlie  tissues  to 
the  action  of  bacteria  is  also  consiilered  by  many  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
genital influence  in  the  causation  of  disease.  The  above-mentioned 
conditions  are  recognized,  but  no  satisfactory,  demonstrative,  or  exjieri- 
luental -proofs  of  tlieir  existence  have  as  yet  Iwen  furnished,  and  yet  the 
immunity  of  some  animals  to  certain  diseases  cannot  be  explained  in  an}' 
other  way  than  in  attributing  to  the  tissues  anatomical  or  physiological 
proiwrties  wliieli  protect  the  organism  against  tlie  action  of  certain 
microorganisms  which,  in  other  animals  not  so  protected  liy  inherited 
qnalities,  produce  a  serious  or  fatal  disease.  Clinical  observation  also 
teaches  ns  that  a  groat  dill'erence  exists  among  diffcreTit  persons  in  refer- 
enee  to  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to  the  same  form  of  infection.  In 
many  persons,  for  instance,  inoculation  with  a  pure  culture  of  tubercle 
bacilli  would  he  a  perfectly  Imnnless  procedure;  in  some  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  localized  tubercular  process  whicli,  in  tlie  coni-se  of  time, 
miglit  heal  spontaneously;  while  in  a  few,  i-eiidered  more  susceptible  to 
this  form  of  infection  liy  iiercditary  or  acquired  canseH,  inoculation  with 
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the  same  number  of  bacilli  would  be  followed  by  a  severe  form  of  local 
tuberculosis,  soon  to  be  followed  by  regionnl  and  general  diasemiuation 
and  death.  The  same  can  be  said  of  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  infections 
diseases.  If  their  existence  has  not  been  demonstrated^  toe  are,  neverthe- 
less, forced  to  accept  the  influence  of  certain  as  yet  unknown  condition s 
inherent  in  the  tissues,  and  which  are  often  traceable  to  a  congenital  cause 
or  causes  which  favor  or  resist  post-natal  microbic  diseases.  During  the 
hist  few  3*enrs  some  progress  has  been  made  in  showing  that  hereditary 
diseases,  in  many  instances  at  least,  are  due  to  a  more  direct  cause^ — 
transmission  from  parents  to  foetus  of  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease, — 
pathogenic  ^microbes.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  intra-uterine 
origin  of  microbic  diseases  is  as  yet  ini|)erfect,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  future  study  and  research  will  clear  up  many  dark  points  and  fur- 
nish satisfactory  demonstrative  explanations  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
hereditary  influences  in  the  causation  of  disease.  It  is  well  known  that 
smalUpox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  are  directly  transmissible  from  mother 
to  feet  us.  Numerous  well-authenticated  cases  of  these  diseases  occur- 
ring in  newborn  cliildren  have  l>cen  recorded.  Lebedeff  rei)ort8  a  case 
of  premature  birtli  which  occurred  eight  days  after  the  mother  bad 
recovered  from  erysipelas.  The  child  died  ten  minutes  after  birth,  and 
the  author  found  Fehleisen's  streptococcus  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in 
the  diseased  skin,  and  in  the  umbilical  cord,  but  none  in  the  placenta. 
Tlic  author  believes  that  the  streptococci  were  transported  from  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  mother  through  the 
lymphatics  of  the  uterus  into  the  placental  vessels,  and  from  the  maternal 
into  the  foetal  circulation.  Ahlfeld  and  Marchand  report  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  presented  no  symptoms  of  disease  except  a  moderate 
pallor  and  tympanitic  distention  of  the  abdomen.  After  a  normal  labor 
she  gave  birth  to  her  second  child  ;  eight  hours  after  delivery  the  [mtient 
died  in  collapse,  for  which  no  cause  could  be  found.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed anthrax  as  the  cause  of  death.  The  child  died  four  days  after 
birth,  from  the  same  cause.  The  mother,  as  was  later  ascertained,  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  sorting  horse-hair,  and  the  child  was  infected 
directl}'  through  the  placental  circulation.  Sangalli  found  the  bacilli  of 
anthrax  in  the  blood  of  a  foetus  from  a  woman  who  had  died  of  anthrax. 
In  opposition  to  Golzi  and  others,  he  aflflrms  that  the  transmission  of 
the  disease  from  mother  to  fcetus  could  only  have  taken  place  by  the 
passage  of  the  bacilli  or  spores  from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  circulation 
through  the  placental  vessels.  Netter  reports  a  carefully -observed  case 
of  direct  transmission  of  the  diplococcns  of  pneumonia  from  mother  to 
foetus.  The  mother  was  a  Vl-para,  pregnant  eight  months,  when  she  was 
attacked  with  croupous  pneumonia,  which  terminated  on  the  seventh  day 
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in  recovery.  On  llie  niiitli  liny  after  tlic  n1.tii(.'k  slie  was  ilcli vcied  of  ii 
]iviii>{  child.  The  uliild  died  on  the  tiflh  duy  alter  MiLL.  The  iiutopsy 
revealed  lobar  |itieuniunin  involving  tho  right  upper  lolje,  donhlo  QbriiioiiB 
pleni'iUs,  pcricarititiB,  siippnrative  nieningilin,  and  olitlH  media  on  both 
sidea.  Uactcrio logical  examination  oCtiic  dillerent  inflainnnilory  producLtt, 
as  well  as  of  the  blood  taken  Trom  the  lert  ventricle,  Bhowed  the  presence 
of  Kmnbel'a  iliplococciis  pneiinionite.  One  of  tho  strongest  evidenees 
of  direct  trnnsniisston  of  imthogenic  microbes  from  mother  to  ftetns 
through  tlie  pincenlnl  ciiculntion  ie  tlic  often'^i noted  obitervation  made 
by  Jolinc,  An  eigliC  months'  f<etii3  w.is  taken  from  n  cow  the  subject 
of  advanced  tnliei'cnlosis.  No  tnberciilonB  iirodnets  were  foinid  in  tlio 
placenta  or  the  nlerna,  bnt  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  Inng  of  the 
fcBtiiB  a  nodide  tlie  size  of  n  pea  was  detectc<l,  containing  four  eoBcons 
centres.  The  bronchial  ghiniU  were  tiibcrcnhir.  Tlie  liver  contained 
nnmeroiia  miliary  nodules.  All  the  lesions  presented,  mider  the  mici'o- 
seope,  the  characteristic  histological  structure  of  tubercle.  Jtini  bus 
examined  tbe  healtliy  sexual  organs  of  nine  phthisical  patients  for 
tubercle  b.tcilli-  No  bacilli  were  fonnd,  in  any  of  these,  in  tlie  semen 
from  the  vesicnite  aerainalia,  bnt,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  5  out  of  8  cases, 
ft  few  were  found  in  the  testicle,  and  in  4  out  of  6  in  the  prostate  gland. 
He  tnrther  examined  two  women  who  dieil  of  pnlmonary  phthisis,  the 
ovaries  in  both  presenting  negative  results,  lu  one  case  of  chronic 
pulmonary  phtbisis,  with  extensive  intestinal  tuberculosis,  he  examined 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  found  tubercle  bacilli,  lie  believes  that  tbe 
tiiI>ercnlous  virus  can  be  transmitted  from  jHirenta  to  offspring  in  one  of 
two  wtiys  :  1,  Through  the  semen  of  the  male.  2.  Tbrongh  the  migration 
of  bacilli  into  tbe  uterus  from  tbe  abdominal  cavity.  The  freiincucy  with 
which  tbe  Fallopian  tubes  are  the  se.it  of  tuberculous  lesions  tn.ikes  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  ovum,  on  its  way  from  tbe  ovaries  to  tlie 
uterine  cavity,  is  infected  with  bacilli.  It  also  requires  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  understand  how  the  spcrmatozo.t  in  the  testicle  or  on  its 
way  to  tbe  vesiculie  seniinalis  ean  he  contaminated  wttb  bacilli,  and  thus 
the  disease  directly  transmitted  from  father  to  fostus. 

That  Bypbilis  is  a  microbie  disease  can  no  longer  Iw  doubted,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  diseases  which  is  most  frequently  transmitted  from 
parents  to  oll'spriiig  is  well  known. 

That  pathogenic  microorgaiusma  may  exist  in  the  blood  <if  ap- 
parently healthy  motbera  without  doing  any  barm  is  well  illustrated  by 
children  who  have  Iwen  tiorn  suffering  from  suppurative  osteomyelitis, 
while  tbe  mothers,  through  whose  blood  only  the  niicivjorganisnia  could 
have  come,  showed  no  evidences  of  disease.  Rosenbnch  reports  such  a 
case  in  his    article  on  aciito  osteomvplitis.     Transmission  of  microbie 
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diseases  through  the  placental  eirctilatiou  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  cxperiineutal  inquiry.  Strauss  and  Chainl)erland  experimented  on 
guinea-pigs  to  prove  that  intra-uterine  transmission  of  anthrax  from 
mother  to  offspring  is  possible.  Gravid  animals  were  inoculated  with 
the  virus  of  anthrax,  and  the  foetuses  examined  immediately  after  death. 
Blood  taken  from  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  liver,  examined  under  the 
microscope,  never  showed  bacilli.  Cultivation  ex|)eriments  were  made 
with  the  fwtal  blood  in  veal-bouillon,  and  these  proved  that  in  some 
instances  the  blood  of  all  fcetuses  from  the  s.'ime  mother  contained 
bacilli ;  sometimes  from  the  same  litter  all  cultures  remaineil  sterile, 
while  in  some  the  blood  of  onl^-  one  foetus  would  yield  a  positive  result. 
From  these  experiments  the  authors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tissues  of  the  placenta  offer  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  from  the  maternal  into  the  foetal  circulation. 
Koubassotf  came  to  more  positive  results  in  his  experiments.  In  all  of 
his  exi)eriments  the  fa'ttuses  of  the  infected  animals  contracted  the  dis- 
ease in  ulero.  He  also  fotnul  that  time  played  an  important  r6le  as  fnr 
(IS  the  number  of  bacilli  in  the  fietus  was  concerned,  as,  the  longer  the 
period  which  intervened  between  the  inoculation  and  the  death  of  the 
mother,  the  more  numerous  were  the  bacilli  in  the  foetal  organs,  showing 
that  the  mi<«:rati()n  of  microbes  from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  side  of  the 
placenta  is  continuous.  Inoculation  with  attenuated  virus  proved  that 
intra-uterine  transmission  took  place  more  slowly.  Inoculation  of  gravid 
animals  w^ith  a  very  stronjjf  culture  nearly  always  proved  fatal  to  the 
foetuses.  Most  all  authors  agree  that,  when  extravasations  or  other  path(>- 
logical  processes  occur  in  the  placental  attachment,  the  direct  entrance 
of  microbes  from  the  maternal  into  the  f(etal  circulation  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  a  probable  occurrence.  Abnormality  of  the  placental  circu- 
lation must,  therefore,  be  recoG:nized  as  a  condition  which  favors  the 
occurrence  of  hereditarv  microbic  disease.  Both  clinical  obi^ervation  and 
e.rperime,ntal  research  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  in  some  infectious 
diaenses^  at  least,  h credit tj  is  traceable  to  direct  transmission  of  the  Sfyecific 
microbes,  either  by  means  of  transportation  by  the  sjyermatozoa  to  the  ovum 
or  by  their  entrance  thrmtfjli  the  thin  wall  which  sejmrates  the  maternal 
from  the  fetal  circulation.  It  is  no  more  difllcult  to  explain  the  mi- 
<rration  of  microbes  through  such  a  thin  septum  than  their  transporta- 
tion from  one  tissue  to  another  and  from  orijan  to  organ  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  more  especially  as  the  anatomical  conditions  for  mui*al 
implantation  in  the  placental  vessels  are  most  favorable  for  such  an 
occurrence. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Necrosis. 

IsTbcrohib,  g&ngreiie,  moi-tificatioii,  and  sphKcelas  &re  terms  used 
Byuoiiyiiiousty  tu  indicate  the  dentli  of  a  part.  English  and  American 
writers  buve  usimlly  restricted  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  necrosis  to  death 
ol'  bone,  while  tlie  remaining  terms  were  used  to  expreaa  the  siirae  con- 
dition atfecting  tlie  soft  tissues.  Recently  a  sharp  distinction  Las  been 
made  between  necrosis  and  gangrene  from  an  etiological  stand-point, 
accoi'ding  to  which  necrosis  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when  the  cirau- 
lation  and  nntritive  changes  in  a  part  have  completely  ceased  to  be 
followed  by  gangrene  as  soon  as  saprophytic  bacteria  invade  it  and  give 
rise  to  putrefaction.  Death  of  bone  will  never  be  described  as  gangrene, 
and  the  moist  putrefactive  form  of  gangrene  of  the  soft  tissues  will,  in 
nil  probability,  be  never  designated  by  the  term  necrosis.  Necrosis  of 
bone  takes  place  in  the  snme  manner  and  resnits  from  the  same  causes 
as  gangrene  of  the  soft  parts,  and  on  this  account  tlierc  does  not  appear 
to  be  sufficient  reasons  to  npplj'  didcrent  terms  to  identical  processes 
occurring  in  different  anatomical  structures;  and  yet  liy  long  usage  they 
have  become  so  intimately  associated  with  the  anatomical  character  of 
the  part  affected  that  it  is  difHcnit,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  drop 
either.  In  modem  literature  we  speak  of  necrosis  of  the  soft  tissnes 
when  the  dead  structures  do  not  undergo  puti-efHction ;  that  is,  when  this 
process  takes  place  in  tlie  internal  organs  not  readily  accessible  to 
pntrefiictive  bacteria,  or  when  it  involves  external  parts  and  is  unat- 
tended by  piiLrcfacliou,  lii  its  extent  necrosis  varies  greatly  ;  it  may 
involve  an  entire  limb,  un  entire  organ,  or  may  lie  limited  ton  single  cell. 
As  n  physiological  process  it  occurs  everywhere  in  the  tissnes,  being 
limitetl,  however,  to  individual  cells  incident  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
body,  the  pulling  down  and  building  up  of  the  tissues,  the  cells  that  are 
lost  being  replaced  by  the  normal  process  of  regeneration.  A  simple, 
:]iun)erically  iiicreasetl  cell  necrosis,  without  normal  restitution,  leads  to 
atrophy, — necrosis  atrophica,  "When  all  the  cells  of  a  |mrt  undergo  death 
aimultaneonsly,  the  circulation  corresponding  to  tije  area  of  dead  tissue 
h  arrested  completely,  and  willi  this  absolute  ischemia,  plasma  circula- 
tion, and  all  functions  are,  of  coui-so,  completely  suspended, — a  serious 
pntliulogical  condition.     A  total  necrosis  has  occurred. 
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ETIOLOGY. 

Necrosis  is  a  condition,  not  a  dis^easc.  As  a  R3'mptoni  it  represents 
a  local  condition  Avliicli  lias  been  brought  a1)out  by  different  causes.  The 
most  fre(iuent  causes  of  necrosis  are  the  following: — 

Inflammation. — Inflannnation  may  produce  necrosis  in  two  different 
ways :  1.  Exudation  and  transudation  t:ike  place  so  rapidly  that  com- 
plete stasis  is  produced  by  the  extra-vascular  pressure.  2.  The  bacterial 
cause  of  the  inflammation  is  present  in  such  large  quantities  that  the 
vitality  of  the  tissue  is  destroyed  directly  from  this  cause.  If  during 
an  acute  inflammation  the  capillary  walls  undergo  such  serious  alteration 
that  within  a  few  hours  or  days  the  connective-tissue  spaces  become  so 
densely  packed  with  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  that  the 
plasma  circulation  is  greatly  impeded  or  completelj' arrested,  the  primary 
inflammatory  product  encroaches  upon  the  capillary  vessels  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  complete!}'  arrest  the  already  sluggish  circulation.  If  such  a 
copious  and  rapidl}*^- forming  inflammatory  exudate  give  rise  to  complete 
stasis  over  a  considerable  area,  the  extent  of  the  resulting  necrosis  will 
correspond  to  the  district  deprived  of  the  requisite  bloo<l-supply.  The 
same  bacteria  which  produce  inflammation  frequently,  if  present  in 
sufllcient  quantities,  also  cause  cell  necrosis.  Ogston  maintains  that  the 
staphylococci  invade  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  dense,  round  masses, 
which  advance  like  clouds  of  a  dense  vapor,  and,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  tissues,  induce  necrosis,  the  cells,  nuclei,  and  intercellular  sub- 
stance being  changed  into  a  homogeneous,  Avax-like  substance  before 
purulent  liquefaction  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  streptococci  of 
suppuration  invade  the  intercellular  spaces,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  re- 
maining visible.  Bonome  found  the  stapiiylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  in 
such  metastatic  nnd  broucho-pneumonir  foci  which  presented  a  gangre- 
nous character,  lie  maintains  that  the  staphylococcus  at  first  produces 
in  the  lungs  a  necrosis  by  its  multiplication,  and  th:it  suppui*ative  iu- 
flnnunation  follows  later  around  the  necrotic  tissue.  Putrefaction  of  the 
dead  tissue  develops  in  consiMpicnce  of  tiie  entrance  of  saproplntic 
bacilli  through  the  bronchinl  tubes.  lie  verified  these  assertions  bj* 
experinu'iits.  He  obtained  pure  enltmes  of  tiie  yellow  coccus  from  such 
pulmonary  foci  made  by  parenchs  inatous  pulmonary  injections,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  artificinlly  identical  lesions  in  the  lungs  of 
animals.     The  same  n^sult  was  obtained  bv  the  intra-venous  introduction 

m 

of  small  particles  of  elder-pith  iin|)regnated  with  pure  cultures  of  the 
yellow  staphylococcus.  The  gangrenous  foci  produced  b}'  cmlK)li  con- 
taminated with  the  yellow  coe(rus  presented  a  characteristic  appearance. 
The  centre  of  such  foci,  at  an  early  stage,  is  composed  of  necrotic  tissue 
and  remnants  of  dead  leucocytes.     The  dead  tissue  is  surrounded  by  a 
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grnniibr  zuin',  wliicli  is  n^niri  iTicloscrt  tiy  n  lia'inoiTlinj;ic  zom\  jiiiil 
iK-yuiid  tbis  :iii  ai'wi  of  eiitiiiTlitil  iHiuimioiiiii.  Tlio  8tnpli_vl<icofoi  iK-uiipy 
tile  ceiitrftl  iiorlion  aixl  IVum  liuiu  iiivudc  tlio  griinular  zoue,  where  jiutrc- 
faotiv«  biiclm-iit  are  also  round.  Tlie  piis-mic robes  do  not  runcli  the 
lifcinorrbn^ic  zone,  or  the  tiBsiiea  tb«  sent  ol'  ciitnrrlial  piicumonin.  As 
Boiiuine  w:ia  iinnlile  to  product!  gangrujic  of  ihe  luii';,  eithur  by  pjiruncliy- 
iDHtonB  injectiuiis  of  olhur  biicterin,  as  the  pneumococciin  or  mihrogporoa 
aepticum,  or  by  aseptic  emboli  of  el<l(!r-pitli,  Le  imtiiriilly  tame  to  the 
ooncluaioii  that  the  giuigreiie  resulted  from  the  s[>ccifie  effect  of  the 
yellow  coccus.  He  comparea  gangrene  of  the  lung  with  fnninole  of  Ibe 
tkiu  fraiu  ail  etiological  Btuiid-poiiit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uie 
primary  efleet  of  pus-iiiic robes,  when  brought  in  contact  with  living 
tissue,  under  certain  circinnstancea,  is  to  produce  necrDsia  Ijcfore  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  parenchyinatouH  inflamuiation  to  liecome  established. 
This  occurs  in  gangrene  of  the  lung,  furuncles,  carbuncles,  and  endo- 
carditis  bacleritica  ntnjihylocnccica.  In  the  ordinary  connective-tissue 
uliscess,  however,  the  connective-tissue  cell  undergoes  the  ordinary  in- 
flamiuatory  changes  before  tliej'  ui-e  convei'ted  into  pus^corpuscles,  and 
if  gangrene  occur  it  is  owing  as  much  to  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  caused  by  a  co[iious  exudate  as  to  the  local  toxic  efl'ects  at 
tbe  pus-microbes  and  tlicir  ptomaines.  This  ditTerence  in  the  action  of 
pns-microbos  on  the  tissues  depends  largely  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
tliey  multiply  at  the  point  of  primary  localization.  If  the  microbes  are 
rapidly  reproduced  the  chemical  substances  which  tliey  produce  in  the 
tissues  are  present  in  such  large  quantities  that  they  destroy  tlie  cell 
'|>rotoplasm.  and  cell  necrosis  takes  place  as  tbe  result  of  their  primary 
action;  if  the  microbes  multiply  with  leas  rapidity  their  effect  on  the 
tissues  is  less  scA-ere,  and  parenchyniatnu^i  inflammation  is  produced 
jnstefttl  of  necrosis.  Bonome  useil  large  quantities  of  pus-microbes  in 
Ills  injections,  and  the  infected  emiioli  caused  circulatory  disturbances, 
which  only  could  favor  rapid  reproiluction  at  the  point  of  primary 
localization.  Pa«set  and  Liibliert  repeated  his  experiments,  bnt  used 
diluted  cultures,  and  iirobably  on  tliis  account  they  were  never 
iu  producing  gangrene  of  tlie  lung,  while  tliey  frequently 
observed  the  development  of  n  pulmonary  abscess.  Tlie  eenti'e  of  a 
fiirmicle,  as  well  as  a  carbuncle,  is  occupied  by  a  niaas  of  dead  connective 
tissue,  which  later  becomes  detached  by  suppniatlTc  inflammation.  The 
connective  tissue  in  these  cases  is  killed  by  the  bacterial  cause  of  the 
suppurative  inflammaiion,  which,  toward  the  periphery,  appears  to 
tfecome  mitigated  so  that,  behind  the  suppurating  zone,  a  wall  of  gi-ami- 
tissue   is   established    which    limits    further    extension   of    the 
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Speoiflo  Bacteria. — All  bacteria  which  can  produce  an  inflammation 
sufficiently  severe  to  completely  arrest  circulation  can  become  an 
indirect  cause  of  necrosis.  Amons:  these  can  be  included  the  pus- 
microbes  and  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  The  necrosis  which  occurs  regu- 
larly almost  in  every  case  of  anthrax  is  probably  due  to  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  to 
secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes,  or  to  the  combined  Effect  of  both 
microbes.  The  absence  of  necrosis  in  artificially-produced  anthrax, 
when  pus-microbes  are  excluded  by  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions, 
does  not  prove  that  the  anthrax  bacilli  possess  no  necrotic  effect  on  the 
tissues,  as  in  such  instances  death  follows  so  soon  that  not  sufficient 
time  intervenes  between  the  inoculation  and  the  death  of  the  animal  for 
the  local  inflammation  to  terminate  in  necrosis.  Necrosis  is,  however, 
much  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  anthracic  infection  is  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  pus-microbes.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  chemical 
substances  have  the  power  to  produce  cell  necrosis  independently  of 
their  action  to  excite  inflammation.  Digitoxin,  a  poisonous  principle 
of  digitalis,  is  one  of  these.  The  primary  effect  of  this  substance  on  the 
tissues  is  to  produce  cell  necrosis.  We  should  expect  that  some  of  the 
ptomaines  possess  similar  pro|>erties.  Orthuiann  made  some  very  inter- 
CTSting  experiments  in  this  direction  with  pus-microbes.  He  inoculated 
both  comeiB  in  rabbits  by  making  a  puncture  witli  a  needle  infected  with 
a  pure  culture  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  One  of  the  eyes  was  irri- 
gated for  ten  minutes  with  a  warm  physiological  solution  of  salt, 
by  n:«iiig  an  apparatus  constructed  fi)r  this  special  purpose.  In  the  e3'e 
not  thus  trealeii  a  suppurative  keratitis  was  initiated  by  the  leucoc3*tes 
from  the  conjunctival  sac  reaching  the  infecteil  field,  while  in  the  cornea 
treate«l  l»y  irrigation  the  streptococci  invadetl  the  vascular  spaces,  and, 
iiiultiplying  with  great  nipidity,  pro«luoed  by  their  accumulation  dilata- 
lltjii  of  the  spaces  and  necrosis  of  the  fixed  tissUiM*ells. 

In  most  of  these  cases  tlie  central  nivrosis  leil  to  |>erforation  of  the 
c^jmea  and  complete  destruction  of  the  eye.  As  the  corneal  corpuscles 
in  the  necrotic  area  hatl  lost  their  nuclei  and  the  |)arenchyma  cells 
thowe^.i  no  signs  of  inflannnatioiK  we  cannot  escajx?  the  conclusion  that 
cell  neerosis  was  induced  by  the  dinvt  action  of  the  ptomaines,  elal>o- 
mt^r'i  by  the  masses  of  streptcvocci  in  the  vasenlar  spaces.  The  most 
conciu-jive  proof  of  the  destructive  etfeet  of  ptomaines  on  the  tissues  has 
l^r^rn  furnished  bv  the  srreat  master  and  tounder  of  moilern  Imcteriolotrv, 
lio^jen  Koch.  In  his  ex|H^nments  on  septiea^nia  in  mice  he  found, 
l.«rs:des  Ittcilli,  a  miervHXHvus  in  the  neighlH>rIuHHl  of  the  place  of  injec- 
t'.on.  Of  the  numerous  kinds  of  bacteria  oontaineil  in  the  putrid  fluid 
u.*ed  for  injection,  only  the  fine  baeilli  u|hmi  which  the  induction  of  the 
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Bepticiernin  depended  and  the  chain  cocci  found  a  miitnlile  soil  in  tlie 
mouae,  while  nil  the  reat  peiiahed.  The  chain  coccus  wns  never  I'ound  in 
the  blood,  but  only  in  the  tissues  nt  tlie  seat  of  infection.  He  found  it 
exceedingly  difflciilt  to  isoliite  it  from  the  Imcillua.  A  t  last  lie  aucceeded 
in  cultivating  it  in  the  tleld-nioiise,  which,  aa  cxpeiiiiients  proved,  is 
immune  to  the  bacillua  of  aepticiL'mia.  Tlie  chiiiii  coccus  injected  into 
tlie  anbcntaueons  tissue  of  the  eitr  of  the  field-mouse  invaded  the  tiaauea 
slowly,  cnnsing  pdeneas  nnd  dentli  of  the  cells  without  extmvasation. 
The  microbe  entered  and  plugged  the  capillary  vessels,  but  never  foiinc'- 


Hs  way  into  the  general  circulation.  Examination  of  the  specimens 
showed  that  progressive  gangrene  occurred  in  advance  of  the  microlies, 
bence  could  have  occurred  only  by  the  action  of  ptoniainea  dilfused 
through  the  tissues  ahead  of  the  raicrobic  invasion.  Inflammation  of 
the  fixed  tissup-eells  occurred  around  the  zone  of  gangrene,  and  all 
leucocytes  which  reached  the  infected  field  perished.  If  the  aarae  animal 
ma  inoculated  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  gangrene  occurred  and  apread  in  a 
central  direction,  and  resulted  in  deatli  on  the  third  day.  The  microbe 
did  not  change  in  ita  tnorphology  or  pathogenic  projierties  after  passing 
through  &  soriea  oi  inoculalions.     Both  Og.ston  and  Rosenbach  are  of 
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the  second  case,  the  local  lesion  appeared  first  as  a  red  induration, 
around  which  oedema  developed  rapidly,  the  skin  covering  the  part 
presenting  a  reddish-blue  discoloration  before  gangrene  set  in.  This 
patient  had  an  eruption  of  the  skin  over  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  body 
which  resembled  the  rash  of  scarlatina.  From  the  lesions  of  both  of 
these  cases  Rosenbaeh  cultivated  upon  peptone-meat  gelatin  the  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes.  Ogston  calls  this  affection  erysipelatoid-wound  gan- 
grene, and  always  found  in  the  gangrenous  tissue  the  streptococcus. 
Gangrene  produced  by  staphylococcus,  the  same  author  calls  sloughing 
inflammation  or  inflammatory  mortification.  The  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas  never  produces  gangrene,  and  when  this  complication  occurs 
in  this  disease  it  is  always  a  positive  indication  that  secondary  infection 
with  pus-microbes  has  taken  place. 

Putrefactive  Bacteria. — Necrosis  occurring  from  the  action  of  any 
other  microbes  than  those  of  putrefiiction  is  not  attended  by  any  disa- 
greeable odor  or  other  evidences  of  putrefaction,  and,  if  limited  in  extent 
and  protected  against  the  invasion  of  saprophytes,  the  dead  tissue,  if 
limited  in  quantity,  may  be  completely  removed  by  absorption.  Putre- 
factive bacteria  feed  on  dead  tissue,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  they  are 
comparatively  harmless.  Putrefaction  only  takes  place  in  moist  gangrene, 
and  is  always  caused  by  the  invasion  of  dead  tissue  with  one  or  more 
species  of  saprophytes.  Progressive  gangrene,  complicated  by  secondary 
infection  with  saprophytes,  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  gases 
which  give  rise  to  emphysema.  Progressive  gangrene  with  emphysema  is 
one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  Avound  complications,  as  the  ptomaines  elabo- 
rated by  the  saprophytic  bacilli  greatly'  increase  the  danger  from  sepsis. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  gases  formed  during  putrefaction  of 
necrosed  tissue.  Rosenbaeh  cultivated  from  the  infected  tissues,  in  two 
cases  of  progressive  gangrene  with  emphysema,  a  saprophytic  bacillus 
with  spf)res.  Hauser  cultivated  from  putrefying  organic  substances  one 
or  more  kinds  of  the  proteus,  the  proteus  mirabilis  (Zenkeri)  and  vulgaris. 

Trauma. — The  vitalit3'of  a  part  is  completely  destroyed  if  a  trauma 
is  sufficient  in  intensity  to  arrest  the  circulation  completel}',  and  of  such 
a  character  and  extent  as  to  render  a  return  of  it  impossible.  Such 
injuries,  for  instance,  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  car-wheel  over  a 
limb,  whore  the  skin  often  remains  intact,  while  all  of  the  deeper  tissues 
are  completely  crushed.  A  blow  against  a  part  of  the  body  where  only 
a  thin  layer  of  tissue  is  interposed  between  the  skin  and  an  underlying 
lK)ne  may  crush  the  subcutaneous  tissue  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  return  of  an  adequate  circulation,  and  necrosis  follows 
as  an  inevitable  result.  Deep-sented  contusions  from  the  application  of 
external  violence  are  often  attended  by  circulatory  disturbances,  which 
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necessarily  result  in  necrosis.  Necrosis  of  ganglion-cells  following  con- 
tusion of  the  brain  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  occurrence  of 
traumatic  necrosis  at  a  distance  from  where  the  force  was  applied.  In 
such  cases  the  cells  are  separated  from  all  their  anatomical  connections 
by  the  trauma,  and  either  undergo  calcification  or  are  removed  by  ab- 
sorption. If  such  a  contused  area  become  the  seat  of  a  subsequent 
infection,  suppuration  or  putrefaction  can  occur,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  part  injured,  infection  taking  place  with  pyogenic  microbes  or 
saprophytes.  In  the  so-called  railway-spine  the  cell  necrosis  following  a 
contusion  of  the  spinal  cord  leads  to  remote,  central,  and  i^eripheral 
disturbances.  A  trauma  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inflict  an  injury 
not  incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  a  limb,  but  may  create  conditions 
which  subsequently  result  in  complete  obliteration  of  a  main  artery.  If 
an  artery  is  subjected  to  serious  pressure  or  ti*action,  the  intima  gives 
way  and  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  subsequently  obliterated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thrombus  at  the  seat  of  injur3\  In  such  a  case  the  artery  is  at 
first  permeable,  and  the  distal  pulsations  are  unaffected  until  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel  is  narrowed  and  finally  completely''  obliterated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thrombus.  The  late  Professor  von  Wahl  has  called  attention 
to  an  early  and  important  symptom  in  these  crises,  the  detection  of  which 
enables  the  surgeon  to  recognize  the  vessel  injury  before  the  appearance 
of  the  positive  peripheral  symptoms,  viz.,  a  bruity  which  can  be  heard  by 
placing  the  stethoscope  over  the  seat  of  injury.  The  vessel  injury  in 
such  cases  is  of  serious  import,  as  the  contusion  of  the  soft  tissues 
which  is  usually  also  i)resent  retards  or  prevents  the  formation  of  an 
adequate  collateral  circulation,  and  gangrene  occurs  in  consequence  of 
complete  interruption  of  the  arterial  circulation.  A  vein  ma}'  be  injured 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  venous  stasis  following  obliteration  by  a 
thrombus  may  become  a  determining  cause  of  gangrene  of  a  limb,  the 
vitality  of  which  has  been  otherwise  impaired  by  the  injur}'. 

Decubitus. — Prolonged  uninterrupted  pressure  causes  necrosis  by 
interrui)ting  the  circulation.  Tight  bandaging  and  pressure  of  splints 
have  often  been  productive  of  gangrene.  Bed-sores  are  liable  to  form  in 
patients  suffering  from  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  in  persons  suffering 
from  fracture  of  the  spine,  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  also,  in  aged  obese 
persons  treated  in  the  recumbent  dorsal  position  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur.  Decubitus  is  most  prone  to  appear  in  consequence  of  pressure 
over  bony  prominences,  and  on  this  account  we  look  for  it  in  persons 
who  are  going  through  a  long-t^nforced  confinement  in  bed,  first  over  the 
sacrum,  the  trochanteric  regions,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebne, 
and  the  heels,  parts  most  affected  by  the  dorsal  decubitus.  The  deleteri- 
ous effect  of  pressure  is  greatly  aggravated  by  filthy  surroundings,  as 
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under  these  circumstances  the  necrosed  tissue  becomes  the  seat  of  infec- 
tion with  pus-microbes  and  saprophytic  bacteria,  Avhich  inaugurate  a 
progressive  gangrene  and  sepsis,  often  constituting  tlie  direct  cause  of 
death.  It  is  not  unusual,  in  cases  of  septic  decubitus,  to  find  the  whoh; 
sacrum  exposed,  and  in  one  instance  that  came  under  the  author's  obser- 
vation the  spinal  canal  was  opened  and  through  the  opening  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  escaped,  first  clear,  later  purulent.  This  patient  lived  for 
several  days  after  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  had  commenced  to  escape,  and 
before  his  death  he  presented  symptoms  which  indicated  that  the  menin- 
gitis had  extended  to  the  envelopes  of  the  brain. 

Defective  Arterial  Blood-Supply. — The  aseptic  ligature,  combined 
with  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  has  been  the  means  of  greatly 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  gangrene  after  ligation  of  the  principal 
arteries  of  a  limb  in  their  continuity.  Gangrene  usually  occurred,  not 
so  much  from  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  arterial  blood-supply  as 
from  the  septic  inflammation  following  the  operation,  which  interfered 
with  the  formation  of  a  satisfactory  collateral  circulation. 

Ligation  of  Arteries  in  their  Continuity. — Statistics  of  a  number  of 
years  ago  show  that  gangrene  has  followed  ligation  of  the  subclavian  in 
the  outer  third  in  9  per  cent,  of  the  cases  reported ;  external  iliac,  15 
percent.;  common  femoral,  11  per  cent.  The  results  after  ligation  of 
these  vessels  have  much  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  aseptic 
ligature.  In  a  healthy  person  Avith  normal  blood-vessels  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  gangrene  following  the  ligation  of  the  principal  arteries 
of  a  limb  with  an  aseptic  ligature  under  antiseptic  precautions.  Gradual 
obliteration  of  an  artery  by  a  thrombus  is  not  attended  by  equal  danger 
of  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  as  when  the  same  vessel  is  suddenly  and 
completely  blocked  by  impaction  from  the  arrest  of  an  embolus,  because 
circulation  is  on  a  fair  way  of  becoming  established  before  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel  is  completely  closed,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  demand  on 
the  collateral  vessels  is  more  urgent  and  sudden,  and  consequently  the 
failure  on  their  part  to  act  as  substitutes  for  the  obliterated  trunk  is 
more  frequent.  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  fatty  degeneration  of  this 
organ,  atheroma  of  the  arteries, — in  fact,  all  pathological  conditions 
which  diminish  the  ins  a  tergo  are  instrumental  in  the  causation  of  gan- 
grene, when  from  any  accidental  cause  or  operative  interference  the 
blood-supply  to  a  limb  has  been  diminished,  or  when  the  tissues  are  the 
seat  of  a  progressive  septic  inflammation.  Gradual  diminution  of  the 
arterial  blood-supply  generall}'^  gives  rise  to  dry  gangrene,  as  is  the  case 
in  senile  gangrene,  while  sudden  interruption  of  the  circulation  through 
a  large  arter}'  from  the  application  of  a  ligature  or  the  impaction  of  an 
embolus  is  usually  followed  b}-  moist  gangrene. 
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Obstructed   Venous    Circulation. — luipoded  venous   circulation   is 

fraught  with  as  iiiiiuh  (hmger,  as  far  as  tlie  production  of  gang^ue  is 
eoiieonieil,  as  obstruction  of  the  arterial  circulation.  Langcubeck  was 
impressed  with  this  fact  so  strongly  that  he  recommended,  if  it  became 
necessary  to  ligate  one  of  the  principal  veins  of  au  extremity  near  the 
truniv,  to  ligate  at  tlie  same  time  tlic  accompanying  artery  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  evil  results  following  ligation  of  a  large  vessel.  Anti- 
septic surgery  has  minimized  the  danger  of  ligaturing,  for  instance,  the 
ax:ilhiry  or  femoral  vein,  and  no  surgeon  at  the  present  time  would  deem 
it  necessary,  or  even  justifiable,  to  ligate  the  corresponding  arteries 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  excessive  venous  engorgement  and 
of  favoring  the  formation  of  an  adequate  venous  collateral  circulation. 
The  same  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  antiseptic  operations  for 
the  timely  formation  of  an  arterial  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of 
an  artery  are  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  an  inadequate  venous  cir- 
culation after  the  ligation  of  a  vein.  Venous  obstruction  from  patho- 
logical causes  often  proves  more  disastrous,  as  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  frequently  do  not  remain 
local,  and  the  thrombus  increnses  in  length  in  both  directions,  thus 
rendering  the  formation  of  a  collateral  circulation  a  difficult,  if  not  an 
impossible,  occurrence.  As  venous  obstruction  gives  rise  to  oedema 
gangrene,  if  it  occur  under  these  conditions,  always  represents  the  moist 
variety,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  putrefaction. 

Heat. — Heat  produces  pathological  conditions  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  temperature  and  the  length  of  time  a  part  is  exposed  to  its 
action.  A  momentary  exposure  even  to  a  high  temperature  produces 
oidy  a  burn  of  the  first  degree;  that  is,  simply  an  active  hypera^mia  and 
redness  of  the  surface.  If  the  part  is  exposed  for  a  somewhat  longer  time 
the  hyperaMuia  is  followed  by  a  superticial  inflamnuition  and  blisters 
form, — a  condition  which  is  described  as  a  burn  of  the  second  degree.  In 
such  cases  the  necrosis  is  limited  to  the  epidermis,  which  is  detached  from 
the  papillary  layer  by  the  serous  transudation.  In  burns  of  the  third 
degree  the  ileei)er  tissues  are  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  extensive  necrosis 
is  the  result.  Cohnheim  determined  that  a  temperature  from  64°  to  68^  C. 
was  sullleient  to  produce  gangrene  in  the  rabbit's  ear.  If  he  immersed  the 
ear  for  a  short  time  in  water  heated  to  this  temperature,  necrosis  always 
followed.  A  somewhat  lower  temperature  continued  for  a  longer  time  pro- 
duced the  same  effect.  Heat  produces  necrosis  by  coagulating  the  cell-pro- 
toplasm, if  its  action  is  superficial ;  if  it  penetrate  more  deeply,  the  blood 
in  the  blood-vessels  is  coagulated,  and  necrosis  of  the  tissues  deprived 
of  circulation  in  (his  manner  follows  as  an  inevitable  result.  Intestinal 
ulceration,  in  case  of  extensive  burns,  is  also  a  necrotic  process,  caused 
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by  cai)illftry  obstruction  with  dead  or  dying  blood-corpuscles  derived 
from  tlie  burned  district.  It  lias  been  found  exporiinentally  that  a 
temperature  over  46*^  C.  has  a  destructive  effect  on  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Welti  ascertained  that  if  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  is  kept  imniersed  in 
water,  gradually  heated  to  70*=*  C,  bleeding  from  tlie  nose  and  liaMuo- 
globinuria  followed, — symptoms  which  he  attributed  to  partial  or 
complete  obstruction  of  capillary  vessels  with  the  third  corpuscle  of  the 
blood. 

Cold. — The  action  of  cold  in  producing  necrosis  is  closely-  allied  to 
that  of  heat.  Frost-bites  are  classified  the  same' as  burns.  Cold,  like 
heat,  causes  gangrene  by  producing  by  its  action  cell  necrosis  and  vas- 
cular obstruction. 

Cohnlieim  produced  gangrene  of  the  rabbit's  ear  l)y  exposing  it 
for  a  short  time  to  a  temperature  of  16°  C.  The  length  of  time  a 
imrt  is  exposed,  either  to  heat  or  cold,  exerts  an  important  inlluence 
in  determining  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  subsequent  gangrene. 
Gangrene  resulting  from  a  burn  or  exposure  to  cold  remains  dry  and 
aseptic  as  long  as  the  entrance  from  without  of  pus-microbes  and  sapro- 
phytes is  prevented,  but  with  microbic  invasion  suppuration  and  putre- 
faction are  established. 

Caustics. — Chemical  substances  which  bv  their  local  action  on  the 
tissues  produce  extensive  cell  necrosis  are  called  caustics.  Of  these  the 
strong  acids  and  mineral  salts  destroy  cells  b}-  causing  coagulation. 
The  necrosed  tissue,  or  eschar,  resulting  from  their  action  is  firm,  and 
the  contour  of  the  cells  is  well  preserved.  The  alkaline  caustics,  on  the 
other  hand,  dissolve  the  tissue  elements,  and  the  slough  resulting  from 
tlieir  application  is  soft.  A  peculiar  form  of  necrosis  of  the  maxillary 
Ijones  occurs  in  persons  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus.  The  most 
recent  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  necrosis  of  the  jaws  in  persons 
employed  in  match-factories  is  to  the  effect  that  the  phosphorus  fumes 
in  the  mouth  are  transformed  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  necrosis  of 
the  bone  is  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  bone  and 
myeloid  cells,  while  the  periosteum  remains  intact  and  produces  new 
bone. 

Ergot. — The  prolonged  administration  of  ergot  in  large  doses  is 
attended  b}'  the  risk  of  causing  gangrene.  The  gangrene  from  ergotism 
is  always  of  the  dry  variety.  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  drug  keeping  up  an  angio-spasm,  which  shuts  off  the  full  blood- 
supply  to  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  extremities, — the  most  frequent 
8catof  the  gangrene.  Zweifel,  of  Erlangen,  believes  that  the  toxic  effect 
of  ergot  results  in  a  vasomotor  paresis,  and  that  the  gangrene  is  due  to 
defective  innervation. 
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Raynaud's  Disease. — Synimctriciil  gangrene,  or  Raynaud's  disease,  is 

a  foiiu  of  iscliiemia  due  to  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  The  arterial 
sitasm  may  extend  to  arteries  tlie  size  of  the  radial.  Raynaud  recom- 
mends tlie  nse  of  tlic  constant  descending  currents  to  tbe  spine. 

Internal  Necrosis. — In  simple  cell  necrosis  the  tissue  elements  ma}' 
have  undei'«;one  no  changes  in  form,  but  the  cell-protoplasm  has  lost  its 
vital  properties  and  fnnction  has  been  completely  arrested.  Such  cells 
))resent  a  chindy  appearance,  and  if  the  necrosis  has  resulted  from  a 
gradual  or  sudden  ischtemia  the  part  affected  presents  a  pale  appearance. 
In  the  periphery  of  such  a  necrotic  area  the  vessels  become  dilated  and 
an  hyperfl3niic  zone  forms,  in  which  the  collateral  circuLitiou  is  to  be 
established.  If  an  artery  in  any  of  the  internal  organs  is  suddenly 
obliterated  by  the  impaction  of  an  embolus,  the  tissues  supplied  by  the 
closed  vessels  are  dei)rived  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  permanently,  of  their 
blood-sni)ply,  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  become  pale,  while  around 
the  weilge-shaped,  auiemic  territory  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  collateral  circulation  are  distended  to  their  utmost,  and  often 
yield  to  the  increased  intra-vascular  pressure  when  extravasation  of  blood 
occurs.  If  the  collateral  circniation  is  not  speedily  established,  necrosis 
of  the  tissues  supplied  by  the  obliterated  vessel  is  the  result.  In  m^'cotic 
cell  necrosis  karyohjsis — that  is,  dissolution  of  the  cells — usually  occurs. 
If  the  cell-inenibrane  rupture  and  the  contents  of  the  cell  escape,  we 
speak  of  a  kanjorhexis.  Absolute  ischaMuia  of  certain  parts  or  cell 
territories  c(Hilinued  for  only  one  to  two  hours  is  sure  to  result  in 
necM'osis.  If  any  ])ortion  of  the  brain,  intestines,  or  kidney  is  deprived 
of  bl()o(l-sn[)ply  for  this  period  of  time,  nutrition  is  completely  sus- 
pended, and  cell  necrosis  follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  Littcn 
lii^^ated  the  renal  artery  in  animals,  and  found,  :it  the  end  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours,  the  renal  epitlielia  in  a  state  of  necrosis.  Limiteii 
necrosis  of  the  ])arcnchyma  of  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  focal  symptoms 
b}'  wMiich  the  lesion  cannot  only  be  recognized,  but  often  accurately 
located.  Infarcts  of  the  kidney  can  frequentl}'  be  diagnosticated  by  a 
careful  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine.  A  similar 
condition  in  the  lungs  gives  rise  to  circumscribed  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
which  can  be  recognized  b}'  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  chest. 
Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  a  circumscribed  necrosis,  is  attendeil 
by  a  coniplexus  of  symptoms  pointing  directl}'  to  the  seat  and  nature  of 
the  lesion.  Necrosis  in  internal  organs  is  seldom  followed  by  putrefac- 
tion, as  saprophytes  seldom  reach  the  dead  tissue.  Necrosis  of  the  lungs 
is  sometimes  followed  by  gangrene,  by  the  entrance  into  the  necrosed 
tissue  of  putrefactive  bacteria  from  the  respiratory  passage. 

Gangrene  of  External  Parts. — As  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognize 
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(luring  life  n  limited  vvW  necrosis  in  the  intei'niil  orgniis  bj'  llie  syniptonis 
pruiicntcil,  this  subject  lins  been  bi'ielly  di3|ioseil  oT,  but  tlie  sym|itonm- 
toloy;)'  of  external  gsingrene  will  receive  »  more  tliorongli  coiisitloifition. 
It  might  appear  that  the  recognition  of  the  existeiiee  of  gangrene  of  iinv 
of  the  esternsil  parts  would  reqnire  no  specisil  care  or  erudition.  But  this 
is  not  so.  It  is  true  thiit,  when  gangrene  is  fully  developed,  when  all  the 
characteriatic  symptoniB  arc  present,  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  on 
first  sight.  But  cases  occur  where  it  is  esceetlingly  difflcidt  to  determine 
whether  the  pai-t  affected  in  dead  or  only  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  In 
illnstration  of  this  the  author  will  only  allude  to  the  ditflciilties  which 
surround  the  surgeon  in  many  cases  of  herniotomy,  when  he  has  to 
determine  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  return  a  portion  of  intestine  that 
has  been  strangulated  for  some  time  if  he  simply  rely  on  the  appearance 
of  the  intestine.  The  intestine  presents  a  dustcy,  almost  black,  appear- 
ance,  and  the  casual  observer  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
gangrenous  and  treat  it  as  such,  when,  in  fact,  a  more  carcfnl  observation 
will  Boon  reveal  the  fact  that  the  circulation  is  not  completely  arrested, 
and  that  it  is  safe  to  return  it. 

SYMPTOMS. 

(a)  Pain. — Sudden,  severe,  otlvu  excruciating  pain  in  a  limb  is  the 
first  indication  which  announces  the  occurrence  of  embolism  in  one  of 
the  large  arteries.  In  the  lower  extremity  the  embolus  is  oltcn  arrested 
at  the  bifiircittion  of  the  popliteal  artery,  but  the  pain  extends  along  the 
whole  limb,  from  the  toes  to  the  groin.  The  sudden  amemia  is  the  cause 
of  the  pain.  In  senile  gangrene  the  gradual  ischemia  caused  by  the 
atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteries  gives  rise  tn  pain  and  a  sen- 
sation of  numbness,  which  precede  the  gangrene  for  weeks  or  months. 
Acute  inflammation  resulting  in  gangrene  is  attended  by  intense  pain 
fi^m  the  very  beginning;  the  pain  abates,  as  a  rule,  with  the  occurrence 
of  gangrene.  Pain  may  he  absent  at  the  seat  of  necrosis,  and  referred 
to  some  other  part  or  locality.  In  strangulated  hernia  the  i>atient  often 
suffers  little  or  no  pain  at  all  in  the  swelling,  hut  complnius  of  a  periml- 
ical  pain  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  The  absence  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness over  the  region  of  a  liernia  speaks  rather  for  than -igainst  the  presence 
of  gangrene.  Osteomyelitis  is  attended  hy  severe  pain,  which  is  dimin- 
ished or  subsides  with  the  escape  of  the  products  of  inflammation  from 
the  bone  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  Tn  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction 
the  cessation  of  pain,  with  continuance  of  the  symptoms  of  obstruction, 
is  an  indication  that  gangrene  has  occurred. 

(b)  Tenderness. — The  pain  elicitotl  by  pressure  is  a  more  important 
symptom  in  the  diagjiosis  of  necrosis  th.in  spontaneous  pain.     As  long 
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as  the  part  suspected  to  be  necrotic  is  sensitive  to  the  touch  it  is  a  sign 
that  necrosis  has  not  taken  place.  To  test  the  sensation  of  a  part  it  is 
advisable  to  resort  to  puncture  with  an  aseptic  needle.  Absence  of  pain 
and  all  sensation  on  puncturing  the  tissues  with  a  needle  is  often  the  best 
argument  to  convince  the  patient  and  friends  that  necrosis  has  occurred. 

(o)  Temperature. — The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  a  part  threat- 
ened with  gangrene  has  given  rise  to  the  expressions  hoi  and  cold  gan- 
grene. If  gangrene  follow  an  acute  inflammation  the  local  temperature 
remains  high  until  other  evidences  of  gangrene  make  their  appearance, 
when  the  complete  arrest  of  circulation  and  tissue  metamorphosis  result 
in  a  sudden  fall  of  the  local  temperature.  In  gangrene  following  atheroma, 
thrombosis,  embolism,  and  ligation  of  arteries  the  local  temix^rature  is 
reduced  before  gangrene  occurs. 

(d)  Pulse. — After  ligation  of  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  the  sur- 
geon examines  anxiously,  from  day  to  day,  for  the  appearance  of  pulsa^ 
tion  in  the  distil  portion  of  the  artery, — an  occurrence  upon  which 
depends  the  fnte  of  the  limb.  The  rc-ap[)earance  of  the  pulsation  in  the 
distal  part  of  tlie  artery  is  a  certain  indication  that  collateral  circulation 
has  become  established,  and  that  gangrene  will  not  occur.  With  the 
appearance  of  distal  pulsations  the  local  temperature  increases,  and  the 
diminished  tissue  metamorphosis  is  restored  to  its  normal  state.  In 
embolism  or  thrombosis  of  a  large  artery  the  same  disturbances  in  the 
peripheral  circulation  of  the  limb  are  observed  as  after  ligation.  By 
searching  for  pulsation  in  different  parts  of  the  limb  the  surgeon  can 
often  locate  the  thrombus  or  embolus.  If,  for  instance,  the  embolus  or 
thrombus  is  located  in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  popliteal  arter^',  pulsa- 
tions of  the  femoral  artery  can  be  felt  from  Poupart's  ligament  down  to 
the  seat  of  obstruction,  while  no  pulsations  below  this  point  can  be  felt 
until  collateral  circulation  is  established.  Obliteration  of  an  artery  from 
pathological  causes  is  prone  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  adequate 
collateral  circulation  b}'  the  growth,  in  both  directions,  of  the  thrombus 
or  embolus.  The  pulse  funiishes  the  most  important  means  to  follow 
from  day  to  day  the  growth  of  the  intra-vascular  blood-clot.  In  senile 
gangrene  a  thrombus  frequentl}'  forms  in  one  of  the  smallest  artefies 
and  grows  in  a  proximal  direction,  extending  from  the  digital  branches 
to  the  dorsalis  pedis,  to  the  anterior  tibial,  or  from  the  plantar  arteries  to 
the  posterior  tibial,  the  popliteal,  and  finally  the  femoral.  In  such  cases 
the  arteries  can  be  felt  as  firm  cords,  but  pulsations  are  limited  to  the 
pervious  portion  of  the  vessels.  An  embolus  often  becomes  the  centre 
of  an  enormous  thrombus,  which  seriously  impairs  the  chances  of  pres- 
ervation of  the  limb  by  the  establishment  of  an  early  and  adequate 
collateral  circulation.     When  an  embolus  obstructs  the  popliteal  artery, 
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pulsations  can  be  felt  nbove  tijm  puint,  but  they  disappeni'  with  the 
exteusioti  ul'  the  aeconditry  tbrumbus  in  a  pi'Dsiiiiul  dirccliun. 

(e)  Swelling. — In  inoiat  giLiigreue  the  necioiici)  tissue  imbibes  moist- 
ure to  A  coQaulci'able  cxteut,  and  the  slough  is  lurger  limn  the  tissue  it 
represents.  The  swelling  is  iuci'cased  twice  as  mueh  wht'U  gas  forms  in 
the  tissuca.  lu  diy  gangrene  the  parts  slirink,  become  firmer,  and 
instead  of  swelling  thtre  is  diminution  in  their  size  as  conijmred  with 
their  volume  in  a  normal  state, — a  condition  culled  mummification. 

(f)  Emphysema. — The  presence  of  empljysema  in  gangrenous  tissue 
is  a  certain  indication  of  the  presence  of  gasogeuic  bacteria.  Tlie  clmr- 
aeter  of  putrefaction  depends  on  the  kind  of  8fl[uophyte8  which  are 
present  in  tlie  dead  tissues.  Tito  dilferent  kinds  of  jiroleva  possess  gns- 
prodncing  properties.  The  prolevs,  according  to  Hanst'r,  appcnrs  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  according  to  the  chemical  reaction  oF  the  soil  upon  wjiicli  it 
grows.  On  acid  gelatin  the  culture  consists  of  cocci  and  short  bacilli ; 
on  alkaline  gelatin  it  grows  in  the  form  of  threads,  vibrios,  spii'llli,  etc. 
All  these  different  forms  of  proteus  growing  in  dead  tissue  cspoaed  to 
the  atmospheric  air  produce  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Uanser  cultivated 
the  proteas  from  ulcerating  carcinomas  and  bed-sores,  Chiari  reports 
an  interesting  observation  concerning  the  pro<liictlon  of  a  septic  emphy- 
Bcma  and  gangrene  causetl  by  the  bacillus  coli  communis.  The  patient 
WHS  siifTering  from  diabetes  and  athei'oma.  The  great  toe  was  amputated 
for  gangrene.  Gangrene  of  the  foot  followed,  which  estended  above  the 
ankle.  Qussenbauer  amputated  above  the  knee-joint.  Gangrene  of  the 
stnnipjWlth  extensive  emphysema,  supervened  and  the  patient  died  a  few 
days  affor  the  operation.  The  bacillus  coli  communis  was  found  in  the 
affected  tissues  and  the  blood,  and  was  cultivated  in  ngar-gelatin  and 
grape-sugar.  The  gasogenic  properties  of  this  micrnlw  were  well  shown 
in  the  cultures.  All  attempts  to  produce  septic  emphysema  in  anim.tls 
vith  pure  cultures  failed,  as  tlic  aidmals  died  of  acute  sepsis.  In  the 
cases  of  progressive  gangrene  with  emphysema  examined  hacteriolog- 
ically  by  Roscnbach,  he  found  the  iKicillus  anprogenes  fretidus.  Emphy- 
sema is  sometimes  so  marked  tliat  on  percussion  a.  tympanitic  resonance 
is  elicited.  When  less  in  degree  its  presence  can  bo  readily  recognized 
bj-  pressure,  which  causes  a  crackling,  crepitating  sound. 

1(g)  Color. — If  gangrene  take  place  in  consequence  of  interrupted 
arterial  circulation, the  part  at  first  presents  a  preternatural ly  p-ile  ap- 
pearance until  the  first  visible  evidences  of  tiie  actual  occurrence  of 
gangrene  are  annoiuiced  by  a  livid  or  lead  color,  at  a  point  wliere  the 
circulation  has  first  been  com[>letely  arrested.  The  lividitj',  when  it  is 
due  to  complete,  irreparable  capillary  stasis,  is  not  affected  by  pressure. 
Blisters  containing  a  saiiions  fluid  form  at  points  where  llie  deeper  tissues 
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have  already  undergone  necrosis.  Ab  soon  as  the  circulation  has  been 
completely  arrested,  tissue  metaniorpbosis  is  at  once  suspended,  and  the 
further  changes  are  entirely  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  colored  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  undergo  rapid  disintegration  ;  the  coloring  material  is 
diffused  through  the  dead  tissue  and  into  the  interior  of  the  bullae.  The 
black  color  of  gangrenous  tissue  is  produced  by  sulphuret  of  iron, — a 
combination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  haemoglobin. 

(h)  Condition  of  Tissues. — The  condition  of  the  dead  tissues  will  de- 
pend on  the  cause  of  the  necrosis.  In  dry  gangrene  they  become  firmer 
by  evaporation  of  the  fluids.  In  moist  gangrene  they  imbibe  fluids  and 
undergo  maceration,  becoming  soft  and  friable.  In  moist  gang^ne  a 
fetid,  sanious  fluid  escapes  from  the  dead  tissue.  Adipose  tissue  in  a 
condition  of  gangrene  undergoes  speedy  disintegration,  and  free  globules 
of  fat  are  mixed  with  the  sanious  disciiarge.  Maceration  of  tissue  is 
considered  by  Ravoth  as  the  most  important  condition  in  determining 
the  presence  of  gangrene  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia.  He  maintains 
that  if  the  tissues  of  the  intestinal  wall  can  be  readily  separated  and 
teased  asunder  with  a  dissecting  forceps  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
gangrene  has  occurred.  This  maceration,  however,  takes  place  only  some 
time  after  the  circulation  has  ceased,  and  is  entirely  absent  in  necrosis  of 
bone,  cartilage,  and  tissues  well  supplied  with  elastic  elements,  as  the 
arteries.  In  determining  the  presence  of  gangrene  in  strangulated  hernia, 
where  any  doubt  as  to  its  presence  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  operator, 
it  is  much  better  to  liberate  the  strangulated  gut,  draw  it  forward  and 
irrigate  it  every  few  minutes  with  a  hot  solution  of  boric  acid,  which  will 
stimulate  the  sluggish  circulation,  and  will  soon  furnish  reliable  proof  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  vessels  and  the  tissues.  Mechanical  stimu- 
lation of  the  intestinal  wall  is  also  a  valuable  diagnostic  measure,  as,  if 
gangrene  has  occurred,  no  amount  of  irritation  will  excite  peristaltic 
action,  while  with  the  restoration  of  the  impeded  circulation  the  mus- 
cular iibres  will  respond  to  irritation. 

(i)  Odor. — Necrosed  tissue  does  not  emit  any  unpleasant  o<lor 
unless  it  has  become  invaded  with  putrefactive  bacteria.  The  almost 
unbearable  stench  which  attends  extensive  moist  gangrene  is  alwa^'S  the 
result  of  putrefactive  changes.  Dry  gangrene  is  odorless.  In  acute 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lung,  where  a  communication  has  been 
established  between  the  inflammatory  focus  and  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  foetor  is  of  great  diagnostic  value,  as  its  presence 
speaks  in  favor  of  gangrene  and  its  absence  indicates  an  abscess. 

(j)  Mummification. — By  this  term  we  mean  a  drying  up  of  a  gan- 
grenous soft  part  from  the  loss  of  fluids  which  it  contains  by  evapora- 
tion.    It  is  a  state  of  preservation  of  dead  tissue  while  still  attached  to 
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the  living  bod3^  It  can  only  occur  if  the  dead  tissue  is  exposed  to  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  on  this  account  it  is  always  absent  in  necrosis  of 
internal  organs.  Mumniiiication  can  only  take  place  where  putrefaction 
is  absent,  and,  therefore,  is  most  frequently  met  with  where  gangrene  is 
first  limited,  and  increases  gradually  by  an  aggregation  of  the  causes 
which  produce  gradual  diminution  of  the  arterial  blood-supply,  as  in 
cases  of  senile  gangrene. 

(k)  Line  of  Demarcation.— The  line  of  demarcation  is  the  line  where 
the  farther  extension  of  gangrene  has  been  arrested  by  an  adequate  col- 
lateral circulation  and  a  wall  of  living  granulations.  Back  of  this  line 
of  demarcation,  on  the  side  of  the  living  tissues,  there  is  to  be  found  an 
hyperamic  zone,  which  precedes  and  attends  the  regenerative  process, 
and  by  which  the  farther  extension  of  the  gangrene  is  prevented.  In 
septic  gangrene  the  line  of  demarcation  marks  the  limits  of  the  area 
of  infection,  while  in  aseptic  gangrene  it  indicates  the  point  where  the 
vascular  conditions  answer  the  physiological  requirements  of  the  part. 

(I)  Elimination  of  Gangrenous  Part. — Spontaneous  elimination  of  a 
gangrenous  part  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  necrotic  tissue  may  be 
disposed  of  in  a  spontaneous  cure  in  three  different  ways  :  1.  Absorption 
of  dead  tissue.  2.  Separation  of  necrosed  part  by  granulation.  3. 
Separation  of  the  sphacelus  or  sequestrum  hy  suppuration.  A  limited 
quantity  of  necrosed  aseptic  tissue  can  be  completely  removed  by  ab- 
sorption in  the  same  manner  as  absorbable  aseptic  substances  are 
removed  when  implanted  in  the  tissues.  This  is  the  most  desirable 
termination  of  gangrene,  and  takes  place  frequently  in  cell  necrosis  of 
the  internal  organs.  Such  a  disposal  of  aseptic  necrosed  tissue  is  also 
possible  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  when  the  area  does  not  exceed  a 
square  inch,  and  an  aseptic  condition  is  secured  throughout.  The 
capacity  of  the  tissues  to  remove  aseptic  necrosed  tissue  is  limited,  and 
when  the  quantity  of  tissue  surpasses  this  eapacit}^  the  dead  part  is  con- 
siderably diminished  in  size,  and  the  balance  is  detached  by  the  granula- 
tions which  form  at  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  is  finally  eliminated 
spontaneously  or  by  operation.  Repair  after  this  manner  of  elimination 
is  rapid  and  satisfactory.  If  infection  with  pus-microbes  has  taken 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  lesion  which  has  caused  the  necrosis,  or, 
later,  at  the  line  of  demarcation,  separation  of  the  slough  takes  place  by 
means  of  a  suppurative  inflammation.  In  such  cases  the  dead  part  is 
not  diminished  in  size,  and  the  healing,  after  its  elimination,  takes  place 
more  slowly,  and  the  result,  as  a  rule,  is  less  satisfactor3\  Separation 
takes  place  very  slowly  in  necrosis  of  bones,  intermuscular  connective 
tissue,  and  tendons,  requiring  often  weeks  and  months  before  the  dead 
tissue  can  be  removed. 
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(m)  Liquefaction  of  Necrosed  Tissue. — In  internal  necrosis  where 

no  put  re  flic  lion  or  suppuration  lakes  place,  and  the  amount  of  necrosi-d 
tissue  exceeds  the  al)Sori)tive  enpacity  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  lique- 
faction takes  place,  and  months  and  years  later  the  seat  of  necrosis  is 
occupied  by  what  api)ears,  an«l  has  often  been  falsely  described,  as  a 
cyst.  This  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  tissue  is  observed  most 
freciuently  in  oruans  scantily  snpi)iied  with  connective  tissue,  as  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  adipose  tissue. 

(n)  Encapsulation. — A  limited  area  of  aseptic  necrosed  tissue,  not 
amenable  to  al)sor[)tion,  is  often  rendered  harndess  by  encapsulation. 
The  surrounding  living  tissue  throws  out  a  wall  of  granulation  tissue 
which  is  converted  into  connective  tissue,  forming  a  capsule  around  the 
dead  tissue.  This  method  of  disposal  of  dead  tissues  frequently  occurs 
in  the  internal  organs.  A  secinestrum  occasionally  becomes  encapsulated 
after  the  interior  of  an  involucrum  has  been  rendered  spontaneously,  or 
by  treatment,  aseptic. 

(o)  General  Symptoms. — These  will  have  reference  to  the  loss  of 
function  caused  by  cell  necrosis  in  internal  organs  and  sepsis  in  external 
necrosis.  Function  will  be  affected  according  to  the  location  and  extent 
of  cell  necrosis.  If  cell  necrosis  is  of  mycotic  origin  and  general  it  fre- 
quently becomes  a  direct  cause  of  death.  If  it  is  limited  to  a  single 
organ  the  symptoms  will  point  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Limited 
areas  of  cell  necrosis,  in  most  of  the  organs,  ma}'  give  rise  to  ill-<lefineil 
or  no  symptoms  whatever,  and  arc  then  completel}'  beyond  the  grasp  of 
a  correct  diagnosis.  The  most  important  general  symptoms  of  gangrene 
arise  from  the  introduction  into  the  general  circulation  from  the  gan- 
grenous part  of  solnbU;  toxic  substances.  As  this  subject  will  be  treated 
of  more  extensively  in  the  chapter  on  Septicaemia,  it  will  suffice  here  to 
make  the  broad  but  correct  statement  that  septicuMuia  complicates  gan- 
grene only  wlien  tlie  dead  tissues  are  infected  with  pus-microl)es  or 
putrefactive  bacteria.  Dry  gangrene  is,  therefore,  not  attended  by  any 
danger  of  se[)tic  intoxication  ;  while  patients  sullering  from  moist  gan- 
grene with  putrefaction  die,  as  a  rule,  not  from  the  loss  of  tissue  from 
gangrene,  but  from  sepsis  incident  to  the  gangrene.  Sepsis  in  gangrene 
is  usually  of  that  variety  which  arises  from  the  introduction  into  the 
circulation  of  preformed  toxins,  the  symptoms  subsiding  with  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  with  the  excei)tion  of  those  eases  of  progressive 
sepsis  caused  by  infection  with  pus-microbes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Necrosis  {conthiued). 

PATHOLOGICAL   AND   CLINICAL   VARIETIES   OF   NECROSIS. 

Tub  pathological  and  clinical  classification  of  necrosis  is  based  upon 
its  causes,  location,  extent,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  causes  of 
necrosis  have  already  been  considered,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it 
results  either  from  arrest  of  the  circulation  from  i)urely  mechanical 
causes  or  from  the  action  upon  the  tissues  of  toxic,  chemical,  or  thermal 
influences  which  destroy  the  i)rotoplasra  of  the  cells  directl3^  The 
location  of  the  necrosis  is  important  to  remember,  as  when  it  occurs  in 
organs  inaccessible  to  saprophytic  micro-organisms  putrefaction  never 
takes  place ;  on  the  other  hand,  necrosis  in  parts  accessible  to  atmos- 
pheric air  is  prone  to  be  followed  by  putrefaction,  with  all  the  dangers 
which  attach  themselves  to  this  condition.  The  extent  of  the  gangrene 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  prognosis,  as,  when  the  causes  are  such 
as  to  determine  a  circumscribed  form  of  the  disease,  life  is  not  in  danger, 
while  the  progressive  form,  with  few  exceptions,  ends  in  death,  in  spite 
even  of  the  most  heroic  treatment.  The  age  of  the  patient  often  deter- 
mines the  form  of  gangrene,  as,  for  instance,  senile  gangrene  is  a  disease 
of  the  aged,  while  noma,  almost  without  exception, attacks  only  children. 
The  simplest  and  an  exceedingly  common  form  of  necrosis  is  what  has 
been  described  by  Weigert  as 

Coagulation  Necrosis. — This  is  essentially  a  cell  necrosis.  It  is 
called  coagulation  necrosis  because  the  tissues  present  the  appearance 
of  coagulated  albumen,  and  also  on  account  of  the  process  resembling 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  Coagulation  necrosis  is  probably  identical 
with,  or,  at  any  rate,  nearly  allied  to,  the  hyaline  degeneration  of  Reck- 
linghausen and  fibrinous  degeneration  of  E.  Wagner. 

The  chemical  process  which  results  in  coagulation  necrosis  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  understood.  Weigert,  wlio  was  the  first  to  describe  this 
form  of  necrosis,  maintains  that  the  cell-protoplasm  and,  perhaps,  all 
albumen-containing  substances  are  converted  by  it  into  a  substance 
resembling  fibrin.  Macroscopicalh',  tissues  wliich  have  undergone  this 
form  of  necrosis  present  a  yellowish  or  whitish  apjx'arance,  and  are  of 
variable  consistence.  Under  the  niicr{)sc<)i)e  the  cells  either  appear  un- 
changed in  form  or  their  place  is  occupied  by  thread-like  fragments  and 
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granular  material.  Wcigert  lays  down  as  the  earliest  change  witnessed 
in  a  cell  undergoing  coagulation  necrosis  disappearance  of  the  nucleus, 
which  is  the  case  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  process  com- 
menced. Fibrin  is  a  product  of  coagulation  necrosis  of  the  blood. 
According  to  Alexander  Schmidt,  during  the  coagulation  of  bloo<i  the 
colorless  corpuscles  disappear  ;  the  product  of  their  destruction  is  fibrin 
ferment  and  fibrino-plastic  material,  which,  with  the  fibrinogen  of  the 
plasma,  form  fibrin.  Isolated  cells  destroyed  by  coagulation  necrosis 
exfoliate,  and  are  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  granular  substance, 
which,  according  to  circumstances,  is  removed  by  absorption,  or  becomes 
encapsulated.  Cell  necrosis  en  masse  is  often  followed  by  calcification, 
and  on  surfaces  by  ulceration.  The  transformation  of  a  tubercular 
product  into  a  cheesy  mass  is  the  result  of  coagulation  necrosis.  As 
essential  conditions  for  coagulation  necrosis  to  occur  Weigert  enumer- 
ates :  1.  Death  of  tissue-cells.  2.  Presence  of  plasma-fluids.  3.  Tissues 
must  contain  coagulable  substances.  Coagulation  necrosis  is  retarded 
by  the  ptomaines  of  pus-microbes,  putrefying  material,  and  living  epi- 
thelial cells.  An  entire  organ  may  be  destroyed  by  coagulation  necrosis. 
Pale  infarcts  after  embolism  are  products  of  this  change.  The  so-called 
fibrin  wedges,  which  were  formerly'  regarded  as  decolorized  blood-clots, 
consist  of  such  tissues.  At  first  the  cells  are  normal  in  outline  and 
appearance ;  later,  the  nuclei  disappear  and  the  cells  break  np  into 
granular  masses.  In  the  internal  organs  coagulation  necrosis  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  typhoid  deposits,  tubercular 
lesions,  the  vicinity  of  mycotic  foci,  and  in  atheroma  of  the  blood- 
vessels. In  the  parenchyma  of  organs  it  attacks  the  epithelial  cells, 
while  the  connective  tissue  remains  intact.  On  mucous  surfaces  it  is 
represented  hy  the  diphtheritic  and  croupous  exudations.  Wiile  the 
chemical  proceases  xohich  take  place  in  coagxdalion  necrosis  cannot  as 
yet  be  explained  satisfactorily^  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  form  of 
necrosis  is  nearly  always,  if  not  always,  of  mycotic  origin,  and  it  must  be 
regarded  ])ractically  in  the  light  of  a  bacterial  necrosis,  Klebs  describes 
the  same  condition  iif\  L-aryoly sis,  karyorhexis,  and  vacuolar  degeneration. 
lie  claims  that  early  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  is  not  an  essential,  but 
an  accidental,  condition.  In  a  case  of  pseudo-diphtheria  Klebs  found  the 
bacilli  between  cells  devoid  of  nuclei,  and  onl}^  in  the  centre  of  the 
necrotic  patch  did  he  find  bacilli  within  the  cells;  from  this  he  concluded 
that  karyolysis  is  due  to  the  action  of  chemical  products  of  the  bacilli. 
In  the  second  group  of  mycotic  necroses  the  process  differs  as  in  typhus. 
Here  the  necrotic  centre,  which  contains  no  cells,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone, 
in  which  both  cells  and  nuclei  are  also  al)sent,  but  which  contains  a  larare 
number  of  chromatin  bodies,  lying  free  in  the  tissues.     As  these  bodies 
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are  found  in  a  location  where  the  cells  and  nuclei  have  been  destroyed, 
it  can  hardly  lie  doubted  that  Ihcy  re[)resent  reinimiita  of  these  structures. 
Accoi'ding  to  Wolrakom  and  Graeasle,  tliese  bodies  are  libeiated  by  rupt- 
ure of  tlie  nuclear  envelope.  This  method  of  cell  deBlruction  is  called 
karyorhexii.  A  third  form  of  cell  necrosis  is  vacuolar  degeueralion,  in 
which  the  change  is  initiated  iu  the  protoplaani  itself.  Tliis  must  not  be 
mistaken  lur  cell  osdetna.  In  vacuolar  degeneration  tlie  proto|ilusui  rupt- 
ures, !ind  the  nuclei  of  epithelial  culls,  ivhich  line  n  liollow  viscus,  are 
lilwratediOsLanglians  observed  in  this  form  of  cell  necrosis  in  the  kidney. 
The  cell  ruptures  on  account  of  increased  intr.-i-celluhir  pressure,  and 
the  process  well  deserves  the  name  plasvta  rhej^ia.  This  form  of  cell 
destruction  was  formerly  considered  a  post-mortem  change.  For  tlie 
sake  of  simplicity  it  is  advisable  to  substitute  for  the  different  forms  of 
cell  necrosis  described  by  Klebs  the  general  term,  coagulation  necrosis, 
devised  by  Weigert. 

Necrobiosis. — This  is  a  term  applied  by  Yirchow  to  the  spontaneous 
wearing  out  of  living  parts.  Death  of  isolated  cells  is  n  physiological 
process  as  long  as  they  are  replaced  by  new  cells  of  the  same  tissue  type. 
Necrobiosis  occurring  on  a  more  extensive  scale  is  a  pathological  con- 
dition,and  is  etiologically  identical  with  co.igulalion  necrosis.  The  term 
ciit  be  used  to  signify  circti  in  scribed  cell  necrosis  withont  I'efcrence  to 
its  etiology  or  minute  morbid  anatomy. 

ProgresBive  Gangrene. — This  form  of  gangrene  is  always  of  bacterial 
origin.  The  microbe  most  frequently  found  in  the  tissues  is  the  strep- 
tococcus pyogenes.  It  occurs  most  frequently  after  wounds  which  open 
up  a  large  surface  of  loose  connective  tissue,  as  iu  compound  fractures, 
compound  dislocations,  excision  of  tiie  breast,  with  removal  of  axillary 
glands  and  extirpation  of  large,  fatty  tumors.  The  streptococcus  pyo- 
genes invades  the  connective-tissue  spaces  rapidly,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  diffusion  of  the  streptococcus  through  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
Much  of  the  connective-tissue  necrosis  results  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  pus-niierobes  and  its  ptomaines  on  the  cells.  The  necrosis  of  the  skin 
is  no  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  deeper  tissues.  The 
infection  is  initiated  hy  a  chill,  and  the  fever  which  follows  resembles 
severe  sepsis  from  other  causes.  If  infection  occur  during  the  operation, 
or  at  the  time  of  accident,  the  Hrfit  symptoms  may  be  looked  for  within 
forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours.  If  suppuration  has  occurred  it  is 
diminished  with  the  appearance  of  septic  infection,  and  the  discharge 
becomes  thinner  and  sunious.  Lymphangitis  frequently  accompanies 
the  deep-seated  phlegmonous  inflammation.  Gangrene  appears  in  the 
tissues  first  nfleoted.and  spre.^ds  mpidly  along  the  connective  tissue. 
Not  oidy  the  gangrene  is  progressive,  hut  also  the  attending  Bcptica-mia. 
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Decubitus. — Gangrasna  per  decubitum  literally  means  gangrene  from 
pressure.  It  occurs  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  splints,  bandages, 
and  the  prolonged  recuml)ent  position  in  bed,  especially  in  persons 
suffering  from  fracture  of  the  spine,  or  acute  infectious  diseases  attended 
by  great  impairment  of  the  circulation.  Pressure  without  infection  is 
productive  of  dry  aseptic  gangrene,  but  usually  gangrene  from  this 
source  is  complicated  by  infection  with  pyogenic  or  putrefactive  bacteria, 
or  both.  If  gangrene  from  pressure  is  inevitable,  it  is  apparent  that  its 
occurrence  should  be  met  by  timely  precautions  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting accidental  infection.  Gangrene  from  splint  pressure  can  be 
prevented  by  interposing  between  the  splint  and  bony  prominences  a 
thick  cushion  of  salicylated  cotton.  Bed-sores  should  be  preventecl  by 
changing  the  position  of  patient  frequently  and  protecting  the  parts 
most  exposed  to  the  ill  effects  of  pressure  with  fenestrated  rubber 
cushions,  by  enforcing  absolute  cleanliness,  and  by  keeping  the  skin 
in  a  healthy  condition  by  applications  of  spirituous  lotions.  Both  in 
gangrama  per  decubitum  and  senile  gangrene  the  necrosis  is  caused  by 
impairment  or  complete  suspension  of  the  capillary  circulation. 

Noma. — Noma,  cancer  aquaticus,  is  characterized  by  rapid,  gan- 
grenous destruction  of  the  cheek,  which  usually  commences  some  distance 
from  the  lips.  This  disease  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  but  quite 
prevalent  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  It  attacks  exclusively  children, 
occurring  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  3  and  8  j-ears.  Healthy 
children  seldom  suffer  from  this  disease;  it  either  appears  in  badly- 
nourished,  cachectic  subjects,  or  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  some  of 
the  eruptive  fevers  or  typhus.  In  reference  to  the  etiology  of  noma, 
little  is  known.  The  almost  constant  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  cheek  and  its  limitation  to  one  side  of  the  face  would 
indicate  that  it  might  be  the  result  of  some  nervous  disturbance.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  it  is  a  form  of  m3'Cotic  necrosis.  A  few 
observations  on  the  bacterial  origin  of  noma  have  been  made.  Lingard 
found  in  the  tissues  a  long  bacillus,  which  he  believed  was  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  In  gangrenous  stomatitis  in  the  calf,  which  affects  this 
animal  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  he  found  bacilli  which  are  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  present  in  noma  in  man.  On  cultivation 
they  present  characters  which  render  them  easily  distinguislinble  from 
other  bacteria,  and  on  inoculation  of  these  microorganisms  into  the  calf 
a  gangrenous  stomatitis  is  again  produced. 

Ranke's  investigations  on  noma  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 
Different  forms  of  gangrene  resulting  from  noma  can  unquestionably 
occur  spontaneously  in  children  who  have  a  tendency  to  disease  of  this 
character;  that  is,  without  infection  from  contact.     The  frequent  occur- 
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rence  of  noma  in  piililic  institutions,  and  tlie  nppnrent  preference  of  the 
disease  for  locnlii^ntioii  upon  tiie  miicouH  inemlimne  of  tlie  dltlerent  open- 
ings of  the  body,  suggest  tliat  the  origin  of  it  may  be  referred  lo  the  in- 
Tasioa  from  without  of  microorganisms.  In  the  zone  of  tissue  contiguous 
to  that  which  Los  undergone  necrosis  may  be  found  cocci  which  in  num- 
ber appear  like  a  pure  culture.  At  the  periphery  of  the  necrotic  zone 
which  has  been  invaded  by  cocci  the  connective  tissue  is  found  in  a  state 
of  active  proliferation.  The  entire  condition  is  suggestive  of  the  tisane 
necrosis  in  field-mice,  which  is  caused  by  h  chain  coccus,  described  by 
Koch,  Up  to  the  present  time  the  specific  nature  of  the  cocci  which 
Rankc  found  in  noma  tissues  has  not  been  shown.  Schimmelbusch  has 
examine<I  one  case  for  bACteria,  and  found  bacilli,  often  in  pairs  and  some- 
times in  long  filaments,  growing  along  the  boundary-line  of  the  living 
tissues.  Tlie  bacillus  grew  ui»on  gelatin  without  liquefying  it,  and  pure 
cultures  injected  into  rabbits  caused  abscesses.  Undoubtedly,  further 
1  meter iological  research  will  prove  that  noma  is  a  mycotic  necrosis,  and 
that  the  dead  tissue,  like  in  other  forms  of  necrosis,  is  subsequently  in- 
vaded with  putrefactive  bacilli.  The  disease  commenccB  as  a  circum- 
scribed livid  spot  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  tlic 
mouth,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  cheek  in  its  entirety  is  indu- 
rated. Soon  the  color  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane  lieconics  darker, 
and  the  skin,  which  at  first  presented  a  dusky  appearance,  is  turned 
nearly  black,  and  the  epidermis  is  elevated  in  a  blister,  which  afterward 
is  turned  into  a  black  eschar.  With  the  separation  of  the  gangrenous 
part  an  opening  in  the  cheek  ia  left  without  any  sign  of  a  line  of  de- 
marcation. The  gangrene  spreads  in  all  directions,  and,  if  not  arrested 
spontaneously  or  by  the  use  of  energetic  measures,  often  destroys  the 
entire  cheek.  The  disease  is  not  limited  to  the  soU  tissues,  but  attacks 
the  maxillary  bones,  often  causing  extensive  necrosis  and  loss  of  teeth. 
The  gangrene  seldom  extends  beyond  the  median  line  in  the  lips,  and  the 
tongue  usually  remains  free.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is 
filial.  Death  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  inteufie  sepsis,  with  second.iry 
8e]itic  infianimation  of  some  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  the  intes- 
tines and  lungs.  In  some  cases  a  gangrenous  afl'ection  of  the  genital 
organs  occurs,  which  in  every  respect  resembles  the  affection  of  tlie 
cheek.  In  case  recovery  takes  place,  the  defect  caused  by  the  necrosis 
has  to  Itc  restored  by  a  plastic  0|K3ration. 

Hospital  Gangrene. — Oangrmna  noeocomialia,  ulcerative-wound  di^ih- 
theritis,  only  occurs  as  an  infection  of  wounds,  and,  as  the  name  hospital 
gangrene  indicates,  is  seldom  met  with  outside  of  large  unsanitary  hos- 
pitals. Before  wounds  were  treated  antiseptically,  it  occurred  as  a  fre- 
quent complication  after  operations  or  open  injuries  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
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pcsin  hospitals.  It  was  prevalent  among  the  wounded  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Lister  and  his  followers,  it  has 
now  disappeared  almost  completely  among  civilizeil  nations.  The  simple 
fact  that  this  dreadful  disease  has  been  almost  completely  expunged  froui 
the  oldest  and  most  infected  hospitals  by  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds  furnishes  conclusive  i)roof  of  its  mycotic  origin.  Unfortunately, 
practical  bacteriology  was  born  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  study  the  etiology  of  this  form  of  wound  infection. 
A  feature  of  this  disease  of  unusual  bacteriological  interest  is  the  fact 
that  it  attacks  not  only  recent  wounds,  but  also  wounds  covered  by 
lu'althy  granulations.  A  healthy  granulating  surface  is  considered  as 
a  good,  if  not  an  absolute,  protection  against  the  ordinary  pathogenic 
bacteria  which  infest  wounds,  but  the  microbe  of  hospital  gangrene  man- 
ifests no  such  discretion.  Whether  hospital  gangrene  is  due  to  a  8|>ecific 
pathogenic  microbe  or  to  exceptional  pathogenic  power  acquired  by  some 
one  of  the  common  bacteria  which  infest  suppurating  wounds  is  not  known. 
The  latter  view  is  entertained  by  Sternberg.  The  first  evidence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  hospital  gangrene  is  the  formation  of  a  yellowish,  pultaceous 
mass  upon  the  surface  of  a  recent  wound  or  upon  a  granulating  surface. 
Tiiis  mass  can  be  readily  wiped  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest 
layers,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  surface.  The  skin  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  deposit  becomes  red  and  inflamed,  and  is  soon  dis- 
placed by  the  same  material.  The  original  wound  assumes  a  yellowish-gray 
appearance,  and  is  rapidly  enlarged  by  the  extension  of  the  destructive 
process.  Within  three  daj^s  to  a  week  the  wound  is  enlarged  to  double 
its  original  size.  In  this,  the  pulpous,  form  of  the  disease  extension  toward 
the  depth  of  the  wound  is  slow,  as  fascia  and  muscles  offer  considenible 
resistance  to  its  progress  in  this  din'ction.  In  the  ulcerative  form  of 
hospital  gangrene  the  wound  or  gninulation  surface  becomes  the  seat  of 
an  ichorous  discharge,  and  the  tissues  undergo  rapid  destruction  by 
molecular  disintegration.  The  ulcerative  form  of  hospital  gangrene 
makes  more  rai)id  progress  than  the  pulpous.  Although  these  two  forms 
occur  as  distinct  aflections  throughout,  combinations  of  the  two  have 
been  observed.  Hospital  gangrene,  in  preference,  attacks  small  wounds, 
as  punctures,  the  bites  of  leeches,  abrasions,  blistered  surfaces,  etc. 
Man}'  authors  have  been  iuclined  to  believe  that  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tion of  a  wound  and  hospital  gangrene  are  identical,  but,  so  far,  no 
l)ositive  proof  of  such  identity  has  been  furnished.  The  clinical  course 
of  both  of  these  processes  is  nearly  the  same,  but  etiologically  and 
pathologically  the  differences  are  apparent.  Heine  claimed  that  he 
observed  hospital  gangrene  where  the  wounds  were  infected  with  virus 
from  patients  suflering  from  genuine  diphtheria,  and  again  he  saw  gen- 
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nine  dipiitlieritic  lesions  of  mucous  niemb nines  in  pntienls  wlio  were 
exposed  to  tile  contagitim  of  hospital  gnngreue.  Tlic  general  symptoms 
ill  tbe  begiuuiii<;  of  iin  attack  of  liospitnl  gaiigreiie  are  nut  sevtre.  Tlio 
patieiit  uoinpluius  of  a  loss  of  appetite  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise. 
In  old  persons,  clii  Id  re  u,  and  debilitated  Kubjeete,  it  may  provu  fatal  witli- 
ont  tbe  uceurrence  of  speuial  aomplieatioii».  One  of  the  great  dangers 
wliicb  attend  hospital  gangrene,  especially  the  ulcerative  form,  is  second- 
ary brnmorrhage.  During  the  pulpy  degeneration  or  molecular  disinte- 
gi-atiou  of  tbe  tissues  vessels  are  implicated,  and  a  snilden  hemorrhage 
from  a  large  vessel  frequently  leads  to  a  ra|)idly-futal  termination.  The 
large  vessels  sbon  an  unusual  resistance  to  tbe  destructive  effect  of 
hospital  gangrene,  but  not  infrequently  tbey  give  way,  especially  if  tbe 
disease  attack  a  stump  after  amputation.  Septic  intoxication  is  never 
so  well  marked  in  hospital  gnngi-ene  as  in  diphtheritic  affections  of 
mucous  membranes.  Billroth  believes  that  hospital  gangrene  is  caused 
by  a  specific  microorganism  which  is  only  reproduced  under  certain 
Htiuospberic  conditions  ;  Lenue  the  appcitrancc  of  the  <lisease  formerly  in 
an  epidemic  form.  Clinical  observations  luive  no  doubt  tliat  the  disease 
is  ciirrieti  from  one  patient  to  another  by  means  of  sponges,  instruments, 
hands,  etc. 

Perforating  Ulcer  of  Stomach  and  Duodenum. — These  ulcers  follow 
circumscribed  necrosis  of  the  vvall  of  tbo  stomach  or  duodenum,  caused 
by  ft  diminished  arterial  blood-supply  of  a  limiteil  vascular  district. 
That  these  ulcers  are  of  vascular  origin  is  shown  by  their  shape  and 
direct  relation  to  an  artery.  Tbe  defect  is  in  the  form  of  u  cone,  the 
base  being  directed  toward  the  lumen  of  tbe  viscus,  and  the  ajwix  cor- 
responds with  ft  small  artery  which  must  bave  been  partially  or  com- 
pletely obstructed  before  tbe  necrosis  occurred.  These  ulcers  are 
sometimes  multiple,  and  in  tbe  stomach  tbey  are  found  in  preference 
along  tbe  lesser  curvature.  After  interruption  of  the  arterial  circula- 
tion the  wedge-shaped,  ischffimic,  necrosed  portion  is  removed  by  tbe 
action  of  tlie  gastric  juice,  and  tbe  ulcer  is  made.  As  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  stomach  or  dnoilenum  never  occnr.s  in  cases  of  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis, but  selects  in  i)rererence  young  females,  the  causes  of  vascular 
obstruction  must  be  of  a  local  nature.  Tbe  sphacelus  shows  molecular 
decay,  but  no  trace  of  inflamraation.  Perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  of  interest  to  tbe  surgeon,  Iwcause  in  case  of  perfora- 
tion their  treatment  has  been  brought  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
successful  abdominal  surgery.  The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  per- 
foration is  prevented  by  circumscribed  plastic  peritonitis,  which  seals 
the  defect  or  cstablisbes  an  adhesion  between  the  affected  portion  of  the 
organ  and  some  other  organ. 
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Perforating  Ulcer  of  Foot. — This  ulcer  follows  a  localized  necrosis 
of  the  foot,  which  is  supposed  to  be,  in  part,  at  least,  the  cousequence  of 
vasomotor  disturbances,  to  which  are  added  iiiii)ediuients  to  the  circu- 
lation and  frequently  infection  with  pathogenic  microorganisms.  This 
ulcer  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  outline,  looking  as  thougli  a 
piece  had  been  cut  out  with  a  punch.  The  defect  corres|>ond8  to  the 
shape  of  the  detached  necrose<l  tissue.  Tlie  necrosis  affects  all  of  the 
tissues  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs,  not  even  sparing  the  bones  and 
articulations  of  the  foot.  The  dissections  of  Duplay,  Morat,  Fischer, 
and  others  leave  no  doubt  that  this  strange  ulcer  originates  from  necrosis 
following  degeneration  of  the  nerves  of  the  atfected  region.  Infection 
with  i)us-microbes  follows  the  necrosis, — an  occurrence  which  rendera 
the  treatment  more  intractable. 

Ergotine.  —  One  of  the  etTects  of  chronic  ergot  intoxication  is 
symmetrical  dry  gangrene.  Bread  made  of  flour  containing  ergot  has 
not  infrequently  occasioned,  in  Euro|>e,  fatal  epidemics,  usually  attended 
with  dr}'  gangrene.  As  before  stated,  the  gangrene  following  the  pro- 
longed administration  of  this  drug  is  either  the  result  of  a  chronic 
angiospasm  or  of  a  paralytic  elfect  of  the  drug  on  the  jKjripheral  nerves. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  a  case  of  gangrene  should  be  based 
on  the  etiology,  location,  and  extent  of  the  disease  which  caused  the  gan- 
grene. The  existence  of  complications  must  also  be  taken  into  careful 
consideration.  Acute,  rapidly-spreading  gangrene,  irrespective  of  the 
cjinses  which  may  produce  it,  must  alwa3's  be  considered  as  an  exceed- 
ingly grave  condition.  Mycotic  progressive  gangrene,  with  and  without 
emphysema,  unless  treated  early  and  heroically,  proves  fatal  almost  with- 
out exception,  death  resulting  from  septiciemia.  Gangrene  following 
obliteration  of  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  would  result  in  death,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  unless  a  fatal  sepsis  is  prevented  by  early  amputa- 
tion. Necrosis  of  the  entire  or  greater  part  of  important  internal  organs 
is  incompatible  with  life  from  the  greatly  diminished  or  completely 
suspended  function  of  the  atfected  organs.  The  prognosis,  so  far  as  life 
is  concerned,  in  cases  of  senile  gangrene,  is  rendered  exceedingl}'  grave 
when  the  gangrene  spreads  rapidl}',  in  consequence  of  an  ascending 
arterial  thrombosis,  or  thrombo-phlebitis,  and  life  is  in  imminent  danger 
when  the  gangrene  due  to  diminished  blood-supply  is  complicated  by  a 
rapidly-spreading  suppurative  inflammation,  or  if  septic  intoxication 
arise  from  invasion  of  the  moist  necrosed  tissue  with  putrefactive  bac- 
teria. The  general  condition  and  age  of  the  patient  play  an  important 
part  in  arriving  at  correct  prognostic  conclusions.  Patients  debilitated 
from  antecedent  acute  or  chronic  disease  are  in  greater  peril  of  life  than 
robust,  healthy  persons  whose   circulation  and  tissue  resistance  have 
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not  been  inipivired.  '  Infants  and  the  aged  Buccunib  to  gangrene  more 
reiulily  than  young  nilults  and  persona  in  middle  life,  although  the  g.in- 
greue  iimy  have  resulted  from  the  same  causes,  reached  the  same  extent, 
And  inociilnted  tbe  same  parts.  Giuigrene  of  some  important  orgitn,  us 
the  lungs  or  iutestines,  is  more  dangerous  to  life  than  peripheral  gan- 
grene. The  co-existence  of  complications,  such  as  diabetes,  Bright's 
disease,  tuberculosis,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  will  influence  tbe  prognosis  correspondingly. 

Traatment, — The  prophylactic  treatment  includes  such  measures, 
medicinal,  dietetic,  and  otberwise,  that  are  calculated  to  improve  the 
blood-supply  of  the  part  threatened  with  gangrene,  and,  if  this  has 
occiiiTcd  or  is  inevitable,  to  prevent  putrefaetion  of  the  dead  tissues. 
In  tUreateneii  gangrene  from  ohstiuction  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb, 
the  establisbmeiit  of  collateral  circulation  must  be  aided  by  placing  the 
limb  in  an  liorizontal  or  slightly-elevated  position,  and  by  the  external 
application  of  dry  beat.  In  tlie  aged  suffering  from  premonitory  periph- 
eral symptoms  of  gangrene,  its  actual  occurrence  can  often  be  postponed 
by  massage,  rubbing  the  limb  from  the  toes  toward  the  body  for  ten  or 
fifteen  mioulea  twice  daily,  and  by  tbe  avoidance  of  all  causes  which 
would  bring  about  stasis  in  the  enfeebled  blood-vessels.  The  minutest 
lesions  of  the  skin,  aa  abrasions,  corns,  buuions,  ulcers,  etc.,  ehoukl 
receive  careful  attention  in  all  persons  the  subjecta  of  a  feeble  circulation, 
as  they  frequently  are  the  starting-point  of  a  gangrenous  inflammation. 
Diabetic  persons  are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  attacked  with  gangrene 
after  tbe  slightest  operation  or  the  most  inaignifleant  injury,  and  oJi  this 
account  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  urine  before  undeitaking  an 
operation  <m  persons  presenting  tbe  faintest  evidence  of  this  disease. 
As  most  forms  of  gangrene  are  of  mycotic  origin,  all  infective  atria 
should  be  protected  against  infection  from  without  by  thorough  antiseptic 
precautions.  Tbe  prevention  of  decubitus  has  already  been  referred  to, 
and  here  will  be  only  mentioned  the  necessity  of  securing  for  the 
necrosed  tissues  an  aseptic  condition  by  rigid  cleanliness  and  antiseptic 
measures  in  cases  where  tile  necrosis  has  occurred,  or  where  it  cannot  be 
prevented.  In  moist  gangrene  tbe  prevention  of  putrefaction  is  a  most 
dilHcult  task.  Where  gangrene  of  this  type  has  occurred  or  is  antici- 
pated, the  whole  surface  far  beyond  the  area  involved  or  threatened 
should  be  rendered  aseptic  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preparation  for 
an  oj>eration,  and  tbe  parts  protected  as  far  as  possible  against  invasion 
with  putrefactive  bacteria  by  an  absorbent  antiseptic  dressing.  A  few 
layers  of  gauze  and  a  thick  compress  of  salicylated  cotton  answer  an 
excellent  purpose  in  meeting  this  indication.  If  gangrene  with  putre- 
faction has  occurred,  tbe  etiological  indications  for  local  treatment  are 
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best  met  by  multiple  incisions  through  the  necrosed  tissues  and  und^.r- 
mined  skin  and  the  application  of  a  compress  wrung  out  of  a  1-per-cent. 
solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum.  If  the  foetor  is  intense,  Labarraque's 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  properly  diluted,  answers  an  admirable 
purpose.  In  gangrene  with  partial  separation  of  the  sloagh  and 
considerable  undermining,  permanent  irrigation  with  either  of  these 
preparations  answers  the  best  purpose.  All  patients  suffering  from 
gangrene  are  debilitated  from  antecedent  or  concomitant  causes,  and 
consequently  are  badly  affected  by  any  form  of  the  so-called  antiphlo- 
gistic or  sedative  treatment.  Fever  is  always  the  result  of  the  entrance 
of  septic  material,  and  should  therefore  not  be  treated  by  antipyretics, 
but  by  local  measures  directed  toward  the  primary  cause.  Quinine  in 
sedative  doses  does  more  harm  than  good.  Venitrum  viride,  tartar 
emetic,  and  the  innumerable  chemical  substances  which  have  recently 
been  so  much  lauded  as  anti-fever  remedies  should  never  be  prescribed 
in  the  treatment  of  fever  attending  necrosis.  The  patient's  strength 
must  be  supported  from  the  beginning  by  a  liberal  diet  and  the  use  of 
stimulants.  If  the  heart's  action  is  feeble,  digitalis  can  be  given  with 
benefit.  Quinine  in  tonic  doses  is  indicated.  Anorexia  not  dependent 
on  high  fever  calls  for  some  one  or  a  combination  of  bitter  tonics.  The 
part  affected  must  be  placed  at  rest  and  in  a  position  most  favorable  for 
the  passage  of  the  blood  throngli  the  capillaries. 

The  question  of  removal  of  gangrenous  tissue  and  the  amputation 
of  a  gangrenous  limb  should  receive  thoughtful,  conscientious  consider- 
ation before  an  operation  is  undertaken.  The  favorable  results  which 
have  followed  the  operative  removal  of  a  gangrenous  part  after  the  line 
of  demarcation  had  formed,  and  the  great  mortality  of  operations  under- 
taken without  such  a  positive  indication,  have  led  many  good  surgeons 
to  advise  posti)onement  of  all  operative  procedure  until  nature  has  indi- 
cated the  site  of  opcmtion.  This  conservative  rule,  however,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  teachings  of  modern  surc^ery.  We  know  that  death  in 
cases  of  rapidly-spreading  gangrene  is  caused  b}'  septic  intoxication.  We 
also  know  that  the  cause  of  the  septic  intoxication  inhabits  the  dead 
tissue,  and  we  are  also  aware  that  the  extension  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  gangrene  (vessel-obstrnction),  ascending  thrombosis  in  the  arteries, 
and  ascending  thrombo-phlebitis  in  tlie  veins  proceed  from  the  gangre- 
nous part.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  delay  of  operative  measures  in 
the  treatment  of  gangrene  until  the  line  of  demarcation  has  been  estab- 
lished would  be  to  wait  for  something  which,  in  the  most  urgent  cases, 
never  occurs.  In  the  absence  of  sym])toms  indicating  danger  from 
septicjeraia  it  is  not  only  advisable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  postpone 
the  operative  removal  of  the  gangrenous  part  until  nature  locates  the 
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site  for  tbe  operaLion  by  tfae  formation  of  the  liue  of  demarcatiuu.  In 
aseptic  dry  gangrene  involving  parts  where  no  fornidl  o|>eratioii  is  necee- 
sary  to  eeoure  a  favorable  healing,  later  spoQtaneouB  elimiuation  ehouid 
be  waited  for,  and  after  separation  of  the  necrosed  tissue  the  gran  u  In  tin }; 
surface  ia  treated  in  t)ie  usual  mauiier.  lu  moist  gangrene  the  dead 
tissue  is  removed  as  soon  as  partial  sepuratiuu  has  taken  place  by  divid- 
ing nitb  scissors  the  more  resistant  etruutures,  ns  fascia  and  tendons, 
after  which  the  resulting  wound  is  treated  upon  itntlseptic  principles. 
In  gangrene  of  the  extremities  amputation  can  be  done  safely,  and  with 
good  prospects  of  success,  as  soon  as  the  line  of  demarcation  hiis 
formed.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  remove  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  healthy  tissue  by  carrying  the  incisions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
flaps  composed  of  healthy  tissue  simply  long  enougli  to  cover  the  bone. 
No  typical  operation  should  be  adopted,  as  the  flaps  must  be  made  not 
in  conformity  with  any  text-book  rules,  but  the  condition  of  the  limb.  If 
the  patient  is  febrile,  ami  the  character  of  the  fever  indicates  as  its 
origin  the  gangrenous  part,  del.iy,  to  say  the  least,  is  attended  hy  in- 
creased danger  of  extension  of  the  gangrene,  and  death  from  septiciemiB. 
Such  cases  fare  hest  at  the  hands  of  prudent  but  courageous  surgeons. 
Procrastination  in  such  cases  is  a  sign  of  timidity  or  ignorance.  What 
B8  to  be  done  must  be  done  at  once.  Tbe  ]):Ltiei]t  find  friends  must  be 
made  ACfpiainted  with  the  dangers  incident  to  delay,  and  the  only  pros- 
pect of  recovery  by  early  amputation.  Consultation  with  one  or  more 
of  the  neighboring  physicians  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  such  cases. 
Fortified  by  a  fair  understanding  with  the  patient  and  his  friends,  8ui>- 
portcd  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  one  or  more  of  his  colleagues,  no 
surgeon  need  fear  to  follow  the  dictates  of  liis  conscience,  even  in  the 
most  unpromising  cases.  The  distinguished  Hiieter  related  several  cases 
where  early  amputation  saved  the  lives  of  patients  who  were  in  stupor 
from  the  effects  of  septic  intoxicntion  to  such  an  extent  that  an  anics- 
thetic  was  unnecessary.  Early  amputation  should  be  urged  and  done 
in  all  cases  where  life  is  placed  in  jeopardy  from  absorption  of  septic 
material  from  the  gangrenous  |Mirt.  The  results  after  amputation  under 
surh  circumstances  will  always  remain  uncertain,  because  in  many  in- 
stances futnl  general  infection  occurs  soon  after  the  development  of  the 
first  general  symptoms,  and  the  local  infection  ft-equently  extends  to  the 
site  of  operation,  rendering  a  recurrence  of  gangrene  in  the  stump  a 
great  probability.  Amputation  shonhl  be  done,  as  near  as  possible, 
through  healthy  tissue.  Much  pood  judgment  is  necessary  to  determine 
this  location.  It  is  safe  to  maintain  that,  the  more  acute  the  attack,  the 
more  distant  should  the  amputation  be  made  from  the  apparent  boundary- 
line  of  the  gangrene.     In  gangrene  from  obstruction  of  a  large  blood- 
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vessel  and  in  gangrene  attended  by  ascending  tlirombo-phlebitis,  arterial 
thrombosis,  or  both  of  these  conditions,  the  line  of  amputation  should 
invariably  fall  through  a  point  where  the  vessels  are  patent;  otherwise,  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  is  almost  sure  to  take  phice.  The  concensus 
of  0[)inion  of  modern  surgeons  is  in  favor  of  amputation  for  diabetic 
gangrene;  that  is,  in  gangrene  of  the  foot,  amputation,  as  a  rule, 
should  be  made  above  the  knee-joint.  Before  the  amputation  is  made 
the  part  to  be  removed  should  be  enveloped  in  towels  wrung  out  in 
an  antiseptic  solution  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contamination  of 
the  wound  with  septic  material  from  the  dead  tissue.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  mention  that  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  should  never  be  useil,as 
by  its  application  septic  material  might  be  forced  into  the  circulation. 
The  linil)  should  be  rendered  as  nearly  bloodless  as  possible  by  holding 
it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  perpendicular  position,  when  an  elastic  con- 
strictor is  applied  some  distance  above  the  point  selected  for  the  ampu- 
tation. In  septic  patients  the  parench3-niatous  oozing  sometimes  is 
diflicult  to  control,  but  is  managed  most  snccessfully  by  keeping  the 
limb  in  the  elevated  position,  and  b}'  making  surface-pressure  with  a 
large,  Hat  sponge  or  gauze  compress  wrung  out  in  hot  water.  As  most 
of  these  patients  are  prostrated  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  they 
are  liable  Lo  sullcr  from  shock,  and  measures  should  be  resorted  to 
to  prrveiit  this  complication,  or,  at  least,  diminish  its  severity.  For 
tills  puipose  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  yj,}  to  ^J^  grain  of  atropia 
with  -J-  grain  of  morphia  or  ^^q  urain  of  strvchnia  is  administered  be- 
fore the  anaisthetic  is  diminisheil.  Two  ounces  of  whisky  or  the  same 
amount  of  brandy  should  be  given  at  the  same  time  by  the  stomach, 
or,  pre  feral  )ly,  ]>er  rectum.  Ether  is  preferable  to  chloroform  in  these 
cases  as  an  anicsthetic.  After  the  operation  the  most  careful  after- 
treatment  is  required  to  meet  possible  emergencies.  Shock  is  treated 
by  alcoholic  stimulants,  camphorated  oil,  musk,  str3''chnia,  and  coffee. 
If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  brandy,  whisky,  or  coffee  is  administered 
by  the  rectum.  Camphorated  oil  or  musk  is  given  hj'podermatically 
every  half-hour  until  the  patient  reacts.  External  heat  is  usefdl  in 
relieving  congestions  of  internal  organs  and  in  stimulating  the  action 
of  the  heart.  Amputation  wounds  made  through  tissues  that  are  not 
positivelj^  known  to  be  aseptic  should  always  be  drained ;  this  is  the 
more  necessary  if  the  soft  tissues  are  adematous.  Should  the  tissues  at 
the  seat  of  amputation  not  present  a  satisfactory  appearance,  it  is  advis- 
able to  go  nj)  higher,  more  especially  if  the  vessels  are  obstructed  by  a 
thrombus.  The  fate  of  the  patient  is  decided  within  a  few  days  afler 
the  amputation.  The  most  favorable  sym])tom  is  a  reduction  of  the 
temperature  to  normal  within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  which  will 
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be  the  ease  if  the  fever  has  been  caused  by  a  septic  intoxication.  With 
the  removal  of  the  tissues  which  furnished  the  toxic  substances  and  the 
elimination  of  these  through  the  secretory  organs,  the  septic  symptoms 
subside ;  and  if  the  patient  have  enough  strength  left  to  carry  him  over 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  the  prospects  of  recovery  are 
good.  If  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  a  progressive  sepsis,  the  amputa- 
tion, in  all  probabilit}^  will  prove  powerless  as  a  life-saving  measure,  as 
the  microbes  which  have  reached  the  circulation  reproduce  themselves 
with  great  rapidity,  and  death  from  this  cause  results  within  a  few  hours 
to  several  days.  Prompt  improvement  soon  after  tlie  operation,  with 
recurrence  of  febrile  symptoms  in  a  few  days,  indicates  the  occurrence 
of  gangrene  in  the  stump.  Such  symptoms  demand  a  change  of  dressing. 
If  gangrene  is  present  all  sutures  are  removed  and  a  thorough  local  disin- 
fection practiced,  after  which  the  stump  should  be  treated  by  constant 
Irrigation.  Re-amputation  at  this  time  would,  in  all  probability,  prove 
fatal,  and  reliance  on  local  disinfection,  combined  with  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants and  tonics,  is  advised,  with  a  feeble  hope  that  these  measures  may 
become  the  means  of  limiting  the  extension  of  the  disease  and  of  sup- 
porting the  heart's  action  until  the  line  of  demarcation  is  established, 
when  the  surgeon's  services  are  again  required  to  assist  nature's  efforts 
in  the  elimination  of  the  dead  tissues.  In  noma  and  hospital  gangrene 
the  infected  tissues  are  removed  with  the  sharp  spoon,  and  after  thorough 
antiseptic  irrigation  the  actual  cautery  is  applied,  and  the  further  man- 
agement of  the  wound  is  the  same  as  in  case  of  infected  wounds  from 
other  causes.  Chlorinated  water  and  a  solution  of  bromine  are  excellent 
preparations  after  the  primary  disinfection  and  cauterization  in  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

Suppuration, 
bacteriological  causes  and  histogenesis  of  suppuration. 

Suppuration  is  the  most  frequent  termination  of  acute  inflamiuatiou. 
Inflammation  terminating  in  the  formation  of  pus  is  called  suppurative, 
both  on  account  of  its  etiology  and  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory 
product.  Suppuration  is  the  process  by  which  the  morphological 
elements  of  the  inflammatory  product,  the  leucocytes,  and  embryonal 
cells  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  Suppurative  inflammation  is 
caused  hy  the  action  upon  the  tissues  of  sixicific  microorganismis,  the 
pus-microbes,  and  the  transformation  of  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells 
into  pus-corpuscles  is  accomplished  by  the  same  cause.  The  brilliaot 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds 
made  it  exceedingly  probable  that  all  wound-infective  diseases  are  caused 
by  living  microorganisms.  The  probability  was  increased  when  Koch, 
in  1879,  showed  the  direct  connection  existing  between  certain  traumatic 
infective  diseases  in  animals  and  the  never-absent  definite  microorgan- 
isms. It  requires  no  longer  any  arguments  to  show,  at  this  time,  that 
all  inflammatory  wound  complications,  among  them  suppuration,  are, 
without  exception,  caused  by  tlie  introduction  into  the  tissues  of  specific 
pathogenic  microbes.  Etiologically,  most  of  tlie  purulent  processes 
constitute  more  of  a  unity  than  was  formerly  believed,  and  the  clinical 
varieties  are  mostly  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  infection,  the 
manner  of  localization,  and  the  degree  of  resistance  possessed  by  the 
tissues.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  asser- 
tion is  furnii^hed  by  the  fact  that  the  same  streptococcus  which  produces 
:i  simple  abscess  is  likewise  the  most  frequent  cause  of  progressive  gan- 
grene, and  of  that  most  grave  form  of  suppuration, — pyemia. 

I.    HISTORY   OF   MICROBIC   ORIGIN   OF   SUPPURATION. 

As  in  the  case  of  nearly'  all  infective  diseases,  years  l>efore  the 
specific  pus-microbes  were  discovered  living  organisms  were  found  in  pus 
and  described,  and  were  believed  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  suppura- 
tion. More  than  twentv-five  vears  a<;o  Klebs  discovered,  in  the  tubnli 
uriniferi  in  cases  of  pyelonephritis  following  suppurative  cystitis,  between 
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tlie  puB-cells, Binall,rouml  cocui,  wUicli  lie  believed  iiroiluced  ihe  iiirectioii. 
It)  1872  tlie  saute  autlior  published  tlie rusult  of  Ills  reseaiclics, during  lliii 
Franco-Prussian  war,  on  Beptiu-wouiid  iliseaseB.  In  tills  work  lie  again 
relerred  to  tUe  iHleiodrganisms  which  lie  Imd  previously  described,  and 
showed  that  they  c:Eisted  in  the  tissLicB  and  organs — the  seat  of  snppii- 
lative  inflainnialion — iiefore  pus  hmi  Ibruied.  He  also  showed  how  tliese 
III ii:rourgaii isms  enter  the  eircuhition  and  liecouie  the  direct  csiuse  of 
tiathologicid  conditions  iu  distant  organs.  Even  at  tiiat  time  he  placed 
^reat  stress  on  the  fact  tliat,  ns  long  as  the  cocci  remained  only  in  th« 
tissues  at  the  point  of  infection,  tbey  produce  only  local  inflammation  or 
necrosis,  but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  circulation  fever  and  other  symp- 
toms of  general  septic  infection  follow. 

Ogaton,  the  discoverer  of  piis-microlies,  published  the  results  of  his 
observations  and  researches  In  1881.  This  patient  investigator  examined 
the  pns  of  69  abscesses  for  niieriiorganiams,  and  found  in  17  of  them  a 
chain  coccus  (streptococcus),  in  31  cocci  which  arranged  themselves  in 
gronps  which  resemble  a  biincb  of  grapes  (stapliylococciis),  and  in  16 
both  of  these  forms  were  present.  In  cold  abscess  lie  was  uniible  to  find 
either  of  these  microorganisms.  He  also  ascertained  that  these  two 
forms  of  microbes  differed  in  their  manner  of  dilTiision  in  and  action  on 
the  tissues,  as  the  streptococcus,  following  the  lymph-channels  and  con- 
nective-tissue spaces,  was  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  dilTuse  suppurative 
processes,  while  the  staphylococcus  was  found  by  him  only  in  abscesses 
which  were  circumscribed. 

Rosenbnch  took  up  the  work  where  Ogston  left  it,  and,  as  the  frnit 
of  a  number  of  years  of  patient  study  and  research,  published  his 
classical  work  in  1884  ("  Microti  rgan  ism  en  bei  den  Wund  infections 
Krankheiten  des  Menschen,"  Wiesbaden,  1884).  This  work  must  serve 
as  a  basis  for  all  future  research  on  suppurative  Inflammation,  Roscn- 
l>acb  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  otfere<l  by  an  improved  technique 
ill  bacteriolo<iical  research,  cultivated  the  different  pus-microbes  upon 
solid  nutrient  media,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  in  the  raacroscoj)- 
ical  appearances  of  the  cultures  of  the  different  kinds  of  pus-microbes, 
which  enabled  him  to  differentiate  between  them  by  the  naked-eye 
nppearances  of  the  cultures  upon  the  different  nutrient  substances.  He 
discovereti  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  the  micrococcus  pyo- 
genes tenuis,  and  three  kinds  of  bacillus  saprogenes. 

Paaset  should  be  mentioned  next  In  the  long  list  of  distinguished 
names  of  original  investigators  who  have  made  the  bacteriology  of 
suppuration  a  spect.il  study.  He  discovered  and  described  the  staphy* 
lococcua  citrens  and  the  staphylococcus  cereus  albus  and  fiavus.  and  from 
a  perirectal  abscess  he  cultivated  the  bacillus  pyogenes  fcetidus.     The 
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streptococcus  which  he  found  he  maiiitnined  was  different  from  the  one 
described  by  Rosenbach,  as  it  resembled  more  closel}'  the  streptococcus 
of  erysipelas,  but  this  claim  has  not  been  substantiated  by  subsequent 
investigations.  The  bacillus  pyoc3'aneus  was  described  b}*  Gessnrd  and 
Clmrrin.  The  gonococcus,  the  si)ecific  microbe  of  gonorrhoea,  was  dis- 
covered bj-  Neis5M»r,  in  1879.  In  our  own  country  the  microorganisms 
of  pus  have  been  studied  by  such  men  as  Sternberg,  Osier,  Councilman, 
Welch,  Ernst,  and  Park. 

II.    INDIRECT  CAUSES  OF   SUPPURATION. 

Inflammation  produces  in  the  tissues  conditions  which  must  be 
regarded  as  indirect  causes  of  suppuration.  These  conditions  favor  the 
suppurative  process  by  bringing  the  histological  elements  of  the  inflam- 
matory product  in  a  position  or  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  which 
impairs  or  suspends  their  nutrient  supply.  In  acute  inflammation  the 
connective-tissue  spaces  become  crowded,  in  a  short  time,  with  the 
corpuscular  elements  of  the  bloo<l,  which,  by  their  presence  in  such  great 
number,  cause  dilatation  of  these  spaces  and  pressure  upon  the  adjacent 
capillary  vessels,  which  oftcMi  result  in  complete  stasis  and  consequently 
arrest  of  blood-supply.  In  consequence  of  suspended  nutrition  arising 
from  vascular  obstruction,  the  leucocytes  undergo  coagulation  necrosis 
and  lose  their  power  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms. If  inflammation  attack  the  fixed  tissue-cells  with  an  in- 
tensity short  of  producing  necrosis,  the  cells  proliferate  and  the 
embryonal  cells  thus  produced  constitute  another  source  of  histological 
elements  of  the  inflammatory  product.  If  the  cells  are  produced  in 
excess  of  the  ca[)acity  of  the  inflamed  part  to  supply  them  with  new 
blood-vossels,  the  local  anuMuia  thus  created  places  them  in  the  same 
unfnvorable  condition  as  the  leucoc^'tes  in  the  crowded  connective-tissue 
spncoSjiind  they  arc  exposed  to  the  same  risk  of  death  from  malnutrition. 
If,  as  the  result  of  rai)id  tissue  proliferation  and  local  ischaemia,  the 
emhryonal  cell  become  completely  detached  from  the  matrix  which 
produced  it,  it  is  placed  in  the  worst  condition,  so  far  as  its  vitality 
and  vei2:et:vtive  capacities  are  concerned,  and  it  readily  succumbs  to 
the  deleterious  action  of  the  pus-microbes.  It  can  he  set  down  as 
a  rule  that  all  conditions,  local  or  general,  which  impair  cell  nutri- 
tion favor  the  suppurative  process.  Suppuration  in  inflammatory  foci 
is  always  observed  first  where  cell  nutrition  is  most  impaired,  hence 
in  the  primtirv  inflammatory  product  among  the  leucocytes  most 
distant  from  capillary  vessels,  and  among  embryonal  cells  that  have 
become  isolated  or  occupy  a  place  most  remote  from  the  vascular 
supply. 
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m.    DIRECT   CAUSES   OF   SOFPURATION. 

Clinical  suppuration  is  caused  by  the  notion  of  pus-microbes  on  the 
leucocytes  ami  embryonal  cells,  by  which  these  cells,  the  moi-pliologieal 
elements  of  the  inBummfttory  product,  nre  converted  into  piig-corpiiaclee. 
A  nnmber  of  inveati  git  tors  mnintain  that  suppuration  can  be  produced 
artificially  in  animals  by  injecting  into  the  tissues  certain 

Chemical  Pyogenic  Substances. — Tlie  Biilistsmces  which  have  been 
found  to  possess  the  property  of  exciting  suppurative  inflammation  are 
metallic  mercury,  turpentine,  and  croton-oil.  Councilman  introduced 
turpentine  and  croton-oil  in  aseptic  glass  capsules  into  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  animals  under  strict  antiseptic  precautious,  and, 
after  the  wound  had  healed  and  the  capsules  Lad  become  encysted,  rup- 
tured tbem  snhcutaneousty.  He  found  that  lx>th  of  these  substances 
caused  a  circumscribed  suppunitiou.  Uskolf  claimed  that  a  consider-* 
able  quantity  of  indifTorent  substances,  such  as  milk,  olive-oil,  etc.,  if 
injected  subcutaneously  in  animals,  either  at  once  or  by  repeating  the 
injection  from  time  to  time,  caused  suppuration,  and  that  turpentine 
administered  in  the  same  manner  always  acted  as  a  pyogenic  agent, 
Ortbmann,  under  Roscnbach's  supervision,  repeated  UskofTs  experi- 
ments, and,  by  resorting  to  more  strict  antiseptic  precautious,  could  not 
verify  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  pus-pro- 
ducing properties  of  indifferent  substances.  His  experiments  with  croton- 
oil,  tiu'iientine,  and  metallic  mercury  always  rt^sulted  in  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  Grawitz  and  de  Bary  ascertained  tliat  croton-oil,  when 
injected  in  small  quantities  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  rabbits, 
caused  a  serous  transudation  or  a  fibrinous  exudation,  while  larger  doses 
acted  as  a  caustic,  and  were  only  occasionally  followed  by  suppuration. 
If  they  injected  a  mixture  of  pus-microbes  and  croton-oil  it  always  was 
followed  by  the  formation  of  pus.  They  maintained  that  certain  cjiemi- 
c.il  substances,  used  in  a  definite  degree  of  concentmtion,  injected  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  animals,  prepared  the  tissues  for  the  growth 
of  the  pU8-microhes.  From  a  later  series  of  experiments  Grawitz 
liecamc  more  firmly  convinced  that  aseptic  turpentine,  used  in  sufficient 
quantities,  always  causes  a  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  connective 
tissue.  Inoculations  of  different  nutrient  media  with  pus  produced  by 
turpentine  sliowed  that  it  contained  no  pus-microbes.  He  also  deler- 
tnined  that  such  chemical  pus  had  a  destructive  effect  on  pus-microbes. 
'I'liis  action  of  sterile  pus  lie  attributes  not  to  the  presence  of  ptomaines, 
liiit  to  the  action  of  its  albuminous  constituents.  His  experiments  also 
lead  to  the  important  observation  ttiat  when  gelatin  cultures  are  over- 
saturated  with  albumen,  or  peptone,  pus-microbes  cease  to  mnltiply. 
Very  recently  Rosenbacb  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  has 
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convinced  him  that  the  chemical  pyogenic  substances  which  have  been 
mentioned,  when  injected  into  the  tissues  of  animals,  cause  suppuration 
independently  of  the  presence  of  pus-microbes.  Reichel  has  made  nu- 
merous experiments  on  animals  by  injecting  gradually-increasing  doses 
of  pus-microl>es  or  their  ptomaines  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  has 
proved  that  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  is  procured,  by  this  treatment, 
to  infection  with  large  doses  of  pus-microbes,  which,  in  other  animals 
not  thus  treated,  produced  fatal  suppurative  peritonitis.  He  maintains 
that  suppuration  caused  by  microbes  and  their  chemical  products  is  in 
80  far  different  that  the  former  ma}'  produce  metastases,  while  the  8U{v 
puration  caused  exclusively  by  ptomaines  always  remains  local.  Buchner 
has  recently  demonstrated,  by  experiments,  that  sterilized  cultures  of  a  long 
list  of  bacteria — seventeen  species  tested — give  rise  to  suppuration  when 
injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  The  same  author  has  also  shown 
that  the  pyogenic  action  of  these  cultures  is  due  to  the  dead  microbes, 
as  injections  of  the  clear  filtrate  yielded  only  negative  results.  The  tox- 
albumin  of  staphylococcus  aureus  killed  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  within 
a  few  days,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
post-mortem  appearances  were  necrosis  or  purulent  infiltration  at  the 
point  of  injection,  with  external  changes  which  were  characteristic  of 
inflammation. 

Among  those  who,  from  their  own  experimental  work,  have  come  to 
diametrically  opposite  conclusions  can  be  mentioned  Scheuerlen,  Ruiys, 
Nathan,  and  Biondi. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  how  very  difficult  it  is,  in  experiment- 
ing on  animals  with  indifferent  substances  and  chemical  irritants,  to 
procure  for  the  seat  of  injection  a  perfectly  aseptic  condition,  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  conceive  that  opinions  still  differ  in  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate and  essential  cause  of  suppuration.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
certain  chemical  pyogenic  substances,  when  injected  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties into  the  tissues  of  animals,  have  the  power  to  produce  suppuration, 
inflammation  and  suppuration  produced  in  such  a  manner  do  not  repre- 
sent clinically  suppurative  atfections.  Neither  the  inflammation  nor  the 
suppuration  following  such  experiments  are  progressive  in  their  charac- 
ter. The  chemical  substances  produce  inflammation  over  an  area  which 
corresponds  with  the  extent  of  its  diffusion,  and  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  inflammatory  product  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles  by  the 
destructive  action  of  the  substance  in  their  protoplasm.  The  whole 
course  of  the  artificial  affection  remains  aseptic  throughout,  and  the  pus 
which  is  produced  is  aseptic  and  sterile, — not  clinical,  but  chemical, 
pus. 

In  suppuration,  as  we  see  it  at  the  bedside,  the  direct  cause  which 
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produced  it  muUiplks  in  tlm  tissues;  beiice  its  tuiiiluiicj'  to  becuiiie  [)i'o- 
gressive,  ami  rroni  tbe  jms  wliicli  is  produced  tbe  imiiii.'dL:ttuiiiid  essential 
ciiiiae — tlie  piis-micmbes — cnii  be  cultivated.  I'raclicnllj',  in  man,  tlie 
occurrence  of  suppuration  Trom  the  nctioii  of  pyogenic  ciiumicul  sub- 
stances would  be  possible  only  on  tbe  surface  of  the  body, 

Pus-Mlorobes. — Tbat  the  pus-microbes  are  the  immediate  and  essen- 
tial caune  of  suppurative  inflammation  and  pus  formation  hag  been  wr'll 
e»iabhthed  hij  clinical  ubnervalion  and  experinieulation.  Clinical  experi- 
ence during  tbe  last  twenty-four  years  lias  shown  beyond  all  doubt  tliat 
Buppurationiu  wounds  can  be  prevented  by  measures  wbicb  are  calculated 
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to  remove,  destroy,  and  exclutJB  pathogenic  microtit^anisms  from  nilli- 
out. 

Rosenbacli  discovered  that,  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  a  small  quantity  of  a 
pure  culture  of  tlie  stapliylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  injected  under  tins 
skin  produced  a  must  violent  suppurative  in  flam  nmt  ion  ;  cultures  of  tbe 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  Lad  the  same  elicct.  Cultui-es  of  the 
Blreptococcns  pyogenes  produced  only  slight  inflammation  iu  rabbits, 
while  they  proved  very  fatal  in  mice, 

Fasset  procured  a  pure  culture  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogeuea 
aureus,  about  the  size  of  a  i}ea,  wbicli  bad  been  grown  upon  potato, 
and  mixed  it  with  1  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water.  Of  tliia  mixture 
he  injected  nndor  the  skin  of  a  mouse  0.1  cubic  centimetre  ;  the  nuiiiiul 
recovered.     Another  mouse  was  treated  in    tbe  same   manner,  but  0.4 
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cubic  centimetre  of  a  liquefied -gelatin  culture  was  used,  and  this 
Aiiiroal  died  in  eighteen  hours.  Cocci  were  found  in  the  blood.  In  rabbits 
and  dogs  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  1  cubic  centimetre  of  liquid-^la- 
tin  culture  of  the  aureus  usually  produced  an  abscess  at  the  |>oint  of 
inoculation.  If  the  dose  was  increased  to  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
same  culture  the  animals  died  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  At 
the  same  time  a  local  inflauinmtion  was  found  at  the  site  of  inoculation. 
In  all  of  the  fatal  cases  the  pus-microbe  was  found  in  the  blood.  Of  the 
culture  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  it  was  found  necessary  to  inject  a 
considerable  quantity  in  order  to  produce  suppuration.  Liquefied-gela- 
tin  cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  albus,  in  doses 
of  1  cubic  centimetre,  injected  into  the  sibdominal  cavity  of  rabbits,  were 
well  tolerated,  and  death  was  produced  only  when  the  dose  was  increased 
to  frou)  4  to  6  cubic  centimetres.  Injection  of  cultures  of  the  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  even  better  tolerated, 
and  usually  had  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  animal  died  of 
septic  peritonitis.  A  needle  dipped  into  a  culture  of  pus-microbes  he 
could  insert  into  joints  without  causing  suppuration ;  but  the  injection 
of  from  0.3  to  0.5  cubic  centimetre  of  a-  mixture  of  pus-microbes,  sus- 
pended in  distilled  water,  into  the  hip-joint  of  rabbits,  was  followed  by 
suppurative  arthritis,  rupture  of  the  capsule,  and  diffuse  para-articular 
phlegmonous  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  often  death  of  the 
animal.  Injection  of  1  or  2  drops  of  a  liquefied-gelatin  culture  of  the 
stapliyloooecus  pyogenes  aureus,  or  albus,  into  a  vein  of  a  rabbit  did  not 
produce  any  serious  disturbance;  but  if  the  dose  was  increased  to  from 
0.5  to  1  cubic  centimetre,  it,  as  a  rule,  caused  a  fatal  disease.  In  such 
cases  multiple  suppurating  foci  were  found  in  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen, 
and  lungs,  with  pleuritis  and  peritoneal  effusion,  pericarditis,  and 
myocarditis  ;  also  serous  and  purulent  effusions  into  joints  and  muscular 
abscesses. 

The  effect  of  inoculation  with  pus-microbes  in  man  is  the  same  as  in 
animals.  Garrl'  made  a  superficial  abrasion  on  one  of  his  fingers,  and 
applied  a  pure  ciilture  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus;  the  only 
symptom  observed  was  a  slight  redness  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  inoculation.  He  then  made  three  small  incisions,  and  inocu- 
lated himself  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  culture,  which  was  followed 
by  superficial  suppuration. 

Felileisen  repeated  precisel}*  similar  experiments  upon  himself  with 
cultures  of  different  kiuds  of,  pus-microbes,  and,  if  he  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing siippuration,  this  was  alwa3^s  very  sligiit.  lie  also  found  that  minute 
doses,  administered  suhcutaneonsly,  were  harmless;  while  larger  doses, 
suspended  in  water,  almost  without  exception  caused  abscesses,  and,  in 
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aiiitn»]fl,  very  large  doses  produced  death  from  aepaia  liefore  suppuration 
Could  take  place.  Bookliardt  introduced  n  trace  of  a  mixed  culture  of 
Btapiiylococcus  aureus  and  albua  iuto  tlie  cutis  of  iiis  left  fore-finger ; 
fclter  forty-eifjlit  lioura  a  small  abscess  had  formed,  wbicli  was  opened, 
and  in  the  pus  tbe  same  microbes  were  demonstrated.  Bumm  injected  a 
pure  culture  uf  tbe  yellow  staphylococcus  iuto  tbe  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  his  own  arm,  and  into  the  arms  of  two  other  persons.  In  each  in- 
stance an  abscess  developed,  which  varied  from  tbe  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  to  that  of  a  inan'a  flat,  according  to  the  time  which  ela[»8ed  before 
they  were  opened.  In  tiie  pus  of  these  abscesses  the  same  pus-microbe 
which  had  been  injected  was  found.  The  above  observations  are  con- 
clusive in  showing  that  pus-microbes  can  be  cultivated  from  the  pus  of 
every  acute  abscess,  and  tbnt,  in  man  and  animals,  the  injection  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  pure  culture  into  the  tissues  is  followed  by  snii- 
puration  ;  and  thus  far  positive  proof  has  been  furnished  of  the  direct 
etiological  relationship  which  exials  between  pus-microbes  and  suppura- 
tion. Rinne  has  recently  published  an  account  of  bis  experiments,  and 
bis  results  are  somewhat  in  conflict  with  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
He  frequently  failed  to  produce  suppurative  inflAmmation,  even  when  be 
injected  a  large  quantity  of  a  pure  culture,  and  by  repeating  the  injec- 
tion from  time  to  time.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that,  when  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  the  tissues  is  rot  diminished,  the  pus-microbes  are  removed 
too  rapidly  to  produce  their  pathogenic  efl'ect.  The  eli'ect  of  inoculation 
with  pus-microbes  will,  of  course,  always  vary,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  microbes  and  tbe  local  and  general  susceptibility  of  tbe  animal 
experimented  on.  Watson  Cheyne  has  shown  most  conclusively  that 
the  number  of  bacteria  introduced  greatly  modifies  not  only  tbe  intensity 
of  the  symptoms,  but  .ilso  tlie  character  of  the  disease.  His  expei'imenta 
were  made  with  cultivations  of  Hauser's  proleiia  vulgaris.  He  estimated 
that  ^  cubic  centimetre  of  an  undiluted  culture  of  this  microbe  con- 
tains 225,000.000  bacteria,  and  when  this  quantity  was  injected  into  the 
muscular  tissue  of  a  rabbit  it  produced  speedy  death.  A  quantity  of 
tbe  same  culture  corresponding  with  -^  cubic  centimetre,  administered 
in  the  same  manner,cau9ed  an  extensive  abscess  at  the  point  of  injection, 
Bud  death  of  tbe  animal  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Doses  of  less  than  ^Jg 
cubic  centimetre  produced  no  effect, — in  fact,  doses  of  less  than  -^^  to  ^Jj 
cubic  centimetre,  or,  in  other  words,  fewer  than  about  18,000,000  hae- 
teria,  seldom  caused  any  positive  result.  Tbe  same  author  found  that  in 
the  case  of  tbe  ataphylococcus  pyogenes  aureiis  it  was  necessary  to 
inject  something  like  1,000,000,000  cocci  into  the  muscles  of  rabbits,  in 
order  to  cause  a  niiiidly-fatal  result,  while  250,000,000  produced  a  small 
KbscesB.     In  the  case   of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  death  did  not  occur  in 
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rabbits  when  fewer  than  1000  bacilli  were  introduced.  He  believes, 
does  Rinne,  that  the  action  of  tlie  preformed  ptomaines  on  the  tissues 
modifies  the  result.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that,  in  the  experiments 
in  which  injection  of  pus-microbes  did  not  produce  suppuration,  an 
insufficient  number  of  active  microbes  were  used,  and  that  where  indif- 
ferent substances  and  chemical  irritants  caused  suppuration  the  implanted 
or  injected  material  was  contaminated,  or  that  infection  at  the  point  of 
injection  occurred  through  the  wound,  or  subsequently  through  the  cir- 
culation. The  latter  method  of  infection  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  an  aseptic  substance  in  the  tissues 
has  apparently  been  the  cause  of  suppuration.  The  tissues  altered  by 
the  action  of  chemical  irritants  constitute  a  foreign  substance,  which 
may  determine  localization  of  microbes  flositing  in  the  circulation,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  tiie  chemical  alterations  whicli  they  have  caused  in  the 
tissues  have  prepared  a  favorable  soil  for  their  reproduction.  Of  late  a 
number  of  pathologists  have  gone  one  step  farther,  and  maintain  that 
pus-microbes  are  not  the  direct  cause  of  suppuration,  but  that  their 
presence  is  essential  for  the  production  of  ptomaines,  to  which  they 
attribute  pyogenic  properties.  If  certain  pyogenic,  aseptic,  chemical 
substances  can  convert  living  cellular  elements  into  pus-corpuscles,  as 
has  been  asserted  upon  good  authority,  we  should  naturally  expect  that 
chemical  substances  produced  by  pus-microbes  in  inflamed  tissue  might 
possess  the  same  pathogenic  property,  and  we  will  briefly  consider  what 
is  known  in  reference  to 

Ptomaines  of  Pus-Microbes  as  a  Cause  of  Suppuration. — Grawitz  and 
de  Bar}',  after  detailing  the  results  of  their  experiments  with  injections 
of  chemical  irritants  in  their  investigations  on  pus  formation,  give  an 
account  of  their  experiments  with  the  ptomaines  of  pus-microbes.  They 
maintain  that  these  ptomaines,  like  chemical  irritants, prepare  the  tissues 
for  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  pus-microbes.  The  action  of  these 
substances  can  be  studied  by  injecting  sterilized  cultures  of  pus-microbes, 
in  which  the  only  active  agents  could  be  the  preformed  toxines.  These 
observers  injected  4  cubic  centimetres  of  a  sterilized  culture  of  the 
staphylococcus  p^'ogenes  aureus  under  the  skin  of  a  dog,  with  the  effect 
of  causing  suppuration.  The  pus  was  examined  for  microbes,  but  none 
were  found.  They  assert  that  the  presence  of  ox3'gen  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  production  of  ptomaines.  G raw itz  experimented  also 
with  a  pure  preparation  of  cadaverin,  prepared  by  Brieger  from  bacteria. 
Cadaverin  is  a  colorless  fluid,  the  chemical  formula  of  which  is  identical 
with  pentamethylendiomin  ;  a  2^per-cent.  solution  of  this  substance 
destroyed  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  in  an  hour,  and  a  small 
quantit}^  added  to  a  culture  of  pus-microbes  arrested  further  growth. 
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A  solution  absiiliitoly  free  from  micrubcs,  injected  uihIit  llio  aliiti  of 
animals,  acconliJig  to  stren^li  mid  qimntit}'  used,  produced  ciiuterizatiOD 
or  iiiflnmmatiuii,  terminating  in  suppur.itiun  or  inflammatory  oedema, 
followed  by  reaolulion  and  absorption.  The  pus  produced  by  cadaverin 
contained  no  bacteria  as  long  as  tbuslcin  remained  intact.  The  injection 
of  a  mixture  of  a  sohitioa  of  cadaverin  and  pus-microbes  was  always 
followed  by  n  progressive  piilegmououa  iuflaminatiun.  Sclienerlen  was 
the  first  to  study  tlie  local  action  of  ptomaines  on  the  tissues.  He  intro- 
duced into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  rabbits  aseptic  glass 
capsules  containing  sterilized  infusion  of  meat.  The  wounds  healed  by 
primary  union.  As  soon  as  the  capsules  had  become  encysted,  he  brcike 
off  both  euds  of  the  capsule,  so  as  to  satui'ate  tlie  tissues  iu  its  imme- 
dinte  vicinity  with  the  fluid  it  contained.  Three  to  six  weeks  after 
implantation  of  the  capsule  an  incision  was  made  down  to  it,  and  the 
parts  submitted  to  a  tliurouglt  examination.  The  ends  of  the  capsnle 
were  always  found  to  contain  a  few  drops  of  thin,  yellow  pus,  wliieli, 
under  the  microscope,  showed  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  that 
fluid.  No  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  Cultivation  experi- 
ments with  the  pus  yielded  negative  results.  It  is  evident  that  suppura- 
tion in  these  instances  was  caused  by  the  action  of  tbe  preformed 
ptomaines  on  the  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells,  and  that  its  extension 
did  not  occur  because  tbe  cause  did  not  multiply  in  the  tissues.  In 
about  twenty  experiments  tbe  pus  was  found  only  inside  of  the  cap- 
sule, Weigert  has  repeatedly  shown  that  the  difference  between  a 
purulent  and  fibrinous  exudation  can  be  readily  demonstrated,  as  the 
former  does  not  coagulate,  although  white  corpuscles  and  plasuia  may  be 
present. 

Klemperer  believes  that  this  difference  is  due  to  previous  destruction 
of  fibrogen  in  the  pus  by  the  pus-microbes.  Tbe  putrid-meat  infusion 
used  by  Sclienerlen  caused  limited  srippuration,  and  on  tliat  account  it 
must  also  have  possessed  the  property  to  prevent  coagulation.  To  prove 
tbis  he  made  the  following  experiment:  Tlie  abdomen  of  a  rabbit  was 
opened  while  tbe  animal  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
blood  was  drawn  directly  from  the  aorta  into  a  glass  tube  coutaining 
putrid  extract  of  meat.  As  the  fiuids  gradually  became  mixed  the  blood 
assumed  a  brownish-red  color;  coagulation  did  not  occur  for  hours  and 
days,  while  in  tlie  control  esperinieiits,  with  solution  of  salt,  the  blood 
coagulated  firmly  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  He  next  made  thirty 
cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  upon  agar-agar  gelatin, 
and  the  same  number  of  cultures  of  tbe  albus,  and  after  completion  of 
tlieir  growth,  fourteen  days  later,  he  sterilized  them  wK.b  boiling  water, 
and,  after  shaking  tbe  fluid,  removed  the  cultures  and  boiled  tliem  for  a 
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few  minutes,  and  finally  filtered  them ;  be  thus  obtained  about  150  culiic 
centimetres  of  a  light-yellow  fluid.  This  was  reduced  to  8  cubic  centi- 
metres by  boiling;  before  using,  the  fluid  was  again  filtered.  The  filtrate 
was  put  in  capsules,  and  after  sealing  their  ends  hermetically  they  were 
inserted  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  animals  with  the 
same  care  as  in  the  preceding  experiments.  The  suppuration  which 
followed  tlie  breaking  of  the  glass  capsule  in  these  cases  was  again  found 
to  be  limited  to  the  space  within  the  capsule,  being  caused  b}'  action  of 
the  preformed  ptomaines  on  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells,  which  found 
their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  glass  capsule. 

The  cadaverin  and  putrcscin,  two  ptomaines  prepared  by  Brieger, 
were  next  experimented  with  in  the  same  manner.  In  preventing  coagu- 
hition  tlie  results  were  even  more  striking  than  with  the  former  8ul>- 
stiinces.  These  experiments  leave  no  doubt  that  ptomaines  derived  from 
P3'ogenic  bacteria  produce  a  chemical  action  on  leucocytes  and  embrj'onal 
cells  b}'  which  they  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  The  suppuration 
thus  produced,  however,  never  extends  beyond  the  tissues  which  are 
brought  in  contact  with  them,  and,  therefore,  always  remains  circum- 
scribed. In  this  respect  the  results  of  the  experiments  just  cited  do  not 
correspond  with  sufypuration  as  we  observe  it  in  practice^  as  here  from 
the  same  causes^  and  apparently  often  under  the  same  conditions^  the 
process  presents  the  greatest  possible  variations  in  reference  to  its  intensity 
and  extent.  In  one  case  the  suppuration  remains  circumscribed^  result- 
ing in  a  furuncle ;  in  others  the  regional  infection  is  more  extensive^  and 
a  dijfuae,  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  the  result;  while  in  the  third  class 
the  local  infection  leads  to  general  systemic  invasion,  and  the  patient  dies 
of  sepsis  or  pysemia.  The  clinical  form  of  suppuration  is  noted  for  the 
progressive  character  of  tlie  infection,  which  is  due  to  the  reproduction 
of  pus-microbes  in  the  tissues  and  the  production  of  ptomaines  pro- 
portion!ite  in  amount  to  the  number  of  microbes  present,  and,  perhaps, 
also  niodilied  to  a  certain  extent  bv  the  character  of  the  soil.     Praeti- 

ft/ 

call}',  the  matter  remains  the  same  as  before  it  was  known  that  the 
ptomaines  i)roduced  in  the  tissues  by  the  pyogenic  microorganisms 
could  cause  suppuration,  as  pus-microbes  must  be  introduced  into  the 
organism,  where  tlie}'^  must  also  find  an  appropriate  soil  for  their  repro- 
duction, before  ptomaines  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity'  to 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  clinical  forms  of  suppuration.  To  the 
practical  surj^eon  it  is  immaterial  to  know  whether  the  transformati<m 
of  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells  is  brought  about  by  the  direct  action 
of  pus-microbes  or  b}'  the  ptomaines  which  the}'  produce  in  the  tissues. 
Description  and  Specific  Action  of  the  Different  Pus-Miorobes. — The 
microbes  which,  when  present  in  sufllcient  number  in  the  tissues,  excite 
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suppurntive  iiiflammntion  ave  edited  pus-microbes.  Their  effect  on  tlie 
celliilni'  eleiuenls  of  llie  inflaininiitory  product  is  a  specific  one,  conven- 
ing them  into  pns-<jorpusclcs.  Only  sucb  microbes  will  be  described  here 
which  hnve  been  cultivated  fi'om  pus,  and  the  specific  action  of  whicli 
has  been  demonstrated  espci'iinentnlly. 

1.  Staphylooocous  Pyogenes  Aureus.^The  yellow  Btaphylococciis  is 
the  microbe  most  frequently  present  in  acute  nbscesses.  Under  the 
microscope  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
albus. 

It  is  easily  cultivated  upon  gelntin,  agnr-ngnr,  coagulated  blood- 
sernm,  and  potato.  The  culture  UqueHes  gelatin.  It  grows  best  at  a 
temperature  approaching  that  of  the  blood,  but  can  be  cultivated  at 
30"  C.  It  peptonizes  albumen  and  coagulates  milk.  The  cnlturc  grows 
in  the  tracii  of  the  needle  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  nutrient  medium. 
The  gold-yellow  color  of  the  culture  appears  only  if  the  colony  is  ex- 
jwaed  to  atmospheric  air.  Cultures  upon  gelntiu  or  agar-agar  retain 
their  virulence  for  a  year  or  more.     This  coccus  is  met  | 

with  frequently  in  acute  circumscribed  abscesses,  osteo- 
my^itis,  pyjemin,  and  nieerative  endocarditis. 

2.  Staphylooocous  Pyogenes  Albus. — This  pus- 
microbe  can  be  distinguished  from  the  yellow  coccus  p^^  ^  — micbo- 
only  by  the  color  of  the  culture,  which  is  white.  Hoth  f,p**^TApn'"o«^- 
Passet  and  Kiebs  have  observed  in  tlie  white  culture  of  ■■''^**-  (««"''»<'''■) 
this  coccus  small  yellow  dots,  which,  wlien  isolated,  ^jji  ^  ''°'™'*  "° 
lost  their  color.      These   authors,  therefore,   consider 

the  yellow  and  white  staphylococcus  as  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of 
pus-microbes.  As  other  experimenters  have  not  been  able  to  verify 
these  observations,  we  must  tnlie  it  for  granted  tlint  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  albus  differs  from  the  aureus  in  that  it  possesses  no  power 
to  produce  the  same  yellow  color  which  chnnict«rizes  the  culture  of  the 
latter.  Its  pathogenic  properties,  both  in  man  and  animals,  arc  some- 
what less  than  those  of  the  aureus.  Passet  claims  that  the  white  coccus 
is  more  frequently  found  in  the  suppurative  lesions  in  man  than  the 
yellow,  while  Rosenbach  makes  a  contrary  assertion.  The  latter  author 
seldom  found  it  alone  in  pus,  but  more  frequently  associated  with  the 
aureus.  The  cultures  of  both  the  yellow  and  white  staphylococcus  upon 
gelatin  present  an  irregular  surface,  and  the  margins  are  dotted  with 
minute  globular  projections.  Both  of  these  microbes  liquefy  gelatin, 
but  agar-agar  and  coagulated  blood-serum  are  not  similarly  affected. 

3.  Staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Citreus. — Found  by  Passet  in  about  10 
I>er  cent,  of  acute  abscesses  examined.  Like  the  aureus  and  albus,  it 
liqueBes  gelatin.     Cocci  singly,  or  iu  pairs,  or  zoogltea.     If  cultivated 
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on  nutrient  gelatin,  or  agar-agar,  a  sulphur  or  lemon-yellow  growth 
develops  after  twentj'-foiu*  hours,  whicli  at  that  time  resembles  the 
aureus,  but  later  does  not  change  into  a  gold-yellow  color.  Like  the 
aureus,  pigmentation  only  takes  place  if  the  culture  is  exposed  to  air. 
According  to  Passet,  its  virulence  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  aureus 
andalbus.  This  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  Cheyne.  When  a  cul- 
ture of  this  pus-microbe  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  mice,  guinea-pigs,  or 
rabbits,  an  abscess  forms,  from  the  pus  of  which  a  culture  of  the  same 
lemon  color  cau  be  obtained. 

4.  Staphylococcus  Cereus  Albus. — This  microbe  was  first  discovered 
by  Passet  in  the  pus  of  a  periosteal  abscess  of  a  finger,  as  well  as  in  an 
abscess  of  the  heel.  A  culture  upon  gelatin  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  other  pus-microbes  upon  the  same  nutrient  medium  by  its  forming  u 
white,  slightl^'-shining  layer,  like  drops  of  white  wax,  with  a  somewhat 
thickened,  irregular  edge.  The  needle-stab  develops  into  a  grayish- 
white,  granular  thread.  In  plate  cultivations,  on  the  first  da^',  white 
points  are  observed,  which  spread  themselves  out  on  the  surface  to  spots 
one-half  a  millimetre  in  diameter;  when  cultivated  on  blood-serum,  a 
grayish-white,  slightly-shining  streak  develops;  and  on  potato  the  cocci 
form  a  layer  which  Is  similarly  colored.  This  microbe  is  not  pathogenic 
in  rabbits. 

5.  Staphylococcus  Cereus  Flavus. — Passet  cultivated  this  microbe 
from  the  pus  of  a  case  of  chronic  periostitis  of  the  tibia.  If  cultivated 
on  gelatin,  the  growth,  which  is  at  first  white,  becomes  of  a  citron- 
yellow  color,  resembling  somewhat  yellow  wax,  considerabl}^  darker  than 
the  culture  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus.  Both  varieties  of 
staphylococcus  cereus  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  abscesses,  and  inocula- 
tion experiments  with  them  have  usual l}^  proved  harmless.  Baumgarten 
thinks  it  possible  that  in  cases  where  the}'  were  found  in  abscesses  they 
were  not  the  cause  of  suppuration,  but  occurred  as  an  accidental  inva- 
sion after  the  pyogenic  microbes  had  disappeared. 

6.  Staphylococcus  Flavescens. — This  microbe  was  found  in  an 
abscess  by  Babes,  and  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
staphylococcus  p3*oi>:enes  aureus  and  albus.  On  gelatin,  the  growth 
forms  a  colorless  layer  and  causes  liquefaction.  It  is  fatal  to  mice, 
sometimes  causing  abscesses,  and,  in  large  doses,  septicaemia. 

Welch  described,  a  few  years  ago,  a  white  staphylococcus  which  he 
found  constantly  upon  and  in  the  skin,  which  he  called  staphylococcus 
epidermidis  albus.  To  this  microbe  he  attributes  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  stitch-abscesses  after  operations  during  which  the  ordinarj'  strict 
antiseptic  precnutions  are  carried  out.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  microbe  is  the  ordinary  staphylococcus  p^'ogenes  albus. 
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It  is  of  rare  oceiincnce.  On  agm-agur  it  furius  it 
ulniosl  itivisilile,  white  81m.  Tlie  iiulivklnul  cocci 
mill  linger  tliuit  the  stnpliylococci. 

In  nil  CAses  in  wLich  this  microbe  is  the  sole  bitcterinl  cause  of  sn|h 
|iurntion,  the  process  aiiitcnrs  to  have  been  uiiatlendeil  by  any  very  severe 
iiifluminatury  symptoms  nud  little  or  no  general  rebrilo  distnrlHiuces. 
This  inicrulie  was  not  Found  by  any  one  else  bnt  Roseiibach  nntil  Fcbrnary, 
1888.  when  Ra^kina  isolated  it  rrom  the  pus  aud  organs  in  a  (^iise  ufscar- 
liitiiia  com  plicated  with  pysemia,  which  resulted  ratally  on  the  eighteenth 
day  after  the  begiuiiiiig  of  the  primary  disease.  At  the  necropsy  mul- 
tiple miliary  abscesses  were  fonnd  iu  tlie  kidneys,  at  the  junction  of  the 
uurtex  with  the  medullary  portion.  From  the  pii^  of  these  iibsceases  a 
pure  culture  of  the  micrococcus  was  obtained.  IniJciilation  experiments 
made  on  rabbits  gave  only  negative  results,  even  though  tlie  coccus  was 
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present  in  the  blood  twenty-four  hours  after  inoculation  ;  hence  it  is 
problematical  as  to  its  being  a  pyogeuic  microbe.  Like  the  stapliylu- 
leus  cereus,  it  ]irobalily  belougs  to  the  so-called  melalnuCu:  microbes 
of  Oarrb,  occnrriuj!  secomlarily  after  suppui-ation  has  been  established 
by  genuine  pyogenic  microlii-s. 

8.  Streptococcus  Pyogenes. — Cocci,  somewhat  larger  than  staphy- 
Iiicocci,  always  divide  irausversel.v  ;  so  that  they  arrange  themselves  in 
the  form  of  chains,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  curved. 

The  cocci  also  appear  singly  or  as  diplococci.  Cultures  grow  very 
slowly  on  onliuary  nutrient  media  at  summer  temperature,  but  with 
great  rapidity  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Cultivated  in  a  streak 
on  the  surface  of  gelatin  on  a  glass  plate,  this  microbe  forms  at  tirst 
whitish,  somewhat  transparent,  rounded  spots,  of  the  size  of  small  grains 
of  sand.  On  agar-agar  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  at  u  temperature  of 
85"  to  87°  C,  Even  if  tlie  inoculation  is  made  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  in  a  continuous  line,  the  culture  appears  iu  isolated,  small  points. 
In  its  further  growth  the  euilure  is  elevateil  in  tlie  centre,  and  presents 
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a  pale,  brownish  color ;  while  the  i>eriphcry  is  flattened,  except  at  the 
extreme  margin,  which  is  again  raised,  ami  often  with  a  8i)otte<l  ap|)ear- 
ance.  Still  later,  the  peripliery  develops  successive  layers  or  ternices, 
which  were  pointed  out  by  Rosenbach  as  chanicteristic  macroscopieal 
features  of  the  cultures  of  this  microbe  upon  solid  nutrient  media.  The 
growth  is  so  slow  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  maximum  width  of  the 
culture  streak  is  about  2  or  3  millimetres.  In  a  vacuum  the  strepto- 
coccus effects  peptonization  of  albumen  and  beef.  Subcutaneous  inocu- 
lation in  mice  ^nelds  negative  results  in  about  80  per  cent.;  sometimes 
a  slight  suppuration  follows  at  the  seat  of  puncture ;  at  times  the  animal 
dies  without  showing  any  particular  pathological  lesions,  and  no  micro- 
organisms can  be  found  in  any  of  the  internal  organs.  In  the  sulicu- 
taneous  tissue  of  rabbits  in  small  quantities  they^  cause  hyperaemia,  re^l- 
ness,  and  slight  swelling,  which  disappears  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days;  when  larger  quantities  are  used,  some  authors  claim  that  they 
produce  small  circumscribed  abscesses.  In  healthy  rabbits  intra- venous 
injection  of  even  a  pure  culture  of  the  streptococcus  causes  no  serious 

Fio.  81.— Bacillus  Pyogenes  Fcetidus.  Fiq.  82.— Bacillus  Pyocyankus.    X700. 

X790.     {Fluegge.)  (Fluegge.) 

symptoms.  If  the  animals  are  debilitated  previously  b}'  injections  of 
toxic  substances,  death  is  caused  by  rapid  reproduction  of  the  microbe 
in  the  tissues.  If  a  pure  culture  is  injected  into  a  serous  cavity,  it 
causes,  first,  inflrimniation,  and,  later,  effusiou,  which  is  again  absorl>ed. 
In  the  pus  from  the  human  subject  the  streptococcus  is  found  in  about 
40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  specimens  examined.  This  pus-microbe  invades 
the  tissues  far  in  advance  of  suppuration.  It  is  found  most  frequently 
in  inflammations  following  the  lymphatic  channels.  It  is  also  found  in 
gi*ave  affections,  in  progressive  gangrene.  In  several  cases  of  pyaemia 
cultures  of  the  pus  yielded  a  growth  composed  exclusively'  of  the 
streptococcus. 

9.  Bacillus  Pyogenes  FoDtidus. —  Passct  found  this  microorganism 
in  the  pus  of  a  perirectal  abscess.  This  bacillus  possesses  slow  motion, 
its  ends  are  rounded,  and  in  cultures  appears  usuall}'  in  pairs. 

In  stained  specimens  each  bacillus  shows  in  its  interior  one  or  two 
spores.  This  bacillus  grows  on  gelatin,  forming  a  delicate  white  or 
grayish  laj^er  on  the  surface,  but  causes  no  liquefaction.     When  culti- 
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VHtcd  on  agnr-agar  niitl  potato  it  lias  the  appeai-niice  of  a  light-brown, 
ghstening  laj'er,  whicli  emits  a  very  olfensive  odor.  In  mice  traces  of 
tiie  culture  do  no  linrin  ;  the  iiijeclioii  of  several  drops  ciiuaes  seiiticfemin. 
Injection  of  about  10  minims  of  tlie  culture  into  guineu-pigs  causes  an 
aliBcesB,  in  wLich  the  bacilli  alone  are  found  as  pyogenic  cause;  direct 
JDtra-veDous  hijection  Ciinses  sepsis, 

10.  Bacillus  Pyocyaneus. — It  has  been  known  for  a  long  lime  that 
the  green ish-blue  eolor  of  the  pus,  occasionally  found  in  the  pus  of  bui>- 
pnratiug  wounds,  is  due  lo  tlie  presence  of  a  color-prodncing  microbe. 
The  investigations  of  Qcssard  and  Charrin,  Ernst,  Fordos,  and  Ledder- 
hose  have  sbown  that  this  pliromogenic  microlie  is  the  Imcilhis  pyocy- 
aneus. Freudenreich  found,  as  a  result  of  his  numerous  experiments, 
that  the  bjicillns  pyocynneua  causes  a  change  in  bouillon  which  renders  it 
nnlit  for  the  growth  of  other  species.  In  the  pus  and  on  solid  culture 
media  the  bncilli  appear  in  pairs,  sni.ill  groups,  or,  what  is  more  common, 
large  masses,  or  zooglcea. 

This  b.icillus  grows  upon  gelatin,  which  liquefies  and  ia  st.iined  a 
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greenish  blue,  It  also  grows  vigoronsly  on  agnr-iigar  and  potato,  both 
of  these  substances  being  stained  a  greenish  hue.  In  milk  it  causes 
caseation,  with  subsequent  peptonization  of  tho  casein  and  simnltancona 
appearance  of  nninionin,  while  the  coloring  material  appears  on  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  greenish-yellow  spots.  Fordos  and  Gesaard 
isolated  the  coloring  material  which  this  bacillus  produces,  and  called 
it  pyocyanin.  It  is  soluble  in  chloroforni,  and  from  a  pure  solution 
crystallizes  in  long,  blue  needles.  Qessard  found  that  a  temperature  of 
ST"  C,  mnint.iined  for  five  minutes,  destroyed  the  power  of  the  bacillus 
pyocyaneus  to  produce  pigment  without  destroj'ing  the  vitality  of  the 
bacillus,  which  was  propagated  through  successive  cultures  without 
regaining  this  power. 

Fluegge  asserts  that  this  bacillus  is  devoid  of  pyogenic  properties, 
and  appears  only  as  a  harmless  settler  upon  wounds.  Ledderhose,  by 
cultivating  this  bacillus  upon  a  large  scale,  obtained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pyocyanin,  and  by  chemical  analysis  determined  its  formula 
to  be  Ci^Hn,  NjC.     In  doses  of  1  gramme,  as  muriate  of  pyocyanin, 
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iiijfcied  into  tlie  virciiliilioii  oT  itiffercnt  Hiiiiimis,  he  observed  no  toxic 
symptotua.  Wlitiii  n  pure  culture  of  tbc  bacilli  wiis  injecteil,  be  prodiu-eti 
aiiliixu-iiLive  iiidiuniniaiun,  iiiid  uttribiitcs  tbia  reaiilt  not  lo  the  pniseiice 
or  {lyocjaiiin,  but  to  utbvr  ns  yet  nnkiiown  pUlogistic  uid  pyogeiikt 
siibsiuiioes  eliibornted  by  ibe  bacillua  in  tbe  tiesiieB. 


«eSS8 


II.  Mioroooootis  Gonorrhos. — Tbe  microeoccita  of  ^^onorrbom,  itlao 
culled  gunutiocciia,  vrnia  iliscuvuretl  liy  Neiasei-  iu  I8T9,  ntio  »lso  itctnou- 
striited  tbe  etiological  reliitioLisUip  iietwecti  tbis  iiiicrulie  niid  ^oiiurrba%i. 
Biiiiiui  Qrat  eiiuceeLled   iu  ciiltiviiting  it  ujiuii  iirtitlciul  iiiitt-ieiiL  iue<lM 


e. 
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ntid  raatle   ft  special  study  oT   its  inorpbology  and  patlio^enesia. 
goiioooociia  always  ocoiira  iii  piiirs,  :iiid  is,  tlicrefore,  n  di|>locoeciis. 

The  cocci  appear  as  beniispbciii'al  bodies  wilb  tbeir  flattened  sH 
liiues  in  apjiofiition,  wbicL  iinparta  to  tbe  nnurobe  tlie  cbaraotcrial 
hiBciiit-sljniied    npiieitrance.     Tbe    j;oiioeooci    iim    round    in    clnst«n  i 
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piis-covpiiBcles  of  gonori'breal  pus.  Tlie  mit-robes  witUiti  the  corpu8t;le 
y  btcoine  so  iiiiineroHs  as  to  Bll  the  entile  spnue  witli  tlie  excepliuii 
oT  tile  tiuuleiis. 

The  mucous  meinbraiie  of  llie  uretlira  am]  the  corijuuctiva  are  tbe 
iociililies  most  predisposed  to  the  pathogenic  iitaion  of  the  goiiococcu& 
The  gotiorrh<Biil  inQninniatioii,  nbich  is  at  first  stiperfluinl,  penetrates 
moi't!  deeply  Into  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  iidvuueiug  gonococui, 
ch  invade  the  epithelial  cellx. 


i.  IlKCOMD  DaV  or  3ICKNESS.  AFTER  BVXM. 

ftiM:  iii>ui>nDrtb<api(luiMJiir«>>I(°ii'><»«l' 

Bunim,  Bockbardt,  and  others  have  reported  cases  of  ini-f^d  gonor- 
vhceal  iurection  in  which  pus-inicrobes,  acting  upon  tissues  lUtered  by  the 
gonorrhcBid  inflammation,  gave  rise  to  abscesses  in  the  glands  of  Bartliolin, 
to  cystitis,  pelvic  cellulitis,  and  suppurative  synovitis.  Suppuration  in 
,  Joints,  peritoneum,  and  connective  tissue  the  seatof  gonorrbteal  infection 
ia  prone  to  occur  in  the  course  of  secondary  infection  with  more  potent 
pyoiieuie  microbes. 

12.  Bacillus  Coli  Communis.— This  microbe  was  first  discovered  by 
Emmei'icb,  in  1885,  in  the  bloo<l,  various  orgaus,  imi)  tbe  dejections  of 
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Fio.  S7,— Bacillus  C 


choteni  patients  at  Naples.     A  year  later  Escherioh  showed  that  H  is 

constantly  jireBcnt  in  the  alviue  discbai^es  of  he:dthy  persons. 

short  and  tbifk  bacillus  (Fig.  87 )  with  rcmi 

in  culture  is  a  short  ovnl.     The  biiciUi 

stains    readily    with    aniline    dyes,   bi 

treated  willi  »  solution  of  iodine.     It 

robic,  tiou-liquefying  bacillus.     It  is  i 


ruled  ends;  the  prevailing  form 
re  frequently  united  in  pairs.    It 

is  decolorized  promptly  when 
an  jiEi'obic  and  facidtative  auaS- 
ii-motile,  and  does  not  multiply 
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1)3'  spores.  It  grows  readily  in  various  culture  media.  In  gelatin-stick 
cultures  the  growth  on  the  surface  is  rather  dr^'  and  thin  ;  in  old  cultures 
it  covers  the  entire  surface. 

The  bacillus  coli  communis  is  the  roost  frequent  cause  of  intestinal 
sc[)sis.  It  is  constantly  present  in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  and  is  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  the  ditl'erent  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  this  organ.  As  this  bacillus  gains  entmnce  under  favorable 
conditions  into  the  d liferent  ducts  and  glands  in  communication  with  the 
intestinal  canal,  it  is  often  the  direct  cause  of  suppurative  inflammation 
in  organs  in  direct  connection  or  close  contact  with  the  intestinal  tract, 
— notabl}-  the  liver  and  biliary  passages.  The  pyogenic  proi>erties  of 
this  microbe  have  been  quite  recently  studied  with  great  care,  and  pure 
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Fio.  88.     (Koch.) 

1,  wbita  corpQMlM  from  nomiKl  blood ;  2,  nun-oorpuiolM  with  cooei  in  th«ir  iatMior; 
3.  put-oorpa>clM.with  tiaoilli  in  th«ir  intarior. 

cultures  have  been  obtuined  from  abscesses  remote  from  the  intestinal 
trnct,  which  proves  that  it  retains  its  specific  pathogenic  properties  after 
its  entrance  into  the  tissues. 

IV.   PUS. 

Pus  is  the  liquefied  product  of  suppurative  inflammation.  It  can 
bo  defined  as  a  dead  or  dyinj^  tissue  composed  of  cells  with  a  fluid  inter- 
cellular substance.  Pus  is  an  opaque,  creamy,  j'ellowish-white  or 
greenish-white  fluid,  wliich,  in  a  recent  state,  shows  a  slightl3'-acid  re- 
action, and,  later,  becomes  alkaline  by  the  formation  of  ammonia.  If  it 
is  of  a  yellowish  color,  croaniy  consistence,  and  odorless,  it  is  the  pu9 
Ixjnum  vel  laudabUe  of  the  old  authors.  If  it  is  thin  and  intimately 
mixed  with  blood  it  is  called  sanious  or  ichorous  pus.     If  it  contain  but 
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few  piis-eorpiisclea  and  reseiiibie  serum,  we  spenk  of  serous  pus.  Pus 
(iiKlergtiing  pulieructioii  from  llie  preseuce  of  sapi'opb^tiu  bucleria  is 
rendered  tetiil,  and  is  then  termed  fetid  pus.  l>us  tulxeil  witii  tlif; 
products  of  tuberciilur  iufiaminiitiou  is  desigmitcd  l.iiUerciibr  pus,  mid 
irniised  with  tlie  secretion  of  nii  influuied  iiiiieous  meiuhnine  it  is  defined 
B  muuu-pus.  If  piia  is  allowed  to  stiiiid  itJidisLurbed  fur  ti  iiutiiber  of 
llDurs  in  a  test-tube,  it  separntes  iuto  two  purls;  the  upper,  tlie  liquid 
portion,  is  the  pus-serum,  or  liquor  piiris,  while  the  lower  repieseiits  the 
■olid  coijstituents  of  the  pus,  tlie  pus-curpuscles. 

PuB-serum.— The  pus-serum  contains  nllninien.n  compound  tailed 
pyine,  regarded  by  Mulder  as  identical  with  tritoxide  of  protein,  ooca- 
aionidly  vboiidrin,  gtutin,  and  leuein,  ubuiidant  fiitty  matter,  nud  inor- 
lubstances  similar  to  those  dissolved  in  the  liquor  siinguiuis. 
u  contains  uo  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  if  present  these  gases  are 
found  only  in  minute  quantities.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  contiuns  nitro- 
gen and  carbonic  ncid  in  jurge  amounts.  It  contains  more  potash  nud 
soda  than  blood-sernui.  Among  tbe  albnminons  snl>stnnees  which  it 
contiiine  are  puraglobin,  albuminate  of  potash,  sernm,  idbumen,  nnd  my- 
osin. Pus-serum,  in  fact,  is  liquor  sanguinis  plus  soluble  compounils 
which  have  developed  during  the  itiHammritory  process  ;  hence  it  contains 
in  solution  the  ptomaines  etaboi'ated  by  the  pus-microbes. 

Pus-corpUBcles.^The  histological  sources  of  pus-corpuscles  are  the 
leucocytes  and  emiiryoiial  cells.  In  acute  Inflanimntloii  the  process  is  so 
rapid  that  tlie  piis-corpuscles  ore  derived  almost  exclusively  from  leuco- 
cytes. The  conversion  of  a  leucocyte  into  a  pus  corpuscle  in  clinical 
auppnratiou  is  inviiriably  accomplished  by  one  or  more  kiuds  of  pus- 
microbes,  which  have  l>een  described.  The  ]nis-inicrobes  constitute  the 
most  important  morphological  element  of  the  product  of  suppurative 

k inflammation,  beini;  not  only  diffused  between  the  cells,  but  also  Qnding 
Ahcir  way  into  the  interior  of  the  cells. 
All  pns-corpuscles  show  striiutnral   changes  which  indicate  disiute- 
firntiou.     The  leucocytes  present,  as  the  first  evidence  of  transformation 
i  nto  pus-corpnscles,  frngmentntirm  of  tlie  nucleus. 

Nuclear  fragmentation  is  an  entirely  different  iirocess  from  knryo- 
tsinesis.  as  it  is  not,  like  tlie  latter,  an  indication  of  cell  repro<luction.  Imt 
of  cell  destruction.  The  nucleus  breaks  up  into  two  to  sis  or  more 
r-mgraents,  the  cell-body  still  retaining  its  original  form.  Fnignieuta- 
tion  of  the  nucleus  is  attended  by  other  forms  of  intra-cellnlar  disinte- 
gration. The  protoplasmic  strings,  which  form  a  living  reticulnin  in  tlie 
Interior  of  the  nncleus  and  cell-body,  break  np  and  disintegrate.     The 

I  embryonal  cells  wliich  are  converted  into  pns-corpiiscles  undergo 
■imilar  retrograde   changes  as    have  been  described    iu   the    leucocyte. 
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I'iis-ci>rt»UHcle8  are  iiol  always  or  tlie  same  sizu  and  sli.ipe.  Tlieir  size 
ilojieiiib  on  llivir  Listologiuiil  source,  TIiobb  ilcrivt-il  from  leucocytes  nre 
soiiiewliEit  iiiiiroriii  in  Bizi>.  while  iu  sulneiite  aiul  eliiuuic  suppuration 
the  fixed  ti»8iie-cellH  iu  u  etnte  of  proliferatiou  fiiriiiah  n  large  pereeniage 
of  Hie  piis-vur|>useles,  anil  eoiisequeiilly  llieir  size  varies  according  to  ttrii 
tissiie-cellB  whicli  undergo  this  cliuuge.  As  long  aa  llie  leucocytes 
embryonal  tissne-cells  are  not  completely  destroyed  by  the  pus-microbeC 
or  their  ptomitiiies,  they  vary  greatly  iu  their  sLape.  The  rariatiou 
shaiK  in  Tresh  pus-corpuseles  which  have  not  completely  sncctimbed  to 
the  piia-niioroljes  is  due  to  their  nmueboid  movements.     If  pna  froni  an 
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acnte  abscess  is  examined  in  a  moiet  chnralier  upon  a  warm  slide,  tlw; 
auKBboiil  movements  of  ihe  piiH-corpiiscIes  van  be  obsei-ved  for  honn^j 
provided  the  slide  is  kept  at  a  proper  tempcmture. 

Pna-corpuscles  suhjected  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid  clear  up  and 
show  their  Tragnientect  nucleus  much  plainer.  IT  pns-oorpnscles  are 
mixed  with  water  they  become  larger  and  hydropic  from  imbibition  of 
fluids.  The  round  pns-corpnscles,  according  to  Recklinghauseu,  are 
doad  leucocytes  or  embiyotial  ccUa  which  have  lost  their  amceboii] 
menta.  Liqnnr  potassa  dissolves  the  pua-corpnsclea,  and,  if  added  to 
fluids  containing  pns,  change!*  them  into  a  gehitinous  mass.     In  chroniQ 
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the  piis-coi'pu9clea  undergo  moleciiliir  degeneration,  and  siicli 
pus  under  tlic  micro  scope  shows  uo  nell-I'ormed  curpiisulea,  but  n  mass 
orgruimliir  detritus.  If  the  serum  is  absorbed,  we  speak  of  inspissntion 
of  pua.  ir  a  wall  ol'  eicntrieial  tissue  form  iii'oiind  a  collection  of  pus, 
we  say  that  the  pus  has  becorne  eticjsted  or  eucapstilatcd. 


FiQ.  TO.— Pea 


Blue  Pu9. — Blue  pus  is  produced  by  the  biciHua  pyocyaiieus, — a 
com pariiti rely  mild  pus-iiiicrubc  posecssing  chromugenio  properties.  The 
coloring  material  is  impitrted  to  pure  cnlturLS  and  the  drcs'iings  used  in 
the  treatment  of  Buppuniting  wounds  in  wliich  tliis  microorganism  is  tlio 
prinoiiwtl  cause  of  suppuratioo. 
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Red  Pus.^Red  pus  line  recently  been  described  by  Ferchmin.  It  is 
cmised  by  a  chroniogenic  bauillns  wlioac  length  is  about  one-thirii  of  the 
rt  i  ameti'r  of  a  red  bUio<i -corpuscle.  The  bacillus  is  iion-iuotilc  and  color- 
less, but  is  readily  Btnined  by  Gram's  method.  It  can  bust  be  cultivated 
»«|)on  blood-sernin ;  the  cultures  have  n  bright-red  color,  Trhicli  later 
cliaiiges  to  violet.  I 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Suppuration  {contmued). 

CLINICAL  FORMS  OF   SUPPURATION. 

In  reference  to  the  time  required  to  transform  the  product  of  inflam- 
mation into  pus,  suppuration  can  be  divided  into  acute,  subacute,  and 
chronic. 

I.  Acute  Suppuration. — In  acute  suppuration  the  wall  of  the  capillary 
vessels  is  altered  so  seriously  that  emigration  of  the  colorless  corpuscles 
takes  place  with  such  rapidity  that  within  a  few  hours  the  connective- 
tissue  spaces  arc  crowded  with  them,  and  in  a  few  days  the  inflammatory 
swelling  presents  indications  of  approaching  suppuration.  The  inflam- 
matory product  is  hard  to  the  touch,  and  the  tissues  around  it  become 
oedematons  from  obstruction  to  the  plasma  circulation  within  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  tissues.  The  hardness  of  the  swell- 
ing: is  duo  to  the  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  leucocvtes.  In 
this  form  of  suppuration  a  central  ischiumic  area  is  established  b}'  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  Icnccxrytes  in  the  connective-tissue  spaces  and  by 
pressure  upon  the  inflamed  and  weakened  capillary  vessels,  which  finally 
leads  to  complete  stasis.  The  pus-microbes  and  preformed  ptomaines 
are  present  in  such  large  quantities  that  liquefaction  of  the  inflammatory 
product  takes  place  witiiin  a  few  da3'8.  The  first  appearances  of  suppu- 
ration are  observed  among  the  cellular  elements  which  appeared  first, 
which  corresponds  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  inflammatory  swelling, 
because  at  this  point  tissue  nutrition  has  suffered  most,  and  the  inflam- 
mator}'  product  has  been  exposed  longest  to  the  deleterious  influences 
of  the  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins.  The  direct  causes  of  conver- 
sion of  leucocytes  into  pus-corpuscles  are  the  pus-microbes  and  their 
toxins,  the  pathogenic  action  of  which  on  the  tissues  results  in  puru- 
lent liquefaction  of  the  inflammatory  product.  Softening  in  the  centre 
of  an  inflammatory  swelling  is  almost  an  unerring  sign  of  approaching 
suppuration.  The  central  suppurating  focus  increases  in  size  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  process  of  liquefaction  in  all  directions,  the  leucocytes 
saturated  with  the  toxins  of  the  pus-microbes  being  rapidly  transformed 
into  pus-corpuscles.  Acute  suppuration  is  always  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  necrosis  of  the  fixed  tissue-cells.     The  acute  cell  necrosis  is  the 
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result  ofiiimiiiishei]  blood-aiipply  and  tlie  local  toxic  effect  of  tliccbeiiiic^il 
products  of  the  pus-uiicrobes.  Necrosis  occurring  so  coiisUujtly  rmiu 
tlie  combined  action  of  these  two  etiological  factors  in  acute  suppurii- 
tive  osteomyelitis  furnishes  a  guoil  illustration  of  this.  lu  phlegnionoiis 
iiiSnnimation,  from  the  smallest  fiiruucle  to  tbc  lai'gest  acute  abscess, 
connective-tissue  necrosis  is  a  constant  occurrence,  following  as  an  un- 
avoidable sequence  of  acute  suppuration.  Acute  suppurutiun  is  almost 
without  exception  attended  by  a  complcxus  of  syuiptotut),  indicating  the 
entrance  of  phlogistic  substances  from  the  inflamed  tissues  into  thu 
genernl  circulation,  such  as  fever,  headache,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  which 
-usually  subside  with  the  removal  of  the  primary  cause.  Acute  osteo- 
Tnyelitis,  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  large  serous  cavities  and 
joints,  and  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  different  organs  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  what  is  understood  by  acute  suppuration,  from  an  etiological, 
pathological,  and  clinical  stand-point. 

2.  Subacute  Suppuration. — As  acute  inflammation  may  pass  into  a 
subacute  form,  so  suppuration  may  l>e  delayed  in  acute  iul^mmation  for 
days  and  weeks,  if  the  indirect  and  direct  causes  which  are  concerned  in 
the  transformation  of  the  cellular  elemi-nts  into  pus-corpuscles  are  present, 
less  in  degree  and  intensity  than  in  acute  suppuration.  The  character 
and  intenftity  of  the  primary  microbic  Cause  may  determine  a  subacute 
type  of  inflammation  from  the  beginning,  and  suppuration  is  correspond- 
ingly delayed.  In  subacute  suppuration  the  tissues  have  more  time  to 
ftccommodate  themselves  to  the  presence  of  the  inflammatory  exudate, 
and  hence  tissue  necrosis  is  a  less  constant  occurrence,  and,  if  present, 
it  is  less  extensive.  In  subacute  suppuration,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  pus- 
corpuscles  are  derived  from  the  fixed  tissue-cells ;  while  in  acute  suppu- 
ration central  liquefaction  of  the  inflammatory  product  often  takes  place 
within  three  or  four  days,  the  same  stage  in  the  sulmcule  form  is  often 
not  attained  in  as  many  weeks.  As  a  rule,  the  general  symptoms  are 
also  less  severe. 

3.  Chronio  Suppuration. — In  acute  and  subacute  suppuration  the  pus- 
corpuscles  are  derived,  in  the  former  almost  exclusively,  and  in  the  latter 
largely,  from  the  extravasated  leucocytes.  With  few  exceptions  chronic 
suppuration  occurs  as  the  result  of  infection  with  pus-microbes  of  a  pre- 
existing pathological  product  composed  of  granulation  tissue.  In  such 
cases  the  embryonal  tissue  is  the  product  of  a  specifio  inflammation 
caused  by  tlie  presence  of  microorganisms  which  possess  no  pyogenic 
properties,  but  which  excite  in  the  tissues  a  chronic  inflammation,  the 
product  of  which  consists  of  granulatiuu  tissue.  Tlie  bacillus  of  tul>cr- 
culosis,  the  microbe  of  syphilis,  and  the  aetinomyces  are  good  illustra- 
tions of  this  class  of  iidfroln-s.      If  a  lesion  ciiused  by  any  of  these 
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microbes  become  the  seat  of  infection  with  pus-microbes,  the  latter  and 
their  toxins  are  brought  in  contact  with  cells  which  are  readily  con- 
verted into  pu3-corpuscIes.  In  chronic  suppuration  the  pus-corpuscles 
lire  derived  mostly  from  embryonal  cells,  and  consequently  they  show  a 
greuter  variety  in  size  and  shupc  than  the  pus-corpuscles  found  in  an 
acute  abscess.  Ptinilent  liquefaction  of  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  is 
the  characteristic  piithologieal  feature  of  chronic  suppuration.  Embry- 
onal cells  derived  from  any  of  the  fixed  tissue-cells  are  converted  into 
pus-corpuscles  by  the  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  leucocytes  in  an  acute  abscess,  only  that  this  result  is 
attained  more  slowly.  In  the  majority  of  cases  chronic  suppuration  is 
the  result  of  infection  with  pus-microbes  of  a  pre-existing  granulating 
focus,  the  liquefied  portion  of  which  constitutes  the  contents  of  the 
chronic  abscess.  While  an  acute  abscess  is  often  developed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  a  subacute  in  as  many  weeks,  it  may  require  as  many 
months  or  years  for  the  products  of  a  specific  inflammation  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a^chronie  abscess. 

Suppuration  in  Wounds. — Infection  of  a  recent  wound  with  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  pus-microbes  is  followed  by  suppurative  inflammation, 
which  in  its  local  and  general  manifestations  resembles  phlegmonous 
inflammation  as  it  occurs  without  a  wound.  One  of  the  earliest  evi- 
dences that  such  infection  has  taken  place  is  a  profuse  primary  wound- 
secretion.  This  secretion  is  a  mixture  of  blood  and  serum,  and  is 
secreted  in  excess  on  account  of  the  inflamed  capillaries  being  more 
permeable,  and  yielding  more  readily  to  the  intra-vascular  pressure.  It 
is  also  possible  that  under  these  circumstances  closure  of  the  lumen  of 
divided  capilhu\y  vessels  does  not  take  place  as  promptly'  nor  as  com- 
pletel}'^  as  in  aseptic  wounds.  Suppurative  inflammation,  when  it  attacks 
a  recent  wound,  commences  upon  its  surface,  with  which  the  microbes 
have  been  brought  in  contact,  and  the  products  of  coagulation  necrosis 
furnish  a  favorable  soil  for  their  growth  and  reproduction.  In  such  a 
wound  tlie  process  of  granulation  is  either  impeded  or  completely  sus- 
pended until  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  as  the  embryonal  cells 
are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed. 
From  the  surface  of  the  wound  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  deeper 
tissues,  the  extension  being  usuall}^  along  the  connective  tissue,  fascia, 
and  intermuscular  septa.  The  parts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
wound  present  the  usual  appearances  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation. 
1'he  pus  whieli  forms  first  contains  dead  leucocytes,  while  later  the 
embryonal  cells  furnish  an  additional  histological  source  for  pus-corpus- 
cles. Aseptic  granulating  wounds  are  usually  considered  exempt  from 
iufection  with  pus-microbes.    While  this  may  be  true  if  the  whole  surface 
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is  covered  witli  nn  uninterrupted,  Entnct  layer  of  lictiltU.v  gran  illation  a,  it 
is  (lertninly  not  tlie  case  if  llie  granulations  iire  in  any  way  injured  or 
diseased.  A  eliglit  injury,  as  probing,  may  ereate  an  infectioii-atl'iitni, 
tlirongti  which  pns-iuicrobes  enter  tlie  deeper  tissues,  where  tliey  inny 
become  tile  cause  of  n  suppurative  inflammation.  Under  unfnvoral>ly 
vascular  couilitions  tlie  granulations  are  rendered  hydropic,  become 
fljibljy  and  anfemic, — eomlitions  which  impair  tlieir  resistance  to  the 
action  of  pus-microbes, — which  then  convert  tile  layer  of  embryonal 
cells  most  remote  from  the  hbiod-f'npply  into  pns-corpusdeB,  The  pre- 
formed toxins  injure  the  subjacent  cells,  which  in  turn  undergo  liie 
same  fate,  and  thus  an  unheidthy,  infected  granulation  surface  becomes 
the  cause  of  a  secondary  suppuration  in  wounds  which  indefinitely  delays 
the  healing  process.  If  in  a  auppuratingwouuil  the  pus-microbes  attack 
a  vein  and  produce  a  septic  thrombo-phlebitia,  the  essential  etiological 
condition  for  the  occurrence  of  the  most  dangerous  and  intracUible  com- 
plication, pytemia,  has  been  established. 

SUPPURATIVE   INFLAMMATION   OF   MUCOUS    MEMBRANES. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  a  mucous  mcmbrnne  is  always  preceded 
by  a  catarrhal  stage,  during  which  the  amount  of  the  physiological 
secretion  is  greatly  increased.  Proliferntion  of  epithelial  cells  takes 
place  with  such  great  rapidity  that  the  blood-supply  becomes  inadequate, 
when  the  most  superficial  embryonal  cells  readily  succumb  to  the  specific 
action  of  the  pua-microbes  and  are  exfoliated  as  pusKiorpuscles.  The 
toxins  beocme  diffused  in  advance  of  the  microbic  invasion,  and,  by 
injuring  the  protoplasm  of  the  celh  more  deeply  locatetl,  preiwre  llir 
way  for  the  jmthogenic  action  of  the  pus-microbes,  and  suppuration  ex- 
tends more  deeply.  In  this  way  ulcers  form,  which  may  remain  super- 
ficial, or  which  may  also  penetrate  deeply  and  result  in  perforation.  The 
products  of  coagulation  necrosis  which  form  upon  the  surface  of  au 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  favor  the  occurrence  and  extension  of  sup- 
purative lesions, as  they  serve  as  a  menus  of  fixation  and  propagation  of 
the  pus-micro  Iks.  Pus  from  a  suppurating  mucous  membrane,  esamineil 
microscopically,  will  show  pus-corpuscles  derived  from  lencocytes  and 
embryonal.  e])ithelial,  and  connective-tissue  cells  which  have  become 
detached  before  they  are  converted  into  pus-cells. 

I.  Abscess. ^An  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  tissues.  A 
collection  of  pus  in  a  preformed  space,  such  as  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
Fallopian  tubes,  pelves  of  kidneys,  etc.,  although  resulting  from  a  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  the  walls  lining  the  space,  is  by  general  custom 
ftnd  usage  not  called  an  iilisfcess,  but  the  presence  of  pus  in  any  of  tliese 
organs  is  indicated  by  the  prelix  p;/o,  to  which  is  added  the  anatomical 
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locality— llms,  pjo-tlmmx,  jiyo-pericardium,  pyo-siiliiiiix,  j>,\ri-iici>brosi9. 
Tli«  rortnatiou  of  nil  hIibcuss  is  tilwujis  piece^led  by  a  circuinacfibwl  siip. 
[iiirative  iiiOaniuiition.  The  liisiologiciil  comlitioiia  wliicli  are  present  at 
llie  time  pus  foriiinliun  euiiiiufiiies  aw  cliiLractciized  by  a  richness  of 
luiicocyles  in  tlie  uoimective  tissue  between  tlie  inflnmefl  gapillary  ve»- 
Kcls  anil  eompresBiun  of  tlie  pre-existing  tissiie-celU  by  them  and  tlie 
trnnsiided  seriini. 

Suppurntioii  commences  at  one  or  mure  jioints  in  the  inGItrated 
area  ;  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  different  sniJpurating  foci  soon  become 
uonfluetit,  forming  an  nhscess-cavitj',  which  increases  in  size  in  all  direc- 
tions, Imth  by  tlie  products  of  iiiOiiiiiniation  breaking  down  into  pus  «nd 
by  tlip  nii'i'lmnical  precsun.'  of  lli<'  vMKliiCioii  mid  ti'im^ndntion  upon  the 
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mirroimdinp  tissues.  Cheyne,  in  his  excellent  article  on  suppimtioii, 
describes  the  chnnsres  which  precede  and  attend  abscess  formation  as 
follows :  "  Staining  sections  of  tissne  in  which  these  Jilugs  are  pi-esent 
with  ordinnry  aniline  dyes,  it  is  found  thdt,  while  the  mass  of  organisms 
is  internally  stained,  and  while  the  nnclei  in  the  sections  have  become 
well  colored,  there  is  a  ring  of  tissne  around  the  central  mass  of 
organisms  which  does  not  take  in  the  stain  and  which  presents  an  homo- 
geneons,  transhioent  appearance.  This  ring  evidently  results  from  the 
action  nf  the  coneentmted  prodncts  of  the  micrococci,  the  tissnes  being 
brought  into  the  condition  of  coiigulation  necrosis.  After  some  hours  a 
second  ring  appears  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  mass  of  orgnniaros,, 
this  rincr  being  composed  of  a  dense  layer  nf  leucocytes  apparently  col- 
lecting where  the  chemical  substances  are  more  dilute  and  do  not  inters 
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fetv  will)  tbe  liTe  of  tlie  cells.  The  tibscess  foruiH  by  tLe  centrnl  soften ing 
of  tbe  inHaiiimtttory  [H'oduct  and  iucreases  by  tbe  Hiicceesive  roi'nialiim 
of  aUtlitioiiftl  rings,  which  undergo  in  turn  coiigulatiou  necroBia  and  su[>- 
puration."  Tbe  size  of  the  abscess  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  tlte 
primary  cause  of  the  inflammation,  its  location,  and  the  degree  of  loeal 
and  general  resistance  inlierent  in  the  tissues  and  tlie  patient.  Tlie 
Btaphy!o<:occua  is  found  more  frequently  in  circumscribed  abscesses, 
while  tbe  streptococuus  is  more  prone  to  give  rise  to  diffuse  purulent 
inBltratioii.  A  suppurating  focus  near  a  surface  is  not  so  likely  to  result 
in  a  large  abscess  as  when  it  is  uiore  deeply  located,  as  in  tbe  former 
case  spontaneous  evacuation  in  the  direction  oQ'eriug  the  least  resistance 
is  an  eariy  occurrence,  while  in  the  latter  instance  such  a  termination  is 
only  possible  after  tbe  abscess  has  reached  considerable  dimensions.  An 
abscess  which  develops  in  tissues  debilitated  by  a  contusion  or  some 
antecedent  lesious  usually'  reaches  greater  dimensions  than  if  it  occur  in 
otherwise  healthy  tissues.  In  patients  whose  strength  has  been  in]|iaircd 
by  old  age,  improper  or  insufficient  food,  intemperance,  mental  anxiety, 
or  some  antecedent  acute  or  chronic  ailment  it  is  well  known  Ihnt  acute 
suppurative  inflammation  manifests  a  great  tendencj'to  mpid  extension; 
while  a  vigorous,  healthy  body  offers  tbe  most  favorable  conditions 
toward  limitation  of  the  suppurative  inflammation.  While  liquefy c Lion 
of  the  inHammatory  product  progresses  from  the  centre  toward  its 
periphery,  the  outer  zone  of  the  inflamed  area  is  in  a  condition  of 
hypersemia  and  active  tissue  proliferation.  Tbe  loiieoeytes  beyond 
tbe  infected  area  are  not  converted  into  piis-corpnscles,  and  with  the 
products  of  tissue  proliferation  constitute  an  impermeable  wall,  beyond 
which  infection  cannot  estend.  The  limit  of  the  abscess  is  an  aseptic 
zone  of  inflltration,  clinically  readily  recognized  by  its  hardness  to  tlie 
sense  of  touch, — the  so-called  abscess-wall.  As  many  of  the  small  vessels 
in  the  centre  of  the  abscess  are  permanently  destroyed,  a  collaleral  cir- 
culation is  established  in  the  abscess-wall  and  its  immediate  vicinity  by 
the  formation  of  new  vessels,  as  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  04. 

According  to  their  contents,  causes,  and  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  comraencement  of  the  disease  which  caused  them  and  their 
formation,  abscesses  are  divided  into  acute  and  chronic. 

(a)  Aouie  Absoess, — The  acute  or  hot  abscess  is  the  usual  termi- 
nation of  acute  circumscribed  suppurative  inflammation.  Its  favorite 
location  is  in  the  connective  tissue.  It  is  alwaj's  caused  by  infection 
with  pua-microbes,  most  frequently  the  staphylococcus.  It  contains  tbe 
characteristic  3'ellowish,  creamy  pus,  the  pue  boniim  vel  laudabile  of  tbe 
old  authors,  and  shreds  of  necrosed  connective  tissue.  It  appears 
within  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  tbe  inflammation  and 
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reaches  its  iiinxinium  size  in  tt  sborl  limo.  It  is  attended  b_v  tbe  tjpienl 
local  and  general  syioplonis  wliicli  nccompftny  acute  siippiinitiTe  inflain- 
miitloD.  Acute  abscess  in  ibc  nlHloniiual  cuvity  usually  develops  nflet 
perroratioii  of  tbe  intestine  or  one  of  its  n|ipondnges ;  tbus,  ]>erfoniLioii 
of  tile  gnll-blnddei'  often  gives  rise  to  circiuuiscriiKiI  suppuration  bettreeii 
the  liver,  Btomiicb,  aud  colon,  and  perforation  of  the  appendix  vermi- 
formia  in  the  riglit  iliac  region,  whci-c  the  circumscribed  collection  of 
pus  18  cnllcd  a  pevityphlitic  abscess,  The  loose  connective  tissue  tlinL 
fiurrouuds  tbe  kidney  is  often  the  seat  of  an  acute  suppurative  inflanu 
tion,  giving  rise  to  a  perinephritic  abscess,  Tlic  connective  tissue  in 
front  of  the  bladder,  the  KO-t-nlk-d  caiww  nrUn,  \\\wn  it  is  infected  » 
pus-microbes, occasionally  becuiuea  tbe  aUi  Ling-puiiit  or  iiu  acute  abscess. 


Tn  tliree  cases  of  abscess  in  this  locality.tbat  came  under  my  observntion, 
tbe  infeetion  was  caused  by  a  perforation  of  an  intestine,  and  in  all  of  i 
them,  after  incision,  sci'nping,  disinfection,  and  drainage,  a  fiecal  fistula 
developed  subsequently.  Suppunitive  pumiuetritis  is  another  instance 
of  acute  abscess,  and  is  usually  caused  by  infection  through  the  uterine 
cavity  or  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Perirectal  abscesses  following  sHppii- 
rative  paraproctitis  are  frequently  preceded  by  localized  rectal  lesions, 
through  which  infection  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  tbe  rectum 
with  pufl-micrfibes  takes  place.  Tfie  vianner  of  invasian  often  delerminei 
the  location  and  character  of  the  abscess.  Thus,  in  suppurative  mastitis 
the  abscesses  which  are  caused  by  stapliylococci  always  begin  in  the  j 
deeper  part  of  the  organ  ami  extend  toward  the  surface,  while  in  infeo- 
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lion  with  streptococci  of  tlie  snme  pitvt  tliu  iiiflnniiuation  slioots  fi'oiu 
some  siiperQciiil  nbmeion  and  first  ivttacka  tlie  skin,  wLeuce  the  procesa 
extends  in  a  central  direction  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  gland,  where 
suppuration  takes  plncc  (Cheyiie).  This  dilferetice  depends  on  tlie 
mnnnei'  of  invasion  of  tlie  two  microbes.  Tlie  staphyloeoeci  enter  the 
organism  through  the  inilk-thicLs  and  net  from  their  interior;  whereas 
the  streptococci,  like  tlie  microbe  of  erysiiiel.is,  enter  the  tissues  through 
the  iymphntic  vessels,  and  their  pathogenic  action  is  primarily  observed 
nt  the  atirfnce.  Bumm  excised  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  coinmeucing 
abscess  of  the  breast,  and  was  »lile  to  denionstriite  the  presence  of  staphy- 
lococci in  the  interior  of  the  acini,  and  tiieir  penelratiitn  thence  into  the 
interacinous  tissue.  The  phlegmonous  inllamnuition  of  the  breast 
caused  by  streptococci  takes  place  nlong  the  course  of  the  lymphatics, 
and  primarily  involves  the  iiiterneinous  connective  tissue. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  an  acute  abscess  is  usually  not 
attended  by  any  great  difliculties.  The  history  of  an  attack  of  acute 
suiipunitive  inBammation  is  the  Brat  thing  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Fever  is  usually  present,  but  if  the  abscess  baa  been  caused  bj- 
tlie  micrococcus  pyogenes  tenuis  it  may  be  slight  or  entirely  absent. 
The  location  of  the  alisceas  has  also  considerable  influence  on  the 
temperntui'e.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  kind  and  number  of  pus- 
niicrobea  in  some  tissues  produce  either  a  larger  quantity  of  phlogistic 
substances,  or  that  these  in  some  localities  and  certain  tissues  find  a 
mure  ready  entmuce  into  the  circulation.  Pain  is  always  present,  but  is 
variable  in  intensity  according  to  the  location  of  the  abscess  and  the 
nature  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  severe  if  the  abscess  involve  parts 
freely  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves, and  where  Ibe  inflammatory  product 
gives  rise  to  an  unusual  degree  of  tension.  Thus,  a  small  abscess  under- 
neath the  deep  fascia  of  a  finger  will  cause  more  suffering  than  a  large 
abscess  in  loose  connective  tissue.  A  beginning  abscess  can  usually  be 
accurately  located  by  ascertaining  the  exact  point  of  tenderness  on 
making  pressure  with  the  tip  of  a  finger.  If  the  abscess  is  sufliciently 
near  the  surface,  fluctuation  can  be  felt  as  soon  as  central  liquefaction 
liiLS  occurred.  Redness  of  the  akin  and  diffuse  cederaa  over  and  around 
the  abscess  are  important  symptoms,  denoting  the  presence  of  pus. 
Remembering  all  the  symptoms  which  point  to  the  existence  of  abscess, 
in  doubtful  cases  an  absolute  diagnosis  should  not  be  made  by  relying 
upon  any  one  or  all  of  tliem,  as  by  doing  so  serious  blunders  have  been 
and  will  be  m.ide  in  treatment.  Aneurisms  have  been  incised  under  the 
belief  that  tliey  were  abscesses,  and  the  leas  serious  mistake  has  been 
made  of  treating  an  abscess  for  an  aneurism.  The  late  Professor  Qunn. 
who  was  well  known  as  a  careful  and  clever  diagnostician,  incised  a  large 
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angioma  iu  the  occipital  region,  having  mistaken  it  for  an  abscess.  An 
inflammatory  swelling  occurring  in  localities  where  aneurisms  are  liable 
to  be  met  with — that  is,  in  the  course  of  large  blood-vessels— shoald  be 
examined  with  the  utmost  care  before  an  incision  is  made.  The  most 
diiilcult  cases  for  diagnosis  are  the  few  instances  where  a  suppurative 
inflammation  occurs  around  an  aneurismal  sac.  Fortunately,  we  are  iu 
possession  of  a  very  simple  diagnostic  expedient,  which,  if  resorted  to, 
as  it  should  be,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  will  enable  the  surgeon,  with 
infallible  certainty,  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  pus  in  an 
inflammatory  swelling,  and  this  is  the  use  of  the  exploring  syringe.  An 
ordinary  hypodermic  needle  with  a  long  point  will  answer  the  purpose, 
although  every  surgeon  should  be  supplied  with  an  exploring  syringe 
made  for  this  special  purpose.  The  needle  must  l>e  rendered  thoi*oughl3' 
aseptic  by  heating  it  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp.  The  surface  where 
the  puncture  is  to  be  made  is  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  needle  is 
inserted  somewhat  obliquely  toward  the  centre  of  the  swelling  and 
pushed  boldly  forward  in  this  direction  until  resistance  ceases,  which 
is  an  indication  that  it  has  reached  a  cavity ;  the  piston  of  the  syringe  is 
now  slowl}^  withdrawn  and  the  fluid  aspirated  is  examined  ;  if  it  is  pus 
the  diagnosis  is  made  and  the  needle  is  withdrawn.  If  no  pus  is  found 
the  exploration  is  carried  deeper,  and,  if  necessary-,  in  diflerent  directions 
wilhoiit  removing  the  needle,  b}'  making  aspiration  at  diflerent  points  so 
as  to  explore  fully  the  tracks  made  by  the  needle.  If  no  positive 
diagnosis  can  be  made  it  may  become  necessary  to  repeat  this  method 
of  examination  in  a  few  da3's.  A  rapidU* -growing  sarcoma  may  simulate 
a  suppurative  inflammation  so  closely  that  great  care  is  necessar}'  to 
distinguish  ])etween  these  aflections  before  any  operative  procedure  is 
advised  or  undertaken.  In  exploring  for  pus  in  deei)-seated  abscesses 
in  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  care  should  be  exercised  to  insert  the  needle 
in  such  a  direction,  whenever  this  is  possible,  as  not  to  penetrate  the 
free  peritoneal  cavity  ;  whenever  this  cannot  be  done  it  should  be  intro- 
duced in  such  a  manner  that,  after  its  removal,  the  puncture  is  sufliciently 
oblique  to  prevent  the  escape  of  pus.  In  such  cases  it  is  always  advisa- 
ble to  combine  aspiration  with  exploration.  If  the  tension  in  the  abscess 
is  diminished  by  removing  a  portion  of  its  contents  extravasation  is  less 
likely  to  occur. 

Treatment. — A  correct  diagnosis  made,  the  old  rule  ubi  pus  ibi 
evacuo  is  as  applicable  and  wise  to  the  treatment  of  an  acute  abscess  at 
the  present  time  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  Nothing  is  gained  b}-  ex|)ect- 
ant  treatment.  The  popular  belief  that  an  abscess  should  be  drawn 
near  the  surfa(je  by  the  use  of  filthy  poultices  before  it  should  be  opened 
is  fallacious  both   in  theory  and  practice.     An  abscess  is  ready  to  be 
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opened  us  soon  as  !in  nilcquate  quantity  of  pus  Las  formeil  to  eouatitute 
an  abscess  suflicient  iu  size  to  be  recognized  by  t!ie  surgeon  as  such. 
Students  liave  generally  been  tauglit  that  an  abscess  should  be  evacuated 
by  a  free  incision.  This  advice  dates  back  to  tlie  time  when  antiseptics 
were  not  known  and  tubulai'  drainage  had  never  been  beard  of.  The 
laying  open  of  an  acute  abscess  by  an  extensive  incision  is  no  longer 
necessary.  The  indications  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  an  acute  abscess 
are  to  open  it  in  auoh  a  manner  as  to  secure  perfect  evacuation  and  to 
resort  to  such  means  as  will  prevent  re-accumulatiuii  of  pus.  These  indica- 
tions can  be  fulfilled  much  better  by  making  multiple  small  incisions  and 
establishing  free  drainage  by  the  insertion  of  tubular  drains  than  by 
making  a  single  long  incision  ;  at  the  same  time,  such  treatment  will 
leave  the  parts  in  better  condition  fur  rapid  healing  than  by  the  old- 
fashioned  incisions.  The  incisions  need  never  be  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  through  wliich  a  rubber  drainage-tube  the  size  of  the  little 
finger  can  be  readily  introtluced.  Abscesses  up  to  the  size  of  an  orange 
do  not  require  more  than  one  incision.  Abscesses  larger  than  this 
should  be  treated  by  tliorougli  drainage  wherever  this  is  posHii>le.  In 
deep-seated  abscesses  the  first  incision  is  made  at  a  point  where  Huctua- 
tion  is  most  distinct,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  truck  of  tlie  needle  of 
the  exploring  syringe,  if  the  pus  has  been  located  by  tlie  use  of  this 
instrument.  Instead  of  incising  the  abscess  with  one  stroke  of  the 
knife  I  always  incise  the  skin  and  fascia  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and 
then  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  haemostatic  forceps  I  tunnel  the  inter- 
vening tissues.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  has  reached  the 
abscess-cavity,  pus  will  escape  along  the  side  of  the  instrument;  the 
handles  of  the  forceps  are  now  unlocked  and  the  blades  separated  suf- 
ficiently so  that  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  the  opening  is 
enlarged  suHlciently  to  introduce  a  drainage-tube  of  requisite  diameter. 
If  counter-openings  are  to  be  made,  the  same  forceps  is  carried  across 
the  abscess-cavity  and  pushed  from  within  outward  at  a  point  where 
drainage  is  most  required,  the  skin  over  the  point  is  cut  with  a  knife, the 
oi)ening  dilated,  and  a  drainage-tube  drawn  through.  The  surface  over 
the  abscess  and  a  considerable  distance  beyond  it  should  be  shaved  and 
disinfected  before  the  abscess  is  opened.  After  incision  and  drainage 
the  abscess-cavity  is  washed  out  with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution  until 
the  fluid  returns  clear,  when  an  absorbent  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied. 
After  twenty-four  or  foity-eight  hours  the  dressing  is  removed,  the  dmin 
shortened,  or,  if  through  drainage  has  been  made,  the  drain  is  cut 
through  iu  the  middle  and  each  opening  is  drained  separately.  If  sup- 
puration has  not  ceased,  the  cavity  is  again  irrigated.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  abscess-cavity  heals  without   further  suppuration  after  it  has  been 
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iucised  and  drained,  even  under  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  The 
inner  lining  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess  remains  infected  with  pus- 
microbes,  and  a  limited  suppuration,  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases, 
continues,  at  least  until  after  the  second  dressing.  The  dressings  should 
be  so  applied  as  to  make  equuble  compression,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  surfaces  of  the  abscess-cavity  in  accurate  apposition.  The 
drainage-tubes  are  removed  as  soon  as  suppuration  has  ceased,  when 
healing  of  the  aseptic  cavity  takes  place  by  gitinulation,  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  healing  of  wounds.  An  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment of  abscesses  is  to  secure  absolute  rest  for  the  part  affected.  Pa- 
tients suffering  from  large  abscesses  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  similar  affections  of  one  of  the  extremities  rest  is  secured 
by  the  application  of  a  well-padded  splint,  which  will  not  only  prove  an 
efficient  means  of  mitigating  pain,  but  will  keep  the  parts  in  a  condition 
most  conducive  to  rapid  healing. 

(b)  Chronic  Abscess. — Chronic,  congestive,  cold,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  migrating  abscess  can  most  alwa3's  be  traced  to  some 
specific  chronic  inflammation,  most  frequently  of  a  tubercular  nature. 
What  has  been  called  a  chronic  abscess  is  very  often  no  abscess  at  all. 
In  tubercular  processes  the  product  of  tissue  proliferation  undergoes 
coagulation  necrosis  and  disintegrates  into  a  granular  mass,  which,  when 
niixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  serum,  forms  an  emulsion  that 
macroscopically  resembles  pus,  but  under  the  microscope  shows  none  of 
tlie  histological  elements  which  are  found  in  true  pus.  An  abscess  can 
only  be  called  such  if  it  contain  pus,  A  true  chronic  abscess  can  origi- 
nate in  a  tubercular  actinomycotic  or  syphilitic  lesion  when  the  granula- 
tion tissue  is  secondarily  infected  by  the  localization  of  pus-microbes, 
which  convert  the  embryonal  cells  into  pus-corpuscles.  Occasionally 
secondary  infection  with  pns-niicrobes  of  such  a  granulating  focus  is 
followed  by  an  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  extends  rapidly 
to  the  snrrounding  tissues  ;  but  usually  the  suppurating  process  pro- 
gresses slowl}',  and  is  not  attended  b}'  any  of  the  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation.  What  has  been  described  as  a  cold  abscess  is  a  cavity  con- 
taining the  debris  of  the  product  of  a  tubercular  inflammation^  and  is 
usually  in  communication  with  the  primary  tubercular  lesion.  Such 
abscesses  frequently  appear  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  seat  of  the 
disease.  Thus,  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrae  gives  rise  to  a  lumbar 
abscess  if  the  swelling  appear  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  called  a 
psoas  abscess  if  the  tubercular  product  gravitate  along  the  course  of  the 
psoas  muscle  and  appear  as  an  abscess  underneath  Poupart's  ligament. 
Abscesses  originating  in  the  hip-joint  often  make  their  first  appearance 
over  the  outer  or  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  some  distance  below  the 
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joint.  Abscesses  oi'igiimting  in  the  shoiiWcr-joint  often  wnnder  a  con- 
si'lerable  distance  away  riom  tlie  joint,  along  the  course  of  the  biceps 
or  triceps  muscle. 

Sacleriologiciil  examination  of  the  contents  of  such  abacesaes  will 
gjiow  conclusively  whether  they  are  true  paa-contaimtig  abscesses  or 
whether  they  are  pseudo-abscesses.  If  cultiviitions  nre  made  with  their 
contents,  piis-microbes  will  grow  upon  proper  nutrient  media  if  it  is  a 
true  nbscesB,  while  from  the  contents  of  a  peemlu-abscess  only  the 
micixiliea  of  the  primary  infection  can  be  cnllivated.  The  information 
obtniued  by  tbe  discovery  of  the  esaeutial  ciuise  can  be  conflmied  by 
inoculation  experiments.  Cold  abscesses,  as  a  rule,  are  painless,  not 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  give  rise  to  little  or  no  febrile  disturbnucca. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  chronic  abscess  is  based  not  so  much 
Qpon  the  location,  size,  and  chai'acteristic  features  of  the  swelling  us  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms  of  the  local  lesion  from  which  it 
started.  Tubercular  affections  of  the  Bpiue  and  hip-joints  are  accompa- 
nied by  such  well-dcGned  symptoms  at  the  stage  when  abscesses  foi'in 
that  the  primary  lesion  can  l>e  located  without  much  difficulty.  A 
chronic  paranephiic  abscess  often  develops  in  tlie  course  of  a  tuberonlnr 
pyelonephritis.  A  tubercular  pelvic  abscess  is  fre<|ucntly  associated 
with  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  A  chronic  nbscess 
often  arises  around  a  tubercular  gland  and  ajipeara,  in  consequence  of 
infection  with  pus-microbes,  ns  a  chronic  suppurative  periadenitis.  In 
such  cases  the  gland  itself  has  undergone  cnseation,  and  is  often  found 
extensively  sepantted  from  tbe  surrounding  tissues  by  the  suppurative 
process.  In  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  swelling  and  the  clinracterof 
its  contents,  an  exploriitoiy  puncture  will  furnish  positive  diagoostic 
information. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  early  surgical  interference  In  the 
treatment  of  chronic  abscess  are  not  so  urgent  as  in  the  acute  variety. 
These  abscesses  appear  months  and  often  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  piimary  disease.  While  nn  acute  abscess  should  always  be  oi>ened 
under  antiseptic  precautions,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience 
to  deal  with  a  chronic  abscess  in  a  surgical  way,  only  under  the  strictest 
and  most  elaborate  antiseptic  precautions.  It  is  a  well-known  clinical 
fact  that  when  such  an  abscess  opens  spontaneonsly,  or  is  incised  in  a 
careless  way,  profuse  suppuration  and  hectic  fever  follow,  with  only  too 
often  a  speedy  fatal  result  from  septic  infection.  Additional  infection 
with  pus-microbes  results  in  tbe  destruction  of  the  granulations  which 
line  the  cavity,  and  the  patient  dies  from  septic  infection.  Unless  the 
surroundings  of  the  patient  admit  of  carrying  out  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment to  its  fullest  and  moat  perfect  exti:iit,  a  chronic  abscess  should  not 
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be  evacimted  by  incision.  A  number  of  German  surgeons  have  recently 
advoenteci  the  treatment  of  such  abscenses  by  tapping  and  iodoform 
injections  in  preference  to  incision  and  drainage, — a  method  of  treatment 
which  has  yielded  brilliant  results.  One  great  difficulty  in  evacuating  a 
tubercular  abscess  by  aspiration  is  the  blocking  of  the  needle  or  trocar 
by  shreds  of  necrosed  tissue,  which  often  interferes  with  complete  evacu- 
ation. A  chronic  abscess  should  always  be  treated  by  incision  if  this 
treatment  fail,  if  by  such  procedure  the  primary  lesion  can  l>e  made 
accessible  to  direct  treatment.  If  such  a  course  is  adopted,  the  incision 
is  made  large  enough  so  that  the  whole  cavity  can  be  thoroughly  scraped 
out  and  all  of  the  infected  tissues  removed.  After  thoroughly  curetting 
the  cavity  is  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  after  drying  it  is  iodoform ized. 
The  wound  is  then  sutured,  drained,  and  treated  on  the  same  principles 
as  a  recent  wound.  The  treatment  of  special  forms  of  chronic  abscess 
will  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Surgical  Tul>ercu- 
losis. 

2.  Phlegmonous  Inflammation,  with  Suppuration. — Phlegmonous  in- 
flammation with  suppuration  is  clinically  characterized  bj*  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  without  leading  to  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus 
or  abscess.  From  the  pus  of  this  form  of  infection  the  streptococcus 
can  be  cultivated  more  frequently  than  the  staphylococcus,  and  in  some 
cases  both  of  these  microbes  are  found  in  the  same  pus.  The  inflamma- 
tion aflbcts  the  connective  tissue,  and  extends  rapidly  along  intermus- 
cular septa,  fascia,  and  tendon-sheaths.  This  form  of  suppurative 
inflammation  is  i)rone  to  follow  compound  fractures,  railroad  and  other 
erushinj^  injuries,  and  all  injuries  attended  by  extensive  contusion  of 
connoclive  tissue.  The  first  symptoms  usuall}'  appear  within  four  days 
after  the  injury.  The  general  symptoms  are  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  fol- 
lowe<l  by  high  temperature  and  rapid  pulse.  The  first  local  symptoms 
nre  a  copious,  sanious  discharge  from  the  wound  and  a  rapidly-spreading 
anlema.  The  tissues  are  infiltrated  with  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  and  if 
life  is  prolonged  sufllciently  long  a  difl'iise  suppuration  is  inevitable. 
The  symptoms  of  sepsis  in  this  affection  predominate  because  the  pus- 
microbes  have  invaded  an  extensive  area  of  tissue,  and  are  reproduced 
with  great  rapidity  and  gain  entrance  into  the  general  circulation  at  an 
early  stajje ;  at  the  same  time  the  necrosed  tissues,  saturated  with  the 
bloody  serum,  furnish  a  good  soil  for  the  growth  of  putrefactive  bacteria. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  septic  cellulitis  is  accompanied  by  Ij^mphangitis, 
the  pnrts  presenting  an  erysipelatous  appearance. 

Treatment. — Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  type  just  described 
calls  for  early  nnd  energetic  treatment  before  suppuration  has  appeared. 
The  pus-microbes  are  present  in  such  quantities  that  the  connective 
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tissue,  parti.illy  tlevititliKcd  by  mi  injury,  Iwcomes  necrosed  fi'oin  the 
local  toxic  action  of  the  ptoniftines  of  the  pus-niicrobea.  To  render  such 
wounds  aseptic  is  one  of  the  most  difliciilt  tusks  in  surgery.  Siniill 
incisions  and  drainage  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  object.  The 
infected  liaaues  must  he  freely  exposed  by  as  many  inciaions  aa  may  he 
required.  The  secondary  disinfection  in  such  «  cafie  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  capital  o|>eratiou.  The  patient  should  bu  placed  under 
the  inflaence  of  an  aniesthetic,  the  limb  shaved  and  disinfected,  and  by 
large  incisions  the  infected  tissues  must  be  renilered  accessible  to  direct 
means  of  disinfection.  Before  undertaking  the  operation  tlie  limb 
should  he  rendered  bloodless  by  applying  Esmarch's  constrictor. 

In  compound  fractures  the  tisanea  immediately  over  the  fiagmcnta 
should  be  incised  sufflcicntly  bo  that  the  fractured  ends  can  be  turned 
out.  The  infected  medullary  tissue  shontd  be  scoopiKl  ont  with  a  sharp 
apoon,  and  all  clots  and  necrosed  tisane  removed ;  the  parts  are  then 
thoroughly  irrigated  with  corrosive  snblimate  (1  to  1000),  or  carbolic 
acid  (1  to  20),  after  which  the  whole  surface  is  dried  and  brushed  over 
with  a  10-per-cent.  aolutiun  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Pockets  and  sinusea 
which  cannot  be  reached  with  the  sharp  spoon  can  be  rendered  aseptic 
by  pouring  in  i>eroxide  of  hydrogen,  which,  in  siieh  cases,  is  a  remedy 
of  great  value.  The  bones  are  then  plnced  in  proper  position,  a  number 
of  counter-openings  made,  and  n  sufficient  number  of  tnbular  drains  in- 
troduced; after  which  a  copious  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied  and  the 
limb  properly  immobilized,  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  decubitus 
or  gangrene  from  pressure  by  protecting  the  pnils  exposed  to  pressure 
with  antiseptic  cotton. 

During  the  subsequent  treatment  snch  a  limb  should  be  slightly 
elevated  and  suspended.  If  after  such  treatment  the  temperature  is  not 
lowered  within  six  hours  and  the  remaining  symptoms  are  not  improved, 
it  ia  evident  that  the  secondary  disinfection  has  not  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  aseptic  condition  of  the  wound.  If  amputation  does  not  appear 
to  be  indicated  at  this  time,  another  effort  should  l>e  made  to  secure 
asepticity  by  resorting  to  permanent  irrigation.  The  antiseptic  dressing 
is  removetl  and  not  re-applied.  The  parts  are  covered  with  a  compress 
wrung  out  of  a  ^per-cent  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum,  and  constant 
irrigation  made  with  the  same  solution.  The  simplest  arrangement  for 
constant  irrigation  is  a  reservoir  holding  the  warm  solution  suspended 
over  the  patient's  bed,  and  connected  with  the  principal  drainnge-tnbe 
by  means  of  a  rubber  tultiug  and  a  glass  lip.  In  large,  open,  suppurating 
wounds  and  compound  fractures  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  i)5  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  By  siphon  nction  the  fluid  is  condiicteil  from  the  v easel 
to  every  part  of  the  wound.    Tlie  araoiint  of  fluid  flowing  through  the  tul>e 
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cnn  be  regulated  by  compressing  the  tuW  to  the  deaired  extent  with  a 
clothea-pin.  The  limb  l)eing  easpcnded,  the  fluid  is  conducted  Rw&y 
from  it  into  &  vessel  hy  means  of  a  sheet  of  rublter  cloth,  mackintosh,  or 
gutta-percha. 

Constant  irrigation  with  a  linrmlcss,  non-toxic,  yet  efficient  genni- 
cidal  solution  in  these  cases  is  of  the  greatest  value,  as  the  wonnd-secre- 
tion  is  constantly  washed  away,  and,  as  no  accumulation  can  take  place,  the 
danger  of  sepsis  from  products  of  pntrcfiiction  is  greatly  diminished ;  at 
the  same  time  the  tissues  arc  kept  constantly  saturated  with  the  solutioo, 
which  at  least  will  exert  a  potent  inhibitory  influence  upon  the  action  and 


Flo.  as.— InBiOATino 


multiplication  of  pus-microbes  in  the  living  tissues.  Should  a  faitbM 
attempt  nt  oljtuiniug  au  aseptic  condition  by  this  method  of  treatment 
prove  ineflieieiit  after  a  fair  trial,  the  (luestiou  of  sacrificing  a  limb,  to 
save,  if  possible,  a  life,  will  present  it«clf, 

HelTcrich  has  abandoned  small  incisions  and  drainage-tubes  in  the 
treatment  of  extensive  phlegmonous  inflammation  and  has  substituted 
for  them  laying  open  of  the  entire  field  of  inflammation  by  ati  incision 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  after  thorough  disinfection  packs  the 
cavitj-  with  aseptie  gauze  saturated  with  a  solution  of  boric  and  salicylic 
acid  or  acetate  of  aluminum. 
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III  tlie  abaeuce  of  recugnizablc  secoudaiy  foci  Id  distant  orgaiiD,  LIjc 
surgoon  will  not  be  able  to  ascertain  nlielber  a  fHtiil  ruriii  of  gtiuumi 
jofection  exists  iu  a  special  case,  ami  it  is  therefore  always  justiSable  to 
resort  to  n  mutilating  o^ration  iis  n  last  resoit,  |ii'oviJed  tbe  palieiil's 
sti'eiigth  w.irraiita  such  a  procedure.  As  in  cases  of  progressive  ga.u- 
greiie,  so  in  cases  of  progresaive  phlegmonous  iuflarainiitiou,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly  dilllcult  to  decide  upon  thu  exact  location  where  the  nmi>ula- 
ttoii  should  he  mnde,  as  n  distiuct  Hue  of  deuiurcatioii  between  heallliy 
and  infected  tissues  is  never  present.  The  only  rnle  to  go  by  in  the 
selection  of  the  site  of  amputation  is  to  secure  heulthy  skiii-flaps  aud  to 
make  the  circular  section  of  the  muscular  tissue  above  the  tissues  p-e- 
senting  mncroscopical  evidences  of  infection.  The  condition  of  the 
deep  connective  tissue  furnishes  important  iuforuiation  conceruiug  tliis 
(luestion.  The  infection  is  sure  to  extend  as  far  na  any  undermining  or 
sloughing  of  comiective  tissue  has  taken  place ;  hence,  amputation  should 
be  done  above  these  limits.  The  genei-a!  treatment  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation  is  considered  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of 
sepsis  from  other  cunses. 

3,  Progressive  Purulent  Inflltration. — This  is  the  purulent  cedema  of 
Pirogoff.  It  is  a  more  advanced  stage  of  what  has  just  been  described 
as  progressive  phlegmonous  iii£nmmation  with  suppuration.  Furuleiit 
inBltratiou  follows  upon  the  heels  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  aud  is, 
cunsequeutly,  clinically  also  noted  for  its  progressive  chai-aoter.  Tlie 
iuBltration  is  often  very  extensive,  involving,  in  many  cases,  an  entire 
extremity.  It  is  always  attended  by  extensive  connective-tissue  necrosi.*. 
The  pus  burrows  deeply  among  the  ninsdcs  and  detaches  the  skin  over 
a  large  surface.  The  external  appearances  seldom  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  disease.  If  the  skin  is  incised  freely  the  parts  lieiieiith,  the  niusi-les, 
vessels,  and  nerves,  appear  as  plainly  as  in  a  dissection  made  to  show  the 
relation  of  these  [(arts.  I'urulent  infiltration  following  progressive 
phlegmonous  inflammation  has  ofteu  been  mistaken  for  erysipelas,  and 
has  been  called  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  1/  piirvlent  infiUrnlinn  com- 
plicate erysipelas,  it  occurs  in  consequence  of  gecondary  infection  viilh 
pus-microbes,  and  not  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  slrejilococcvs  of 
erysipelas.  The  gravity  of  this  disease  depends  largely  upon  the  extent 
of  the  tissues  involved,  if  it  alTect  nn  entire  limb  the  danger  to  life  is 
great.     Death  may  occur  from  pyromia  or  exhaustion. 

Tpeaiment. — The  surgical  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  abscess,  only 
that  the  incisions  should  be  made  longer,  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  remove  the  necrosed  connective  tissue 
and  to  insert  large  tubular  drains.  After  the  Ursl  incision  is  uittde  :i 
long,  curved,  Pean    forceps    is    introduced,    the   cavity    explored,   uud 
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counter-openings  made  upon  the  point  of  the  instrument  in  places  where 
drainage  will  be  most  etfective.  The  cavity  must  be  drained  nt  different 
points  from  one  end  to  the  other.  If  the  forceps  is  not  long  enough  to 
reach  both  extremities  it  is  removed  and  inserted  again  into  the  second 
opening,  and  so  on  until  tlie  cavity  is  thoroughly  drained.  It  is  advisable 
to  bring  each  drainage-tube  out  of  two  openings  and  secure  each  end  with 
a  safety-pin.  In  cases  of  purulent  infiltration  of  an  entire  lower  ex- 
tremity I  have  often  made  us  many  as  twelve  incisions  and  inserted 
half  as  many  drainage-tubes.  After  the  cavity  has  been  thoroughlj' 
drained,  it  is  washed  out  with  one  of  the  milder  antiseptic  solutions.  An 
excellent  solution  for  this  purpose  is  iodinized  water.  This  can  be  readily 
prepared  by  adding  tincture  of  iodine  to  sterilized  water  until  the  solu- 
tion has  the  color  of  sherry-wine.  A  solution  of  this  strength  is  a  valu- 
able antiseptic,  and  cuii  be  used  repeatedly  and  in  hirge  quantities  without 
fear  of  causing  intoxication.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  rendering  such 
a  large  suppurative  cavity  aseptic  with  one  irrigation,  and  have  conse- 
quently  abandoned  the  occlusive  antiseptic  dressings  in  theae  cases.  It 
is  much  better  to  apply  a  comi)ress  wrung  out  of  warm  salicylated  water 
or  a  1-per-cent.  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum,  which  can  be  removed 
and  re-applied  ever^'  time  the  cavity  is  irrigated,  which  at  first  should 
be  done  over^'  four  to  six  hours.  The  warmth  and  u)oisture  of  the  com- 
press can  be  maintained  by  covering  it  with  gutta-percha  tissue  or  mack- 
intosh cloth.  As  burrowing  of  pus  often  does  not  stop  evcH  after  efficient 
draina<^e  has  been  established,  the  case  should  be  watched  with  great 
care,  and  any  attempt  at  burrowing  should  be  promptl}^  met  b}^  free 
incision  and  additional  provision  for  drainage.  It  is  alwaj^s  advisable 
to  support  the  limb  in  proper  position  upon  some  kind  of  a  suspension 
splint,  both  for  the  purpose  of  securing  rest  and  to  prevent  contractures. 
As  soon  as  suppuration  has  nearly  ceased  the  drains  are  shortened  and 
irrigations  made  less  frequently.  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  such 
imtients,  especially  if  they  are  not  advanced  in  years,  and  are  free  from 
an^'  other  disease,  often  rally  and  make  an  excellent  recovery  after  their 
strength  has  been  reduced  to  a  dangerous  extent  and  their  bodies  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton  by  the  prolonged  suppuration  and  septic  fever.  If 
suppuration  is  not  controlled  bv  drainage  and  antiseptic  irrigation,  and 
especially  if  the  temperature  and  pulse  indicate  a  continuance  of  absorp- 
tion of  septic  material,  continuous  antiseptic  irrigation  should  be  insti- 
tuted, and,  if  this  fail,  amputation  may  become  an  unavoidable  necessity. 
If  amputation  is  decided  upon  the  deep  incision  must  be  made  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  suppurating  area.  If  the  suppuration  has  extended  as 
far  as  the  hip-joint  it  may  become  necessary  to  utilize  for  flaps  the  skin 
which  has  been  undermined,  in  order  to  secure  a  covering  for  the  stump. 
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If  sHcli  .1  procedure  Ijecome  neceHBary  the  interiml  surface  of  the  skiii- 
flupB  must  be  rendered  aseptic  by  using  the  sharp  epoon  and  scissors  iu 
freeing  it  from  itifccted  tissue.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
which  gives  rise  to  purulent  infiltration,  the  patient's  strength  must  be 
supported  by  stimulants  find  touics  and  a  concentrated  nutritions  diet. 

4.  Suppurative  Tendo- vaginitis. — Another  form  of  rapidly -spreading 
inflammation  is  suppurative  tendo-vagiiiitiR.  As  the  name  implies,  it 
is  ail  acute  inflanimntion  of  teiulon-sheaths  terminating  in  snppuratioii. 
It  occurs  most  fi-eqiiently  in  the  tendon-sheatlis  of  the  fingers,  hand,  and 
forearm.  It  develops  usually  from  an  infected  wound  of  the  fiuger  or 
hand,  or  as  a  complication  in  the  different  forms  of  paronychia.  The 
inflammation  travels  along  the  course  of  the  tendon,  sUirting,  perhaps, 
from  one  of  the  tendons  of  a  finger,  extends  to  the  palm  of  the  hand 
underneath  the  annular  ligament  to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
where  it  often  produces  a  phlegmonous  inflaramatiuu  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  may  involve  the  whole  forearm.  The  teudons  are  often  de- 
stroyed, and  can  be  pulled  out  after  n  few  weeks,— an  occurrence  which 
is  always  followed  by  permanent  functional  impRirraeut  of  the  affected 
finger  or  of  the  whole  hand.  Not  infrequently  suppurative  inflammiitiim 
of  a  tendon-sheath  extends  to  one  or  more  joints  over  which  the  tendon 
paHsea,  causing  a  complication,  which  often  necessitates  amputation. 
This  affection  is  always  attended  by  severe  pain,  and,  if  extensive,  by 
grave  constitutional  disturbances.  The  extent  of  the  disease  can  be 
ascertained,  approximately,  at  least,  by  the  extent  of  the  external  swell- 
ing, and  especially  by  tlie  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  tendon. 
Fiviueiitly  the  inflammation  attacks  adjacent  teudon-skeaths  and  the  pus 
undermines  the  entire  palmar  fascia. 

Treatment. — The  surgical  treatment  of  suppurative  tenrto-vaginitis 
must  be  tliorough  if  it  shall  be  efllcicnt.  If  it  follow  iu  tlie  course  of  a 
wound,  tlie  tendon  in  the  wound  is  exposed  ;  if  it  develop  during  an 
attack  of  paronychia,  it  is  laid  Iwre  by  a  free  incison.  Along  the  course 
of  the  tendon  a  curved  forceps  ia  passed  to  the  upper  limits  of  tlie  in- 
fected part  of  the  ten  don -sheath,  another  incision  is  made  down  upon  the 
point  of  the  instrument,  and  a  dniinage-tube  is  drawn  through.  If  the 
end  of  the  suppurating  cavity  has  not  been  reached  the  rc)reep8  is  again  in- 
troduced through  the  second  incision  down  to  the  tendon,  a  third  inciaion 
made  higher  up,  and  another  drainage-tube  drawn  through.  These  ma- 
nojuvresare  repeated  until  the  upper  extremity  of  the  suppurating  cavity 
is  reached.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  suppurative  tendo- vaginitis 
Jiommenccd  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  middle  finger,  and  has  reached 
as  far  as  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  the  first  drain  sliould  reach  as  farns 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  the  second  from  here  to  the  middle  of  the 
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palm  of  the  hand,  the  third  from  here  to  above  the  annular  ligament,  and 
Ihe  fourth  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  and  if  suppuration  has  ex- 
tended farther  it  will  become  necessary  to  extend  drainage  higher  np  by 
another  drain.  If  the  whole  pidmar  fascia  is  undermined,  a  drain  should 
be  placed  transversely  across  the  hand.  If  the  suppuration  has  extended 
to  adjacent  tendon-sheaths,  more  extensive  provision  for  drainage  will  be 
required.  The  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  c:ises  of  purulent 
infiltration.  Necrosed  tendons  separate  very  slowly,  but  it  is  better  to 
leave  their  elimination  to  the  granulating  process,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  of  the  tendon  should  be  removed,  and  its  operative  re- 
moval would  often  require  large  incisions,  which  would  heal  at  l)est  onl}- 
slowly,  and  the  large  cicatrix  would  oidy  add  to  the  functional  im|)air- 
nient  of  the  member.  From  time  to  time  traction  c»an  be  made  upon  the 
tendon  where  it  is  exposed,  so  as  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
partially  or  completely  detached.  Passive  motion  and  massage  must  be 
instituted  as  soon  as  the  abscess  has  healed,  so  as  to  restore  the  func- 
tion of  the  limb  as  far  as  compatible  with  the  existing  condition,  as  not 
only  the  alfectt'd  finger  but  the  whole  hand  often  will  be  found  to  have 
suffered  seriously  from  the  attack.  If  one  of  the  principal  tendons  of  a 
finger  has  sloughed  and  motion  cannot  be  restored,  it  is  advisable  to  im- 
mobilize Ihe  finger  in  a  slightly-flexed  position,  as  a  curved  finger  is  more 
serviceable  than  a  strnii^ht  one.  Suppurative  arthritis  occurring  in  the 
course  of  an  attack  of  tondo-vaginitis  often  necessitates  amputation, 
more  especially  if  it  involve  more  than  one  joint  of  a  finger. 

5.  Paronychia. — Paronychia,  felon,  whitlow,  are  terms  used  to  desig- 
nate an  abscess  of  a  finger.  All  these  terms  should  be  abolished,  and 
abscesses  of  the  finger,  like  of  other  parts,  shouhl  be  called  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prinmry  disease  which  caused  them.  Hueter  made  a  cl:is- 
sification  upon  a  strictly  pathological  basis.  The  abscess  may  be  located 
in  the  skin,  and  is  then  a  furuncle;  it  ma}-  involve  the  connective  tissue, 
and  is  then  the  product  of  a  phlegmonous  inflMmmation  ;  it  m.a}-  form 
after  an  attack  of  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis,  or,  finally,  it  ma}-  commence 
in  a  joint,  and  is  then  from  the  beginning  a  suppurative  arthritis.  A 
suppurative  tcndo-vaginitis,  as  a  primary  affection  of  a  tendon-sheath, 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  felon,  and  treated  as  such,  with 
most  disastrous  results.  Suppurative  tendo-vaginitis  is  frequently  met 
with  as  a  secondary  affection  of  the  diflferent  pathological  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  abscess  of  the  fingers.  All  of  the  conditions  which 
have  been  enumerated  as  causes  of  abscess  of  the  fingers  are  attended  by 
excruciating  pain,  as  the  anatomical  conditions  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  symptom — tension  and  abundant  suppi}''  of  sensitive  nerves — 
are  pre-eminent  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  fingers.     The  pain  is  of 
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a  throbbing  cliaracter,  and  is  alw.iya  aggnivnteil  by  placing  the  band  in  a 
dependent  poBitioii,  as  tlie  venous  congestion  produced  by  this  position 
inereases  tlie  awelliiig,  and  eouseiiuently  tlie  tension,  in  the  inflamed  part. 

Treatment. — Volumus  have  been  wiitten  on  the  abortive  treatment 
of  lutronydiia, — the  surest  indication  that  none  of  tlie  various  ineuua  su;;- 
gested  have  proveil  succeBsful,  Abscesses  of  tlie  Gngers,  as  in  any  otlier 
part  of  tbe  body,  result  only  from  infection  witb  pus-microbes;  henee, 
any  measnre  wbich  falls  short  of  eflTecting  complete  sterilization  at  the 
[irimary  focus  of  infection  ninst  necesgarily  fail  in  accomplishing  the 
desired  object.  Tbe  only  rational  treatment  consists  in  the  employment 
of  such  measures  as  will  limit  the  extension  of  the  suppuration.  Une  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  early  treatment  of  a  felon  is  to 
diminish  the  blouJ-supply  to  the  inflamed  part  by  plai'ing  the  limb  in  uu 
elevated  position,  and  by  the  continued  application  of  cold.  The  use  of 
ice  in  such  a  snperBcial  inllamination  will  not  only  tend  to  diminish  the 
congestion,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  positive  influence  in  retarding 
tbe  reproduction  in  the  tissues  of  tbe  primary  cause, — the  pus-microbes. 
Poultices  should  never  Ijo  employed.  If  position  and  the  use  of  cold  do 
not  afford  relief,  moist,  hot,  antiseptic  compresses  should  be  applied.  As 
soon  as  pus  has  formed  it  must  be  lilieraleil  by  incision.  The  centre  of 
the  inflammatory  focus  is  accurately  located  liy  marking  out  by  pressure 
the  area  of  tenderness,  and  the  incision  ia  ma<1e  at  thi»  point  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  finger.  Scrupulous  care  must  be  exercised  in  ren- 
dering the  whole  surface  of  the  finger  aseptic  before  the  incision  ia  made. 
It  is  not  good  practice  to  make  the  incision  invariably  down  to  the  bone, 
as  tbe  inflammation  may  not  extend  to  this  depth.  The  incision  is  only 
carried  down  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  suppumting  focus;  hence,  it  is 
made  down  to  the  bone  only  if  the  abscess  has  originated  in  a  joint  or 
has  followed  an  osteomyelitis  or  periostitis  ofa  phalanx.  As  the  wound 
ga|>e8  fi-eely,  drainage  is  not  required.  Tiie  abscess  is  washed  out  witli  an 
antiseptic  solution  and  the  fiiiger  dressed  antiseptically.  Suppurative 
arthritis  is  treated  by  through  drainage.  In  osteomyelitis  followed  by 
necrosis  the  sequestrum  is  allowed  to  aepawte  and  is  then  extracted, 
which  can  nsually  be  done  afLer  three  or  four  weeks.  Excellent  i-esults 
are  obtained  after  the  loss  of  a  complete  phalanx,  as  the  l>one  is  often 
reproduced  almost  to  perfection  by  the  periosteal  sheath.  Amputation 
only  becomes  necessary  in  cases  of  osteomyelitis  aflTecting  more  than  one 
phalanx,  complicateil  by  suppurative  arthritis  of  the  adjacent  joints. 

6.  Suppurative  Folliculitis. — Suppurative  foUiciditis  is  a  very  common 
affection  ami  represents  an  abscess  on  tbe  smallest  scale.  The  outlet  of 
the  hair-follicle  is  narrowed  by  the  acute  inflammation  and  retention  of 
the  secretions,  and  suppurative  itiflaunuation  is  the  result  of  this  stenosis. 
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The  hair  occupies  the  centre  of  the  minute  abscess-cavity.  The  affection 
appears  clinically  usually  as  a  multiple  affection  and  is  well  represented 
by  sycosis. 

7.  Furuncle. — A  furuncle  is  a  small  abscess  of  the  skin.  The  centre 
of  a  furuncle  is  alwaj'S  occupied  by  a  plug  of  necrosed  connective  tissue 
vulgarly  called  a  core.  Longard  has  made  a  careful  microscopico- 
bacteriological  examination  of  9  cases  of  funmculosis  in  young  children. 
In  4  of  these  eases  he  found  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  alone,  in 
5  cases  in  combination  with  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  The 
identity  of  these  microbes  with  those  described  by  Rosenbach  was 
demonstrated  by  cultivation  and  experiments  on  rabbits.  The  microbes 
were  not  found  in  the  faecal  discharges  of  the  patients,  but  were  discov- 
ered, in  small  numbers,  in  the  diapers  of  healthy,  unclean  children,  as 
well  as  in  the  diapers  of  those  suffering  from  suppurative  folliculitis. 
He  believes  that  the  pus-microbes  are  the  direct  and  sole  cause  of  the 
affection,  and  that  infection  takes  place  through  the  sweat-glands,  as  the 
microbes  were  found  in  abundance  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem^ 
brana  propria  of  these  glands.  As  soon  as  the  microbes  reach  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  they  produce  suppurative  inflammation. 
Experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  by  cutaneous  inoculations  with  pus- 
microbes  cultivated  from  the  furuncles,  produced  a  slight  swelling  and 
redness,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  formation  of  small  pustules.  The 
result  of  these  inoculations  was  always  the  same,  whether  the  cultures 
were  made  from  the  pus  of  a  furuncle,  a  suppurating  wound  that  healed 
without  fever,  or  from  a  pyaemic  patient.  The  inoculation  experiments 
of  Garrfe,  Bockhardt,  and  Bumm,  upon  themselves,  have  been  previously 
referred  to,  and  they  prove  that  many  of  the  circumscribed  suppurative 
affections  of  the  skin  (among  them  furuncle)  are  caused  by  tlie  direct 
inoculation  with  pus-microbes,  which  enter  the  connective  tissue  either 
through  a  slight  abrasion  or  through  the  glands  of  the  skin.  Furuncles 
often  appear  multiple,  either  in  the  same  region  or  widely  separated  from 
each  other  over  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  such  cases  the  successive 
appearance  of  furuncles  would  tend  to  prove  the  reproduction  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  primary  cause,  the  pus-microbes,  over  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  securing  for  the 
skin  a  healthy  condition.  By  the  free  use  of  hot  water  and  potash-soap 
the  openings  of  the  glands  of  the  skin  are  cleared  of  accumulation  of 
pus-microbes  and  of  materials  which  might  serve  as  culture  substances. 
In  patients  suffering  from  furuncle,  the  slightest  abrasions  should  be 
treated  with  care,  in  order  to  guard  against  infection.  If  the  general 
health  has  been  impaired,  dietetic  and  medical  treatment  should  be  insti- 
tuted  to  correct   the   faulty   nutrition.     We  have  no  special  internal 
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remedies  to  correcl  a  giipposed  suppurutive  Uiathesia  which  does  not 
e^Eist.  Sulphide  of  calcium,  whioti  has  hcRii  recoinm<indcd  in  such  strong 
terms,  hns  no  itiflueiice  either  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  fururielea. 
With  the  first  appeiiraiice  of  a  furuncle,  the  skin  over  and  cousirierably 
iH-yund  it  should  be  disiufccted,  and  a  compress  saturated  with  a  wenk 
antiseptic  solution  applied.  Aa  soon  as  pus  appears  it  is  evacuated 
through  a  Braall  incision,  and  if  the  net:rosed  tissue  in  its  centre  has 
bccnine  detachecl  it  is  extriicted.  The  interior  of  the  small  alisuess  is 
then  disinfected  and  a  small  antiseptic  ilres»ing  applieil.  A  furujjcie  is 
an  insiirnificant  lesion,  but  its  proper  treatment  should  not  lie  neglected, 
as  numerous  cases  have  been  reported  where  thromho-phlehitis,  pytemia, 
and  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  could  be  trftoed  to  iofectiou  from  a 
furuncle. 

8.  Carbuncle. — A  great  dual  of  confusion  has  been  created  iu  the 
minds  of  students  in  reference  to  what  is  really  meant  by  a.  carbuncle. 
This  confusion  has  been  brought  ahout  by  the  teachings  of  some  uf  our 
text-hooks,  both  old  and  recent,  whicli  assert  that  citrbuncle  is  always 
caused  by  infection  with  the  bacillus  of  anthnix,  while  others  speak  ofa 
less  malignant  form  of  carbuncle  caused  by  sup[iurative  inflammation. 
Malignant  carbuncle,  or  malignant  pustule,  is  the  anthracic  form  of 
carbuncle,  which  always  starts  from  a  single  centre  of  infection,  and  is 
nlways  attended  by  necrosis  of  the  overlying  skin.  The  ordinary 
carbuncle,  which  is  under  consideration  now,  is  caused  by  infection  with 
pits-microbes,  and  differs  from  a  furuncle  only  iu  so  far  that  it  is  made 
up  of  a  numl>er  of  foci  of  suppuration,  which  develop  siraullnneously  or 
in  rapid  succession,  and  usually  become  confluent.  A  carbuncle  of  this 
kind  is  in  reality  nothing  else,  etiologically  and  pathologically,  but  a 
group  of  furnncles.  A  section  through  a  carbuncle,  before  extensive 
liquefaction  has  occurred,  will  show  a  number  of  foci  of  suppurtition  and 
necrosis,  each  one  of  which,  taken  sepamtely,  would  represent  a  furuncle. 
On  account  of  the  more  extensive  area  of  infection  in  carbuncle  than  in 
furuncle,  tbe  local  symptoms  are  much  more  severe.  The  tissues  at  an 
early  stage  become  so  extensively  infilti*ated  that  the  carbuncle  feels  as 
hard  as  cartilage.  The  pain,  as  a  rule,  is  very  great.  In  size,  a  carbuncle 
varies  greatly;  it  is  sometimes  not  larger  than  n  35-cent  piece,  and  it 
miiy  attain  a  circumference  fully  as  large  as  an  ordinary  soup-plate. 
The  inflammation,  which  first  attacks  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue, 
in  unfavorable  eaies,  extends  to  the  deeper  tissues  ami  also  travels  in 
a  peripheral  direction.  If  the  carbuncle  is  large,  the  skin  covering  it 
becomes  gangrenous  and  extensive  sloughing  takes  place.  If  tbe  car- 
buncle is  small,  composed  of  only  three  or  four  centres  of  suppuration, 
the  skin  is  not  destroyed,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  very  small 
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portion,  corresponding  to  tlie  apex  of  ench  furuncular  focus.  Centml 
necrosis  of  tbe  connective  tissue  in  each  su[)purating  focus  invariably 
occurs,  and,  if  the  inflammation  is  very  severe  and  extensive,  the  whole 
c.'irlMincle  becomes  a  necrotic  mass.  In  mild  cases  the  tissues  between 
the  suppurating  foci  are  ])reserved,  and,  after  the  elimination  of  the 
necrosed  tissue,  the  part  presents  a  cribriform  appeai*ance,  each  depres- 
sion indicating  the  exact  position  of  the  former  focus  of  infection. 
Carbuncle  is  met  witli  more  frequently  in  i)ersons  advanced  in  years 
and  in  diabetic  patients,  and  attacks  in  preference  such  parts  as  are  most 
exposed  to  infection  from  without,  as  the  neck,  fiice,  and  hands.  The 
danger  to  life  connected  with  carbuncle  consists  in  exhaustion  and  septi- 
caemia, in  the  progressive  form,  while  thrombo-phlebitis  and  pysemia  may 
occur  us  fatal  complications,  even  if  the  disease  is  circumscribed  and  the 
local  symptoms  are  not  severe. 

Diagnosis. — Tlic  differential  diagnosis  consists  in  separating  car- 
buncle from  furuncle  and  malignant  pustule,  or  anthracic  pustule.  A 
furuncle  presents  only  one  centre  of  suppuration,  is  more  circumscribed, 
more  superficial,  and  not  attended  b}'  such  marked  infiltration  as  car- 
buncle. Malignant  pustule  is  primarily'  not  a  suppurative  lesion,  as  it 
is  caused  by  infection  with  the  "bacillus  of  anthrax,  and  develops  from  one 
point  of  infection  and  gives  rise  to  necrosis  of  the  skin  at  an  early  stage. 
Carbuncle  starts,  simultaneouslj'  or  in  rapid  succession,  from  three  to  a 
dozen  or  more  suppurating  foci,  is  attended  by  a  hard  induration  of  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  gives  rise  always  to  multiple  foci  of 
necrosis  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 

Treatment. — The  different  methods  advised,  at  various  times,  to 
abort  a  carbuncle  have  not  proved  more  successful  than  the  means 
suggested  to  check  the  growth  of  a  furuncle.  Very  recently  Beau- 
quinque  has  made  the  assertion  that  a  carbuncle  can  be  aborted  by 
applying  to  the  part  antiseptics  dissolved  in  alcohol.  He  claims  to  have 
succeeded  in  three  cases  b\^  applying  tincture  of  iodine.  While  we  have 
no  right  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis  or  the  truth  of  his 
assertions,  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  treatment  has  not  been 
attended  by  the  same  satisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  external  application  of  the  tincture 
of  iodine  or  any  other  antiseptic  alcoholic  solution  should  have  the 
power  to  destroy  the  pus-microbes  or  prevent  their  reproduction  when 
so  deepl}'^  buried  in  the  tissues.  The  most  potent  agent  to  limit  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation  is  the  continued  application  of  ice.  As 
soon  as  pus  has  formed,  the  different  foci  of  suppuration  should  be 
exposed  to  direct  means  of  disinfection  by  incising  the  carbuncle  under 
strict  antiseptic  precautions.     The  old-fashioned  crucial  incision  answers 
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an  excellent  purpose.  The  necrosed  and  infected  tissues  are  removed 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  the  surface  is  disinfected  by  irrigation  with  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate  ;  after  which  tlie  scraped 
surface  is  dried  and  touched  with  a  10-per-ceut.  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  and  the  part  covered  with  an  antiseptic  moist  compress  or  dressed 
on  strict  antiseptic  principles.  If  the  primary  disinfection  do  not  arrest 
further  extension  of  the  disease,  the  whole  surface  should  be  deeply 
cauterized  with  the  knife-point  of  Paquelin's  cautery.  After  cauteri- 
zation a  compress  saturated  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
is  to  be  applied.  With  tlie  cessation  of  suppuration  gninuhitions  appear, 
when  the  same  treatment  is  to  be  followed  as  in  the  management  of 
granulating  wounds.  Septic  thrombo-phlebitis  is  announced  by  a  well- 
marked  chill,  followed  by  the  usual  grave  symptoms  which  attend 
P3'flemia.  If  the  thrombosed  vein  can  be  located  in  such  cases  it  should 
be  removed  by  excision,  with  a  faint  iiope  that,  by  an  early  recourse  to 
this  expedient,  a  fatal  form  of  pyajmia  may  possibly  be  prevented. 

Riedel  has  successfully  resorted  to  excision  of  carbuncle, — a  method 
of  treatment  which  he  strongly  recommends.  A  crucial  incision  is  made 
across  the  carbuncle  and  extending  well  into  the  healthy  tissue.  Tlie 
four  triangular  flaps  are  then  dissected  back  until  healthy  tissue  is 
reached,  and  the  indurated  portion  extirpated.  The  haemorrhage  is  con- 
trolled by  compression.  A  loose  tampon  of  iodoform  j;auze  is  then 
inserted  in  the  wound,  the  skin  having  been  brought  back  into  position. 
The  wound  heals  rapidl}',  and  the  loss  of  substance  from  the  centre  will 
replace  itself  very  quickly.  This  operation  greatly  diminishes  the 
danger  of  pyaemia  and  shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Ulceration  and  Fistula. 

ULCER. 

An  ulcer  is  a  defect  of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface,  charac- 
terized bv  an  absence  of  processes  pointing  to  repair  and  an  intrinsic 
tendency  to  peripheral  extension.  The  process  by  which  an  ulcer  is 
produced  is  called  ulceration.  An  ulcer  is  essentiall}*  a  surface  lesion 
involving  either  the  skin  or  any  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  most 
superficial  ulcer  is  one  in  which  only  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  skin  or 
nuicous  membrane  is  destroyed.  A  deep  nicer  is  one  in  which  the  cause 
wliicli  produced  the  nicer  has  penetrated  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane 
and  has  destroyed  the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  tissues  regardless  of 
their  anatomical  structure.  All  ulcers  are  caused  and  are  maintained  by 
l)athogenic  niicrolMjs.  The}'  are  the  result  of  a  destructive  inflammation, 
and  remain  until  the  primary  microbic  cause  has  been  removed  or  has 
been  rendered  harmless,  when  ulceration  yields  to  regeneration  and  the 
ulcer  is  transformed  into  a  granulating  surface.  The  transition  of  an  ulcer 
into  a  healing  surface  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  embrj'onal  cells  on  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  retain  their  vitalit}-  and  are  utilized  in  the  process 
of  repair.  At  this,  the  terminal,  stage  of  ulceration  molecular  destruc- 
tion :ind  suppuration  have  ceased,  the  granulations  are  firm,  small,  and 
very  vascular,  and  at  the  margins  of  the  granulation  field  a  delicate  blue 
lino  indicntes  the  beginning  of  epidermization.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  satisfactory  description  of  an  ulcer  that  will  apply  to  all  cases,  as 
the  api)ean\nce  of  the  ulcer  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  loca- 
tion and  its  size,  the  structure  of  the  tissue  involved,  and  especially  the 
nature  of  the  primary  microbic  cause  and  the  character  of  the  tissue 
chanires  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Ulcers  of  the  mucous  membranes 
diticr  from  those  of  the  skin,  owing  to  their  being  constantly  bathed  with 
the  secretions  of  the  affected  organ  ;  while  the  products  of  destruction  of 
an  ulcer  of  the  skin  frequently  become  inspissated  and  form  a  crust 
which  may  be  a  valuable  protection  to  the  ulcer,  but  which  may  also 
beconic  a  cause  of  retention  of  pus.  An  ulcer  is  superficial  or  deep 
according  to  the  depth  to  which  the  microbic  cause  has  penetrated  and 
destroyetl  the  tissues.      The  size  of  the  ulcer  is  also  a  sure  indication 
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of  the  extent  of  infectioii  of  the  affected  surface.  Resistance  to  ulcer- 
ation is  not  sliared  alike  by  all  the  tissues.  The  connective  tissue  readily 
yields  to  tbe  microbic  causes  which  proiluce  ulceration,  while  niusclos, 
bone,  cartilage,  and  especially  blood-vessels  offer  greater  resistance.  The 
microbes  constantly  found  u|H)n  the  surface  and  the  tissues  of  an  ulcer, 
irrespective  of  the  primary  cause,  are  the  pus-microbes.  Every  ulcer 
represents  an  open,  suppurating  inflammation.  In  tuberculosis,  gumma, 
lepra,  and  actinom3'cosis  of  an}-  of  the  surfaces  mixed  infection  with 
pus-microbes  invariably  takes  place  as  soon  as  a  surface  defect  has 
occurred,  and  the  suppurative  lesion  which  follows  as  the  result  of  the 
mixed  infection  always  greatly  modifies  and  frequently  overshadows  the 
primary  nffection.  The  exposure  of  tumor-tissue  to  external  infection 
is  followed  by  a  similar  complication.  Vascular  disturlmnces,  such  as 
are  caused  by  atheroma  and  varicose  veins,  are  not  only  frequent  and 
potent  causes  in  the  production  of  ulceration,  but  exert  at  tlie  same  time 
a  very  deleterious  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  description  of  an  ulcer  s|>eci»l 
attention  is  given  to  its  floor  and  margins.  The  floor  of  every  ulcer  is 
covere<l  by  what  are  generall}'  called  "  unheal th}'  granulations.''  The 
granuhitions  are  either  scjint^'  or  ver^'  abundant ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  said  to  be  fungous.  They  are  flabby,  often  pale  and  ttMlemntous, 
and  exhibit  the  destructive  effect  of  the  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins. 
The  8uj>erficial  embryonal  cells  are  tninsformed  into  pus-corpusclos  as 
long  as  the  microbic  causes  which  produce  the  ulcer  remain  active.  The 
products  of  coagulation  necrosis  are  often  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to 
the  granulations. 

Membranous  deposits  are  found  more  frequently  upon  ulcei*ated 
surfaces  of  mucous  membranes  than  upon  ulcers  of  the  skin.  In  ulcer- 
ating malignant  tumors  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  occupied  by  exposed 
tumor-tissue,  the  seat  of  infection  with  pus-microbes  and  often  also  with 
bacilli  of  putrefaction.  The  iVetor  of  the  discharges  from  ulcers  is  always 
due  to  the  presence  of  putrefactive  bacilli,  which  feed  upon  the  dead 
tissue  and  live  and  multiply  in  the  retained  secretions.  Indumtion  of 
the  bas6  and  margin  of  the  ulcer  is  always  suggestive  of  carcinoma.  In 
chronic  ulcers  the  underlying  and  adjacent  tissnes  are  often  extensively 
infiltrated  and  dense,  but  this  firmness  and  density  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  circumscribed,  almost  cartilaginous  indnration  that 
characterizes  the  carcinomatous  ulcer.  In  varicose  ulcers  the  whole  leg 
is  often  oedematous  and  hard.  The  margins  of  an  ulcer  are  abrnpt  when 
the  floor  of  the  ulcer  corresponds  in  size  with  its  surface.  If  the  mar- 
gins are  undermined  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  larger  than  its  surface, 
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while  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  margins  are  everted  or  sloping. 
In  reference  to  kind,  an  ulcer  is  either  acute  or  chronic.  An  acote  ulcer 
is  the  result  of  a  trauma,  burn,  frost-bite,  followed  by  suppurative  infec- 
tion, or  of  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation  which  has  resulted  in  a 
surface  defect.  A  chronic  ulcer  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation like  tuberculosis  or  syphilitic  infection,  or  it  follows  localized 
impaired  nutrition,  the  consequence  of  prolonged  mechanical  causes 
wliich  interfere  with  a  proper  blood-suppl}',  as  is  the  case  in  ulcers 
caused  by  varicose  veins  or  atheroma  of  arteries.  In  shape  an  ulcer 
may  be  round,  oval,  linear,  or  serpiginous.  An  ulcer  is  frequently  c:illed 
in  accordance  with  the  primary  cause  which  produced  it,  and  we  8i)eak 
of  an  ulcer  being  traumatic,  syphilitic,  tubercular,  carcinomatous,  malig- 
nant, varicose,  mercurial,  etc.  The  clinical  behavior  of  an  ulcer  is  often 
described  by  such  terms  as  irritable  ulcer,  inflamed  ulcer,  phagedsBuic 
ulcer,  etc.,  the  adjectives  having  reference  to  the  most  prominent  S3-nip- 
tom  presented  by  the  ulcer.  Among  the  general  causes  which  favor 
ulcerative  processes  must  be  enumerated  antemia,  acute  infectious 
diseases, diseases  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  centres,  atheroma,  varicose  veins; 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  liver  ;  and  scurv}'. 

Diagnosis. — The  differentiation  between  the  different  kinds  of  ulcers 
is  often  an  easy,  but  occasionally  a  ver}'  difllcult,  task.  A  correct  diagnosis 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  successful  treatment.  In  obscure  cases  it 
is  very  important  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  reliable  clinical  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion.  In  ulcers  com- 
plicating malignant  disease  it  is  usually  not  diflicult  to  ascertain  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  primary-  affection.  Acute  suppui'ative  aflec- 
tions,  with  or  without  injury,  followed  by  surface  defects  which  refuse 
to  heal,  result  in  ulcers  the  cause  and  nature  of  which  can  be  readily 
ascertained.  Ulcers  following  the  action  of  caustics,  burns,  and  frost-bite 
offer  no  diflflculties  in  diagnosis.  The  most  obscure  ulcers  follow  de- 
fective innervation,  and  develop  as  secondary  lesions  in  the  course  of 
different  forms  of  chronic  infective  diseases,  notably  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis.  In  ulcers  due  to  congenital  or  acquired  syphilis  the  cautious 
observer  can  usually  find  other  indications  of  syphilis,  and  should  make 
careful  search  for  hyperplasia  of  the  l^^mphatic  glands,  especially  those 
of  the  occipital  region  and  of  the  forearm,  so  constantly  present  in  cases 
of  constitutional  sj'^philis.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes and  the  different  forms  of  lupus  the  ulceration  is  usuall}*  preceded 
by  nodules,  and  these  can  generally  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tuber- 
cular ulcer.  In  cases  of  doubt  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  and  carcinoma,  the  microscope  and  inoculation  experi- 
ments will  render  valuable  service.     The  microscope  can  be  relied  upon 
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in  makiiig  a  |ioaitive  tiiiigiiosis  Ijetwecn  cari^iiionia  nn*l  the  different  forms 
of  graiiuluiiiiita  ir sections  are  Inken  fiom  the  must  recunt  and  nctive  part 
or  the  growth.  Inocidiitioii  experiments  u»n  be  relied  upon  in  making  a 
dilTereutiul  dingnoBiH  Itetween  syphilis  and  tnlierciilosis,  as  the  inoculation 
will  prove  negutive  in  the  former  and  will  yield  b.  positive  result  in  tlie 
laltui'  affidclion. 

Treatment, — The  indications  whluh  must  be  met  in  the  treatment  of 
an  uluer  nie  :  1.  Kumoval  of  the  primary  essential  cause.  2.  Uemovnl 
of  indirect  cause.  3.  Rest.  1.  Skin-gnitling.  The  first  iiiiHentioii  is 
readily  complied  with  if  the  ulceration  depend  upon  nii:i'hanieal  causeB 
whk-h  admit  of  removal.  An  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membraue  caused  by  a 
sharp,  projectiug  margin  of  a  tooth  or  fragment  of  a  carious  tooth  will 
lieal  promptly  upon  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation.  A  varicose 
ulcer  nrill  Ileal  in  a  short  time  if  the  patient  ia  piticctl  In  a  reediubL'Ut 
position  with  the  limb  elevated.  A  syphilitic  ulcer,  as  a  rule,  yields 
kindly  to  a  vigorous  antisyphilitic  treatment.  As  nloemtion  ia  always 
caused  by  itifection  with  pns-microbes,  n  vigorous  antiseptic  treatment 
of  the  uloemted  surface  is  best  calculated  to  transl'orm  an  ulcer  into  a 
bcaltbv,  granulating  surface.  Nothing  has  yielded  better  results  in  my 
hands,  in  accomplishing  this  object,  than  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate 
of  aluminum.  The  vicinity  of  the  ulcer  shoidd  first  bo  thoroughly  dia- 
infected  by  shaving  itnd  scrubbing  with  warm  water  and  potash-soap, 
iifler  which  the  ulcer  is  covered  by  a  thick  compress  of  gauze  wrung  out 
in  a  warm  solution  of  acetnte  of  aluminum.  Evaporation  is  prevented 
I  by  applying  over  the  compress  gutta-percha  tissue,  nmckintosh  cloth,  or 
I  waxed  j»aper.  II'  the  granulations  are  very  fiabby  a  ]0-per-cent.  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  alionld  be  applied  evci'y  three  or  four  days.  The 
mpress  should  be  kept  moist  and  changed  daily.  The  removid  of 
lireet  causes  calls  for  medicinal  agents  and  dietetics  calculated  to 
improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  removal  of  the  primary 
affection.  In  tubercular  ulceratious  it  is  necessarj-  to  remove  by  excision, 
if  possible,  all  of  the  tuliercnlar  tissue.  In  malignant  ulcers  the  removal 
of  the  primary  tumor  fulfdls  this  indication.  In  the  treatment  of  ulcers 
uf  the  lower  extremities  the  first  thing  to  Ite  done  is  to  confine  the 
jKilient  to  his  bed  and  place  the  nlTectcd  limb  in  an  elevated  position. 
This  part  of  the  treatment  insures  rest  for  the  alTeeted  limb  and  exerts 
the  most  direct  iuflueiice  in  correcting  the  vascular  disturbances.  Ar 
soon  as  the  ulcer  has  been  rendered  aseptic  cicatrization  and  epidermi- 
xation  should  be  hastened  by  skin-grafting.  This,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  ulcer,  can  be  successfully  done  either  by  Reverdin's  or  Thiersch's 
method.  If  the  idcer  is  aseptic  preliminary  scraping  is  not  only  unneces- 
iry,  liiit  painfid. 
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Tlie  patient  must  be  cautioned  not  to  use  tlie  limb  too  soon  aft«r  a 
successful  skin  transplantation,  ns  the  new  tissue  at  best  is  but  an 
imperfect  substitute  for  normal  skin.  Careful  protection  of  the  new 
skin  by  aseptic  hygroscopic  cotton  and  the  wearing  of  elastic- webbing 
linndage  must  be  continued  several  weeks  or  months  after  the  most 
successful  skin-grafting,  in  order  to  prevent  recurrence  of  ulceration. 

FISTULA. 

A  fistula  is  a  tubular  ulcer.  It  always  communicates  with  the  pri- 
mary lesion  and  marks  the  course  of  the  suppurative  affection  which 
produced  it.  The  existence  of  the  fistula  is  the  surest  indication  of  the 
persistence  of  the  primary  cause.  Wiien  it  communicates  with  a  hollow 
viscus  it  gives  exit  to  part  of  the  secretion  of  that  organ,  and  is  called, 
according  to  the  communicating  organ,  a  bronchial,  pleural,  gastric, 
intestinal,  vesical,  rectal,  uterine,  etc.,  fistula.  If  it  lead  to  a  deep-seated 
primary  tubercular  affection  it  is  called  a  tubercular  fistula.  Tubercular 
fistula  always  follows  the  spontaneous  perforation  or  incision  of  a 
tubercular  abscess  which  fails  to  heal,  and  is  always  paved  its  entire 
length  1)3'  tubercular  granulations.  Many  fistulas  in  communication  with 
internal  organs  persist  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction  the  i*emoval  of 
which  is  followed  by  closure  of  the  fistulous  tract.  The  remarks  on  the 
etiolog}',  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  ulcer  are  applicable  to  fistula,  with 
the  exception  that  ulceration  is  a  superficial  process,  while  the  presence 
of  a  fistula  indicates  the  existence  of  a  deep-seated  primary  lesion  which 
must  1)0  reached  and  removed  before  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  fistula  are  established. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Suppurative  Osteomyelitis. 

SuPPURATiVB  INFLAMMATION  of  tbe  marrow  of  bone  is  an  exceed- 
iDgly  frequent  affection  in  children  and  young  adults.  As  a  primary 
disease  it  is  seldom  met  witli  after  the  skeleton  has  become  fully  de- 
veloped. The  form  of  osteomyelitis  that  will  be  considered  here  is  the 
so-called  spontaneous  variety,  which  occurs  without  direct  exposure  of 
the  medulla  to  infective  microorganisms  from  without. 

HISTORY. 

Traumatic  osteomyelitis  following  amputation,  compound  fractures, 
or  gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  as 
a  distinct  and  serious  wound  complication,  but  osteomyelitis  occurring 
without  such  injuries  was  not  understood  until  quite  recently.  We  find 
no  mention  of  this  acute  affection  of  bone  until  1705,  when  J.  L.  Petit 
gave  a  description  of  an  acute  disease  of  the  long  bones  which  corresponds 
with  what  we  now  understand  by  osteomyelitis.  Similar  allusions  have 
been  made  to  it  by  Gooch,  Pott,  Cheselden,  Hey,  and  Abernethy,  some 
of  their  descriptions  being  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  recognize 
the  character  of  the  lesion.  In  1831  M.  Renaud  published  a  paper  on 
**  Inflammation  of  the  Medullary  Tissue  of  the  Long  Bones,"  in  which 
he  gives  a  report  of  5  cases  occurring  after  amputation,  all  having 
terminated  fatally. 

Cruveilhier  alludes  to  the  remote  consequence  of  this  affection  when 
be  says :  "  The  phlebitis  of  the  bones  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  visceral  abscesses  following  wounds  or  surgical  operations  in  which 
the  bones  are  involved."  Roux  credits  N^laton  with  having  devised  the 
term  osteomyelitis  in  1834,  and  having  published  a  brief  account  of  it  in 
1844.  In  1849  Mr.  Stanley',  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  **  Diseases 
of  the  Bones,"  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  spontaneous  variety 
under  the  title  *' Suppuration  in  Bone."  In  1855  Chassaignac  applied 
the  term  osteomyelitis  for  the  first  time  to  the  spontaneous  variety,  re- 
porting at  the  same  time  4  cases  that  came  under  his  own  observation. 
Among  the  surgeons  who  have  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  traumatic 
variety,  the  names  of  Vallette,  M.  Roux,  Jules  Roux,  Larrey,  Pirogoff, 
Lidell,  and  Allen  deserve  well-merited  mention.    In  1865  W.  Roser  gave 
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a  complete  resume^  in  thirty  propositions,  of  what  was  then  known  con- 
cerning the  spontaneous  variety'.  On  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  the 
bone  ailection,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  joints  are  involved,  he 
called  the  disease  *'  pseudo-rheumatism."  The  infectious  origin  of  trau- 
matic osteomyelitis  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time,  but  the  sponta- 
neous form  was  believed  to  Iks  purely  inflammatory  until  Luecke  first 
called  attention  to  its  infectious  character.  Demme,  Yolkmann,  Schede, 
and  Ilueter  have  added  valuable  contributions  to  the  modern  literatareof 
non-traumatic  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  Pasteur  detected  in  osteo- 
mj'elitic  pus  a  microbe  which  he  claimed  was  identical  with  the  microbe 
found  in  furuncles ;  hence  he  spoke  of  osteomyelitis  as  "  furuncle  of  bone." 
The  bacteriological  and  experimental  researches  of  Kocher,  Rosenbaeh, 
Passet,  Krause,  and  Kmske  have  establisheil  the  fact  that  non-traumatic 
osteonn'elitis,  like  the  traumatic  form,  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  medullary  tissue,  caused  invariably  by  infection  with  pus-microbes. 
Primary  suppiiratum  in  bone  begins  in  the  medullary  tissne  ;  hence  it  is 
:'rt  correct  to  speak  of  a  suppurative  ostitis,  as  is  so  frequently  done 
among  Unglitih  and  American  authors.  Primary  suppurative  periostitis 
is  an  exreediughj  rare  affection ;  consequently,  osteomyelitis  must  be 
considered  as  the  most  frequent  of  all  inflammatory  diseases  of  bone. 

BACTEUIOLOGICAL    AND   EXPERIMENTAL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Active  sui)pui:itive  inflammation  in  bone,  when  it  occui*s  independ- 
ently of  an  external  wound,  and  consequently  of  direct  infection,  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  thanks  to  the  patient  and 
persevering  investigations  of  a  number  of  the  foremost  pathologists,  one 
of  the  best-known  forms  of  purulent  infection.  For  years  it  has  been 
contended,  by  some  who  made  the  etiology  of  acute  osteomyelitis  the 
subject  of  ex i)eri mentation,  that  it  is  caused  by  a  specific  microbe  not 
found  in  other  forms  of  suppuration.  Convincing  evidence,  however, 
has  aceumuliited,  which  seems  to  leave  no  further  doubt  that  the  onlinary 
microbes  of  sui)puration  are  the  cause  of  this  form  of  suppui'ative  in- 
flammation, and  that  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  which  attended  the 
disease,  as  compared  with  other  suppurative  processes,  is  owing  to  the 
anatomical  location  and  structure  of  the  inflamed  tissues,  rather  than  to 
any  diflerence  in  the  microbic  cause.  Even  before  the  microbic  cause  of 
acute  osteomyelitis  was  understood,  Kocher  believed  that  infection,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  occurred  through  the  intestinal  canal,  and  made  some 
experiments  to  prove  this  point.  He  i)rodnced  subcutaneous  fractures 
artificially  in  dogs,  and  then  fed  the  animals  large  quantities  of  putrid 
matorial,  and.  in  some  cases,  succeeded  in  causing  suppuration  at  the 
seat  of  injury.     In  his  clinical  experience  he  also  observed  that  in  manjf 
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cases  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  the  premonitory  symptoms 
pointed  to  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  as  the  portio  invasiot^is, 

Rosenbach  cultivated  the  staphylococcus  from  osteom3-elitic  pus  as 
early  as  1881.  In  one  case  the  yellow  and  the  white  stapliylococcus 
were  found  together,  in  another  case  the  stapliylococcus  alone,  while  in 
a  third  case  the  aureus  and  the  streptococcus  pjogenes  were  cultivated 
from  the  same  pus.  Rosenbach  produced  the  same  result  in  his  experi- 
ments by  injection  of  a  pure  culture  of  pus-microbes  from  a  furuncle  of 
the  lip,  as  Struck  did  with  cultivations  from  the  pus  of  osteomyelitis, 
and  with  osteomyelitic  pus  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  he  produced  an  ordinary  abscess.  Recurrent  attacks  of  osteo- 
myelitis, years  after  the  primary  disease  had  been  apparentl}'  cured, 
Rosenbach  explains  by  assuming  that  after  the  first  attack  some  of  the 
microbes  remain  in  the  tissues  in  a  latent  condition  until,  at  some  subse- 
quent time,  local  conditions  are  created  which  enable  them  again  to  dis- 
play their  specific  pathogenic  properties.  Struck  obtained,  from  the  pus 
of  an  acute  case  of  osteomyelitis,  upon  gelatin,  an  orange-yellow  culture; 
the  identity  of  this  culture  with  the  staph3lococcns  pyogenes  aureus  was 
soon  generally  recognized.  By  injecting  a  pure  culture  into  the  circula- 
tion of  animals  which  had  been  subjected,  a  few  days  before,  to  injury 
of  bone,  as  contusion  or  fracture,  he  produced  a  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion at  the  seat  of  the  trauma.  Krause  cultivated  from  osteomyelitic 
pus  the  8taph3^1ococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  albus,  which  he  also  found 
in  the  effusion  of  joints,  when  this  occurred  as  a  complication  of  the 
disease.  Injection  of  a  pure  culture  of  these  cocci  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  animals  caused  suppurative  peritonitis.  Intra-venous  injections, 
with  OY  without  previous  fracture,  were  followed  most  frequently  by 
suppuration  in  joints  and  muscles.  If  a  bone  was  fractured  subcuta- 
neousl3'  before  the  injection  was  made,  he  frequentl3''  observed  suppura- 
tion at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  from  the  pus  the  staphylococcus  could 
again  be  cultivated.  Foci  in  the  kidne3's  were  alwa3's  present  in  all  of 
these  experiments.  Miiller  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  staph3''lococcu8 
P3^ogenes  aureus  from  the  3-ellow  granulations  in  cases  of  acute  epiph3's- 
ear3'  osteonn'elitis.  Rodet  succeeded  in  producing  in  animals  suppura- 
tive osteomyelitis  b3'  intra-venous  injections  of  pus-microbes,  without 
inflicting  an  osseous  injur3\  The  suppuration,  which  was  generally 
circumscribed,  was  usually  located  near  the  epiph3sis ;  it  seldom 
involved  any  considerable  portion  of  the  shaft.  In  man3'  cases  separa- 
tion of  the  epiphysis  and  suppurative  artiiritis  of  the  adjacent  joint 
^KJcurred.  In  the  most  acute  cases,  the  animal  died  within  twenty-four 
hours,  without  any  appreciable  changes  in  the  bones  being  demonstrable 
nt  the  necrops3'.  Young  animals  proved  more  susceptible  to  inoculations. 
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Rodet  believes  that  primary  localization  of  the  pus-microbes  takes  place 
in  the  medullary  tissue  at  a  point  close  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  When 
separation  of  the  epiphysis  occurred,  the  pathological  fracture  was  alwaj-s 
found  on  the  side  of  the  diaphysis. 

Lannelonguc  made  investigations  concerning  the  bacteriology  of 
acute  osteomyelitis  in  35  cases.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 
was  found  to  be  the  immediate  cause  in  21,  the  staphylococcus  pj'ogenes 
albus  in  7,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  in  3,  the  pneumococcus  in  2,  and 
in  2  the  specific  microbe  could  not  be  aseeitained.  He  claims  that  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  by  the  symptoms  between  streptococcous  and 
staphylococcous  osteomyelitis,  the  fever  in  the  former  being  more  irreg- 
ular, the  skin  over  the  atfected  region  much  redder,  with  Ij^mphangitis 
and  painful  adenitis.  The  metastases  due  to  the  streptococcus  are 
articular,  synovial,  and  serous,  while  those  caused  b}'  the  staphylococ- 
cus are  visceral.  The  staphylococcus  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
young  children.  The  streptococcous  infection  is  less  liable  to  give  rise  to 
extensive  necrosis  than  implication  of  soft  parts.  In  osteomj'elitis  pro- 
duced by  the  pneumococcus  suppurative  arthritis  was  a  constant  compli- 
cation. 

Rinne,  who  failed  in  producing  metastatic  abscesses  with  pure 
cultures  of  pus-microbes,  rendered  four  rabbits  pyaemic  by  injecting 
osteoinyelitic  pus  directly  into  the  venous  circulation  He  used  the  pus 
taken  from  a  ease  of  acute  osteomyelitis  with  grave  symptoms,  and 
diluttMl  it  with  distilled  water,  and  of  such  a  mixture  he  injected  a  Pravaz 
syrinoreful  into  one  of  the  auricular  veins  of  four  rabbits.  One  died  in 
twenty-four  hours,  with  symptoms  of  toxaemia,  and  the  autopsj'  showed 
nothing  but  a  beginning  pneumonia  of  lefl  lung.  The  other  three  animals 
died  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  injection,  and  in  all  of  them  suppurating 
foci  were  found  in  the  kidneys  and  the  muscles  of  the  heart.  No  abscess 
in  muscles  or  sui)pnration  in  joints.  The  plate  cultures  made  from  the 
pus  used  for  the  experiments  showed  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 
and  albus  and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  With  the  exception  of  the  albus, 
all  of  the  microbes  were  also  cultivated  from  the  pus  of  the  metastatic 
abscesses.  In  a  later  communication  the  same  author  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  indirect  causes  of  suppurative  osteomyelitis  are  changes 
brought  about  in  the  medullary  tissue  by  the  microbes  and  their 
ptomaines  of  general  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  scarlatina,  diph- 
theria, etc.,  which  prepare  the  soil  for  the  action  of  pus-microbes,  or  the 
disease  is  produced  by  the  direct  extension  from  a  localized  suppurative 
lesion,  as  a  furuncle,  through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  along  vessel-  or 
nerve-  sheaths  to  the  medullary  tissue. 

Jordan  found  in  the  osteomyelitic  pus,  in  three  cases,  pneumococci ; 
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while  iu  six  other  cases  the  disease  was  caused  l>y  Lhe  typhoid  bllciilll^'. 
Aoc'ordiug  to  the  sanie  author,  the  suppurative  iu  Ham  mat  ion  ol'  thi- 
nii'diillary  ti^isue  may  also  be  caused,  in  exceptional  cases,  by  mieroi!u<'- 
c-us  pyogenes  tenuis,  the  bacteriuui  coli  comiiitine,  the  Inndllus  pyocyii- 
iieiis,  and  the  inicroeoeeiis  tetragenus.  Lnunelon^iie  and  Achnrd  found 
in  osteomyeliliu  pua  the  diplococcus  pneumoniie  of  Fraenkel  iia  the  only 
iLiid  cssenliul  luicrobic  cause  of  the  iufliiuimation.  E.  Fischer  and  Levy 
found  the  same  loierube  in  the  pus  and  blood  of  two  children  sulfering 
from  osteomyelitis. 

Kmske  has  studied,  from  a  clinical  stand-point,  the  manner  of  iiific- 
tioii  in  cases  of  acute  osleomyi; litis.  In  one  case  he  could  tmce  the 
infection  distiuctly  to  a  furuncle  of  the  lip;  but,  as  a  rule,  be  thinks 
that  inTection  tiilves  place  through  a  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  skin.  In- 
fection through  the  intestinal  canal  he  considers  possible,  but  not  proven  ; 
more  frequently  it  takes  pliice  through  the  respiratory  organs,  and  In 
one  case  he  cotiLd  locate  the  infection  through  this  route  with  certiiiuty. 
He  asserts  Lhat  recurring  attacks  should  not  always  be  looked  upon  us 
the  result  of  former  infection,  but  as  n  consequence  of  a  new  infection  of 
the  old  site. 

CAUSES. 
The  essential  excitiug  cause  of  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  pus-microbes. 
Direct  extension  of  a  suppunitivc  lesion  through  the  medium  of  lyni- 
pliatic  vessel-  or  nerve-  sheaths,  as  Rinne  suggests,  may  be  possible,  but 
ich  a  direct  cunneution  between  a  peripheral  suppui'ating  fouus  and  a 
central  osseous  lesion  of  a  similar  natui'e  can  seldom  be  deumnst rated. 
Iii/nclion  ill  viosl  inalanceg  take*  place  by  ima-microbes  which  have  found 
their  way  into  lhe  cirviilatioii  from  a  suppurating  wound  or  throinjk  the 
respiratory  or  iitteetinal  vtucoun  membrane,  and  w/iifft  localize  in  lhe 
medullary  cisaue  prepared  fur  their  recepliitn  by  anatomical  pcciiliarilit's 
uf  the  capillary  vessels,  or  by  a  Iucuh  minoris  resiglenlias  created  by  an 
injury  or  Sfjnie  antecedent  pathological  condition.  A  number  of  well- 
authenticated  cases  have  been  reported  where  a  su  he  ti  tit  neons  tl-acture 
became  the  starting-point  of  an  attack  of  osteomyelitis  in  jiatients  who 
lufTeiTd  at  the  same  time  from  a  suppurating  wound  in  a  part  distant 
i-oni  tlie  fracture.  In  guch  cases  it  is  reasonable  and  logical  to  assume 
that  pus-microbes  enter  the  circniiilion  and  are  conveyed  by  the  blood-cur- 
rent to  the  sent  of  fracture,  where  they  are  arrested  and  find  a  favorable 
toil  for  their  reproduction  and  the  exercise  of  their  pathogenic  pro}>erlies. 
Such  cases  are  simply  the  counterpart  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
experimenlttlion,  Cliniml  ra-perinicr  and  e^r/ierimenlal  research  have 
■wn  lhat  pus-jnicroliCK  localne  in  preference  near  the  e/rijihyseal  Unev  of 
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the  long  bones.  During  the  growth  of  bone  this  region  is  supplied  with 
new,  growing,  and  imperfectly-developed  capillary  vessels, — a  condition 
which  cannot  fail  in  favoring  localization  of  floating  microorganisms  in 
this  locality.  Neumann  has  also  called  attention  to  a  i)eculiarity  of  the 
capillary  vessels  in  the  medullary  tissue,  their  calibre  being  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  arterial  branches  that  supply  them. — another  im- 
portant anatomical  condition  which  predisposes  to  localization  of  microbes 
in  this  tissue.  Histological  investigation  has  also  shown  that  the  small 
blood-vessels  in  the  medullary  tissue  are  devoid  of  a  proper  vessel-wall, 
and  api>ear  more  like  channels  or  excavations  than  blood-vessels, — another 
condition  which  must  yield  a  potent  influence  in  determining  congestion 
in  these  vessels  and  mural  implantation  of  infected  leucocytes  under  the 
action  of  an  exciting  cause  or  causes.  As  Luecke  has  shown,  and  as 
Rinne  again  asserts,  the  medullary  tissue  is  prepared  for  the  action  of 
pus-microbes  by  the  causes  which  precipitate  an  attack  of  some  acute 
febrile  aflection,  as  variola,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  rubeola,  and  diph- 
theria. Keen  has  given  a  good  account  of  all  the  bone-lesions  following 
the  continued  fevers,  lie  found  69  cases,  of  which  22  affected  the  head, 
7  the  trunk,  6  the  upper  and  42  the  lower  extremities.  In  37  cases  the 
disease  followed  typhoid  fever.  As  to  the  date  of  occurrence  in  47  cases, 
10  were  within  two  weeks,  27  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  10  some 
months  after  the  fever.  Keen's  explanation  was  that  the  earlier  cases 
probably  resulted  from  thrombosis  and  the  later  from  enfeebled  nutri- 
tion. Trauma,  if  any,  in  these  cases  was  always  slight.  Children  and 
young  adults  who  have  passed  through  an  attack  of  any  one  of  these 
infectious  diseases  are  strongly  predisposed  to  an  attack  of  acute  sufv 
purative  osteomyelitis.  Excluding  all  such  influences,  there  is  still  left 
a  large  number  of  cases  where  osteomyelitis  attacks  persons  otherwise 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  My  own  observations  induce  me  to  attrib- 
ute to  exposure  to  cold  an  important  rOle  as  an  exciting  cause.  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  exposure  to  cold  alone  could  ever  result 
in  an  attack  of  acute  supi)uration  of  the  medullary  tissue.  Pus-microl)es 
inhabit  persons  in  perfect  health,  and  they  do  not  cause  disease  as  long  as 
the  circulation  remains  normnl,  as  localization  does  not  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  a  i)roper  soil.  If,  however,  in  such  a  person  the  circulation 
in  the  medullary  tissue  is  disturbed  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
or  prolonged  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the  bod}',  congestion,  mural  im- 
plantation and  localization  of  the  floating  pus-microbes  occur  in  a  locality 
which  offers  the  least  resistance  in  such  an  emergency,  and  a  suppurative 
inflammation  is  established  in  the  medullar^'  tissue.  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  cases  of  osteomyelitis  in  boys  who,  after  active  exercise,  sud- 
denly became  chilled  by  bathing  in  cold  water,  or  who,  after  an  exciting 
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game  of  base-ball,  stretched  themselves  out  on  the  cold  ground  to  rest. 
A  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  from  any  cause  is  an 
important  factor  not  only  in  precipitating  an  attack  of  acute  osteomye- 
litis, but  many  other  local  infective  processes  in  persons  already  infected 
with  the  essential  cause. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chill  and 
other  symptoms  indicative  of  the  commencement  of  an  acute  suppura- 
tive affection.  In  some  cases,  even  during  the  earliest  stages,  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  lesion,  presenting  a 
clinical  picture  characteristic  of  intense  septic  intoxication.  I  have 
observed  several  eases  of  multiple  osteomyelitis  where  the  patients 
passed  intp  a  typhoid  condition,  muttering  delirium,  dry  tongue,  diar- 
rhoea, and  a  continued  form  of  fever,  with  a  high  temperature  and  rapid 
pulse,  who  died  within  a  week,  before  the  local  disease  had  made  any  con- 
siderable progress.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  patient  was  a  young  lady, 
18  3'ears  of  age,  in  whom  the  disease  affected  both  tibiae,  1  femur,  both 
humeri,  1  clavicle,  and  several  ribs  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  dis- 
ease proved  fatal  on  the  sixth  day.  In  such  cases  the  prominent  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  malignant  form  of  i)rogressive  sepsis.  It  is 
possible  that  the  ptomaines  produced  by  the  pus-corpuscles  in  the  medul- 
lary tissue  may  be  more  virulent,  or  that  they  are  produced  in  larger 
quantities  than  in  suppurative  inflammation  of  other  organs.  Again,  the 
ptomaines  gain  here  more  read}'  entrance  into  the  circulation,  as,  at  least 
in  part,  they  are  produced  within  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  extra-vascular 
products  are  forced  rapidly  into  the  circulation  on  account  of  the  unyield- 
inir  nature  of  the  tissues  around  the  primarv  focus  of  inflammation.  In 
some  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis  the  actual  development  of  the  disease 
is  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  which  indicate  the  route  through 
which*  infection  has  probably  taken  place.  A  prece<ling  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh would  indicate  the  possibility  that  infection  had  occurred  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs,  while  infection  through 
the  intestinal  canal  would  give  rise  to  diarrha?a  as  a  premonitory  symp- 
tom. The  local  symptoms  will  be  considered  separate!}',  as  a  correct 
early  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  a  careful  study  of  these,  individually 
and  collectively. 

Pain. — Pain  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  constant  symptoms  of  acute 
osteomyelitis.  It  may  be  absent  in  multiple  osteoui3a^litis,  where  the 
patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  stupor  almost  from  the  beginning. 
The  pain  is  descrilied  by  the  patient  ns  being  excruciating,  of  a  horing, 
tearing,  or  throbbing  character.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  area  involved 
by  the  disease,  but  is  often  diffuse,  extending  to  the  adjacent  joint  and 
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over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shaft.  It  is  caused  bj*  the  great 
tension  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  product  in  a 
tissue  surrounded  by  an  unyielding  case  of  compact  bone.  Pain  in- 
creases as  the  exudation  Itecomcs  more  abundant,  and  is  diminished  or 
subsides  almost  completely  with  the  escape  of  the  inflammatory  product 
from  the  interior  of  the  bone  into  the  surrounding  soft  tissues.  Sudden 
diminution  of  pain  is  almost  a  certain  indication  that  i>crforation  of  the 
bone  has  occurred,  and  that  the  pus  has  escaped  into  the  para|)eriosteal 
tissues.  The  location  of  pain  should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  as  in 
multiple  osteomyelitis  this  symptom  will  locate,  at  an  early  time,  the 
number  and  location  of  bones  affected.  In  multiple  osteomyelitis  the 
disease  may  appear  simultaneously  in  several  bones  far  apart,  or  the 
disease  appears  in  one  bone  first,  and  other  bones  are  attacked  later 
successively.  The  appearance  of  pain  in  a  new  locality  is  generally  an 
indication  that  another  bone  has  become  involved. 

Tenderness. — The  patient  is  verj'  seldom  able  to  locate  accurately 
the  primary  focus  of  the  disease  in  an  inflamed  bone,  as  the  imin  is 
difl'use ;  but  the  pain  c:iused  by  pressure  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  locate 
the  primary  focus  within  the  bone  with  accuracy,  even  before  any  ex- 
ternal swelling  has  appeared.  During  the  first  few  days  the  area  of 
tetidevnesH  will  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  inte^Hor  of 
the  f)f)ne,  and  the  centre  of  this  area  will  corres])ond  to  the  primary  focus 
of  the  inflammation.  Tenderness  is  most  acute  where  the  disease  has 
approached  nearest  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  by  this  means  the  sur- 
geon locates  the  site  for  early  operation.  Tenderness  is  caused  by  the 
secondary  periostitis.  In  osteomyelitis  of  the  long  bones  this  symptom 
appears  first  near  one  of  the  epiphyses,  and  extends  later  toward  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  as  the  periostitis  ascends  or  descends  in  that 
direction. 

Swelling. — The  absence  of  external  swelling  during  the  first  few 
days  of  an  attack  of  acute  osteomyelitis  has  often  given  rise  to  mistakes 
in  diagnosis.  As  the  primary  inflammation  is  located  in  the  interior  of 
a  bone,  external  swelling  is  absent  until  the  inflammation  has  extended 
to  the  surrounding  soft  tissues.  With  the  appearance  of  the  secondary- 
l)eriostitis  swelling  occurs,  which  at  first  can  be  felt  as  a  hard  induration, 
soon  followed  by  oedema  and  deep-seated  fluctuation.  The  rapid  local 
ditfusion  of  the  process  is  largely  due  to  the  unyielding  nature  of  the 
tissues  around  the  primary  focus,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  blood-vessels 
are  directly  concerned  in  the  extension  of  the  process  by  becoming  the 
channels  for  the  diff'nsion  of  the  septic  infection,  their  contents  forming 
a  nutrient  medium  for  the  pus-microbes.  Thrombo-phlebitis  is  a  con- 
stant and  early  condition  in   every  case  of  acute  osteomyelitis.     The 
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oBilenift  of  the  soft  iMirta  is  cfiuseil,  in  pjirt  at  least,  by  tlie  deep-seiileil 
veiiuus  obstruction.  Tlic  external  swelling  seldom  appears  belurc  tUe 
eiul  of  tUe  Brst  week,  but  wlien  it  onee  shows  itself  it  increases  very 
rapidly.  The  secondary  supiiurative  periostitis  results  In  exteiiaive 
denndation  of  the  boiie  of  this  membrane,  a  large  portion  of  the  shaft 
being  surrounded  by  pus.  As  soon  as  the 
su[>]mrative  inflnmiontion  extends  to  the  soft 
trasues,  dill'uso  burrowing  of  pus  takes  place 
between  the  bone  and  the  peiiostciim  and 
among  the  muscles.  Within  a  few  days  an 
immense  abscess  or  a  very  extensive  puru- 
lent infiltration  develops  in  this  manner. 

Redness. — ^The  skin  over  the  affected 
bone  presents  a  pale,  normal  appearance  until 
the  pus  reaches  the  subcn  tan  eons  tissue, 
when  it  presents  a  red  or  brownisli-red  dis- 
coloration. The  superficial  veins  are  always 
dilated  and  tnr«id, — a  reliable  Indication  of 
the  existence  of  a  deep-seated  throinbo- 
plilebitia. 

Synovitis.— Inflammation  of  joints  situ- 
ated in  close  iiroxiinity  to  osteomyelitic  foci 
is  the  rule.  Catarrhal  synovitis  ap|>ears 
during  the  fli'st  few  weeks,  while  su])purative 
sj'novitis  nsu.illy  occurs  later  as  a  complica- 
tion of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  If 
the  effusion  into  the  joint  is  of  a  serous 
cliurncter,  it  occurs  not  as  a  result  of  infec- 
tion with  pus-mi ero1>es,  but  in  consequence 
of  vascular  disturbances  outside  the  limits 
of  the  area  of  infection.  The  serous  effusion 
appears  rnpiilly,  gives  rise  to  pain  and  cnn- 
traction  of  the  joint,  but,  as  a  rule,  disappears 
spontaneously  after  the  evacuation  of  pus. 
Suppurative  synovitis  follows  infection  of 
a  joint  with  the  same  microl)e8  that  caused 

tlie  osteomyelitis,  which  rcacbed  the  joint  either  directly,  through  some 
pathological  defect  of  the  epiphysis,  or  through  the  lymphatics  or  blood- 
vessels. 

The  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  suppurative  synovitis  greatly 
aggravates  the  general  symptoms,  and  is  attended  by  more  serious  local 
disturbances  than  is  the  case  if  the  effusion  is  of  a  non-septic  character. 
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If  any  doubt  exist  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  eflfbBion  an 
exploratory  puncture  will  furnish  the  necessary  inforjnation. 

Epiphyseolysis. — Separution  of  an  epiphysis  from  the  diaphysis  in 
the  epiphyseal  line  is  not  an  infrequent  accident  in  cases  of  osteomyelitis 
of  the  long  bones.  It  is  a  pathological  fracture  which  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  necrosis,  iuflamnuitory  osteoporosis,  or  molecular  disintegra- 
tion of  bone  in  the  epiphyseal  line.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  the 
existence  of  a  false  point  of  motion  and  the  displacements  which  usually 
attend  fractures  in  such  a  locality.  Epiphyseolj'sis  seldom  occurs  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  or  sixth  week  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

Loss  of  Function. — In  a  limb  the  seat  of  an  acute  osteom3'elitis  all 
functions  are  usually  completely  suspended.  It  is  as  useless  as  though 
one  of  the  principal  bones  liad  been  fractured.  The  patient  is  unable  to 
i*aise  it,  or  to  move  the  nearest  Joint.  The  limb  is  not  only  useless,  but 
the  patient  complains,  of  a  sensation  as  though  it  would  break  on  its 
being  lifted  or  otherwise  manipulated. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  well  said  tliat  acute  suppurative  osteomj'elitis  is 
more  frequently  recognized  at  post-mortem  examinations  than  at  the 
bedside  of  tiiesick.  It  has  often  been  mistaken  and  treated  for  other 
affections,  as  periostitis,  ostitis,  inflannnntion  of  joints,  rheumatism, 
typiioid  fever,  erysii)elus,  and  even  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
soft  parts.  When  we  rememl)er  that  i)eriostitis,  ostitis,  synovitis,  and 
cellulitis  are  secondary  lesions,  intiniatelj'  associated  in  the  clinical 
history  of  every  ease  of  osteomyelitis,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  fever 
attending  it  closely  resembles  typhoid  fever,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
mistakes  in  the  early  diai^nosis  of  this  disease  are  not  infrequent,  even 
in  the  practice  of  experienced  surgeons.  A  careful  consideration  of 
every  feature  of  the  clinical  picture  presented  by  each  case  can  only 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  correct  diagnostic  conclusions.  There  is  no  single 
pathognomonic  symptom  that  would  infallibl}'  lead  us  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. The  presence  of  fat-globules  in  the  pus  was  regarded  as  diagnostic 
1)3'  Chassaignac  and  Roser.  Fat-globules  are  often  found  in  osteo- 
m3elitic  pus,  but  the}^  are  not  invariably  present,  and  ma}'  also  occur  in 
the  pjis  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation.  An  important  element  in  differ- 
ential diagnosis  is  the  abscence  of  external  swelling  for  the  first  few  da^'s, 
regardless  of  the  severity'  of  other  symptoms ;  also,  its  rapid  effusion 
after  it  has  once  made  its  appearance.  In  periostitis  and  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  swelling  is  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms.  In  osteomyelitis  the  superficial  swelling  is  at  first  oedema- 
tons,  extends  symmetrically'  around   the  entire    bone,  and    gradually 
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diminishes  at  a  point  where  tbe  morbid  i>iocess  in  the  interior  of  the 
bone  has  become  nrrosted.  In  ncute  cnscs  fiiictuntion  upjieurs  about  the 
end  of  the  lii'st  or  during  tlie  secund  week.  A  consecutive  influinmntion 
of  proximal  joints  usmdiy  makes  its  appearance  about  from  the  end  of 
the  first  to  tlie  fourth  week.  Tlie  time  of  its  appearnniie,  as  well  as  its 
cl  J  a  meter,  is  determined  by  tlie  causes  wiiicli  produce  tbe  synovitis. 
While  joint  affections  are  almost  coustant  in  osteomjelitis,  tliey  are 
seldom  associated  with  periostitis,  or  plastic  osteomyelitis.  In  osteo- 
tnyelitis  of  the  tibia  the  phlegmonons  inflammation  sometimes  involves 
the  priepatellaf  buren,  in  which  case  the  swelling  simulates  very  closely  a 
complicuting  suppurative  synovitis.    The  fluctuatiou  iiver  the  knee-joint 


is,  however,  in  such  cases  continuous  with  that  of  the  primary  osteo- 
myelitic  abscess.  The  character  of  the  fever  which  accompanies  grave 
attacks  of  osteomyelitis  sometimes  obscures  the  local  symptoms  to  snch 
an  extent  as  to  lead  the  attendant  to  tbe  belief  that  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Goltdammer  has  reported  a  typical  case 
of  this  kind.  Tbe  general  symptoms  simulated  typhoid  fever  so  closely 
that  the  patient,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  was  sent  to  the  medical  wards 
as  a  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever.  The  pulse  ranged  between  110  and 
120;  temperature  40°  to  41°  C.  Tympanites,  di'j'  tongne,  enlargement  of 
spleen,  bronchitis,  rapid  respiratiou,  and  delirinm.  On  close  examina- 
tion, a  slight  swelling  was  found  over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  til>ia, 
with  tenderness  on  pressure, — symptoms  whicli  ftually  enabled  the  attend- 
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ing  physician  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  During  the  progress  of  the 
case  pleuritis,  parotitis  duplex,  and  synovitis  of  the  right  shoulder-joint 
made  their  appearance.  The  patient  died  eight  days  after  admission,  or 
eighteen  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  The  necropsy  revealed 
the  existence  of  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  tibia  and  pyaemia.  Many 
such  cases  have  been  recorded  where  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
acute  osteomyelitis  and  tj'phoid  fever  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
until  the  local  symptoms  l>ecanie  more  prominent.  The  premonitory 
symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  are  more  constant  and  prominent  than  in 
osteomj'elitis.  In  the  latter  affection  the  bronchial  or  intestinal  catarrh 
which  occasional!}'  precedes  the  attack  constitutes  the  onl}*  premonitory 
symptom  which  has  been  observeil,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  com- 
mences abruptly  without  any  such  warnings.  Chassaignac  believes  that 
diarrhoea  is  present  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  a  more 
constant  symptom  after  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  have  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  temperature,  as  a  rule,  shows  less  variation  in  osteomj^elitis 
than  in  typhoid  fever.  After  the  initial  chill  and  the  usual  symptoms 
attending  the  subsequent  fever,  the  first  symptom  that  points  to  osteo- 
myelitis is  pain.  This  is  generally  severe,  dee{)-seated,  constant,  boring, 
tearing,  or  throbbing  in  character,  and  referred  to  the  primary  focus  of 
the  disease,  usually  in  the  vicinit}"  of  the  epiphyseal  line.  Patients  old 
enough  to  describe  their  sensations  complain  of  a  feeling  as  if  the  bone 
were  being  broken.  They  object  to  moving  or  handling  of  the  limb  on 
account  of  fear  of  an  aggravation  of  this  distressing  sensation.  E.  von 
Willi!  makes  the  statement  that  fluctnntion  is  at  first  circumscribed  in 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue,  while  it  is  diffuse 
from  the  beginning  in  osteom3'elitis.  This  distinction  is  a  good  one. 
The  imi)ortance  of  searching  for  points  of  tenderness  in  the  diagnosis 
and  location  of  the  disease  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  rheumatism,  gonorrlioenl  arthritis,  and  osteomyelitis  is 
not  diflicult,  as  in  the  former  diseases  the  joint  affections  occur  as  a 
primary  disease,  while  in  osteom3'elitis  they  appear  as  complications. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Modern  aggressive  surgery  has  greatly  diminished  the  mortality  of 
acute  osteomyelitis.  Under  the  old,  expectant,  non-antiseptic  treatment 
it  was  large.  Thus,  Demme  lost  4  out  of  17  cases;  Luecke,  11  out  of 
24 ;  Kocher,  9  out  of  26  ;  and  Schede,  3  out  of  23  cases.  Multiple  osteomj'e- 
litis,  with  grave  symptoms  of  septicaemia  from  the  beginning,  almost  with- 
out exception  proves  fatal  in  less  than  two  weeks.  Death  in  such  cases  is 
caused  by  progressive  sepsis  resulting  from  the  entrance  of  large  quan- 
tities of  pus-microbes  into  the  circulation.     After  death  no  character- 
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istic  iiiacroscopicnl  lesions  crnu  be  foiintl  iu  distnut  orgiius,  and  tuicro- 
ecopical  (.-xaniinution  levenlti  uiily  tbe  minuLe  clianges  iti  the  cttpilUiry 
vessels  typicnl  oT  acute  septicffimin.  If  tlic  patient  esunpe  tliis,  tbe  llrst 
BDui'ce  of  dauger  to  life,  he  is  still  espoaed,  during  the  existence  of  the 
acute  symptoms,  to  the  more  remote  risks  incident  to  tbe  presence  of 
septic  tbrombo-phlebitis.  If  any  of  tbe  thrombi  undergo  softening  and 
disintegration,  fragments  reach  the  general  circulation  and  cuostitnte 
infected  emboli,  wbieb  establish  in  distant  organs,  notably  tbe  lungs  and 
kidneys,  independent  centres  of  snppunitioii. — the  so^ialled  lueLnstatic  or 
pytemic  abscesses.  The  accession  of  this  fatal  complication  is  aunoimccd 
by  recurring  chills,  an  intermittent  form  of  fever,  and  is  followed  within 
ft  short  time  by  death  front  sepsis  or  exhaustion.  Another  fatal  accident 
which  may  occnr  is  fat-embolism.  Tlie  medullary  tissue  is  liquefied  by 
tbe  suppurative  inHammatlnn,  and  some  of  the  free  fht-globule^  may  l>e 
forced  into  the  circulation  by  the  intra-osseons  pressure,  and  death  is 
precedetl  by  rapid,  shallow  breathing;  cyanosis;  small,  rapid  pulse, — 
symptoms  which  point  to  the  existence  of  an  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  from  tbe  right  to  tbe  left  side  of  the  heart.  Extensive 
destruction  of  the  medullary  tissue  is  always  followed  by  marked 
ftnteniia,  and  this  condition  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  all  cases  of  osteo- 
myelitis, as  this  disease  seriously  impairs  the  fnnction  of  one  of  tbe 
important  blood -producing  organs.  Sclie<lc  has  seen,  in  coses  of  acute 
osteomyelitis,  the  proportion  of  the  white  to  the  red  blood -corpuscles 
increased  to  1:100.  The  clinical  tbermometcr  is  an  important  prognostic 
ftid  iu  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  acute  infective  processes.  If  the 
morning  and  evening  temperature  remain  continuously  high, — that  is  to 
say,  ranges  from  40^  to  40.5°  C.  during  the  first  week, — it  indicates  a 
severe  case.  The  more  tbe  general  symptoms  resemble  a  severe  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  the  graver  the  prognosis.  Tbe  occurrence  of  decubitus  is 
always  an  nnfavoi-able  sign.  In  regard  to  the  function  of  tbe  limb  after 
an  attack  of  acute  osteomyelitis,  a  few  words  are  necessary.  Necrosis 
of  the  bone,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  the  rule.  The  extent  of  perios- 
teal detachment  during  tbe  acute  stage  is  no  indication  of  the  area  of 
subsequent  sequestration,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  denuded  bone  may 
receive  an  adequate  blood-aupply  from  tbe  vessels  within  tbe  bone,  and 
soon  becomes  covered  with  granulations,  and  later  unites  with  the  peri- 
osteum or  the  para  peri  osteal  tissues.  Joint  alfections  and  partial  or 
complete  separation  of  one  or  more  epiphyses  are  frequent  complica- 
tions. A  catarrhal  effusion  is  generally  removed  by  absorption  after 
tlie  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  and  the  functions  of  tbe  joints 
are  restored  completely.  If  the  ell'usion  ii  sero-purulent  and  the  articu- 
lar cartilages  remain  intact,  aspiration,  with  subsequent  washing  out  of 
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the  joint  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  may  be  sufficient  to  remove  the 
effusion  and  restore  the  usefulness  of  the  limb.  Stiduess  of  the  joint 
and  malposition  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  events  that 
cannot  be  avoided  in  all  cases,  even  by  the  most  skillful  and  attentive 
treatment.  If  the  aiticular  cartilages  are  destroye<l  b}'  suppurative 
arthritis,  the  l)est  result  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  useful  but  ankj'losed 
joint.  Pathological  fractures  through  the  shaft  of  a  bone  or  epiphyse- 
olj'sis  are  complications  which  greatly'  tax  the  duties  of  the  attending 
surgeon,  but  from  which  the  patients  frequently  recover  with  a  useful 
limb. 

PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY. 

Acute  osteomyelitis  is  essentially  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of 
the  marrow  of  bone.  This  disease  attacks,  prefei*ably,  the  long  bones, 
although  the  scapula,  clavicle,  ribs,  and  ilium  are  also  frequently  affected, 
esi>ecially  in  cases  of  multiple  osteomyelitis.  Of  the  long  bones  the 
femur  is  most  frequently  affected.  Seventy -three  per  cent,  of  all  of 
DiMume^s  cases  involved  tliis  bone.  In  the  femur  the  disease  manifests 
a  special  predilection  for  the  lower  epiphyseal  region,  while  in  the  tibia 
the  order  of  frequency  is  reversed.  The  great  frequenc}'  with  which 
the  extremities  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones  are  affected  receives  a 
plausible  explanation  from  the  activit}'  of  the  physiological  changes 
during  the  growth  of  bone,  and  perhnps  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  greater 
frequency  of  traumatism  in  these  localities.  Englisch  claimed  that  the 
extremity  of  tlie  slinft  and  epiphysis,  toward  which  the  nutrient  artery 
is  directed,  is  alwa3's  primarily  affected,  on  account  of  the  greater  blood- 
pressure  in  that  locality.  Clinical  experience  has  proved  the  contrary. 
As  acute  osteomyelitis,  without  direct  exposure  of  the  marrow,  is  caused 
by  infection  with  pus-microbes,  which  reach  the  tissue  through  the 
circulation,  the  inflammatory  process  must  commence  in  the  capillaries 
from  mural  implantation  of  microbes  or  leucocytes  containing  them. 

The  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  primarily  endovascular,  and 
roaches  the  medullary  tissue  with  the  leucocytes.  Intense  alteration  of 
the  capillary  wall  is  always  present  in  these  cases,  giving  rise  to  rhexis. 
Pus  from  ncute  osteomyelitis  almost  always  presents  a  reddish  appear- 
once,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  extravasated  blood.  The  inflam- 
mation extends  rapidly  to  the  larger  veins,  which  become  blocked  b}'^  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus.  If  pus-microbes  enter  the  thrombosed  veins 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  liquefaction  of  the  coagulated  blood, 
pyfcmia  results  from  trnnsportation  of  frairments  of  such  infected 
thrombi  to  dist:int  origans.  Extensive  thrombo-phlebitis  results  in 
arrest  of  circulation   in  portions  of  the  bone,  or  perhaps  of  the  entire 
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shaft,  whicb  is  fulloweil  by  the  usunl  conseiinenees  of  such  ficoniUtioii* — 
necrosis.  Necrosis  is  uudoubteiUy  also  caiisei)  by  the  local  X\>\W  ett'ei't 
of  the  ptomaines  of  the  pus-microbes  u|H>n  the  tissues  aiul  the  pivssui'e 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  iiitltimmtitory  exuihite  in  a  tissue  not 
capable  of  distention.  The  centnil  metlullary  cavity  is  rapidly  tniuH- 
formed  into  an  .ibscess-cavitj'.  The  pus  occupies  either  the  entiiH) 
cavity,  a  certain  section  of  it,  or  is  in  the  form  of  multiple  circumscribed 
aitscesses  or  infiltration.  The  infection  from  the  centnil  focus  exteuds 
along  the  blood-vessels  and  soon  reaches  the  |)eriosteuu),  which  iH'eomos 
the  seat  of  an  inflammation  which  resembles,  |>atliologic:illy,  the  priuuiry 
medullary  lesion  in  every  respect.  The  secondary  periostitis  in  every 
case  of  acute  osteomyelitis  always  assumes  a  suppurative  type.  Pus 
accumulates  between  the  periosteum  and  boue,  causiu^  often  extensive 
denudation  of  the  bone.  Tiie  periosteum  at  sonie  poiuts  is  destroyed 
when  the  pus  reaches  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  which  then 
becomes  the  seat  of  a  phlegmonous  intlauunation.  The  periosteal  defects 
are  not  restored  subsequent]}',  and  at  these  points  openings  remain  later 
in  the  new  bone,  called  cloacie.  After  the  active  Kyniptoms  have  sub- 
sided the  suppurative  i)eriostitis  gives  way  to  a  process  of  repair,  during 
which  the  periosteum  forms  a  case  of  new  bone  around  the  necrosed 
portion,  which,  in  technical  language,  is  calUul  an  involiicrnm.  The 
abscess  in  tlie  soft  parts  heals,  and  one  or  more  fistulous  communica- 
tions l>etween  the  surface  of  the  skin  aiul  the  dead  bono  in  the  interior 
of  the  involucrum  remain.  Tiie  external  openings  are  often  quite  distant 
from  the  cloaca;,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  diHIoult,  if  not  impr>ssiblc,  to 
discover  the  dead  bone  b}'  probing.  The  necrost'd  bone  is  called  a 
sequestrum.  If  necrosis  has  occurred  at  diflerent  points  several  sequestra 
will  be  included  by  the  involucrum.  Separation  of  a  sequestrum,  like 
the  elimination  of  necrosed  soft  tissues,  is  accomplished  either  by  suppu- 
ration or,  what  is  more  comnion,  by  granulation.  Such  pieces  of  bone 
always  show  an  irregular  or  dentated  outline,  which  is  due  either  to  the 
original  sha])e  of  the  setpiestruui  or  to  the  action  of  the  gmnulations, 
which  diminish  the  size  of  the  detached  bone  after  its  separation. 
Necrosis  is  said  to  l)e  central  if  the  sequestrum  is  coniposcd  of  tissue 
from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  complete  if  it  represent  the  entire  thi(;k- 
ness  of  the  bone,  and  cortical  if  it  is  composed  of  the  external  (;onipact 
liyer  only.  In  complete  necrosis  a  pathological  fracture  necessarily 
tsikes  place  if  separation  occur  l>efore  a  firm  involucrum  has  formed. 
In  such  cases  restoration  of  the  continuity  of  the  bone  Is  effected  by  the 
new  bone.  In  central  necrosis  the  deiul  bone  is  always  encased  in  an 
involucrum.  In  cortical  necrosis  s|K>ntaneous  elimination  of  the  seques- 
trum frequently  occurs  if  the  l>one  separate  l>efore  an  involucriini  forms 
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arouud  it,  or,  if  an  iiivolucrum  does  not  form,  on  accouut  of  deBtructioii 
of  a  corresponding  portion  of  tlie  periosteum. 

The  medullary  canal  in  the  new  bone,  after  central  or  total  necrosis, 
is  seldom  restored  to  perfection.  The  new  bone  is  harder  and  heavier 
than  normal  bone  (osteosclerosis),  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  remains 
porous  and  soft  (osteoporosis), — a  condition  described  by  Volkmann  and 
Schede,  which  may  become  the  cause  of  various  degrees  of  deformity, 
from  bending  of  the  shaft.  Sepamtion  of  a  sequestrum  will  take  place 
in  from  four  weeks  to  three  months,  according  to  the  age  of  the  imtient 
and  the  location  and  extent  of  the  necrosis. 

TREATMENT. 

An  early  and  correct  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  osteomyelitis.  As  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  is 
uudoubtedl}^  more  frequently  the  route  through  which  infection  takes 
phicc  than  is  generally  supposed,  and,  as  nature's  resources  often  attempt 


Fig.  98.— Hollow,  Paddkd,  rosTEuiou  Splint.    {Egvmrch.) 

elimination  of  the  i)atlio<^onic  inicroorganisms  in  this  direction,  it  would 
appejir  rational  to  administer  a  brisk  cathartic  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms,  as  such  treatment  might  prove  of  great  value  in 
arrestiuii:  further  infection  from  this  source.  A  large  dose  of  calomel, 
adniinistered  for  the  same  puri)ose  and  in  the  same  manner  as  advised 
(lurini::  the  early  sta<::e  of  typhoid  fever,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  salu- 
tary effect.  Kocher  has  advised  the  internal  use  of  salicylate  of  soda, 
giving  from  6  to  24  gr.animes  in  divided  doses  during  twenty-four  hours. 
Ill  such  doses  this  remedy  would  also  have  some  effect  in  reducing  the 
temperature,  which  is  constantly  high  in  all  acute  cases.  Opium  must 
be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  alleviate  pain.  The  affected  limb  should 
be  plnced  in  a  slightly  elevMted  position. 

Deninie,  Billroth,  and  Volkmann  recommend  vesication  b}'  frequently 
repeated  applientions  of  the  strong  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is  doubtful  if 
such  treatment  lins  any  influence  in  arresting  or  even  retarding  the 
further  development  of  the  disease.     The  use  of  the  ice-bag  is  rational, 
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ftiid  often  relieves  paiu.  In  miiltipie  osteomyelitis,  with  proiioimted 
symptoms  of  progressive  acpsis  almost  from  tbe  beginning  of  tlie  uttiiuk, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  surgicsl  treiitmeiit  will  have  any  eti'eet  in 
preventing  a  fatal  termination.  In  such  uases  general  infettioii  oceuvs 
aiiuost  from  tlie  very  beginning,  and  at  the  necropsy  very  little,  if  any, 
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pus  is  found  in  the  liiflamc<l  medullary  tissue.     The  indicatio  vitalis  in 
these  cases  cailn  for  the  uae  of  stimulants. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  duties  of  the  surgeon,  in  taking  chnrge 
of  B.  recent  case  of  oateomyelitis  of  any  of  the  long  bones,  is  to  secure 
rest  and  elevation  of  the  affected  limb.     Fur  tbe  lower  extremity  a 


hollow,  well-piidded,  posterior  splint,  sliown  in  Pig.  08,  will  answer  nn 
excellent  purpose.  For  llie  upper  extremity  a  wire  or  lionril  splint  will 
secnre  the  ueeesaary  degree  of  ituiuoliiiization.  Immobilization  of  tbe 
limb  in  proper  position  from  the  very  beginning;  of  the  attack  of  osteo- 
niyolilis  is  tbe  most  eBJcient  propliylnctic  measure  against  contractufes 
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the  results  following  tlie  treatment  were  frequently  dististrous,  Detnine 
was  led  to  ndojit  n.  more  coiiservAtive  trentineiit.  He  advieed  an  expec- 
tant plnn  to  be  pursued  nntil  tlie  diaense  slioiilil  exIiauBt  itself,  ns  it  were. 
Its  indicnted  by  reduction  of  temperfitiii-c  and  ceasntion  of  tbe  active 
aymptoins  of  tbe  inllninmiition,  find  tlieii  lie  argued  tlie  propriety  of 
making  larse  incisions.  For  tlie  purpose  of  affording  an  outlet  for  tlie 
pns  Klode  made  early  nnd  small  incisions  at  tlie  junction  of  the  epiphysis 
with  the  diaphysis.  Oilier  advocates  early  incision,  combined  with 
trephining  of  the  bone.  In  a  cominnnicntion,  read  before  the  Academy 
of  i'aris,  he  olnims  that  trephining  is  applicable  to  all  forms  of  osteo- 
myelitis with  severe  general  symptuiiis.     lie  maintains  that  trephining, 
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even  in  tlie  most  iliffuse  form,  will  arroat  tliG  intense  piiiii  b_v  rolieviii'.' 
pi'essure;  and  where  tlie  disease  is  circiim3cril>ed  it  alTurds  protitpt  uml 
deci(le<l  relief.  In  the  nciite  fovm,  lie  cluima,  trephining  will  urten  pru- 
vent  CKterniil  nocrosis  nDcl  fntnl  eyniptonis,  while  in  the  Hubacule  and 
clironic  rorni  it  removes  tlie  most  distressing  syiuptoin, — pain.  In  8  i>nt 
of  19  cases  of  early  trephining  he  Tumid  pus;  and  in  10  eases  the  marrow 
presented  diffureDt  morbid  appearnni^es ;  while  in  the  last  case,  a  ca'^e 
of  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  femur,  a  large  quantity  of  flnid  blood 
escaped.     Two  of  the  19  cases  died  of  pytBinia. 

Sinee  osteomyelitis  has  lieeu  recognized  as  a  microbic  disease,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  an-est  the  disease  by  inti-a-osscous  injections 
of  germicidal  solntions.  Ilncter  has  employed  parenchymatous  injections 
of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  with  decided  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
other  inflammatory  affections  of  bones  and  soft  tissues.  Koclier  recom- 
mended that  the  soft  tissues  around  the  infected  bone  should  be  disin- 
fected by  saturating  them  with  a  solntion  of  carbolic  acid,  thrown  in 
with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe.  Later, the  same  anthor  suggested 
the  propriety  of  m.tking  intra-osseons  injections  after  i>enetrating  the 
bone  with  a  small  perforation  und  injecting  carbolized  water,  thus  reach- 
ing the  primary  focns  of  the  disease.  Theoretically,  the  suggestion 
appears  valuable;  practically,  intra-oss(>ous  injections  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  have  proved  a  failure.  If  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  abort  even  a  small  circumscribed  suppurative  inflamuitu 
tion  in  the  soft  tissues  with  antiseptic  parenchymatous  injections,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  same  ti-eatment  has  invariably  failed  in 
arresting  suppuration  in  the  interior  of  bones.  Intra-osseuus  injections 
are  no  longer  used  in  the  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis. 

Antiseptic  surgery  has  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  acute  suppu- 
rative osteomyelitis.  The  diseased  medulla  is  now  attacked  with  the 
same  impunity  as  the  soft  tissues  outside  of  the  bones.  The  objecli<ms 
to  large  incisions  increasing  the  danger  from  sepsis  and  pyiemia  arc  no 
longer  well-founded,  as  incisions  made  under  antiseptic  precautions  for 
the  evacuation  of  pus,  instead  of  increasing  the  risks  of  death  from  se[>sis 
or  pyffimia,  are  now  considered  the  best  means  to  prevent  these  fatal 
complications. 

It  can  now  be  laid  down  as  an  asiom  in  surgery  that  the  medullary 
cavity,  in  every  case  of  ncute  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  should  he  freely 
exposed  and  submitted  to  direct  and  most  thorough  antiseptic  treatment 
(IS  soon  aa  n  posilive  diagnosit  can  be  viade.  It  would  he  a  serious  ami 
unjustifiable  mistake  to  open  a  healthy  medullary  cavity;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  nlso  l)e  next  to  criminal  negligence  to  wait  for 
fliictualious  iMjfoie  resorting  to  operative  treatment  in  a  case  of  ricute 
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osteomyelitis.  The  bone  should  be  opened,  the  infected  medulla  removed, 
and  the  cavity  disinfected  before  suppuration  has  extended  .to  the  peri- 
osteum and  the  surrounding  soft  tissues.  The  intelligence  and  moral 
courage  of  a  surgeon  can  be  nowhere  better  tested  and  gauged  than 
when  he  is  confronted  by  a  recent  case  of  acute  osteom3'eliti8.  He 
must  be  sure  of  his  diagnosis,  and  this  often  requires  no  ordinary 
erudition  and  diagnostic  skill.  A  positive  diagnosis  made,  he  must 
possess  enough  courage  to  face  the  popular  prejudice  ngiiinst  early 
o|>eration  under  circumstances  where  success  is  not  always  attainable. 
Impressed  with  the  imperative  necessit}*  of  operative  interference  from 
his  knowledge  of  a  case,  a  conscientious  surgeon  will  not  flinch  from  his 
duty,  even  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances.  If  the  res[K>n- 
sibilities  and  risks  are  great,  he  will  do  well  to  fortify  his  course  by 
calling  into  consultation  one  or  more  of  his  colleagues,  to  protect  himself 
against  unmerited  criticism  in  the  future  or,  perchance,  a  suit  for  mal- 
practice. An  early  radical  operation  for  osteomyelitis  (and  the  author 
means  by  this  an  operation  done  as  soon  as  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be 
made,  and  before  any  external  swelling  has  appeared)  accomplishes  the 
following  most  desirable  results  :  1.  It  removes  pain.  2.  It  enables  the 
surgeon  to  remove  the  local  cause  of  the  disease  completel^^  or  in  part, 
3.  It  prevents  extensive  necrosis.  4.  It  is  the  best  prophylactic  measure 
agaiust  fatal  septicaemia  and  pyaemia.  6.  It  prevents  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  periosteum  and  other  contiguous  soft  parts.  6.  It  cuts  short 
the  attack  and  expedites  recovery. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  pain  which  attends  osteomyelitis  is  caused  by 
the  intra-osseous  tension  and  by  the  secondar}'  periostitis.  If  the 
niediillary  cavity  is  opened  freel}'  before  suppurative  periostitis  has 
developed,  the*  operation  removes  the  conditions  which  cause  the  pain, 
and  will  therefore  accomplish  at  once  what  anodynes  and  external  appli- 
cations can  do  but  imperfectly.  The  removal  of  the  infected  tissues 
fulfills  the  etiological  indications  of  the  disease,  the  removal  of  the  pns- 
microbos  completely  or  in  pait,  which,  with  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
cavit3%  prevents  the  further  extension  of  the  disease.  Necrosis  takes 
place  from  the  action  of  the  pus-microbes  and  their  ptomaines  on  the 
tissues,  intra-osseons  tension,  and  vascular  obstruction,  all  of  which 
causes  are  either  removed  or,  at  least,  favorably  modified  b}'  an  early 
radical  o])eratiou.  Limitation  of  necrosis  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
results  of  all  early  antiseptic  operations  for  acute  osteomyelitis.  Progress- 
ive sepsis  is  caused  b}^  the  introduction  of  pus-microbes  and  their 
ptomaines  from  the  osteomyelitic  focus  into  the  general  circulation  ; 
hence,  there  is  no  better  way  in  which  this  fatal  complication  can  be  pre- 
vented than  by  the  removal   of  the   infected   tissues  and  subsequent 
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disiiifeL'tion  of  the  cavity,  followed  by  efficient  cir.iinnge  anil  strict  anti- 
septic treiitmeut  of  tUe  wound.  As  pjieniia  is  nlwnys  trauatd  Ijy  septic 
tLrombo-phlebitia,  no  surer  wny  of  gmirding  ngaiiist  it  could  be  devised 
thnn  the  enrly  removal  of  tlie  Infected  tissues,  which  may  include  tlie 
vessels  witli  a  beginning  thronibo-pblebitis.  If  the  interior  of  an  oateo- 
myelitio  bone  is  rendered  accessilile  to  direct  means  ordisiDfection,  such 
treatment  will  often,  if  not  invariably,  prevent  the  extension  of  the  sup- 
pumtive  inflammation  to  tlie  periosteum  and  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  which  constantly  ocenrs  when  the  patients  are  treated  upon  the 
expectant  plan.  An  early  radical  operation,  by  limiting  the  necrosis  and 
extension  of  the  inHaniniation  to  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  shortens 
the  attack,  and  is  conducive  toward  establishing  at  an  early  time  a  repar- 
ative process  in  place  of  one  of  destructive.  Patholog:ical  fractures  will 
become  less  frequent  complications  in  acute  oeteoniyclitis  as  soon  as 
early  radieal  operations  are  more  generally  adopted.  Early  operations 
under  antiseptic  precantions,  in  short,  are  life-saving  operations  ;  at  the 
same  time,  tliey  will  leave  the  parts  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  fur 
rapid  and  satisfactory  repair.  An  early  operation  I  should  call  one  done 
before  secondary  snppni-ativc  periostitis  lias  appeared.  An  intermediate 
operation  for  acute  osteomyelitis  is  one  performed  after  suppuration  has 
occurred  around  the  bone  first  affected,  and  late  operations  are  under- 
taken for  the  removal  of  necrosed  bone. 

Early  Operations. — The  surface  of  the  limb  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  other  antiseptic  opei'ationa.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
disease,  usnally  in  the  vicinity  of  an  epiphyseal  line,  ia  accnntely  located 
by  searching  for  the  most  tender  point.  Over  this  point,  or  as  near  to 
it  as  the  nature  of  the  soft  parts  will  permit,  nn  incision  is  made  down 
to  the  bone.  Aa  the  operation  is  to  be  done  below  Ksraarch'a  constrictor, 
the  soft  tissues  can  be  carefnlly  examined  during  every  step  of  the 
operation,  and  their  exact  condition  ascertained.  The  skin  and  under- 
lying fascia  are  cut  through  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife,  when  the  knife 
shoidd  lie  laid  aside  and  the  remaining  tissues,  down  to  the  hone,  are 
carefully  separated  with  the  finger,  which  can  be  readily  done  by  follow- 
ing the  intermuscular  aepta.  The  periosteum,  even  at  an  early  stage, 
will  be  found  vascular  and  easily  separated  from  the  bone.  This 
structure  is  then  reflected  with  the  soft  tissnea  on  each  side,  and  licld 
out  of  the  way  with  retractors.  The  bone  ia  then  opened  with  a  small, 
round  chisel.  The  trephine  should  never  he  used,  aa  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  n  hnngling  and  inefficient  instrnment,  while  the  chisel  is  an  instru- 
ment of  precision.  For  the  firat,  or  exploratory,  opening  a  aemicircniar 
cliisel  should  be  used  ;  in  the  further  steps  of  the  operation  ordinary 
chisels,  such  as  are  used   by  carpenters,  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
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As  the  first  opening  will  probably  be  made  near  an  epiphyseal  extremity*, 
at  a  point  where  the  compacta  is  very  thin,  the  chiseling  is  attended  b3- 
no  diilieulties.  The  opening  is  made  directly  toward  the  centre  of  the 
bone.  If  no  pus  has  formed  the  osteomyelitic  focus  is  recognized  by 
the  softness  and  great  vascularity  of  the  tissues  and  the  escape  of  blood 3- 
serum.  If  pus  is  found  it  will  probably  appear  at  this  time  as  an  infil- 
tration. The  object  of  the  operation  is  not  onl}'  to  open  the  bone,  but 
to  remove  all  of  the  infected  tissues.  The  opening  in  the  bone  is,  there- 
fore, enlarged  in  the  direction  of  the  shafl  to  the  extent  of  the  disease 
in  its  interior.  If  the  siippumtive  inflammation  is  extensive,  involving 
half  of  the  bone,  or,  perhaps,  the  entire  shaft,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
several  incisions  over  the  bone  in  the  same  line  instead  of  one  lar<re 
incision,  thus  avoiding  a  large  wound  and,  perhaps,  injury  of  important 
structures;  at  the  same  time  the  interior  of  the  bone  is  rendered  accessible 
to  direct  treatment  by  o|>ening  the  bone  at  the  corresponding  points  and 
scraping  out  the  medullary  tissue  contained  in  the  intervening  sections 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  the  handle  of  which  can  be  bent  at  any  desirable 
angle.  After  the  whole  cavity  has  been  thoroughly  curetted  it  is  dis- 
infected by  irrigating  it  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1000), 
and  then  dried  and  mopped  out  with  a  lO-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc.  Peroxide  of  h^-drogen  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for  disin- 
fectinir  the  bone-cavity  after  curetting.  The  cavity  is  then  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze,  which  is  brought  out  of  the  wound  or  wounds  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  capillar}'  drain.  A  copious  antiseptic  dressing  is 
applied,  and  the  limb  immobilized  in  proper  position  upon  a  splint.  A 
fall  in  the  temperature,  and  other  signs  of  improvement  soon  after  the 
operation,  are  indicative  that  the  desired  object,  primar}'  disinfection  of 
the  osteomyelitic  focus,  has  been  attained.  If  on  the  following  day  the 
tempcM'aturc  show  no  reduction,  the  dressings  are  removed,  antiseptic 
irriiiations  are  again  employed,  and  the  limb  is  dressed  antiseptieally. 
Should,  in  spite  of  the  early  operation  and  careful  antiseptic  afler-treat- 
ment,  the  supi)urative  inflammation  extend  to  the  periosteum  and  the 
connective  tissue,  the  antiseptic  occlusive  dressing  should  give  way  to 
warm  compresses  kept  saturated  with  one  of  the  mild  antiseptic  solu- 
tions. Frcfpient  irrigations  with  a  2-per-cent.  boric-acid  solution,  a  i-  to 
1-per-cent.  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum,  or  a  weak  aqueous  solution 
of  tincture  of  iodine  should  be  made,  and  the  limb  confined  upon  a 
suspension  splint.  In  1888  Tscheming  recommended  ver^'  strongly 
early  operative  interference.  He  insisted  that  the  bone  should  be  exposed 
and  opened  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  infected  medulla  could  be 
scraped  out.  Karewski  operated  upon  a  number  of  young  children  in 
accordance  with  this  advice  as  early  as  the  third  day  after  the  beginning 
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of  tlm  initial  syinptonis,  with  the  result  that  the  disease  was  cut  shoit 
and  ucerosis  was  preventeti. 

Intermediate  Operations. — If  a  case  of  acute  osteomyelitis  come 
under  trcutiiieut  :iftcr  piii'uleiit  in  filtration  has  occurred  around  the 
itlfected  bone,  no  time  should  be  lost  iu  evacuating  the  pus  by  iucision 
and  drainage.  Multiple  incisions  and  numeioua  tubular  drains  are  often 
reijuired  to  effect  complete  evacuation  and  aeciii-e  free  drainage.  In 
tliese  cases  operations  on  the  hone  itself  should  be  limited  to  makiii-^ 
small  openings  in  the  exposed  portion  of  the  boue  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  its  interior  with  antiseptic  irrigations.  Large  opeuings,  under 
these  circnmstances,  might  lead  to  pathological  fractures.  The  eubse- 
(picnt  treatment  is  conducted  ou  the  same  principles  as  a  ease  of 
plilegmonous  inflammation  and  purulent  infiltration  of  tlie  soft  parts. 

As  in  the  early  treatment  of  osteomyelitis  by  radical  openition,  the 
liml)  roust  be  supported  in  a  desirable  position  by  some  kind  of  a  spliut. 
The  use  of  a  proper  splint  in  tlie  treatment  of  acute  osteomyelitis  is  in- 
dispensable. A  well-fitting  posterior  spliut,  or  the  anterior  suspension 
splint  of  R.  N.  Smith,  secures  rest  for  the  limb,  prevents  contractures 
and  subluxation  uf  joints,  and  finally  diminishes  tlie  frequeney  of  (latbo- 
logical  fractures.  Catarrhal  synovilia  is  treated  by  aspiration,  and  sup- 
pui'iktive  BynovitiB  by  inciBian,draiimge,Aiid  HiitisGptic  irrigations.  Dm-ing 
the  acute  stage  of  suppurative  osteomyelitis  the  removal  of  an  entire 
shaft  of  a  long  bone  should  be  limited  to  one  bone  of  the  forearm  or  leg, 
as  the  removal  of  the  entire  sliaft  of  the  humerus  or  femur  before  the 
formation  of  an  involucrnm  of  suffleient  firmness  to  act  as  an  Efficient 
support  would  greatly  complicate  the  mechanical  part  of  the  afler-treat- 
ment,  niul  the  [irocedure  might  result  in  iuiperfect  restoration  of  the  bone 
removeil.  Where  the  greater  portion  or  the  entire  shaft  of  a  bone  liaK 
become  necrosed  aiul  has  sepantted  at  one  or  both  epiphyseal  Junctions, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  remove  it  duriug  the  acute  stage  to  avei-t 
death  from  exliaustion  from  profuse  discharges  and  septic  fever  inci- 
dent to  Ibe  presence  of  such  a  large  septic  foreign  body.  It  lias  been 
argued  against  such  a  procedure  that  the  bone  would  not  be  regenerated 
after  its  removal.  Tiiia  fear,  however,  is  not  supported  by  facts,  as  when 
the  periosteum  and  the  epiphysis  remain  a  good,  if  not  perfect,  substitute 
is  reproduced.  Duplay,  Holmes,  MoDougal,  Lefort,  Qiraldes,  Siience, 
P^treqnin,  Wilms,  Cheever,  Eo|ve8,  and  Oay  have  eacli  reported  cases 
where  almost  complete  reproduction  followed  tlie  removal  of  tlio  entire 
shaft.  It  is  very  important,  esjieciaUy  in  children,  to  preserve  both 
epiphyses,  to  prevent  subsequent  shortening  and  other  deformities  of  the 
limb.  Where  the  continuity  of  a  bone  has  been  destroyed,  either  by  a 
pathological  fracture  or  the  removal  of  a  part  or  an  entire  diaphysis. 
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which  has  separated  before  the  iiivolucrum  has  become  sufficiently  firm 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  efficient  mechuuical  support,  a  suitable  me- 
clmnieal  support  must  be  applied  for  a  long  time  to  guard  against  short- 
ening and  bending  of  the  new  bone.  During  the  septic  stage  of  acute 
osteomyelitis  with  suppurative  synovitis  amputation  may  become  neces- 
sary to  save  the  life  of  the  patient  In  exceptional  cases  the  same  sad 
alternative  may  become  a  necessity  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  source  of  exhausting  suppui-ative 
discharges.  Our  present  means  of  treating  abscesses,  diffuse  purulent 
infiltrations,  and  suppurative  diseases  of  joints  are,  fortunately,  so  perfect 
and  efficient  that  even  severe  cases  can  be  treated  on  a  more  conservative 
plan,  and  amputation  should  be  restricted  to  extreme  cases  as  a  dernier 
reasorL  Should  signs  of  pyaemia  arise,  our  main  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  quinine  and  alcohol.  Luecke 
has  obtained  the  best  results  from  large  doses  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Instances  have  been  reported  where  two  pint-bottles  of  cognac  were 
given  during  twenty-four  hours  with  decided  benefit.  Osteomyelitic 
patients  should  be  surrounded  by  the  most  favorable  hygienic  influ- 
ences, as  fresh  air,  equable  temperature,  light,  and  an  abundance  of  plain, 
nutritious  food.  As  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  iron, 
especially  tinctura  ferri  chloridi,  should  be  freely  administered.  If 
osteomyelitis  is  complicated  b}'  the  co-existence  of  other  diseases,  such 
as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  rachitis,  etc.,  the  treatment  of  the  latter  should 
receive  appropriate  attention. 

Late  Operations. — As  late  operations  will  be  considered  the  oper- 
ative removal  of  sequestra.  The  operation  for  the  removal  of  detached 
dead  bone  is  called  necrotomy'  or  sequestrotoniy.  The  operative  removal 
of  a  sequestrum  should  always  be  postponed  until  complete  separation 
lias  taken  place  and  the  involucrum  is  strong  enough  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sar}'  mechanical  support.  If  an  operation  is  undertaken  at  an  earlier 
time  there  is  danger  of  unnecessarily^  removing  a  portion  of  healthy  bone 
or  of  leaving  a  part  of  the  sequestrum.  Necrosis  is  not  a  disease,  but 
alwa3'8  a  result  of  a  destructive  inflammation.  It  is  not  always  eas}-  to 
determine  whether  separation  of  the  sequestrum  has  taken  place  in  a 
given  case.  The  sinus  loading  down  to  the  dead  bone  may  be  so  tortu- 
ous that  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a  probe  into  the  interior  of  the 
involucrum.  Again,  if  the  sequestrum  is  felt  with  the  probe  it  is  often 
impossible,  by  any  kind  of  manipulations,  to  ascertain  in  this  manner  its 
mobilit}',  as  it  is  often  firmly  encased  in  a  bed  of  granulations.  The  time 
required  in  separation  of  the  sequestrum  varies  greatly, — a  whole  pha- 
lanx of  a  finger  may  be  separated  completely  in  four  weeks,  a  cortical 
sequestrum  of  a  long  bone  may  become  detached  in  six  weeks  to  two 
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montiis,  wl.ile  the  Bepnration  of"  half  or  an  entire  sliaa  of  tlie  large  long 
lioncK,  IIS  the  femur  or  liiinierus,  may  require  from  three  to  six  months. 
If  tlie  iiiitient's  general  henlth  is  improving  there  is  no  neeH  of  liante  in 
tile  removnl  of  a  sequestrum,  us  there  ia  notbinjr  lost  lind  a  greut  <leiil 
giiiiied  hy  wnitiug  until  sntlk'ient  time  liaa  elapsed  fur  eepnration  to  lake 
pince.  Sequestrotomy,  if  properly  performed,  is  one  of  the  most  grntefut 
of  all  operations,  as  it  is  attended  by  little  or  no  dnnger  to  life,  ami  is 
nsimily  followi-d  liy  n  fm-ornltle  result.  Its  performimce  liaa  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  use  of  nniesthetios  and  Esniaruli's  constrictor. 

Since  Esmarcb  taught  ns  hovr  to  obtain,  by  a  very  simple  appliance, 
ft  bloodless  condition  of  the  limb  during  the  operation,  the  surgeon  can 
make  the  necessaiy  dissection  with  the  same  degree  of  aocuracy  as  in 
the  dissecting-room,  thus  avoiding  injury  of  important  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  formerly  occurred  quite  frequently  even  in  tlio  hands  of 
the  most  ncuoroptished  surgeons.  Before  the  operation  the  entire  limb 
is  disinfected  and  rendered  bloodless  by  elevating  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  an  Esmarcli  constrictor  is  applied  on  the  proximal  side  and  some 
distance  from  the  sent  of  operation.  I  have  met,  in  tny  practice,  with  two 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  ranscnlo-spiral  nerve  from  the  use  of  Esmarch's 
constrictor,  which  was  applied  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and, 
altlimigh  tmtli  patieiits  recovered  pei'feet  use  of  llie  limb  in  the  couvm 
of  two  to  four  months,  I  liave  since  taken  the  precaution  to  guard 
against  such  a  perplexing  accident  by  applying  tbo  constrictor  over  the 
middle  of  the  deltoids,  and  over  several  thicknesses  of  a  towel  in  order 
to  protect  the  nerves  against  undue  pressure.  Since  I  have  made  use  of 
these  precautions  I  have  bad  no  furtber  accidents  from  elastic  constric- 
tion. In  an  operation  for  extensive  necrosis  of  the  tibia  the  constrictor 
was  applied  just  above  tlie  knee,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  recovered 
consciousness  it  became  evident  that  the  constriction  bad  resulted  in 
paralysis  of  the  peroneal  nerve.  More  than  four  months  elapsed  before 
function  was  completely  restored.  Since  that  time  1  always  apply  the 
constrictor  higlier  up,  where  the  nerves  are  protected  by  a  thick  cushion 
of  muscular  tissue,  and  bave  seen  no  more  evil  effects  from  elastic  con- 
striction of  the  lower  extremity.  Wherever  it  is  safe  to  make  the 
incision  in  the  line  of  one  or  more  fistulous  openings  this  should  be 
done,  but  when  these  are  in  localities  wiiere  there  would  bo  danger  of 
wounding  important  vessels,  muscles,  or  nerves,  another  location  must 
be  cbosen.  In  operations  upon  the  humerus  the  exact  location  of  the 
uusculo-spiral  nerve  must  be  remembered,  and  if  the  incision  necessarily 
come  close  to  this  structure  the  dissection  is  made  slowly  and  with  tbe 
use  of  blunt  instruments  until  tbe  nerve  ia  found,  when  it  can  be  held 
out  of  tbe  way.     In  operations  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  even 
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if  tlie  HhIuIuus  opening  slioiiM  1m?  in  tUe  poplitcil  spnce,  tLe  incUioii  <lowii 
to  tbe  bone  sLoiiiil  be  luiule  in  tlic  uotii'se  of  the  iiitermusculnr  septum, 
on  tUe  outer  or  inner  side,  aa  tlie  posterior  siirfaee  of  the  feiuiir  ciiii  lie 
made  accessible  from  either  §ide  liy  making  the  incisiun  large  and  hy 
keeping  close  to  tlie  bone,  sepnrating  the  suft  lisaues  well  and  keeping 
therii  out  of  the  way  hy  the  use  of  retractors.  Where  the  bone  is  cov- 
ered liy  thick  tayci's  of  muscles  the  incision  is  made  in  the  direction  of 
\  the    mnscles,   and    at   a    jioint 

corresponding  to  an  inlernuiB- 
culnr  septum.  lu  operations 
for  neurosis  of  tbe  sha^  of  the 
tibia  I  now  invanublj-  employ 
the  S-sh.'iped  incision,  aa  it 
atTorda  more  room  aiid  can  be 
sntured  with  less  difficulty  than 
a  straight  incision.  The  ex- 
ternal incision  should  always 
be  large,  so  as  to  atl'urd  plenty 
of  spiiee.  As  soon  as  the  inter- 
muscular septum  is  renehed 
the  scalpel  sliould  be  hiid  aside 
and  the  parts  carefully  sepa- 
rated down  to  the  bone  by 
using  the  fingers  or  blunt  in- 
struinejits.  When  the  bone 
is  reached  the  periosteum  ia 
incised  and  reflected  with  the 
soft  tissues  attache*!  to  it. 
Tlie  opening  of  the  involucrura 
is  dojie  with  tbe  chisel.  In 
okl-3taiiding  cases  the  involu- 
crnni  is  as  dense  as  ivory  and 
tbe  cbiseling  is  an  exceedingly 
slow  and  laborious  process,  as 
only  very  small  chips  can  be 
removed  with  each  cut  uf  the  chisel.  The  brittleness  of  the  new  bone 
should  warn  the  surgeon  to  chisel  with  care,  ns  otherwise  a  fracture 
might  result.  If  the  chiseling  ia  done  at  the  site  of  a  former  opening, 
this  opening  is  enlarged  until  the  sequestrum  is  reached  iind  can  Iw 
extracted.  Extraction  of  the  sequestrum  wiia  the  sole  object  of  oper- 
ations in  the  past ;  hence  the  dead  bone  was  removed  through  a  comgiai'a- 
tively  small  opening  in  tbe  bone,  either  t7i  lolo  or  after  fragmentation. 
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Modern  surgery  not  only  seeks  to  remove  the  dearl  bone,  but  to  plai-e  the 
cavity  in  the  l)est  possible  position  for  mpid  healiitg.  The  lirst  iujicii- 
tion  to  be  fullUied  in  seeiiring  a  favorable  rei^mtive  process  after  tlie 
o|}eratiou  is  to  obtain  nn  aseptic  condition  of  the  cavity.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  exposing  the  interior  of  tlie  entire  eavity.  Chiseling  is  con- 
tinued until  both  entiit  of  the  eavity  are  reuclieii,  when  the  se<|uestruni 
can  lie  lifted  out  and  the  granulations  lining  the  cavity  are  scraped  out 
with  a  sharp  spoun.  Sharp  spoun^  of 
different  sizes  should  l>e  at  hand,  as  the 
interior  of  such  eavities  usually  presents 
depressions  and  sinuses  which  can  only 
be  dealt  with  Buccessfully  by  keeping  on 
hand  diflereut-sizcd  spoonti.  After  the 
mechanical  removal  of  the  infected  tis- 
sues the  cavity  is  washed  out  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1000) 
and  rubbed  out  and  dried  with  an  anti- 
septic sijongc.  It  is  evident  that  the 
healing  of  suuh  a  eavity,  by  unaided  re- 
BOui-ceM  of  nature,  would  be  a  slow  process. 
Vai'tous  fittenipts  have  been  made  ia  over- 
come the  ditllculties  in  the  healing  of 
cavities  with  unyielding  walls.  D.  J. 
Hamilton  has  suggested  sponge-grafting. 
Xeuber  made  flaps  of  the  skin  from  each 
side,  which  he  fastened  to  the  Iloor  of  the 
cavity  with  sutures  or  iione  nails  (Figs.  104, 
105.)  Schede  utilized  the  blood,  which  he 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  cavity  after 
suturing  the  external  parts,  anil  obtained 
some  excellent  rcsidts  with  this  treatment. 
Recently,  E.  Hahn  advised  the  d.-taching  '"V.w";^!'"o''f^rk4'"«t,"m''ano 
of  the  skin  on  each  side  to  within  an  inch,  o  "the Tiar a'T^tkb  Es»^ARca! 

at  the  posterior  surfnce  of  the  limb,  for 

the  purpose  of  better  immobilization  of  the  Raps,  which  arc  to  be  mitted 
over  the  centre  of  the  gutter  by  suturing.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
author  has  been  esperimeuting  on  animals  with  decalcified  bone  in  the 
healing  of  aseptic  boue-cavities,  anil  the  experimental  aa  well  as  the 
clinical  results  obtained  so  far  exceed  all  exiHJcLitions.  The  decalcified 
bone-chips  are  preserved  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublim.'vte 
(1  to  500)  or  a  solution  of  iodoform  in  sulphuric  ether.  The  most  essen- 
tial condition  for  success,  in  the  treatment  of  bone  defects  f>y  iuiplanta- 
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tioii  of  decalcified  bone,  is  a  perfectly  asei>tic  condition  of  the  tissue  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  implanted  bone.  This  condition  is  easily 
procured  in  operations  on  bones  for  lesions  other  than  those  caused  by 
infection  with  pus-microbes,  such  as  tumors,  echinococcous  cysts,  and 
tul>ercuIous  and  syphilitic  atfections  uncomplicated  b}'  suppuration.  In 
tlio  surgical  treatment  of  tliese  affections,  after  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased tissue  the  seat  of  operation  must  be  aseptic,  if  the  ordinar}'  pre- 
cautious ill  the  prevention  of  infection  from  without  have  been  observed. 
In  such  cases  speedy  healing  of  the  external  wound  and  the  early  partial 
or  complete  reproduction  of  the  lost  bone  are  assured,  l^he  next  most 
favorable  cases  for  this  procedure  are  circumscril)ed  osteomyelitic  proc- 
esses in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  as  we  observe  them 
iu  cases  of  primary*  circumscribed  epiphyseiil  osteom^'elitis,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  recurring  attack  in  the  same  ])lace,  perhaps  3'ears  after  a  diffuse 
osteomyelitis  of  the  entire  sliaft.  This  method  of  treating  bone-cavities 
is  also  applicable  after  operations  for  necrosis  resulting  from  a  previous 


Fig.  IM— Inversion  op  Hoft  Tissues     Fio.  105.— Hkalino  of  Bone-Cavitt, 
ON   Each   sidk   into   tub   Bone-  after  Nkuber. 

Cavity,  after  Nkuber. 

attjick  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  The  cavity  must  be  prepared 
for  the  imphiutation  of  decalcified  bone  in  the  manner  described  above. 
The  implautution  is  made  before  the  removal  of  the  constrictor,  in  order 
that,  after  this  is  done,  sufficient  blood  will  escape  to  fill  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  chips,  and  tinis  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  a  tempomry  cement- 
8u]»st!\nco.  After  the  cavity  has  been  dusted  over  lightly  with  iodoform, 
the  chips,  which  have  been  washed  previously'  in  an  antiseptic  solution, 
are  dried  upon  a  gauze  C()m[)ress,  and  are  then  poured  into  the  cavity 
until  this  is  ])acked  with  them  as  far  as  the  periosteum.  The  first  advan- 
taire  derived  from  this  method  of  bone-packing  is  that  the  chips  serve  as 
nn  antiseptic  tampon  which  arrests  the  free  oozing  from  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  which  nlways  takes  place  after  the  removal  of  the  constrictor. 
Some  ))lood  escapes  between  the  bone-chips  and  coagulates  at  once,  thus 
fonninuf  a  desirable  and  useful  cement-substance  which  permeates  the 
entire  pncking,  and  tempoiMrily  glues,  as  it  were,  the  chips  together  and 
the  entire  mnss  to  the  snrr<>iin<lin«x  tissues.  The  periosteum  should  be 
carefully   preserved  in  exposing  the  bone,  and,  after  implantation,  is 
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sutured  over  the  Burface  of  tlie  borie-t;lii|)a  witli  absorbaMe,  aseptic,  buried 
sutures.  If  Ibe  bone  is  di.'eplj'  located,  it  may  b<.'cume  necesi^ary  tu 
npjily  a  aecoud  aud  tliinl  row  of  buried  sutures  in  bringing  into  aceuriite 
appositioii  other  soft  parts.  Tbe  skin  is  flueiy  sutured  with  silk.  It  is 
of  tbe  greatest  importance  to  secure  accunite  apposition  of  tite  divided 
soft  parls,  in  ordtir  to  preserve  for  the  sulijjiceiit  bone  all  of  its  natural 
coverings.  In  some  instances  it  woiilil  be,  undoubtedly,  superfluous  to 
secure  any  form  of  drainage,  as,  when  tlie  citvity  is  jierfectly  aseptic  and 
lioemorrbage  is  not  in  excess  of  requirements,  healing  of  the  entire  wound 
would  be  accomplished  under  one  dressing.  Expi^rience,  however,  h.as 
taught  me  that  tension  arising  from  exti'avasation  of  blood  often  exerts 
an  injurious  influence  upon  the  process  of  healing,  and  should  !«  tare- 
fully  avoided.  As  it  is  desirable  to  heul  as  mncli  of  the  wound  us  pos- 
sible withuut  interfering  with  di-ninnge,  an  absorbable  capillary  drain 
should  be  inserted  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  A  string  of  catgut 
twisted  into  a  small  eoi'd  answers  an  admirable  piu'imse.  The  ivounti  is 
covered  with  a  atrip  of  -iseptic  protective  silk,  over  which  a  fuw  layers 
of  itidoibrm  gauze  are  applied.  Over  this  a  cushion  of  sublimated  uioss 
is  placed,  with  a  thick  layer  of  salicylated  cotton  along  its  margins  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  more  securely  against  the  entrance  of  unllltered 
air.  The  whole  oC  the  dressing  !s  retained  by  a  circular  gauze  biindage, 
evenly  and  smoothly  applied.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  absolute  rest 
for  the  limb  it  is  placed  upon  a  posterior  splint  and  kept  in  a  slightly 
elevated  position.  If  no  indications  arise  tlie  first  dressing  is  not 
removed  for  two  weeks,  when  the  entire  wound  will  usually  be  found 
healed  except  a  few  granulations  at  the  place  where  the  catgut  drain  was 
inserted.  A  smaller  antiseptic  compress  is  applied  and  the  limb  dressed 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  prudent  to  enfoi-ce  rest, — not  only  till  the 
external  wound  has  healed,  but  until  the  process  of  repair  in  the  interior 
of  the  bone  has  been  completed,  which  embraces  a  period  varying  from 
four  weeks  to  three  months,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cavity  and  the 
age  of  the  patient.  If  an  operation  for  necrosis  with  implantation  of 
decalcified  antiseptic  bone-chips  Is  followed  by  suppuration,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence that  antisepsis  was  imperfect, and  such  cases  must  be  treated  upon 
the  same  principles  as  suppuration  in  other  localities.  If  suppuration 
take  place  soon  after  the  operation,  and  is  profuse,  it  is  probable  that  all 
of  the  bone-chips  will  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  dis. 
infection  of  the  cavity.  If  it  develop  after  granulation  tissue  lias  hail 
time  to  form,  and  the  discharge  of  pus  i.s  moderate  in  qnantity,  the  pros- 
pects are  that  the  bone  will  remain  and  serve  its  purpose  as  a  nidus  for 
the  granulation  tissue.  In  such  cases  an  nntiseptic  irrigation  should  be 
made  every  three  or  four  days  until  suppuration   has  ceased.     If  the 
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boae^bips  are  lost  by  Buppiirution,  or  bave  to  be  removed  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  a  more  thorough  disinfection  of  tbe  cavity,  no  attempt  sUoiild 
Ih;  made  at  re-iiii  plan  tali  on  until  suppuration  bas  been  arrestee) ;  or,  in 
olUer  noitU,  until  the  cavity  has  t>ec'oiue  lined  with  grauulationa  and  is 
in  a  com )  Ml  rat  iv  fly  aseptic  coiiditiuii  (when  the  time  for  secondary  im- 
plantation h:i8  iirrivedj.  After  the  cavity  lias  lieeu  irritrated  witli  ti  strong 
antiseptic  solution  the  BU]ieiTicinl  granulations  are  removed  with  ii  sharp 
spoon, and  it  ia  [Hicked  with  bone-chips,  which  are  implante<l  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  treatment  of  a  recent  cavity. 

Complete  closiii-c  of  the  external  wound 
under  these  cii-cuniH lances  is  seldom  obtainable, 
and  the  surface  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
cavity  should  be  provided  with  a  thin  layer 
of  Scliede's  moist  blood-clot.  I  liave  lesorted 
to  implantation  of  decalcified  antiseptic  bone- 
chips  in  the  treatment  of  bone-ciivitivs,  after 
necrotomy  and  operations  for  tuberculosis  of 
bone,  in  at  least  25  cises,  and  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  healing  large  defects  without  a 
drop  of  |ius  under  one  or  two  dressings  hi 
from  two  to  four  weeks.  Only  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cases  was  it  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  packing,  and  in  most  of  these 
secondary  iuiiilaulfttion  proved  successfnL 
Sehede's  blood-clot  does  nut  possess  any  anti- 
septic [iroperties,  like  the  bone-chips,  and  is 
not  as  pcrnianciit  a  fitrnclnre.  Oi>craUoiis  by 
Neuber'e  method  are  often  followed  by  necrosis 
of  the  flaps,  ami  even  if  successful  the  lost  bone 
is  not  restored.  Implantation  of  decalcified 
antiseptic  bone-chips,  in  the  treatment  of 
aseptic  bone-cavities,  is  [ireferable  to  the  use 
of  viable  grafts,  as  the  substance  used  is  not 
only  absolutely  aseptic,  but  possesses  also  valuable  antiseptic  proi>er- 
ties,  which  must  be  looked  npon  as  a  valuable  and  very  important 
quality  in  tbe  treatment  of  such  oases.  Rep  roil  notion  of  bone  follows 
almost  to  perfection  in  every  case  where  antisepsis  proves  snccessful ; 
hence  they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  viable  jimfts,  as  far  as  the  resto- 
ration of  lost  tissue  is  concenied,  I  have  chiseled  a  wide  gutter  in 
the  humerus  and  tibia,  almost  from  one  epiphysis  to  the  other,  for  the 
removal  of  large  sequestra,  and  have  seen  such  enormous  defects  restored 
after  implantation  with  boue-chips  in  a  fen  weeks.     The  contour  of  the 
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bone  is  I'estort^d  to  siic-L  perftictiuii  thiit  iifter  n  few  luoutba  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  whera  tbe  ojieration  was  |>errortned.  The  bone-cliips 
serve  na  a  teiupumiy  acatToldiug  fur  the  giaiiulutioiis  siiriuging  from  nil 
sides  of  tlie  lioiie-cavity.nud  as  they  ni'c  removed  by  absorption  tbeii' 
place  is  (K'Ciipied  by  living  permnneDt  liasuf[  first  by  L-mbryonnl  cellB, 
whieb  are  later  converted  into  bone. 

Bier  has  recently  devise<l  an  osteoplastic  operation  for  tbe  removal 
of  sequestra  fioni  superficial  Ijohcs  like  tbe  tibia.  Tlie  iiiuisiutis  down 
to  tbe  bone  are  made  iu  the  usual  manner.  The  two  transverse  cuts 
through  the  involneriira  are  niaile  with  a  key-bole  saw  and  the  longi- 
tudinal section  with  tlie  chisel.  With  nn  elevator  the  bone  is  raised  with 
tiie  overlying  soft  tiasnes,  like  the  lid  oF  n  box,  tbna  Freely  exposing  the 
interior  of  the  involncruni.  AFter  the  removal  of  the  dead  Wne  and 
grnmilationa  the  flap  is  replaced  and  sutured.  This  operation  is  unnec- 
essarily severe,  dilllcnlt,  and  tedious,  and  the  disadvantages  more  than 
overbalance  its  advantages. 

CHRONIC  CIRCUMSCRIBED  SUPPUBATITE  OSTEOMYELITIS. 
This  is  the  bone-abscess  of  the  older  authors.  The  etiology  of  this 
form  of  suppurative  inllammation  is  tbe  same  as  in  the  ditfusc  variety. 
Clinic.iliy,  two  kinds  can  be  distinguished:  1.  Primary  epiphyseal 
circnmscribed  osteomyelitis.  2.  Secondary  circumscribed  osteomyelitis. 
The  first  kind  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  multiple  affection,  and  is 
then  attcndeil  by  more  or  less  constitntional  disturbances  and  may  result 
in  epiphyseo lysis.  Tiie  secondary  Form  occura  in  bones  that  have  l>een 
the  scat  of  an  attack  oF  diffuse  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  the  patient 
apparently  having  recovered  completely  From  the  primary  attack  j-ears 
b^Fore.  It  is  still  a  question  under  discussion  iF  in  these  ca^es  tiio 
infection  is  caused  by  microlies  which  have  remained  in  tbe  tissnes  in  a 
latent  state  since  the  prim.ary  attack  or  whether  it  is  caused  by  localiza- 
tion oF  pus-microl)es  in  the  tissues  weakened  by  the  first  attack.  Rosen- 
i)ach  is  of  the  opinion  that  recurring  attacks  oF  osteomyelitis  in  the  same 
bone  are  eanaed  by  pus-mi orolws  which  have  remained  in  the  tissues,  and 
which  again  Ijecome  pathogenic  when  tbe  tissues  around  tliem  arc 
rendered  susceptible  to  their  action  by  subsequent  causes.  I  am 
Btrongly  inclined  to  tbe  same  opinion.  I  have  seen  numerous  oases 
where,  in  persons  Fi-oni  16  to  25  years  of  age,  repeated  attacks  of  circuui- 
Bcrlbed  osteomyelitis  occurred  in  a  bone  which,  during  obildbood.  had 
passed  through  an  attack  oF  acute  osteomyelitis,  Tbe  tibia,  femur,  and 
humerus  are  the  bones  which  are  moat  frequently  attacked  by  recurrent 
osteomyelitis.  The  secondary  attacks  occur  either  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
sc!ero*ed  bone,  the  former  site  of  tbe  inFfcteil  medullary  cavitj-.  or  near 
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one  of  the  epiphyseal  lines.  I  have  no  ilouht  tliat  secondary  osteo- 
myelitis will  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence  after  earl}'  opei^ations  for 
osteomyelitis,  and  tluit  antiseptic  sequestrotomy  will  be  more  generally 
practiced. 

Symptoms. — The  most  important  symptoms  of  circumscribed  central 
suppuration  in  bone  are  pain  and  tenderness.  The  pain  is  deep-seated, 
intense,  of  a  boring  or  gnawing  character,  and  is  generally  more  severe 
after  active  exercise  and  during  the  night.  It  is  often  intermittent,  and 
has  frequentl}^  been  wrongly  interpreted  as  neuralgia  of  bone. 

The  tenderness  is  circumscribed,  and  corresponds  to  the  location  of 
the  suppurating  focus.  It  is  due  to  a  circumscribed  secondary  plastic 
periostitis.  Tlie  external  swelling  is  siiglit,  and  often  complete!}'  wanting. 
Usually  neither  redness  nor  (edema  is  present. 

Pathologioal  Anatomy. — Limited  suppurative  osteom^^elitis  gives  rise 
to  a  circumscribed  abscess,  whicli  varies  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut. 
Necrosis  of  bone  seldom  takes  place  ;  if  it  does  the  sequestra  are  small 
and  composed  exclusively  of  cancellated  tissue.  If  the  abscess  is  situated 
in  an  epipliysis  it  may  open  into  the  adjacent  joint  and  become  the  cause 
of  a  secondary  suppurative  arthritis.  Thrombo-phlebitis,  sepsis,  and 
pyaemia  rarely  occur.  The  periostitis  whicli  attends  chronic  suppuration 
in  bone  always  assumes  a  plastic  t^'pe,  as  the  periosteum  is  l>eyond  the 
reach  of  pus-microbes.  Epiphyseal  osteomyelitis  is  often  associnted  with 
chondritis  and  osteoporosis, — conditions  which  ma}'  result  in  pathological 
fractnn*.  If  in  this  form  of  osteomyelitis  the  suppuration  extend  to 
the  periosteum,  a  circumscribed  suppurative  periostitis  occurs,  which  is 
followed  by  the  formation  of  small  abscesses  in  the  epiphyseal  region. 
Limite<l  necrosis  in  these  cases  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Treatment. — Circumscribed  osteomyelitic  processes  in  the  epiphys- 
eal extremities  of  the  long  bones,  as  we  observe  them  in  ciises  of  primary 
cironmseribed  suppuration  in  the  epiphyseal  region,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
recurring  attack  in  the  same  place  or  in  the  sclerosed  shaft,  perhaps 
years  after  a  diffuse  osteomyelitis  of  the  entire  shaft,  are  favorable  cases 
for  implantation  of  decalcified  antiseptic  bone-chips,  as  an  aseptic  con- 
dition of  the  cavity  can  be  readily  procured  after  the  operative  removal 
of  the  infected  tissues.  The  inflammatory  focus  can  be  located  externaliy 
with  accnnicy  by  the  presence  of  a  circumscribed  area  of  tenderness, 
and  the  centre  of  the  tender  spot  constitutes  the  guide  in  the  search  for 
the  abscess.  The  operation  is  performed  under  strict  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, and  by  the  bloodless  method.  The  chiseling  is  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  centre  of  the  bone  by  making  a  track  perhaps  an  inch  square. 
If  the  abscess  is  not  found  at  a  certain  depth  the  surrounding  tissue  is 
explored  with  a  small  drill  in  different  directions  from  the  track,  until 
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It  18  discovered,  when  further  excavation  is  again  made  with  the  chisel. 
As  soon  as  the  abscess  has  been  fully  exposed  the  pus  is  washed  out 
and  the  size  of  the  cavity  ascertained  by  probing.  As  the  abscess  is 
often  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  tissue  infiltrated  with  pus,  all  of  the 
infected  tissues  are  scraped*  out  thoroughly  with  a  sharp  spoon  ;  after 
which  the  cavity  is  prepared  for  the  implantation  of  the  bone-chips  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  operations  for  necrosis.  lodofonnization  of  the 
cavit}'  and  the  implantation  of  antiseptic  bone-chips  are  measures  which 
are  well  calculated  to  resist  the  pathogenic  action  of  pus-microbes  which 
might  still  remain,  and  in  the  niajorit}'  of  cases  will  secure  an  aseptic 
healing  of  the  wound.  I  have  repeatedl}'  seen  cavities  the  size  of  :i 
small  orange,  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  heal  under  two  dressings  with 
perfect  restoration  of  the  bone  removed  by  this  method  of  treatment. 
The  means  resorted  to  to  obtain  an  aseptic  condition  of  the  cavit}'  will 
often  result  in  increase  to  twice  its  original  size,  but  the  loss  of  tissue 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  a  method  of  treatment  is  to 
be  employed  which  requires  perfect  asepsis  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
placing  the  parts  in  a  condition  where  perfect  restoration  will  be 
accomplished  with  almost  unfailing  certainty. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Suppuration  in  Large  Cavities;    x\bscess  op 

Internal  Organs. 

The  suppurative  affections  of  the  ditfereut  large  cavities  in  the  body 
present  so  many  features  common  to  all  of  them  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered together  in  this  chapter.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  a  mem- 
brane, synovial  or  serous,  lining  a  closed  cavity,  is  characterized  by  the 
rapidit}'  with  which  the  inflammatory  process  spreads  over  the  entire 
surface,  and  the  retention  of  the  products  of  inflammation  in  a  preformed 
closed  space.  Abscesses  of  internal  organs  result  from  infection  by  the 
extension  of  a  suppurative  lesion  from  the  surface  along  the  course  of 
bloo<l-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerve-sheaths,  or  b}'  the  localization  of  pus- 
microbes  floating  in  the  blood  in  a  locus  minoris  reaistentim  of  an  organ. 

SUPPURATIVE   arthritis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  an  intact  joint  is  always  caused  by 
localization  ot  pus-microbes  in  the  synovial  membrane,  convej-ed  to  this 
structure  b^'  the  blood,  which  results  in  suppurative  sj^novitis,  and,  by 
the  extension  of  the  infection  to  the  other  structures  of  the  joint,  is 
often  followed  by  complete  disorganization  of  the  joint.  In  this  manner 
metastatic  suppurative  synovitis  is  caused,  as  it  occurs,  in  pyaemia, 
gonorrlid^'i.  and  in  some  of  tlR»  general  infective  diseases. 

Bacteriological  Researches. — In  animals  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  i)ns-niicrol)es,  the  injection  into  a  joint  of  a  pnre  culture  is  usually 
followed  by  acute  suppuration,  and,  not  infrequently,  by  the  formation 
of  extensive  para-articular  abscesses.  Hofl'a,  Kranzfeld,and  Krause  have 
studied,  with  special  care,  the  microbic  origin  of  suppurative  syno- 
vitis, and  all  of  them  found  in  the  pus  one  or  more  varieties  of  the 
microbe  of  suppuration.  Krause  found,  in  the  pus  of  suppurating  joints 
in  small  children,  a  streptococcus  the  identity  of  which  with  the  one 
described  by  Rosenbach  was  proved  by  cultivation  experiments.  In 
one  case  the  same  microbe  was  also  found  in  the  products  of  a  purulent 
meningitis,  which  followed  in  the  course  of  the  joint  disease.  The  same 
streptococcus  was  found  hy  Iliiber  and  Bahrdt  in  pus  from  a  suppurat- 
ing joint,  nnd  in  the  diphtheritic  membranes  of  a  scarlet-fever  patient. 
The  so-called  gonorrlueal  rheumatism  is  a  suppurative  S3'noviti8,  but 
opinions  are  divided  in  reference  to  the  pyogenic  proj^erties  of  the 
gonococeus.  The  microbe  was  discovered  in  gonorrhoea!  pus  b}''  Neisser, 
in  1870.  Its  direct  etiological  relation  to  gonorrhoea  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrMted  by  experimental  research  and  clinical  observation.  The 
gonooccus  Mhvnys  occurs  in  pairs,  and  is,  therefore,  a  diplococcus. 
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The  cocci  appear  as  liemisplierica!  Ijodies,  with  their  flattened  sttr- 
facea  Id  apposition,  which  imparts  to  the  microbe  the  chnracterititio 
bisciiit-sh.iped  appearftnce.  They  are  found  in  c!usti;ra  upon,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  aa  Bunim  asserts,  within  the  pns-corpiiscles  of  gonor- 
rbteal  piia.  Their  inti-a-ceiliilar  location  was  shown  liy  Biiium,  by  exam- 
ining piis-corpusclea  in  water ;  when,  after  imbibition  of  fluid,  the  cells 
became  swollen,  the  cocci  could  be  seen  between  the  molecular  granules 
of  the  protoplasm.  The  mici-obee  within  the  corpuscles  may  become  so 
numerous  as  to  611  the  entire  space,  with  the  exception  of  the  nucleus. 
It  can  be  cultivated  upon  solidilied  blood-serum  or  agar-agar- meat 
peptone.  Its  pus-prod nciiig  property  in  specific  inflammation  of  the 
luucoas  membrane  of  the  urinary  organs  and  conjunctiva  is  well  known, 
and  at  present  is  not  attributed  to  its  direct  effect  on  the  tissues,  but  to 
the  action  of  the  toxins  which  it  produces,  A  number  of  cases  have 
been  reported  which  appe.ir  to  show  that  under  certain  circumstances 
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the  microljc  enters  the  circulation  and  becomes  the  cause  of  metastatic 
suppuration,  especially  in  joints.  Schwarz  aasej-ts  tli.it  the  gonococcus 
is  constantly  found  in  the  effusion  of  joints  in  gonorrhaal  rheumatism, 
in  other  abscesaea  caused  by  gonorrhoea,  and  in  the  glands  of  Bartholin, 
in  women  who  have  paaaed  thronijh  an  attack  of  gonorriicsa.  Petrone 
detected  the  gonococcus  in  the  effusion  of  joints  and  in  the  blood,  in 
two  patients  snCTering  from  gonorrliceal  rheumatism.  He  regards  the 
joint-complications  aa  metast-Ttic  processes  caused  by  the  gonorrheal 
infection.  Other  authors  foinid  metastatic  abscesses  in  gonorrhteal 
patients,  cultivated  from  the  pus-microbes  of  suppuration,  and  on  this 
account  regard  tliem  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  or  mixed  infection. 
If  gonococci  can  transform  epithelial  cells  of  the  uvethra  or  conjunctiva 
into  pus^jorpuBcles.  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  they  can  exercise  the  aatne  pathogenic  effect  on  other 
tissues,  particularly  the  synovial  membrane  of  joints. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— Supi>nrative  artliritis  is  usually  attended 
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b}*^  a  great  deal  of  pain.  This  symptom  is  a  prominent  one  in  this  affec- 
tion on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  also  l>ecuuse 
the  pus  accumulates  with  great  rapidity  in  the  joint,  causing  tension. 
Nocturnal  exacerbations  are  common.  The  pain  is  greatl}'  aggravated 
by  passive  motion,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  use  the 
joint  vastly  increases  the  suflering.  Flexion  of  the  joint  is  an  earl}' 
symptom,  and  increases  in  degree  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  hip-  and  knee-joints  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  And  the  limb  flxed  at  right  angles.  In  advanced  cases  of  suppunu 
tive  gonitis. the  tibia  becomes  partially  dislocated  backward  and  rotated 
outward.  The  swelling,  as  long  as  it  is  caused  by  the  efl'usion  into  the 
joint,  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  the  joint.  In 
the  knee-joint  the  patella  is  raised  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the 
depressions  on  each  side  of  it  are  eflaced,  and  the  upper  recesses  of  the 
synovial  sac  become  prominent.  After  perforation  of  the  capsule  the 
pus  escapes  into  the  loose  para-articular  connective  tissue,  where  it 
causes  a  rapidly  spreading  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  verj'  acute 
cases  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  an  extensive  para-articular  abscess  may 
appear  in  less  than  a  week.  With  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
the  pain  is  diminished,  but  the  general  symptoms  are  aggravated.  The 
parts  around  a  suppurating  joint  usually  present  an  oedematous  api>ear- 
ance.  The  clinical  history  is  often  of  great  value  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  synovitis.  If  an  arthritis 
develop  insidiously  in  connection  with  a  suppurating  lesion,  attended 
by  grave  general  symptoms,  it  is  an  evidence  which  renders  a  diagnosis 
of  pyaemia  more  than  probable.  In  pya?mia  the  joint  affections  appear 
often,  either  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession,  as  multiple  aflfections. 
An  obstinate  joint  affection,  appearing  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
gonorrhoea,  is  generally  either  a  sero-purulent  or  suppurative  synovitis. 
GonorrlKBal  8\'novitis  develops  most  frequently  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  week  after  the  appearance  of  the  primary  disease.  If  any  doubt 
exist  as  to  the  character  of  the  effusion  into  a  joint,  this  can  be  readil}* 
dispelled  by  making  an  exploratory  puncture  with  an  ordinary-  h3po- 
dermatic  needle. 

Treatment. — The  only  form  of  suppurative  synovitis  amenable  to 
any  other  treatment,  short  of  free  incision,  drainage,  and  antiseptic  irri- 
gation, is  the  sero-purulent  effusion  complicating  gonorrhoea.  In  such 
cases  aspiration,  followed  by  compression  of  the  joint  and  fixation  of 
the  limb  in  an  immovable  dressing,  is  usually  successful  in  permanently 
removing  the  effusion.  In  gonorrlueal  joints  and  in  joints  the  seat  of 
secoudar}^  infection  in  pyaMuic  patients  I  have  obtained  very  satisfactory 
results  from  repeated  tapping  followed  by  injection  with  a  5-i>ei'-cent. 
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solution  of  carbolic  ncid.  Tbe  absorption  of  llie  [iroiliictM  of  inflaiiimntiuii 
an<i  return  of  function  are  hastened  by  masaagt!  and  liot  mid  cold  domjUes, 
If  a  joint  contain  pus  temporizing  measures  should  be  al>andoneil,  and 
the  pus  aliould  be  evacuated  eitiier  by  aspiriitiou  followed  by  wusliiug 
out  with  an  antiBeptic  solution,  which  should  be  repeated  until  the  fluid 
retuniH  clear,  or,  what  is  preferable  in  the  vast  mnjority  of  cases,  the 
joint  is  treated  from  the  beginning  as  au  ordiunry  abscess.  For  irriga- 
tiou  of  a  suppurating  Joiut  with  the  aspirator,  a  ^-pei'-cent.  (.5  per  cent.) 
solution  of  acetate  of  aluminuui  should  be  used.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  inject  ftlmo8[ilierio  air  into  the  joint,  as,  aside  from 
the  danger  of  incrensing  the  alTectiou  by  the  admission  of  air,  such  acci- 
dents have  been  followed  by  immediate  death  from  air-embolism.  The 
most  efficient  treatment  in  cases  of  siippuraLive  arthritis  is  incision  and 
drainage  under  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  As  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  abscesses,  the  incisions  must  be  miide  in  places  where  drainage  is 
most  required.  A  long  pair  of  hicmontjvtic  forceps  is  an  indisjieusable 
instrument  in  draining  a  joint,  lu  draining  tbe  kuee-joint  tliree  trans- 
verae  tubular  drains  sliould  be  insei'ted, — one  beneath  the  tendon  uf  the 
patelhi,  one  under  the  patella,  and  one  across  the  upper  i-ecess  of  the 
joint.  The  fourth  drain  should  be  passed  directly  tiiroiigh  the  joint 
between  tlie  condyles  of  the  femur,  reaching  from  one  side  of  tlie  patella 
into  the  popliteal  space.  This  would  require  eif;ht  incisions,  each  from 
^  to  1  inch  in  length  ;  half  of  them  serve  as  openings  into  the  joint  for 
tlie  forceps,  while  in  making  the  remaining  incisions  only  the  skin  and 
fascia  are  out  to  the  requisite  extent  over  the  point  of  the  foi-ceps.  In 
tunneling  the  soft  tissues  in  the  popliteal  space,  with  the  forceps,  from 
witliin  outward,  the  Oldening  is  to  be  made  to  one  side  of  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves.  Such  an  operation  requires  the  administration  of  nn  aniKS- 
thetic  and  the  use  of  elastic  constriction  of  the  limb. 

As  soon  as  all  tlie  dmins  are  inserted  the  joint  is  washed  out  in 
different  directions  with  one  of  the  stronger  antiseptic  solutions,  after 
which  a  copious  iintiseptic  dressing  is  applied  and  the  limb  is  immobil- 
ized upon  a  splint.  If  on  the  following  day  the  fever  lias  not  snlisided, 
or  as  soon  as  tlie  dressing  has  become  saturated  with  tlie  discharges,  it 
is  removed  and  the  irrigation  repeated  as  before.  As  soon  as  suppura- 
tion diminishes,  through  drainage  is  dispensed  with  and  the  drains  are 
shortened  from  time  to  time,  to  be  entirelj'  removed  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  swelling  and  the  cessation  of  suppuration.  The  elbow-joint 
can  be  efficiently  drained  by  passing  a  drain  transversely  through  the 
joint,  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna. 
In  draining  the  ankle-joint  a  small  incision  is  made  down  into  the  joint, 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  external  malleolus. 
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throiifrh  which  a  haemostatic  forceps  is  introduced  and  piishe<l  in  a 
backward  direction,  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  astnigalus,  until  its 
point  can  be  felt  posteriorly  under  the  skin,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  The  skin  is  then  incised,  the  opening  enlargetl  by  un- 
locking the  forceps  and  separating  its  blades,  and  a  fenestrated  rublier 
drain  drawn  through.  If,  as  it  so  often  happens,  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  capsule  of  the  joint  bulge  con8i<ierably,  this  can  be  drained  by  a 
drain  inserted  transversely  underneath  the  tendo  Achillis,  near  its  attach- 
ment to  the  OS  calcis.  Through  drainage  of  the  shoulder-joint  in  an 
antero-posterior  direction  can  be  established  in  the  same  manner  without 
much  difficulty.  Drainage  of  the  hi^vjoint  is  alwa^'s  difficult  and  never 
efficient.  The  best  plan  to  follow  is  to  open  the  joint  from  behind 
through  an  incision  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  then  to  pass  a 
long  pair  of  Pean's  or  polypus  forceps  between  the  c^ipsule  and  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  either  along  the  u])per  or  lower  border,  in  the  direction  of  the 
groin,  and  to  make  a  counter-incision  upon  the  ])oint  of  the  instrument, 
and  to  draw  a  tubular  drain  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tnick.  The 
wrist-joint  can  be  drained  transversely  and  antero-posteriorly,  without 
fear  of  injuring  any  important  structures.  If  suppuration  continue,  in 
spite  of  free  drainage  and  careful  antiseptic  after-treatment,  threatening 
the  life  of  the  patient  from  exhaustion  or  sepsis,  more  aggressive  measures 
are  indicated.  Under  sueli  circumstances,  it  lK»comes  often  an  exceed- 
ingl}'  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  one  of  the  operative  procedures 
should  be  adopted, — arthrectomy,  excision,  or  amputation.  If  the  pa- 
tient's strength  is  so  much  reduced  that  arthrectomy  or  excision  offer  no 
prospects  of  a  successful  issue,  amputation  should  be  i)erformed.  This 
alternative  becomes  an  unavoidable  necessity'  if  the  suppurative  arthritis 
is  complicated  1)3'  extensive  burrowing  of  pus  among  the  muscles,  ten- 
dons, and  para-articular  tissues.  If  the  patient's  strength  warrant  an 
arthrectora^^this  operation  should  be  done  if  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint.  T3'pical  or  atypical  resection  is  to  l)e 
restricted  to  cases  where  the  articular  cartilages  and  bone  itself  are  found 
diseased.  In  resection  of  joints  for  suppurative  alfections,  the  surgeon 
must  aim  to  remove  onh-  infected  tissues;  hence  incomplete  atypical  are 
more  frequently  indicated  than  complete  or  typical  resections.  All 
cases  of  suj)purative  inflammation  of  joints  should  be  treated  from  the 
beginning  by  immobilization  of  the  limb  and  b}'  the  use  of  an  appro- 
priate mechanical  support,  both  for  the  purpose  of  securing  rest  and  to 
prevent  deformities. 

ENDOCRANIAL    SUPPURATION. 

(a)  Suppurative  Pachymeningitis. — Supi)urative  inflnmmation  of  the 
dura  mater  occurs  either  as  a  circumscribed  or  diffuse  aflection.     It  is 
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cmised  l>y  iliruct  or  indirect  iiiFectioii  witli  piis-niic robes.  Direct  infec- 
tion oecurit  wlieii  tlie  niembi'iine  is  in  communication  with  an  infected 
penetrating  wound  of  the  skull.  Traiinwtism,  without  infection,  never 
results  in  auppuriitive  inflammation  of  the  envcloiics  of  tlie  brnin  ;  nor 
does  tlie  presence  of  ,iu  aseptic  foreign  iudy  produce  it.  Aseptic 
injuries  of  the  liiitin  and  its  envelopes  are  productive  of  circumscribed, 
(legener.itive,  or  plastic  lesions,  but  no  suppuration.  Septic  intlnramn- 
tion  of  these  structui'es,  on  the  other  hand,  is  noted  fur  its  tendency  to 
become  dilTiise  and  to  extend  from  one  tissue  to  another,  both  by  con- 
tinuity and  contiguity-  Thus,  iu  cases  of  piichy meningitis  with  loss  of 
continuity  of  the  ilura  mater,  in  cases  of  compound  IVnctures  of  the 
skull,  resulting  from  infection  with  pus-mierobes  from  without,  the  in- 
flammation commences  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  if 
the  pua-microbea  do  not  penetrate  tiie  tissues  the  suppurative  process 
remains  auperllcial;  but,  as  is  more  fi-equenliy  the  case,  the  mierolws 
wander  deeper  into  the  tissues,  until  the  entire  thickness  of  the  dura  has 
become  infected,  and  when  tlie  inner  surface  is  alfected,  the  underlying 
membranes,  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the 
brain  itself,  are  liable  to  become  involved,  step  by  step,  by  the  extension 
of  tbe  infeotiou  from  membrane  to  membrane  and  snifaoe  to  surface. 
Suppurative  pachymeningitis  may  remain  as  a  circumscribed  affection, 
and,  if  tbe  internal  surface  of  the  dura  is  the  sent  of  suppuratiou,  it 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  subdural  abscess.  In  circumscrit>e4l  snli- 
dural  suppuration,  tbe  diffusion  of  the  pus  l>etween  the  dura  mntcr  and 
the  arachnoid  is  prevented  by  a  plastic  exudation,  which  cements  the 
two  membranes  together.  In  suppurative  pachymeningitis,  afl'ucting 
only  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  we  often  find  a  tsulicranial  abscens, 
the  outer  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  skull  and  the  inner  by  the 
dura  mater.  The  mechanical  effect  of  the  presence  of  pus  iu  eitiier 
locality  will  give  rise  to  the  same  group  of  cerebinl  symptoms.  Indirect 
infection  of  the  dui'a  mater  with  pus-microbes  occurs  in  cases  of  suppu- 
ration in  the  epicranial  tissues  and  in  suppurative  osteomyelitis  of  the 
cranial  Imnes,  by  extension  of  tbe  infection  along  the  course  of  blood- 
vessels. In  this  way  an  insignificant  peripheral  suppurative  lesion  of 
the  coverings  of  the  skull  is  often  followed  by  a  grave  form  of  endo- 
cranial  suppuration. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Diffuse  septic  pachymeningitis  is  always 
:iii.eiiiied  by  inflammatiou  of  the  arachnoid,  pia  mater,  and  cortex  of  the 
bniin,  and  the  symptoms  point  more  toward  a  cortical  encephalitis  than 
a  pachymeningitis.  Localized  suppumtive  pncliymeningitis  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  wliicli  indic.ile  the  presence  of  a  phlegmonous  inllammation, 
modilied  in  this  instance  by  symptoms  arising  from  mechanical  disturb- 
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ances,  caused  by  the  presence  of  inflamimitory  exudation,  or  the  partici- 
pation of  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  the  suppurative  process.  lu  the 
acute  septic  form,  following  a  compound  fmcture  of  the  skull,  the  first 
symptoms  are  observeil,  usually,  during  the  second  or  third  da}*-  after 
the  injury,  and  rapidly  increase  in  intensity  from  the  progressive  exten- 
sion of  the  infection.  In  the  circumscribed  form  the  S3*mptom8  are 
more  localized.  The  headache  is  otlen  severe,  especially  if  the  inflam- 
mation is  located  upon  the  inner  surface  of  an  intact  dura,  and  involves 
a  corresponding  extent  of  the  subjacent  membranes  and  cortex  of  the 
brain.  The  earl}-  symptoms  are  those  of  irritation,  to  be  followed,  as 
the  accumulation  of  pus  increases,  by  evidences  of  compression.  By 
means  of  focal  symptoms  it  is  often  possible  to  locate  the  seat  of  the 
inflammatory  product  in  the  interior  of  an  intact  skull  with  sufficient 
accurac}'  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  evacuate  the  pus  by  operative  measures. 
Acute  suppuration  l)etween  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  skull  is  always  attended  by  a  rise  in  the  tempemture.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated,  at  first  full  and  bounding,  to  become  slower  and 
slower  as  compression  increases.  If  the  pulse,  in  a  case  of  endocranial 
inflammation,  has  been  gradually  reduced  from  120  to  85  or  40,  it  is 
a  sign  that  cerebral  compression  has  reached  the  maximum  extent  com- 
patible with  life,  and  when  it  again  renches  its  former  frequency  it  is  an 
indication  that  dissolution  is  near  at  hand.  The  condition  of  the  dura 
muter  in  subdural  suppuration  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  accnmulation  of  pus.  In  compound  fractures, 
with  loss  of  bone-substance,  the  existence  of  a  subdural  abscess  is  indi- 
cated by  bulging  of  the  dura  into  the  opening  of  the  skull  and  absence 
of  cerebral  pulsations.  In  trephining  the  skull  for  a  supposed  endo- 
cranial al)8coss,  the  surgeon's  duty  is  to  explore  the  subdural  space,  or 
to  incise  the  dura  mater,  if  this  monibrnne  appear  tense  or  bulge  into  the 
opening,  and  if  corebnil  pulsations  cannot  be  seen  or  felt. 

Treatment. — The  successful  prevention  of  endocranial  infection  by 
rigid  antiseptic  precautions  in  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  and  endo- 
cranial operations  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  support  of  the  value 
of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds.  Intentional  opening  of  the 
skull  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions  is  seldom  followed  b}^  suppura- 
tive endocranial  inflammation.  Compound  fractures  of  the  skull  without 
fatal  injury  to  the  brain,  if  treated  b}'  strict  antiseptic  measures  soon 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  general!}'  result  in  recovery  of  the  patient. 
The  most  important  indication  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  to 
prevent  infection  of  the  wound,  and  thus  guard  most  eflfectively  against 
the  occurrence  of  endocranial  suppuration. 

In  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  correction  of 
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ngitia  is  prevented  by  the  same  treatment  which 
:;  healing  in  wounds  of  othei-  parts.  The  propliy- 
laclic  treatment  aims  at  obtaining  for  tbe  external  woiuul,  the  fractured 
bones,  and  the  exposed  spaces  underneath  them  a  perfectly  aseptic  con- 
dition. The  entire  bead  should  lOe  ehaved  and  the  scalp  rendered 
aseptic,  by  washing  it  witli  warm  water  and  potash-soap,  to  be  followed 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (I  to  1000),  and,  lastly,  with  eul- 
phui'ic  ether  or  alcohol.  The  wound  of  the  perieraniftl  tissues  is  en- 
larged snfllciently  to  admit  of  thorough  disinfection  of  the  crevices 
between  the  fragments.  Blood-clots  and  other  foreign  substances  are 
to  be  sought  for  and  removed,  as  infection  is  often  tniceable  to  imperfect 
treatment  in  this  regard.  Loose  fragments  are  removed  and  kept  in  a 
warm  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  until  they  are  re-implanted.  De- 
pressed fmgments  are  elevnted,  and  the  space  twtween  the  bone  and  tlie 
dura  disinfected.  If  the  dura  has  been  lacerated  the  disinfection  is 
carried  farther.  Detached  and  contused  brain-tissue  is  removed.  All 
haemorrhage  is  carefully  arrested,  and  after  the  final  irriijation  the  dura 
is  sutured,  and,  if  necessarj',  a  capillary  drain  of  aseptic  catgut  or 
liorse-hnir  inserted, 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  advisable  to  drain  the  external  wound 
by  the  insertion  of  a  tubular  drain  at  the  most  dependent  point.  Re- 
tention of  the  antiseptic  dressing  is  secured  best  by  applying  a  few  turns 
of  a  plaster-of- Paris  bandage,  if,  in  spite  of  thorough  primary  disin- 
fection, asepsis  is  not  secured,  secondary  disinfection  is  to  be  instituted 
at  once.  This  requires  that  the  euperUcial  sutures  are  removed.  De- 
tached bone  is  not  to  be  re-implanted  a  second  time,  for  fear  of  renewed 
infection.  The  whole  surface  is  now  disinfected  by  filling  every  sinus 
and  depression  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  After  effervescence  has 
ceased  the  fluid  is  washed  away  by  irrigation  with  the  ordinary  anti- 
septic solutions.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  reach  parts  of  the 
infected  surface  inaccessible  to  other  antiseptic  solutions.  If  any 
evidences,  local  or  general,  point  to  the  existence  of  a  beginning  inflam- 
mation of  tbe  dura  mater  and  the  subjacent  membranes,  the  deepest 
portions  of  the  wound  are  subjected  to  thorough  disinfection  and  tubular 
Bulidural  drainage  is  established.  If  secondary  disinfection  prove  un- 
successful the  antiseptic  dressing  is  to  be  removed  and  the  moist  anti- 
septic compress  aubstitnted,  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  when 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  wound  are  cleansed  by  irrigation  with  an 
antiseptic  solution. 

An  external  suppurative  pachymeningitis  is  treated  in  the  same  way 
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as  an  infected  compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  If  it  follow  a  com- 
pound fracture,  loose,  detached  bones  are  removed,  and  the  whole  sup- 
purating surface  is  disinfected ;  after  which,  tubular  drainage  is  estab- 
lished. If  it  follow  a  fissured  fracture,  a  sufficiently  large  opening  is 
made  in  tlie  skull,  to  permit  of  free  disinfection,  and  the  accumulation 
of  pus  is  prevented  b}-  the  insertion  of  a  tubular  drain.  Suppuration 
between  the  dura  mater  and  tlie  cranial  vault  in  an  intact  skull  is  treated 
by  making  one  or  more  openings  in  the  skull  for  disinfection  and  drain- 
age. A  subdural  abscess  without  fracture  of  the  skull  is  to  be  accu- 
rately located  by  a  systematic  and  accumte  study  of  the  clinical  history- 
of  the  case,  and  by  reference  to  the  etiology  of  the  suppurative  process, 
and  the  information  thus  obtained  can  usually  be  corroborated  by  focal 
symptoms  which  point  to  the  exact  location  of  the  disease.  The  skull 
is  opened  with  the  chisel  over  the  point  where  the  abscess  is  suspected. 
If  the  dura  bulge  into  the  opening,  is  tense,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
brain  cannot  be  felt,  the  surgeon  may  l>e  almost  sure  that  a  subdural 
abscess  is  present,  and  confirms  his  suspicion  by  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture. If  pus  is  found,  the  dura  mater  is  incised,  the  cavity  washed  out 
with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  a  tubular  drain  is  inserted.  A  dailj- 
change  of  the  dressing  and  washing  out  of  the  cavity  with  antiseptic 
solution  are  necessary  until  suppuration  has  nearly  ceased  ;  then  the 
dressing  is  removed  less  frequently,  and  the  drain  is  shortened  as  the 
cavity  diminishes  in  size.  If  at  the  i)oint  where  the  abscess  was  local- 
ized tlie  dura  present  no  indications  of  subdural,  intra  cranial  pressure, 
but  the  surgeon  feels  sure  otherwise  of  his  diagnosis,  it  is  justifiable  to 
make  a  number  of  small  exploratory  punctures  until  he  succeeds  in 
locating  the  suppurating  focus.  If  the  abscess-cavit}'  is  large,  and  the 
first  opening  has  been  made  at  a  point  unfavorable  to  efficient  drainage, 
it  is  advisable  to  imitate  the  example  of  Macewen,  to  make  a  counter- 
opening  in  the  skull  and  dura  at  the  most  dependent  point,  and  to  main- 
tain through  drainage  until  suppuration  ceases.  A  localized  suppura- 
tive pachymeningitis,  recognized  in  time,  and  located  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  admit  of  radical  treatment  by  operative  measures,  is  an 
affection  which  the  modern  surgeon  treats  with  ever}^  assui*ance  of 
success. 

(b)  Suppurative  Leptomeningitis. — Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid, 
without  implication  of  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain,  never 
occurs,  and  on  this  account  we  no  longer  speak  of  inflammation  of  an}' 
of  these  structures  as  separate  lesions,  but  substitute  the  term  lepto- 
meningitis,  by  which  is  meant  inflammation  of  the  two  inner  envelopes 
of  the  brain,  combined  witli  cortical  encephalitis.  The  surface  of  the 
brain  is  supplied  in  part  with  blood-vessels  from  the  pia  mater,  and  this 
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intiiiiatu  viiSL-ulur  connection  establisliea  jin  equally  intimute  |i:illiologi(;al 
reUtiuii3lii[)  betwt^cn  these  two  structures.  A  septic  leplomeiiingitU  is 
A  diffuse  iiifiamiuation  of  tbe  iiraclinoid,  pia  mater,  and  cortex  of  the 
brain,  CRiiseil  by  infection  witli  piis-microbca,  and  wliicb,in  tLe  absence 
of  all  tendencies  to  localization,  pi-oves  fatal  before  weli-raaiked  suppu- 
ration has  occiivred.  Etiolo^ieally  and  pathologically  it  rcBeiublea 
dilfuae  septic  peritonitis.  Examinntiou  of  tiie  contents  of  tlie  skull 
reveals  great  vascularity,  more  or  less  serous  transudation,  and  softening 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Microscopical  examination  shows 
only  a  moderate  emigration  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  and  the  minute 
clianges  in  the  capillary  vessels,  wUich  are  characteristic  of  acute  septic 
inflammation.  Suppurative  leptomeningitis  is  characterized  by  tbe 
presence  of  pus  between  and  upon  the  membranes  and  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain.  Septic  leptomeningitis  always  terminates  in  suppuration, 
if  the  life  of  the  patient  is  snfficiently  prolonged  for  emigration  of  leuco- 
cytes and  their  transformation  into  pus-corpuscles  to  occur.  Septic 
leptomeningitis  sometimes  appears  within  a  few  hours  afteraperfomting 
wounii  of  the  skull.  Bergmnun  relates  the  case  of  a  child  where  a 
convex  meningitiB  could  be  diagnosticated  four  hours  after  an  injury 
of  the  skull.  Kdnig  reports  a  case  that  came  under  his  observation 
*liere  well-marked  symptoms  of  leptomeningitis  followed  ten  hoilrs  after 
perforation  of  the  skull  with  the  point  of  a  sword.  The  wound  was 
examined  outside  of  the  hospital  with  instruments  that  had  not  been  dis- 
infected.  Ten  hours  after  the  injury  the  patient  commenced  vomiting, 
and  had  a  temperature  of  39°  C.  The  following  day,  wild  delirium, 
strabismus  divergens,  and  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  The  second  day, 
coma,  rapid  pulse,  and  death.  The  necropsy  revealed  diffuse  septic 
leptomeningitis.  The  inflammatory  product  is  found  most  abundant  in 
the  subarachnoid  space.  The  effusion  in  this  space  is  sometimes  clear, 
raising  Che  arachnoid ;  it  contains,  also,  fibrin  in  flakes  and  membranes, 
or  it  presents  the  consistence  and  color  of  pus.  Pus  lirst  appears  along 
the  course  of  blood-vessels  in  tbe  pia  in  the  shape  of  yellow  streaks, 
which,  when  they  become  confluent,  tend  to  considerable  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  membrane.  Pus  may  also  appear  in  the  ventricles  by, 
waj-  of  communication  with  the  subarachnoideal  spaces.  On  account  of 
the  absence  of  connective-tissue  spaces,  the  inflammation  of  the  surface 
of  the  brain  remains  superficial.  If  pus  form  here,  it  appears  as  small 
abscesses,  which  later  may  become  confluent,  causing  superficial  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  brain-substance.  If  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  a 
contusion,  suppurative  euceplialitis  is  more  diflbse,  and  may  lead  to  a 
diffuse  acute  abscess  underneath  the  infected  envelopes. 

Besides  wounds  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  through  which 
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infection  takes  place,  suppurative  leptomeningitis,  like  pacb3'ineniDgitis, 
can  be  caused  by  peripheral  suppurative  lesions,  as  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation of  the  soft  tissues  covering  the  skull,  suppurative  osteomyelitis 
of  the  cranial  bones,  and  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 
In  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  infection  frequently  occurs  through 
a  ruptured  tympanum,  or  through  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  naso- 
pharynx communicating  directly  with  the  meninges. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  surgeon  should  be  versed  in  the 
symptomatology  of  suppurative  leptomeningitis,  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  when  not  to  interfere,  by  operative  procedure,  in  cases  of 
endocranial  suppurative  lesions,  than  to  risk  his  reputation  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  in  operating  for  an  incurable  disease.  Diffuse  septic  and  suppu- 
rative leptomeningitis  arc  fatal  diseases,  and  the  surgical  treatments  will 
in  all  probability  always  remain  of  a  purely  prophylactic  character. 
The  symptoms  of  leptomeningitis  are  always  those  of  cortical  encepha- 
litis, from  which  it  cannot  be  distinguished  during  life.  The  disease  is 
often  initiated  by  a  chill,  like  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  other  locali- 
ties, followed  by  high  fever  and  other  83'mptoms  of  septic  intoxication. 
In  other  cases  the  chill  is  absent  and  the  fever  develops  more  insidiously. 
The  rise  of  temperature,  which  is  usually  abrupt, — the  thermometer  after 
a  few  hours  shows  an  increase  to  39°  or  40°  C,  and  as  a  rule  presents 
but  slight  variations, — is  caused  by  the  absoiption  of  septic  material 
from  the  infected  and  inflamed  tissues.  The  intra-cranial  pressure  and 
fever  give  rise  at  once  to  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  cere- 
bral irritation.  Headache,  morbid  sensitiveness  to  external  impressions, 
sleeplessness,  restlessness,  and  psychical  perturbation  are  some  of  the 
most  constant  and  conspicuous  early  symptoms.  If  the  patient  fall 
into  a  short  nap  he  starts  up  suddenl}-  and  behaves  like  a  maniac.  The 
pupils  are  usually  contracted  at  first,  but  dilate  as  other  symptoms  of 
compression  appear.  Often  they  are  unequal  in  size  and  respond  only 
sluggishly  to  light.  Localized  general  convulsions  frequently  attend 
the  stage  of  irritation.  Vomiting  and  constipation  are  among  the  early 
symptoms.  Paralysis  of  definite  muscular  groups,  according  to  Berg- 
mann,  indicates  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  region  of  motor  centres. 
The  face  is  suffused,  the  conjunctivce  injected,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
carotid  arteries  increased.  The  pulse,  at  first  increased  in  friquency, 
bounding  and  firm,  becomes  slower  as  cerebral  compression  advances. 
If,  after  its  frequency  has  been  reduced  to  40  or  50  beats  per  minute,  it 
again  becomes  rapid,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  approaching  death. 

If  the  disease  develop  in  the  course  of  a  perforating  wound  of  the 
skull,  the  increased  intra-cranial  pressure  is  manifested  by  bulging  of 
the  dura  mater  into  the  wound,  or  if  the  envelopes  of  the  brain  have 
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been  liici'rated,  liy  lieniin  of  ttie  bruin.  The  prolapsed  portiou  of  the 
braiu  often  alouglia,  when  pulreractioii  of  the  deml  tissue  occurs  as  an 
unavoidnble  result,  and  death  from  sepsis  ia  hastened  by  such  an  occur- 
rence. BergmnDn  has  recently  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  fact  that  leptomeningitis,  affecting  the  convex  surface  of  the  brnin, 
leads  at  once  to  paralysis  of  one  extremity,  or  hemiplegia,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  to  motor  centres.  Indications  pointing  to  localized 
symptoms  of  central  irritation  can  be  explained  by  the  same  theory. 
Leptomeningitis  at  the  base  of  the  brain  is  not  attended  by  any  definite 
localized  focal  symptoms,  and  the  retraction  of  the  head  takes  place  in. 
conseijnenee  of  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  meninges  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Basilar  meningitis  in  its  advanced  stage  gives  rise  to 
a  peculiar  disturbance  of  respiration, — the  Clieyne-Stokes  plienumenon. 
With  the  appearance  of  compression  of  the  brnin  the  symptoms  of  cen- 
tral irritation  subside  and  give  place  to  the  paralytic  stage.  The  patient 
passes  from  a  condition  of  listlessnesa  gradually  into  a  stupor,  and 
finally  into  complete  coma.  With  the  appearance  of  monoplegia  and 
hemiplegia  some  centres  may  be  still  in  a  condition  of  irritation,  so  that 
symptoms  of  irritation  and  paralysis  may  be  manifested  at  the  same 
time.  During  the  pai-alytic  stage  the  snirnsion  of  the  face  disappears, 
the  fiice  is  pallid,  and  the  whole  Buvfaee  of  tlie  Viody  covered  with  (i 
clammy,  cold  perspiration  ;  the  pupils  dilate  and  no  longer  respond  to 
light;  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  rapid,  and  death  is  preceded  by 
relaxation  of  all  sphincter  muscles. 

Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment  has  for  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  infection  through  wounds  communicating  with  the  contents 
of  the  sknll.  Kigid  antiseptic  treatment  of  all  compound  fractures  of 
the  skull  must  be  carried  out  in  the  most  pedantic  manner.  Fractures 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  couiraunicating  with  the  atmospheric  nir  through 
a  ruptured  tympanum  or  through  a  lacerated  wound  in  the  nnso-pharyn- 
geal  region,  should  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium.  If  the  tympanum  has  been  rup- 
tured the  external  meatus  is  thoroughly  disinfected  and  packed  loosely 
with  iodoform  gauze,  over  which  a  filter  of  salicylated  cotton  is  applied. 
If  the  fi'acture  communicate  with  a  wound  of  the  naso-pharyngeal 
region,  disinfection  is  aimed  at  by  using  nn  antiseptic  nasal  douche  and 
plugging  the  posterior  nares  with  tampiina  of  iodoform  gauze,  wliich  are 
to  be  removed  daily,  and,  after  using  the  nasal  douche,  are  to  be  rephiced 
by  new  ones.  The  prophylactic  treatment  of  leptomeningitis,  caused  by 
suppurating  foci  in  the  coverings  of  the  skull,  the  internal  ear,  or  in  the 
cranial  bonea,  can  be  carried  out  most  successfully  by  early  and  rational 
of  the  primary  diseases.     With  the  first  appcarauce  of  the 
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symptoms  of  leptomeningitis,  the  surgeon  should  lose  no  time  in  render- 
ing the  wound  or  primary  suppurating  depot  aseptic  by  opemtive 
measures,  combined  with  most  rigid  antiseptic  precautions,  with  a  faint 
hope  that  such  measures  may,  in  excei)tional  cases  at  least,  lead  to  a 
successful  isstie  b}'  limiting  the  extension  of  the  infection.  As  soon  as 
the  disease  has  become  diffuse  the  prospects  of  a  favorable  termination 
are  almost  nil.  It  may  be  possible  that  multiple  openings  in  the  skull, 
with  subarachnoid  drainage  and  frequent  antiseptic  irrigations  or  i>er- 
manent  irrigation,  will  in  the  future  become  an  established  and  feasible 
method  of  treatment  in  such  cases.  From  a  surgical  stand-point  such 
heroic  treatment  appears  the  only  rational  course  to  pursue  in  a  class  of 
patients  otherwise  doomed  to  certain  death.  The  multiple  perforations 
would  have  a  potent  influence  in  diminishing  tiie  intra-cranial  pressure, 
and  drainage,  combined  with  frequent  or  permanent  irrigation,  might,  at 
least  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases,  succeed  in  i  terilizing  the  extensive 
area  of  infection. 

BRAIN-ABSCESS. 

The  term  abscess  of  the  brain  should  be  limited  to  circumscribed 
collections  of  pus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  brain-tissue.  Suppuration 
occurring  between  the  brain  and  its  envelopes,  from  a  circumscribed 
suppurative  leptomeningitis,  is  not  a  brain-abscess.  A  brain-abscess  is 
the  result  of  a  circumscribed  suppunitive  encephalitis.  The  acute  form 
occurs  when  a  contused  portion  of  the  brain  becomes  infected  through 
a  wound  communicating  with  the  atmospheric  air,  but,  as  this  form  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  become  the  subject  of  successful  operative  treatment, 
our  remarks  will  appW  to  abscess  of  the  brain  proper,  or  chronic  abscess. 
A  chronic  circumscribed  encephalitis  may  originate  in  a  contuseil  area 
of  the  brain,  without  any  external  wound  or  direct  route  of  infection, 
from  localization  of  pus-microbes  in  the  locus  minoris  resistentisB,  Such 
cases  have  been  frequently  observed  where,  weeks  and  months  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  S3^mptoms  resulting  from  the  immediate  effects  of  a 
head  injury,  remote  symptoms  pointed  to  a  central  suppurating  focus  in 
the  brain.  The  occurrence  of  such  grave  remote  consequences  renders 
the  prognosis,  even  after  slight  injuries  to  the  skull,  always  more  or  less 
doubtful.  In  other  instances  an  abscess  forms  around  a  foreign  body 
that  has  lodged  in  the  brain,  and  has  remained  for  a  long  time  without 
having  given  rise  to  any  local  or  general  disturbance.  Infected  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  skull  may  heal,  and  the  patient  apparently  recover 
perfect  health,  when  at  some  remote  time,  and  in  direct  causal  connec- 
tion with  the  i)revious  infection,  a  chronic  abscess  develops,  perhaps, 
some  distance  from  the  primary  seat  of  infection.  Most  frequently  such 
abscesses  are  caused  b3'  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear, 
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and  siippurntive  osteomyelitis  of  tbe  cranial  bones.  In  size  thfv  vary 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  tliat  of  an  entire  liemiBpliere.  Tliey  ni:iy  ri-miuii 
stationary  for  twenty  years,  but  the  period  of  latency  may  pass  into 
activity  at  any  time.  A  large  abscess  in  the  white  siibBtniice  of  a  lienii- 
spliere  may  give  rise  to  do  functional  disturbances  whatever,  nud  can 
only  be  recognized  by  the  terminal  symptoms.  In  other  cases  the  abscess 
can  not  only  be  diagnosticated  during  life,  but  its  location  accurately 
determined  by  symptoms  wbicb  point  to  destruction  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  brniii. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  first  symptoms  are  insidious  in  their 
onset,  and  often  of  a  very  indeBnite  natnre.  Tlie  first  thing  noticed  is, 
frequently,  a  hyijersensitiveness  and  irritable  temper  of  the  patient, 
with  more  or  less  severe  headache.  Early  loss  of  memory  is  oHen 
noticed,  and  the  patient  becomes  dull,  sullen,  unconcerned,  and  reckless 
ill  his  business  transactions.  If  the  abscess  involve  any  of  the  motor 
centres,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  fibres  originating  from  them,  mono- 
spasm or  hemispasm,  or  monoplegia  or  lieniiplegia  follow  as  peripheral 
evidences  of  the  central  lesion.  General  convulsions,  which  sometimes 
occur  at  tliis  stage,  have  less  diagnostic  value  than  localized  focal  symp- 
toms. Abscess  of  the  brain  seldom  causes  fever ;  on  the  other  hand,  tbe 
tempci'ature  is  olleu  subnormal.  A  sudden  rise  in  temperature  indicates 
that  the  abscess  has  readied  the  snrfaceof  the  brain, and  that  a  terminal 
leptomeningitis  has  developed.  Rupture  of  an  abscess  into  one  of  the 
ventricles  is  followed  by  general  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  death. 
Prominence  of  tbe  dura  over  the  abscess  and  absence  or  diminution  of 
cerebral  pulsation  are  important  diagnostic  signs,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  abscess  is  located  near  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Examination 
of  the  exposed  brain  by  palpation  may  elicit  evidences  of  deep-seated 
fluctuation.  In  exceptional  cases  tbe  portion  of  brain  covering  the 
abscess  is  firmer  than  normal  from  inflammatory  infiltration  (Rose). 

Oussenbiuier  states  that  in  some  cases  the  presence  of  the  abscess 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  existence  of  fluctuation. 

Prognosis. — An  abscess  in  the  brain  is  always  an  imminent  source 
of  dangler  to  life.  A  considerable  iiccnmulation  of  pus  in  the  brain, like 
in  any  other  organ,  is  never  removed  by  absorption.  If  the  obscess 
remain  in  the  active  stage  it  gradually  increases  in  size  until  it  ruptures 
into  one  of  the  ventricles  or  roaches  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  either 
event  resulting  in  complications  which  lead  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination. 
It  may  remain  in  a  latent  condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  but 
the  life  of  tlie  patient  is  always  in  jeojiardy,  as  acute  exacerbations  may 
come  on  at  any  time.  If  an  abscess  form  after  a  perforating  injury  of 
the  skull,  and  the  pus  finds  an  exit  tbron^'li  a  ]>eriiianent  fistulous  open. 
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ing,  the  general  healtb  may  remain  sufficiently  good  to  enable  the  patient 
to  follow  his  occupation.  A  case  came  recently  under  my  observation 
where  I  could  introduce  the  probe  to  a  distance  of  lour  inches  into  the 
brain,  and  yet  the  general  health  remained  unimpaired,  although  this 
condition  had  existed  for  years.  The  brain-abscess  in  this  case  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  I 
have  knowledge  of  another  case,  where  a  young  man  received  a  perfo- 
rating wound  of  the  skull,  which  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  of  the  brain  that  discharged  externally.  The  patient  filled,  in  a 
creditable  manner,  a  responsible  and  important  government  position  for 
thirty  years,  and  died  from  another  cause. 

The  necropsy  showed  an  abscess-cavity  the  size  of  an  orange,  located 
in  the  anterior  right  lobe  of  the  brain,  which  communicated  with  the 
external  surface  through  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  skull.  A  few  cases 
are  reported  where  recovery  followed  th.e  spontaneous  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  through  the  ear  or  nose,  but  ordinarily  such  an 
occurrence  is  followed  by  i)utrefaction  of  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
abscess-cavity  and  death  from  sepsis. 

Treatment. — All  efforts  to  cure  an  abscess  of  the  brain  by  external 
applications  or  internal  medication  will  be  worse  than  useless  in  eflect- 
ing  removal  of  the  pus  by  al)Sori)tion.  All  expectant  treatment  is  worse 
than  useless.  Brain-abscess  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  ab- 
scess in  any  other  organ, — by  incision  and  drainage.  The  great  difficulty 
in  these  cases  is  to  make  a  sufficiently  accurate  diagnosis  in  regard  to 
the  exact  location  of  the  abscess.  Before  anything  was  known  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sulycct  of  cerebral  localization,  Dupuytren  plunged  a  bistoury 
deeply  into  the  brain,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  hit  an  abscess  which 
he  suspected,  and  his  patient  recovered.  The  same  bold  treatment  has 
been  frequently  followed  since,  but  not  with  the  same  brilliant  result,  as, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  either  no  abscess  existed  or  the  incision  was 
made  not  into,  but  aside  of,  the  abscess.  Localized  tubercular  lesions  of 
the  brain  giving  rise  to  focal  symptoms,  resembling,  in  this  respect, 
tumors  or  abscesses,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  if  they  can  be 
recognized,  furnish  a  contra-indication  to  surgical  interference.  Of  300 
cases  of  brain-tumor,  re])orted  by  Starr  ns  occurring  in  persons  under  19 
years  of  nge,  152  were  tubercular.  Eight  of  the  20  cases  of  tumor  of 
the  brain  reported  by  Osier  were  tubercular.  Of  28  cases  that  came 
under  the  observation  of  Mills,  7  were  known  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 
Renz  cured  an  abscess  of  the  brain  by  repeated  aspirations  through  a 
fissure  in  the  skull.  The  average  surgeon,  at  the  present  time,  would 
not  undertake  to  incise  a  brain  for  abscess  unless  he  had  previously 
located  the  abscess  by  a  careful  study  of  focal  symptoms,  and  by  a 
resort  to  exploratory  punctnn^s.     Bergmann  condemns  the  use  of  the 
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ing-syringe  for  this  purpose,  bill  in  the  ImndBof  tliose  lesn  skilled 
:ebral  localiziition  than  tUis  eminent  eurgeoti  tlie  exploring- needle 
will  be  regarded  as  ii  welcome  uiid  uBefiil  iostrutuent  of  exiict  diagnosis. 
Cerebral  Localization. — As  tlic  perliiheral  symptoms  upon  wbi(.'li  tbe 
surgeon  relies  in  lowvting  an  !il)9ces8  in  tUe  bruin  arc  ciiUBed  by  irritation 
or  destruction  of  the  motor  tracts  or  centres,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  become  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  motor  centres. 
A.  W.  Hare  gives  a  very  pnictifiil  ingtrnction  on  cerebral  localization  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  London  Laiicel,  March  3,  188S,  from  which  I 
quote :  "  In  the  parietal  region,  grouped  around  the  Assure  of  Rolando, 
are  the  areas  associated  with  movements  of  the  extremities  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body,  and,  at  the  lower  end  of  tbe  fissure,  those  related  to 
movements  of  the  month 
and  tongue.  In  the 
accorapnnying  diagram 
the  motor  areas  have 
been  marked  in  their 
anatomical  relations  to 
the  other  structures  of 
a  normal  bead,  dissected 
for  tbe  purpose,  allow- 
ing the  brain  in  its  natu- 
ral position.  The  areas 
associated  with  move- 
ments in  neighboring 
regions  of  the  body  have 
been  shaded  alike  in  the 
(igui-e.  Tlius,  tlie  areas 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando  posteriorly,  and 
5  and  6,  in  front  of  the  fissure,  together  with  2.  3.  and  4,  at  its 
upper  end,  are  those  in  functional  connection  with  the  upper  ex- 
tremity; A,  B,  C,  and  D  being  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the 
Angel's,  head,  and  wrist,  5  in  a  forward  movement  of  the  arm,  fi  in  pro- 
nation and  anpin.ation  of  the  forearm,  and  2,  3,  and  4  in  co-oriliuated 
movements  of  the  whole  upper  extremity.  The  areas  7,  8,  9, 10.  and  11, 
indicated  as  having  a  common  region  of  motor  representation,  are  re- 
lated to  movements  of  the  tongne  anil  of  the  muscles  around  the  month. 
Area  1  re|ireaeiitB  in  part  movements  of  the  lower  extremity.  In  the 
same  way  areas  of  representation  of  general  and  of  special  sensation  are 
located  by  Ferrier  around  the  horizontal  limb  of  "the  Assure  of  S_v!viuH, 
It  miTit  not  Iw  overlooked  that  this  mapping  out  of  areas  liaB  an  absolute 
exactitude  ordy  in  the  case  of  the  species  of  ape  upon  which  the  experi- 
ments were  performed.     Its  beariut;  in  the  human  subject  is  one  of  great 
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relative  importance,  but  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  final  sUiteniont 
of  fact,  in  the  case  of  man,  until  each  area  can  ])e  shown  to  be  correctly 
placed,  as  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  a  sufficient  nnml)er  of  clinical  nnd 
of  post-mortem  observations  directly  confirming  thi^  method  employed. 

"In  the  study  of  cranio-cerebral  topocjraphy  the  surgeon  has  to  rely 
on  four  primary  landmarks  in  establishing  a  system  of  measurements. 
These  are  the  glabella,  or  root  of  the  nose,  which  bears  a  definite  relation 
to  the  anterior  limit  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  occipital  protuberance, 
or  inion,  which  bears  a  similar  relation  to  its  posterior  end,  correspond- 
ing to  the  junction  of  the  falx  with  the  tentorium.  The  whole  mass  of 
the  cerebrum  is  disposed  between  these  two  points,  and  the}'  bear  definite 
relations  to  its  cortical  matter,  uninfluenced  by  the  structure  and  contour 
of  the  bones  forming  the  vaidt.  The  third  constant  landmark  is  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  bears  a  relation  to 
the  lateral  expansion  of  the  frontal  lobes,  similar  to  that  borne  b}-  the 
two  prominences  already  mentioned,  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  cerebrum.  It  hns  also  a  uniform  relation  to  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius.  Lastl}',  the  parietal  eminence  is  of  value,  since  it  marks  the 
greatest  lateral  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  and,  as 
Turner  has  shown,  bears  a  special  relation  to  the  submarginal  convolu- 
tion. To  find  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  by  the  use  of 
these  data,  the  surface  measurement  in  the  middle  line  of  the  head  should 
be  taken  over  the  scalp  from  the  glabella  to  the  occipital  protuberance. 
In  ordinary  adult  heads  this  will  vary  from  11  to  13  inches;  measured 
along  this  line  from  before  backward,  the  distance  from  the  glalMjlIa  to 
the  top  of  the  fissure  will  be  55.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  distance  from  the 
glabella  to  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  following  scale  shows  the 
distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  top  of  the  fissure  in  all  ordinary 
heads : — 


When  the  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the 

The  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  upper 

occipital  protuberance  is 

end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is 

11    inches, 

6^  inches. 

lU     " 

6|        " 

12'     " 

^        " 

12J     " 

7          " 

13       " 

^    u 

"  To  find  the  top  of  the  Kolandic  fissure,  Thane  halves  the  distance 
from  the  glal»ella  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and,  having  thus  de- 
lined  the  middle  point  of  the  vertex,  takes  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  it  as 
the  location  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure.  Having  thus  ascertained 
the  upper  end  of  the  fissure,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  its  length 
and  direction.     The  scalp  measurement  corresponding  to  its  length  is 
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3J  iiiclies.  It  riiiiH  Troin  nliove  downwnnl  nncl  furwanl,  its  axis  innking 
an  nngle  of  67  degrees  witli  the  miiidle  line. 

'•  Wilaou's  cjrtometer  is  nn  exceedingly  iiBefiil  slid  in  Jocntiiig  the 
fisBure  of  Rolando.  It  consists  of  three  stiips  of  flexible  metal  jiml  si  tnpe 
for  securing  it  in  situ.  The  method  of  its  application  is  illiiHtiated  by 
Fig.  110. 

"  The  broadest,  transverse  strip  passes  coronally  around  the  forehead, 
corresponding  with  the  glabella  and  external  angular  protesH ;  the 
narrower,  longitudinal  strip  passes  backward  from  tiie  glabella  in  the 
middle  line  to  the  occiput.    This  strip  ia  marked  with  two  scales  of 


letters, — capitnls  in  its  posterior  fonrlh,  ind  small  letters  about  the 
middle  of  the  strip.  TJiese  two  scales  heir  a  relation  to  one  another, 
calcnhited  to  aid  in  the  application  of  the  instniuient  to  an  ordinary 
head.  Menanred  frntn  the  glabella  baLknnid,  the  distance  to  any 
given  small  letter  is  5.^.1  per  cent,  of  the  dist-ince  from  the  glabella  to 
the  corresponding  capital  letter;  thm,  when  any  cnpit-il  letter  will  co- 
incide vfith  tlie  top  of  the  fissure,  a  tliiiil  narrow,  ^e^erslble  stiip  strikes 
on  the  longitudinal  strip  of  metal,  marking  nn  angle  of  67  degrees,  opening 
forward  and  marked  at  3}  iiieliea  from  its  .attached  end,  thus  giving  the 
length  and  direction  of  the  flsanre  on  the  surface  of  the  head.  To  de- 
terniiiie  the  exact  lucntion  and  direction  of  the  Assure,  a  line  i 
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from  tbe  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  lione  bnckw.ii-d  to  tlie 
occipital  protuberance,  taking  the  shortest  route  lietweun  these  points. 
Such  a  line  drops  a  little  toward  the  external  nuditory  meatus,  avoiding 
the  greater  convexity  of  the  skull,  which  lies  in  the  coui'se  of  n  hori- 
zontal line  between  the  bony  prominences.  It  usually  pnsses  about  J 
inch  above  the  meatus,  and  thus  closely  corresponds  to  tlio  floor  of  the 
middle  fossa,  and  behind  runs  parallel  to  and  nearly  in  the  same  course 
with  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  and  the  posterior  half  of  the 
lateral  sinus.    A  measurement  of  1|  inches  along  this  line,  backward 


3.  ui.— Hbad.  Rkull, 


[Adapted  from  aiarthall.) 

U  SI  A.'miildli'  menlofuL  inarV     T  S.  lip  ot 


from  tlie  external  angular  process,  marks  the  lower  enil  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius.  From  this  point  a  straight  line  drawn  to  tiie  centre 
of  the  parii'tnl  ciniuenoc  accurately  marks  the  course  of  tlic  posterior 
limb  of  the  fisHurc.  The  main  line  of  the  fissure  follows  tlie  line  of  the 
sqnamo  piirielal  suture  to  its  liighest  point,  whence  it  continues  ita  course 
to  the  parietal  eminence.  Tlie  middle  meningeal  artery,  after  grooving 
the  inner  surfuce  of  the  great  winsrofthe  splieuoid,  pusses  on  to  the  ante- 
rior angle  of  the  piirietal  lione,  and  is  liiatribnted  to  the  dura  mater  lining 
the  anterior  and  superior  linlf  of  the  hone.  If  the  surgeon  desire  to  ex- 
pose llie  tip  of  the  teniporo-splieuoidal  lobe,  he  should  open  the  skull 
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lK.'(iin'l  tlie  iipiicr  extremity  oftlie  great  wing  of  llie  sphenoid;  iT  to  expose 
BiiK'h's  convolution,  inimediiitely  in  front  of  the  stinic  bou}'  peniuBula. 
The  sites  of  the  two  oi>erations  are  shown  in  Fig.  111." 

Opening  of  the  Skull. — The  opemtive  tre:itment  of  nliscess  of  the 
lirnin  pivs  up  poses  an  acenrnte  diagnosis  by  means  of  eerebrat  loenliza- 
tion  and  a  careful  study  of  the  clinical  and  etiological  asjMcts  of  the 
case.  If  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  brain  arise,  after  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  before  the  continuity  of  the  skull  lias  t)een  restored, 
exjilor.ition  can  be  done  with  a  fine  needle  through  a  fissure,  or  &t 
some  point  where  fragments  have  been  removed ;  and,  if  pus  is  found,  a 
closed  liEemustatic  forceps  cau  be  pusiieil  along  the  side  of  the  needle 
into  the  abscess,  and  the  ti'ack  enlarged  by  separating  the  blades  before 
witJidrawing  the  instruments.  Into  tliis  truck  a  drainage-lube  is  intro- 
duced, the  ftbseess-cavity  gently  irrigated,  and  the  wound  disinfected  and 
dressed  antiseptically ;  or,  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  uf  hydrogen 
can  be  injected  into  the  abscess-cavity  through  the  drainage-tube,  which 
will  not  only  force  out  the  contents,  but  will  also  sterilize  the  waUa  of 
the  abscess  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  autise|)tic.  If  an  altscess 
develop  in  the  brain  in  an  intact  skidl,  i)r  after  the  fracture  has  healed, 
the  skull  must  be  opened  at  a  point  immediately  over  tlie  abscess.  By 
means  of  the  menaiirements  given,  or  by  the  use  of  Wilson's  cyrtometer, 
the  motor  centre  or  centres  affected  by  the  abscess  are  marked  upon  the 
shaved  and  disinfected  scalp  before  the  skull  is  exposed;  and  the  exact 
location  of  the  abscess  is  also  marked  on  the  skull  by  making  a  puncture 
through  the  scalp  with  a  small  perforator,  so  that  the  location  can  be 
recognized  after  the  soft  parts  have  been  reflected.  The  bone  is  laid 
bare  at  this  [joint  by  Horsley's  flap,  which  is  made  by  a  borse-shoe-shaped 
incision,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upward.  The  flap,  with  the 
periosteum  attached,  is  turned  downward.  After  all  htemorrhage  has 
been  arrested  the  skull  is  o|iened,  either  by  using  a  large  trephine  or, 
what  is  better,  with  a  chisel ;  the  button  of  bone  or  bone-chips  are  trans- 
ferred into  a  warm  aiitise|>tic  solution,  where  they  are  kept  until  needed 
for  re-implantation,  should  this  be  deemed  necessarj' or  advisable.  If  the 
dura  mater  is  tense  and  bulge  into  the  opening,  and  cerebral  pulsations 
are  feeble  and  entirely  wanting,  the  indic.Tlions  are  that  tlie  skull  has 
been  opened  near  or  direcllyover  the  abscess.  The  opening  need  not  be 
larger  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Methodical  Exploration  of  the  Brain. — Experiments  and  clinical 
experience  have  showu  that  the  brain  cau  be  explored  in  different  direc- 
tions with  a  fine,  hollow,  aseptic  needle  without  any  immediate  or  remote 
bad  effects.  The  bniin  should  never  be  incised  fur  abscess  nntil  the 
abscess    has   been    located    by    inethodical    exploration.     An    ordinary 
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exploring-syringe  with  a  delicate  needle  about  4  inches  in  length 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  needle  is  pushed  into  the  brain  in 
the  direction  in  which  tlie  abscess  is  suspected,  and  to  the  uecessar}* 
depth,  when  aspiration  is  made  and  the  result  carefully  noted.  If  no 
pus  is  found  the  needle  is  withdrawn  or  pushed  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  and  aspiration  made  at  different  points  in  its  track;  and,  if  no 
pus  is  found  in  that  direction,  it  is  withdrawn  and  pusheil  in  another 
direction,  and  the  same  manoeuvres  repeated.  In  this  manner  a  large 
territory  can  be  explored  and  even  very  small  abscesses  located.  When 
the  abscess  has  been  located  by  this  method  of  exploration,  the  needle  is 
used  as  a  guide  for  a  small  pair  of  haemostatic  forceps,  which  is  pushed 
forward  along  its  side  until  the  abscess  has  been  reached,  when  it  is 
unlocked,  the  blades  slightly  separated,  and  as  the  instrument  is  with- 
dniwn  the  track  is  sufficiently  enlarged  to  peinnit  the  insertion  of  a 
rubber  drain  the  size  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil.  The  needle  is  onl}' 
removed  after  the  drain  is  in  situ.  Fenger,  of  Chicago,  has  written  an 
exceedingly  valuable  paper  on  exploration  of  the  brain,  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  in  which  he  has  furnished  abundant 
proof  both  of  the  harmlessness  and  utility  of  this  procedure. 

After  the  abscess  has  been  opened  and  drained,  it  is  advisable  to 
wash  it  out  gently  with  some  non-irritating  and  yet  elfective  antiseptic 
solution,  either  with  half  of  a  1-per-cent.  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum 
or  a  2  per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid. 

As  the  abscess- walls  are  never  firm,  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  overdistention,  but  gentle  irrigation  is  continued  until 
the  fluid  returns  clear.  If  the  skull  has  been  opened  by  removing  a 
disk  of  bone  by  trephining,  an  opening  in  this  must  be  made  at  its  lower 
margin,  which  will  permit  bringing  the  drainage-tube  out  to  the  external 
surface  after  implantation.  If  bone-chips  are  re-implanted,  a  space 
for  the  drain  must  be  left  in  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  opening. 
The  drainage-tube  is  brought  out  at  one  of  the  lower  angles  of  the  wound 
or  through  a  button-hole  in  the  flap.  The  flap  is  secured  in  its  position 
by  a  requisite  number  of  sutures.  Daily  changes  of  dressing  is  required 
until  suppuration  diminishes,  when  the  drain  is  shortened  from  time  to 
time  and  tho  (Iressing  changed  less  frequentl}'.  The  drainage-tul:e  is  not 
to  be  removed  until  the  abscess-cavity  is  closed,  as  otherwise  a  relapse 
would  be  liable  to  occur  which  would  require  a  repetition  of  the  first 
operation.  The  most  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  surgical  treatment  of 
abscess  of  the  brain  is  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  multiple  abscesses 
are  present, — an  occurrence  which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
means  of  diagnosis.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon  may  cure  one  abscess, 
but  the  patient  succumbs  from  the  effect  of  those  that  have  not  been 
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discovered.  The  appearance  of  a  hernia  cerebriy  after  the  evacuation 
and  drainage  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain,  is  a  condition  which  points  to 
the  existence  of  an  additional  abscess  or  abscesses.  Should  such  a 
condition  appear  during  the  after-treatment  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain, 
treated  by  evacuation  and  drainage,  it  would  furnish  a  strong  temptation 
to  resort  to  another  methodical  exploration  with  a  view  of  subjecting 
additional  abscesses  to  the  same  radical  treatment.  Sliould  the  first 
opening  into  an  abscess  of  the  bniin  not  be  suitable  for  effective  drainage, 
it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Macewen  and  open  the  skull 
at  a  lower  point,  tunnel  the  intervening  portion  of  the  brain,  between 
this  opening  and  the  abscess  cavity,  with  haemostatic  forceps,  and  thus 
establisii  an  additional  and  more  efficient  route  for  drainage.  In  the 
surgical  treatment  of  abscess  following  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  these  cases  the  abscess  is 
usually  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  that  in  exploring  the  brain  the  needle  should  be  inserted  in 
this  direction. 

EMPYEMA. 

Empyema  is  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavit}'.  It  is  always 
the  result  of  a  suppurative  pleuritis. 

Bacteriological  Studies. — A  penetrating  wound  of  the  pleural  cavity 
is  more  frequently  followed  by  infection  with  pus-microbes  and  suppura- 
tive pleuritis  than  perforation  of  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  in  the 
latter  accident  the  atmospheric  air  entering  the  pleural  cavity  has  under- 
gone a  process  of  filtration  during  its  passage  through  the  respiratory 
tract.  Suppurative  pleuritis,  occurring  without  direct  infection  through 
a  perforation  in  the  thoracic  wall  or  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  alwa^-s 
caused  by  localization  of  pus-microbes  within  or  upon  tlie  serous  mem- 
brane lining  the  pleural  cavit}'.  Localization  of  pus-microbes  occurs  in 
the  pleura  or  pleural  cavit}',  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  infection. 
Friinkel  made  a  bacteriological  study  of  12  cases  of  empj-ema.  In 
3  cases,  in  which  no  special  cause  could  be  traced,  the  pus  contained 
exclusively  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  In  3  cases  the  pus  contained 
only  pneumococci.  Other  authors  have  found  in  such  cases  also  other 
pus-microbes.  Frankel  believes  that  when  this  is  the  case  the}^  have 
localized  in  consequence  of  a  secondary  invasion.  The  presence  of 
streptococci  in  the  pus  from  a  suppurating  pleural  cavity  presents  noth- 
ing characteristic,  .is  the  microbe  is  also  found  in  cases  in  which  the 
omp3'ema  is  secondary  to  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  On  the  other 
hrind,  he  assigns  to  tlie  pneumococcus,  in  pus  taken  from  a  pleurnl  cavit}'', 
a  diagnostic  significance,  as  it  proves,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  suppu- 
rative pleuritis  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  pneumonia  as  a  secondary 
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IdMriUb'^iiiii  exiKifr  vr  iiu^  t^i^'Usd.  ereu  if  tiie  cliuicmJ  loid  iiLrsichl  fnmg«- 
tout^  vtTtr  tiut  sufficMiUtir  rlear  to  i&dk&U:  it»  fixifaeiioi:.  In  4  e»iie» 
tbe  eDDpTcviiL  libo  &  Inl^mLbr  ori£:iii.  is  i  of  iriiicL  ]iU£!inDCiLiiucsK 
wwk  j>n?hfiit  at  tiie  wuue  tiiDt:.  TiKr  jireMaioe  of  ILt-  ldkc-ii'ii»  of  xo~i«nvD> 
jAM^'ih  hi  tW  I'Ufe*  U  liOt  «iufIJt  d«iuoiitana«d.  licl  llic*  &1im9ic«>  t«f  xuibE- 
■iK-r^W  i»  iio  «ii^  tiiiLt  tbe  diMSuMr  :«>  xk4  lulterri'.biT.  h^  iuociiifiiDcai^ 
vjtii  ifUh  lit  %jn'tmk.i^  iLljEDOst  ecmstuillv  p^xMioc^  trjtifsu  lul«eR^uiosi&.  Lb 
tbe  I'll*  of  tuljcn'tLUx  pi'o-fAeojiKAborax.  if  Dirmor^^Biii^aff  mrv  ^utHeuL. 
tUe  tj:k^.'Ulu«>  of  tuLiereulociif  eaoi  be  foiixtd.  mud  tlie  |*ii^  f^Lov^  no  leDOcsirT 
to  uxi'l*:-r;;o  putrt-lMrtive  I'Ltasgcs^.  is  <y.iiitrad2«t:sctiou  !<»  cmji^cnift  €«mr- 
rhi^  111  ii'>i»4.rli^n.'ulou«  feul^^^tl*^.  io  vLom  «>j«oxilABec»n«  diftcbarsK-ilironcii 
iIm;  lirou'.'iiiiJ  i-oUfV  lukA^  pWie.  Senator  maintAin^  thai  pmareiartkn  » 
pr^xK'uUr'i  \fy  tiitr  par4fUf.'ijriua  of  tix:  lungs  acting  as  a  filter,  jo^pi-csitJi^ 
jiigr«^  of  Idicteria  villi  tii«  inspired  air.  and  I'j  tbe  j^Krftenoe  <tf  a  luce 
aiuouiit  of  carbouic-acid  ga.^  in  tbe  air  of  fbe  cavitr.  as  it  is  well  kiK^vii 
tbat  uj^froUff  do  not  tLrive  60  veil  in  socb  an  atmofj^bere  as  in  ordinaiy 
air.  KljrIicL  ba^  ma/ie  an  interesting  bacteriological  examinaxicai  of 
tbe  pu^  in  ]V  caMr^  of  emprema :  in  onli*  7  of  tbese  con}d  tbe  bacHliis 
of  Xu\pftvui<j*i^i^  be  found;  in  tbe  remaining  12  this  microbe  coa)d  noC 
Ia  f\*fU:fCUi*\.  and  ujx/n  tbi§  ne^tire  ground  tbe  exi«£tence  of  tobemkusas 
»a*  exdu'i*-*].  Furtber  o>>wrnaition  in  tbe^e  «i««^  af\cr  opexation  cc«r- 
roUyiittwJ  tL«r  diagno*>i*-  He  assert*,  therefore,  that,  in  tbe  pHmle-nl 
pietjr;i*;<.'  exudation  in  tul^reukr  juitient*  in  empyema  and  pji^-f*i»eumo- 
thomx.  Ibe  preMrnoe  of  the  ^j^ecific  uiicrobic  c?iu«ie  (ran  a]waT*  be  dentin- 
h\n.X^\.  Th'i^  author  pla^ees  the  greatest  imj«r»rtaDce  on  a  lact^nologica] 
exaijjiriat'.ofj  of  the  pus  as  a  means  of  «ritfereiJt'ial  <!iagTic»sis  l»elveen  snp- 
ptirat'ive  and  tul^r^.-ular  empyema.  A  serous  effusion  is  not  infrequently 
trafii^forriie'l  iuUp  an  emjaema  hy  a  change  of  the  predominant  l^ctericw 
lo;:ical  «Ause.  In  a  nuinl^er  of  cases  I  fonnd  it  necessair  to  aspirate  the 
chest  for  the  removal  of  a  copioti«  effii<ion.  The  fluid  removed  at  tbe 
(jrfcit  aspiration  was  clear  senim ;  the  Mrcond  aspiration  removed  a  slight, 
tnrhid  fluid,  and  the  third  aspiration  yielded  a  distinctly  &ero-punilent 
fluid  :  while  the  fourth  aspiration  revealed  a  veil-marked  empyema.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  sul/sequent  history  and  termination  shoved  tbat 
tnljerciilosis  was  the  primary'  cause  of  the  eifusion.  Infection  of  tbe 
tnl»erciilar  Ujc'i  with  pus-microbes,  and  the  entrance  of  these  into  a  cavity 
alreaily  changd  hy  disease,  altered  the  type  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
character  of  the  effusion.  Putrefaction  of  the  products  of  suppurative 
pleuritis  r^ccurs  rxfcasionallj-  without  the  presence  of  a  direct  communi- 
cation of  the  pleural  cavity  with  the  atmospheric  air.  I  have  seen  2 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  both  recovered  alter  radical  oiteration.     In  such 
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instances  we  must  take  it  Tor  gi-anted  tlinl  S]iiiru]>li>  tic  l>aci]li  liml  tLeir 
way  into  the  pleui'al  cavity  thruugli  tlie  respiintorj'  passages  aiut  the 
luirencliynm  of  the  lungs,  and  select  tlic  pi-odncts  of  cutigulation  necrosis 
fortlieir  nutrient  ineiliuin.  The  pus  in  siieli  cases  is  exceedingly  letid, 
thin,  and  nsuully  contains  large  sLreds  of  fibrin.  The  ptunmines  of  tlie 
putrefactive  bacteria  increase  the  fever  and  other  syuptouia  of  septic 
intoKLcatiitn. 

Diagnosis. — TLe  presence  of  a  cousidernbie  qnnnlity  of  fluid  gives 
rise  to  well-murked  clinical  and  physical  sj-mptonis.  Aside  from  the 
ordinary  symptoms  which  point  to  a  8ii|»purative  inflammation  in  otiier 
localities,  Bucb  as  chill,  fever,  pain,  toss  of  appetite,  the  patient  complains 
of  diflic-ulty  of  breathing,  especially  on  lying  down,  and  sometimes,  hut 
not  always,  of  a  short,  hacking  cough.  On  physical  examination  it 
becomes  apparent  that  a  part  or  neai'ly  tlie  entire  pleural  cavity  is  occu- 
pied by  a  fluid.  Dullness  on  percussion  and  absence  of  respiratory  and 
voice  sounds  over  the  area  occupied  by  tlie  fluid,  and  displacement  of 
adjacent  organs  by  the  intra-thoracic  pressure,  are  signs  wliich  cannot 
be  well  simulntod  by  .inything  else  than  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
plenral  cavity.  Bulging  of  intercostal  spaces,  as  u  rule,  is  more  murkoil 
in  empyema  than  hydrothorax.  In  empyema  the  subcutaneous  tissuos 
on  the  tiflecteil  side  are  often  slightly  oedeiiitvtoua  itml  tlie  sni)erBcial 
veins  are  sometimes  enlarged.  In  empyema  of  the  right  pleural  cavity 
the  liver  is  pushed  in  a  downwaiil  direction,  while  the  heart  is  displaced 
toward  the  left  side.  In  empyema  of  the  left  aide  the  apex-l>eat  of  the 
heart  can  quite  frequently  be  felt  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  A 
temperature  of  100^  to  lOP  F.  in  the  morning  and  101'^  to  103°  P. 
in  the  evening,  continued  for  several  weeks,  speaks  strongly  in  favor 
of  empyema.  A  positive  diagnosis  always  rests  on  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  which  can  be  done,  without  danger 
■  and  without  pain  worth  mentioning,  by  an  exploratory  puncture  witli  an 
ordinary  hypodermic  needle.  In  puncturing  the  chest  for  exploratory 
or  therapeutic  purposes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  needle 
should  be  inserted  in  a  ilirection  which  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the 
intercostal  space,  consequently  in  an  oblique  direction  ttom  below 
upward.  If  no  contra-indicntions  present  themselves,  the  exploratory 
puncture  should  be  made  at  the  place  where,  later,  the  radical  operation 
will  be  i>errormed;  that  is,  in  the  axillary  lino,  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  or  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  If  the  needle  is  perfectly  aseptic 
no  harm  will  result,  even  should  the  lung  or  liver  be  punctured. 

Prognosis. — Simple,  uncomplicated  suppurative  pleuritis  oflers  a 
favorable  prognosis  if  subjected  to  early  radical  treatment.  The  prog- 
nosis is  more  favorable  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in  recent  than  in 
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old  cases.  In  long-standing  empyema  the  lung  becomes  atelectatic  from 
compression,  and  its  full  expansion  is  also  prohibited  by  numerous  firm 
adhesions.  In  children,  partial  expansion  of  the  lung  is  compensated 
for  by  retraction  of  the  yielding  chest-wall,  enabling  the  pleural  cavity 
to  close ;  while,  in  the  adult,  incomplete  expansion  of  the  lung  results 
in  a  physical  condition  which  renders  definitive  healing  a  difficult,  if  not 
even  an  impossible,  occurrence.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  complicated 
by  empyema  constitutes  a  contra-indi cation  to  radical  operation,  as  the 
patient  is  already  affected  b}'  a  disease  which  almost  necessarily  leads 
to  a  fatal  issue,  and  a  radical  operation  would  only  hasten  this  termi- 
nation. 

A  fistulous  communication  between  a  bronchial  tube  and  the  pleural 
cavity,  resulting  from  a  rupture  of  an  emp3'ema  in  this  direction,  in 
exceptional  cases,  leads  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  but  more  frequently 
becomes  a  cause  of  retardation  of  recovery  after  an  operation. 

Treatment. — An  empyema  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  abscess 
in  the  pleural  cnvit}^  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  exceptional  instances  a  cure  has  been  effected  by  aspira- 
tion. This  method  of  treatment  promises  more  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  it  is  also  in  the  former  that  the  radical  operation  has  yielded 
the  best  results ;  hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  an  uncei*- 
tain  procedure  if  a  radical  operation  accomplish  the  same  result  with 
greater  certainty,  more  speedily,  and  with  no  greater  immediate  lind 
remote  risks  to  life.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  every  case  to  combine  aspira- 
tion with  exploration,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  for  a 
radical  operation.  By  aspiration  we  demonstrate  the  presence  of  pus  in 
the  pleural  cavit}',  and,  by  removing  the  fluid  completely  or  in  part,  we 
aid  the  expansion  of  the  lung,  which,  b}'  the  time  the  radical  operation 
is  performed,  has  become  adherent  lower  down.  Aspiration  is  to  be 
followed,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  by  a  radical  operation.  By 
a  radical  operation  we  understand  incision  of  the  pleural  cavity  and 
draining  the  same.  The  operation  for  emp3'ema  by  incision  and  drain- 
age must  always  be  done  under  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  as 
any  mistake  or  negligence  in  this  regard  is  exceedingly  liable  to  bi' 
followed  by  infection  with  putrefactive  bacteria, — an  occurrence  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  danger  from  sepsis.  Nothing  but  perfectlj' 
aseptic  material  must  be  used,  and  the  whole  chest  of  the  patient  and 
the  hands  of  the  openitor  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  washing 
with  hot  water  and  potash-soap,  and  disinfecting  with  a  1-to-lOOO  solu- 
tion of  sublimate,  and  finally  with  alcohol.  The  instruments  must  be 
boiled  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 

(a)   Incisions. — If  an  empyema  is  perforating  the  chest-wall  and 
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appenrs  its  a  Hubcutunc-uiia  absceBs,  the  int^isioii  is  ninde  thi-otigh  the 
centre  of  the  abscess  and  ptirnllel  to  the  ribs.  IC  no  such  iiulieiition  is 
present,  the  incision  should  be  made  over  the  ueiitre  or  the  sixth  rib  and 
parallel  to  it  on  the  right  side,  and  over  the  seveiilh  on  the  left,  at  a 
gioinl  half-way  between  tUe  nipple  and  the  axillary  line.  It  must  be 
about  4  inches  in  length  and  extend  down  to  the  bone. 

(b)  Reseotion  of  Rib.— The  soft  parts,  with  the  periosteum,  are 
refleuted  with  an  elevatwr,  which  is  then  piissed  between  tlie  periosteum 
iind  rib,  posteriorly,  from  below  upward,  and  the  periosteum  separated 
to  the  extent  of  1^  inches.  If  the  elevator  is  kept  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  bone,  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  intercostal  vessels 
or  nerves,  nor  oF  opening  the  pleural  cavity  prematurely.  With  the 
elevator  the  rib  is  raised,  and  a  section  IJ  inches  in  length  is  removed 
with  a  pair  of  heavy  bone-forcepa.  After  the  removal  of  the  bone,  all 
hemorrhage  is  carefully  ciit-cked.  If  the  pleura  fee!  tense  and  bulge 
into  the  wound,  there  ia  no  necessity  of  making  another  exploratory 
puncture.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  another 
puncture  can  be  made,  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  to  satisfy  the  sur- 
geon of  the  presence  of  pus  underneath.  The  incisifm  into  the  pteurn 
19  then  made  with  a  bistoury,  in  the  centre  of  the  periosteal  gutter, 
throngh  this  membrane  and  the  pleura,  into  the  cavity  of  the  cliest.  This 
incision  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  insertion  of  drninafie-tubes 
the  size  of  the  little  finger.  The  deep  incision  in  the  soa  parts  can  be 
readily  dilated  to  the  requisite  extent  by  the  insertion  of  a  finger, 
which  may  also  be  used  in  interruptinf!;  the  How. 

(o)  Evacuation  of  Pua  and  Removal  of  Membranes. — A  great  deal  of 
information  is  gained,  as  soon  as  the  incision  into  the  chest  has  been 
made,  in  reference  to  the  expansibility  of  the  lung.  If  this  has  not 
been  much  impaired,  the  pus  will  continue  to  escape  with  much  force, 
especially  during  inspiration.  Rapid  evacuation  is  attended  by  some 
danger,  from  ovcrdistention  of  the  heart  and  vessels  in  the  lung,  and 
must  be  guarded  against  by  interrupting  the  flow,  from  time  to  time, 
by  inserting  the  index  finger  into  the  opening.  If  the  lung  expand 
promptly,  its  lower  margin  can  often  be  seen  through  the  opening 
toward  the  end  of  evaenation.  The  more  the  lung  expands,  the  less 
the  amount  of  air  rushing  through  the  opening  into  the  chest.  In  order 
to  prevent  syncope  upon  the  sudden  diminution  of  intra-thoracic 
pressure,  during  evacuation  of  tiic  pua,  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  administering,  before  the  anesthetic  is  given,  ,Jo  grain  of 
Btropia  witii  J  grain  of  morphia,  hypodermatically,  with  iin  alco- 
holic stimulant,  by  the  stomach  or  rectum.  In  cases  of  empyema 
with  a  bronchial  fistula,  and  in  cases  where  respiration  was  so  much 
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embarrassed  that  I  deemed  the  administration  of  an  ansesthetic  hazanl- 
ous,  I  have  repeatedly  made  the  radical  operation  without  narcosis,  and 
the  remedies  which  have  just  been  mentioned  answere<l  an  excellent 
purpose  in  diminishing  the  pain.  If,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  pleura  is 
lined  with  thick,  partially-detached  membranes,  these  should  be  removed 
with  a  dull  curette,  as  they  are  invariabl}'  infected  with  pus-microbes, 
and  their  presence  in  the  pleural  cavity  would  prolong  the  infection  and 
retard  recover}'. 

(d)  Irrigation. — Irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity  immediately  after 
the  operation  is  positively  contra-indicated  if  a  bronchial  fistula  is  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  superfluous  if  no  putrefaction  is  present.  In  fetid  emp3'ema 
the  cavit}'  is  washed  out  with  warm,  salicylated  water  until  the  fluid 
returns  clear.  This  is  followed  by  an  irrigation,  for  a  very  short  time, 
with  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  None  of  this  solution 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pleural  cavit}'. 

(e)  Drainage. — Rib  resection  should  alwa^'s  be  done  in  operations 
for  empyema,  as  the  space  thus  created  offers  ample  room  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  large  drain.  I  have  frequentl}'  seen,  after  incision  and  drainage 
through  intercostal  space,  circumscribed  destructive  processes  of  the 
margins  of  both  ribs  from  pressure  caused  b}-  the  drainage-tube.  Such 
pressure  is  not  only  a  source  of  pain,  but  interferes  also  with  free  drain- 
age. Resection  of  such  a  small  portion  of  a  rib  does  not  add  to  the 
gravity  of  the  operation,  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility*  in  the  subsequent 
management  of  the  case.  The  best  drain  is  a  fenestrated  rubber  tul>e 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  or  two  rubber  tubes,  somewhat  smaller, 
stitched  together.  The  tube  should  be  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length, 
and  always  secured  externally  with  a  large  safety-pin,  to  prevent  its 
slipping  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Non-observance  of  this  little  precaution 
has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  drains  becoming  lost  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  The  necessity  of  making  a  counter-opening  and  of 
establishing  through  drainage  does  not  arise  often,  but,  when  such  a  pro- 
cedure becomes  necessary,  it  can  readily  be  done  with  a  large  Pcan 
forceps,  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  anterior  opening,  and,  b}- 
pushing  it  through  the  intercostal  space  behind,  which  has  been  selected 
for  the  counter-opening,  an  incision  is  made  down  upon  its  point,  after 
which  the  opening  is  dilated  and  a  long  drain  drawn  through  both 
openings.  After  completion  of  the  operation  a  large  antiseptic  dressing 
is  applied. 

After-Treatment. — Daily  change  of  the  dressing  and  antiseptic  irri- 
gation will  be  necessary  in  fetid  emp^-ema,  if  the  primary  disinfection 
has  not  proved  successful,  in  rendering  the  cavity  free  from  putrefactive 
bacteria  and  necrosed  material.     In  ordinary  cases  the  dressing  is  not 
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removed  until  it  byL-oiiies  ssit united  with  tlie  dischnrrres,  or  if  tLe  lem- 
l^eratiire  indic^ate  the  retention  of  septic  muterial.  Slioiild,  al  miy  time, 
evidences  of  putrefaction  or  sepsie  develop,  ftntiseptic  irriyatious  are 
positively  indicated.  A  satiirHted  eolutiun  of  acetate  of  aluminum,  an 
aqueoua  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine,  a  2-per-ci^iit.  solution  of  boracic 
acid,  or  salicylated  water  can  be  used  for  tliis  purpose  ;  always  using  the 
solutions  at  blood-heat,  na  the  irrigation  of  the  [fleiirul  cavity  with  a  cold 
or  cool  solution  has  in  a  number  of  cases  resulted  in  death  from  shock. 
In  one  of  my  cases  the  wife  of  the  patient  irrigated  tlie  pleural  cavity 
with  what  she  afterward  called  a  cool  solution,  and  the  patient  died  sud- 
denly with  symptoms  of  collapse.  In  another  case,  a  patient  5  ycara 
of  age,  I  made  the  irrigation  myself,  using  only  water,  the  temiKratnre, 
as  I  afterirard  ascertained,  being  below  blood-heat,  when  the  patient 
suddenly  became  pulseless  and  the  respirations  ceased.  Artificial  respi- 
ration had  to  be  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  when,  to  my 
great  relief,  the  eiiild  commenced  to  breath  spontaneously  and  the  pulse 
and  color  of  the  face  returne<l.  This  experience  warned  me  to  exercise 
care  in  using  solutions  of  a  proj)er  temperature  in  irrigations  of  the 
pleni'at  cavity.  The  final  expansion  of  the  lung  and  obliteration  of  the 
pleural  cavity  are  accomplished  by  tbe  granulating  process.  The  drain 
should  lie  disinfected  every  time, and  before  it  is  re-inserted  it  should  be 
dusted  with  iodoform. 

(a)  Multiple  Resection  of  Ribs. — In  cases  of  empyema  where,  after  a 
radical  operation,  only  piirtiul  expansion  of  tlie  lung  takes  place,  and  the 
pleui-al  cavity  cannot  close  on  account  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the 
chest-wall,  Estliinder's  operation  of  multiide  resection  of  ribs  is  indicated. 
The  operation  consists  iu  removing  sections  of  3  to  6  centimetres  in 
length  of  all  the  ribs  over  the  abscess-cavity,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  chest-wall  to  sink  in,  and  thus  remove  the  mechanical  obstacle  to 
closure  of  the  pleural  cavity.  Through  one  incision  over  an  intercostal 
space  2  adjacent  ribs  can  be  removed.  If  more  than  2  ribs  have  to 
be  resected,  I  prefer  to  miike  a  single  incisiou  in  the  direction  of  tbe 
axillary  line,  through  which,  after  dissecting  back  the  superficial  soft 
parts  fur  1  or  3  inches  on  each  side  of  the  incision,  6  or  3  ribs  can 
be  readily  resected.  Estliinder's  operation  is  absolutely  valueless  In 
cases  where  the  lung  is  almost  completely  collapsed,  as  in  such  instances 
even  the  most  extensive  resection  of  ribs  would  fail  in  correcting  the 
mechanical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  definitive  healing  of  the  pleural 
abscess.  The  operation  is  also  coiitra-indica ted  where  further  expansion 
of  the  lung  depends  on  iriciirable  lesions  of  this  organ. 

(b)  Thoraooplastio  Operation.— In  obstinate  cases  of  empyema, 
where  even  Katliinder's  operation  fails  in  etl'ecting  a  cure,  and  where  the 
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difficulties  in  the  way  are  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  Sehede  has 
recently  described  a  procedure  which,  iu  reality,  is  a  plastic  operation. 
He  not  only  makes  resection  of  several  ribs,  but  resects  the  entire  tho- 
racic wall  over  the  cavity,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  skin.  He  makes  a 
skin-fiap  with  its  base  directed  upward,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  cavity 
underneath,  and  then  removes  all  of  the  ribs  in  the  region  to  the  same 
extent,  and  finally  resects  the  remaining  portion  of  the  chest-wall.  Tliis 
operation  exposes  one  side  of  the  cavity  completel}*,  and  the  oi)po8ite 
wall  is  then  covered  with  the  skin-flap.  The  Hap  is  not  sutured,  but  kept 
in  place  by  a  compress  of  loose  gauze  corresponding  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  abscess-cavity.  This  operation  deals  more  effectually  with  the  me- 
chanical difficulties  resulting  from  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lung  than 
Estliinder's  multiple  resection  of  ribs,  and  will  alwa3's  be  resorted  to  in 
proper  cases  where  less  heroic  measures  have  failed  in  accomplishing  the 
desired  result. 

LUNG-ABSCESS. 

The  successful  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  lung  b}'^  operative  pro- 
cedure is  one  of  the  many  achievements  of  modern  surger}'.  Bull,  of 
Norway,  has  collected  26  cases  of  abscess  of  the  lung  treated  by  incision 
and  drainage,  of  which  number  4  were  cured,  6  improved,  9  relieved,  and 
7  were  not  benefited  by  the  operation.  Abscess  of  the  lung  is  the  result 
of  a  circumscribed  suppurative  inflammation  of  lung-tissue,  or  it  de- 
velops after  an  attack  of  pneumonia  or  gangrene  of  the  lung.  If  it 
follow  pneumonia,  a  part  of  the  solidified  organ  fails  to  undergo  resolu- 
tion and  becomes  the  seat  of  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes. 
The  abscess  then  forms  by  liquefaction  of  the  inflammatory  product,  the 
same  as  in  other  tissues.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  can  only  take  place  if 
the  tissues  become  infected  with  putrefactive  bacteria  through  the 
respiratory  passages.  If  the  gangrenous  portion  is  limited  in  extent, 
and  life  is  prolonged  for  a  suflicient  leni^th  of  time,  the  dead  tissue  be- 
comes detached,  and  is  frequently  eliminated  in  fragments  through  a 
bronchial  fistula  by  coughing.  The  cavity  which  is  formed  in  this  man- 
ner suppurates,  and  is  ctiologically  and  clinically  an  abscess.  A  circum- 
scrilHid  suppurative  pneumonia,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
may  occur  around  a  foreign  body  which  has  lodged  in  one  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  The  clinical  history  of  every  abscess  of  the  lung  points  to 
an  antecedent  suppurative  pulmonary  inflammation,  with  or  without 
gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — The  surgeon  diagnosticates  the  existence  and  location 
of  an  abscess  in  the  lung  by  the  same  methods  and  means  as  when  it  is 
located  in  another  organ.  If,  from  the  clinical  history  and  ph^'sical 
examination  of  the  chest,  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  cavity  is  of 
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a  non-tubercul.ir  niiture,  he  locntes  it  a»  fieeiirutely  as  lie  cnn  by  tlie  pliyftl- 
cal  signs  wLich  are  preaenteil,  and  then  rtemonBtnittB,  «d  vciilum,  Hie 
existence  of  a  pus-cavity  by  explui'in^  the  lung  with  the  needle  of  an 
exploi'ing-synnge.  Fengcr  was  the  fiiet  one  iu  this  country  tu  locate  an 
abscess  of  llie  lung  by  this  means  of  exauiinfttion,  luul  to  adopt  treat- 
ment upon  strict  antiseptic  surgical  principles.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  sputum  is  of  great  value  in  determining  whetlier  an  abscess 
is  tnljcrcnlnr  or  the  ri'sidt  of  a  suppunttive  inflamnintion. 

Methodical  Exploration  of  Lung  for  Abscess. — If  the  pliyeical 
synipliiuis  point  to  a  non-lubercular  ubsceas  in  the  Uiug,  with  or  without 
a  broncliial  fistnla,  the  surgeon  will  be  able  to  (ieterminc  the  portion  of 
Inng  involved  by  ascertaining  over  the  abscess  a  limited  area  of  dullness 
caused  by  condensation  of  lung-tissue  aronnd  the  abscess,  and,  if  the 
abscess-cavity  is  Hlled  by  pns,  by  the  presence  of  this  fluid.  If  a 
bronchial  fistula  exist,  auscultation  will  reveal  the  usual  symptoms, 
caused  by  a  cavity  in  the  lung  partially  filled  with  blood.  By  meaua 
of  percussion  and  auscultation  it  is  nscei'tained  when  the  abscess  is 
nearest  the  surface,  and  at  this  point  the  lung  is  explored  with  a  hollow 
needle,  not  exceeding  in  diameter  an  ordinary  knitting-needle, and  at  least 
i  inches  in  length,  attached  to  an  ordinary  hypodermatic  or  exploring 
syringe.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  needle  and  surface  must  be  rendered 
perfectly  aseptic  before  the  puncture  is  made.  The  needle  is  pushed 
through  an  intercostal  space,  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  disease, 
in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  inflammatory  focus ;  its  entrance  into 
the  abscess-cavity  is  attended  by  a  sudden  loss  of  resistance.  Aspiration 
is  now  made,  and  if  pus  is  found  tlie  diagnosis  is  made.  If  no  pns  is 
withdravrii  the  needle  is  pushed  forward,  and  at  difibrent  points  aspira- 
tion is  made.  If  pus  is  not  found  in  one  direction,  the  needle  is  partly 
withdrawn  and  pushed  in  anotlier  direction,  and  this  and  additional 
tracks  are  explored  in  tlie  same  manner  until  the  cavity  is  located.  An 
abscess-cavity  only  partially  filled  with  pus  may  be  entered  at  sevcrnl 
points  without  finding  pus.  If  the  surgeon  feel  sure  that  the  needle  is 
in  a  cavity,  it  might  lie  well  to  make  aspiration  witli  the  patient  in 
different  positions, so  as  to  bring  the  pus  in  contact  with  tlie  needle;  or, 
if  this  fail,  to  inject  a  mild  antiseptic  solution  through  the  needle,  which 
will  be  coughe<l  up  if  the  injection  reach  tlie  cavity.  No  operation  on 
the  lung  must  he  iintiertaken  for  abucese  Jtntil  the  exact  localiun  of  the 
abncsM  has  been  demoiinlraled  by  ejrjihratory  puncture. 

Operation. — The  first  steps  of  an  operation  for  abscess  of  the  lung 
are  the  same  as  iu  radical  operations  for  empyema.  At  least  a  section 
of  one  rib  is  removed.  With  few  exceptions,  the  iuug  will  have  become 
idlierent  to  the  parietal  pleura  at  the  time  the  operation  is  undertaken, 
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but  if  this  is  not  the  case  it  will  become  necessary  to  leave  the  o|)eration 
unfinished  rather  than  to  risk  an  onset  of  suppurative  pleuritis  after  the 
lung-abscess  has  been  opened.  In  such  a  case,  after  the  parietil  pleura 
has  been  incised,  the  wound  should  l>e  tamponed  with  iodoform  gauze, 
and  the  opening  of  the  abscess  postponed  until  adhesions  have  forme<l. 
If  adhesions  make  it  safe  to  complete  the  oi)eration,  the  abscess  is  again 
accurately  located  hy  exploring  with  a  needle,  and,  while  the  needle  is  in 
the  cavity,  the  lung  is  incised  with  the  knife-point  of  Paquelin^s  cautery, 
using  the  needle  for  a  guide.  By  making  the  incision  with  the  actual 
cautery  troublesome  parenchymatous  haemorrhage  is  avoided,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  intervening  lung-tissue  is  protected  against  infection  hj*  a 
tubular  eschar;  and  last,  but  not  least,  such  an  opening  is  better  adapted 
for  subsequent  free  and  etfective  drainage.  A  rubber  drain,  as  large  as 
the  track  made  by  the  canter}',  is  inserted  into  the  cavit}'.  If  the 
abscess  communicate  with  the  bronchial  tubes  irrigation  cannot  be 
practiced;  if  this  is  not  the  case  the  abscess  is  disinfected  by  irrigation 
with  an  antiseptic  solution.  In  either  case  iodoformization  of  the  abscess- 
cavity  bj'  dusting  the  drain  with  iodoform  should  always  be  done.  If 
the  first  opening  fail  to  drain  the  abscess  satisfactorily,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  make  a  counter-opening  at  the  most  do[>endent  part  of  tlit» 
cavity  and  establish  another  and  more  efficient  point  for  drainage 
(Vogt-Mosler). 

The  after-treatment  in  cases  of  lung-abscess  treated  by  incision  and 
drainage  is  the  same  as  after  radical  operations  for  empyema. 

SUPPURATIVE  PERICARDITIS. 
A  sui)purative  infiammation  of  the  iuterual  surface  of  the  pericar- 
dium results  in  an  abscess  of  the  pericardium,  or  empyema  pericardii. 
The  disease  is  chnracterizod  by  evidences  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  suppurative  inflammation  and  by  physical  signs  which  point  to  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac.  In  some  of  the  cnses  which  have 
been  reported  it  was  attended  by  little  general  disturbance,  no  ciiill,  and 
but  little  rise  of  temperature.  If  it  occur  as  a  complication  of  some 
other  artections,  the  S3'mptoms  of  the  latter  often  obscure  almost  com- 
pletely those  of  the  former.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  presence  of  pus 
was  indicated  b}-  crdema  in  the  pra^cordial  region.  If  the  quantity  of 
pus  is  large,  the  pericardium  is  distended  and  the  intercostal  spaces  in 
front  of  the  efi'usion  are  more  prominent  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
area  of  dullness,  which  can  be  mapped  out  accurately  by  percussion, 
corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  expanded  pericardium.  The  impulse  of 
the  heart  is  felt  less  distinctlv  and  is  more  difl^use  than  in  a  normal 
condition.    A  copious  pericardial  eflTusion  always  gives  rise  to  orthopncea 
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Positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  collection  of  pus  in  tliu  pericarcliHm 
cnn  only  be  obtained  by  an  exploratory  pitnctitre. 

Puncture  snd  Aspiration  of  Peptcapdium.— Puncture  and  iispiration 
of  fluid  from  the  pericardium  is  a  compnrittively  harmless  procedure,  if 
it  is  prncticed  with  ordinary  skill  nnd  care, 

West  reports  79  cases  of  parncentesiB  pericardii.  Of  this  number 
the  operation  nas  the  cause  of  death  in  1  CHse  onl",  nnd  in  this  instance 
the  trocar  which  was  used  perforated  the  right  ventricle.  Six  of  the 
cases  died  during  the  lirat  twenty-fonr  hours,  while  in  the  remaining 
cases  the  immediate  effect  of  the  operation  was  beneHcial,  and  a  number 
of  cases  recovered  permanently.  In  puncture  of  the  pericardium  for 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  purposes,  the  trocar  should  always  give  way  to 
a  medium-aized  needle  of  an  ex plo ring-syringe  or  aspirator.  The  jjunc- 
ture  ta  made  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  structures  to  be 
avoided  are  the  internal  mammary  artery,  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the 
heart.  The  safest  place  for  puncture  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  fifth  left 
intercostal  space,  about  half  an  inch  or  .in  inch  from  the  mnry;iii  of  the 
sternum,  through  which  the  needle  should  be  pushed  in  a  slightly  upward 
and  outward  direction,  ao  aa  to  avoid  wounding  the  heart.  It  has  to 
travel  If  to  3  inches  before  it  enters  the  pericardial  cavity.  If  pus  is 
found  the  case  must  be  Irented  by 

Incision  and  Drainage  of  the  Pericardium. — Instead  of  using  a  trocar, 
it  ia  muL.'li  better  to  make  an  incision  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  using 
the  needle  with  which  the  exploratory  puncture  was  made  as  a  guide. 
The  same  precautions  to  prevent  syncope  as  were  recommended  in  the 
radical  o|)ei'ation  for  empyema  should  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases, 
and  chloroform  ia  preferable  to  ether  aa  an  anresthelic.  The  intereostal 
incision  need  not  exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pericardium 
has  been  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  the  escape  of  pus,  a  dressing 
forceps  may  be  inserted,  and  the  opening  enlarged  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tulie  the  aize  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil. 

Irrigation  of  the  pericardial  cavity  ia  to  be  avoided  unless  suppura- 
tion is  complicated  iiy  putrefaction.  The  drainnge-tulie  should  not 
project  sufficiently  into  the  pericardial  sac  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
heart,  and  should  always  l>e  of  soft  material,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
heart  should  it  be  too  long.  The  nTitise]itic  dressing  can  be  retained 
moat  clfeolu.illy  witli  several  strips  of  riiliber  adhesive  plaater,  which 
should  be  long  enongh  to  encircle  the  whole  chest.  Stoll,  of  Warsaw, 
hiiH  reported  a  successful  operation  for  suppnrntive  pericarditis.  The 
patient  was  an  exhonsted  and  emacinted  soldier,  21  years  of  age.  After 
the  sternum  was  trephined  the  pericardium  was  freely  opened  at  the 
Ittvel  of  the  second  intercostal  space.     Two  months  after  the  operation 
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examination  showed  that  the  pericardial  sac  was  completely  obliterated. 
Gussenbauer,  in  a  patient  15  years  of  age  suffering  from  suppurative 
pericarditis  after  osteomyelitis,  resected  part  of  the  fifth  rib  near  tlie 
sternum  before  incising  the  i)ericardium,  and  tlie  patient  recovered. 
This  modification  of  the  ordinary  operation  by  incision  through  the  fifth 
intercostal  space  will  occasionally  present  decided  advantages  in  the 
surgical  treatment  of  pericardial  empyema. 

SUPPURATIVE  PERITONITIS. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  recently  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
septic  and  nuppuralwe  peritonitis.  Etiologically,  they  arc  identical ; 
clinically,  the}'  differ  in  so  far  that  septic  peritonitis  is  generally'  difi*use, 
and  leads  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination ;  while  what  is  known  as  suppu- 
rative peritonitis  is  more  frequently  circumscribed  and  more  amenable 
to  surgical  treatment.  Both  forms  are  caused  by  infection  with  pus- 
microbes.  In  the  septic  variety  death  results  from  sepsis  before  the 
pus-microbes  have  had  time  to  produce  their  specific  pathogenic  effect  on 
the  histological  elements  which  are  destined  to  become  converted  into 
pus-corpuscles.  In  suppurative  peritonitis  the  pus-microbes  are  either 
less  in  number  or  they  meet  with  conditions  less  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fatal  amount  of  ptomaines,  or,  finally,  the  peritoneum  is  in 
a  condition  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  entrance  of  pus-microbes  or  their 
toxins  into  the  circulation. 

Bacteriological  and  Experimental  Researches. — A  number  of  original 
investigators  have  studied  the  etiology  of  peritonitis  experimentally, 
and  their  work  has  been  of  great  practical  value  in  showing  that  sui>- 
purative  peritonitis  is  not  only  caused  b}'  the  action  of  pus-microbes, 
but  that  it  is  equally  essential  that  certain  conditions  must  be  present 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  which  enable  the  pus-microbes  to  ])r()duce  their 
specific  pathogenic  effects.  Pawlowsky  made  ten  series  of  experiments 
on  101  animals.  The  chemical  irritants,  or  cultures,  were  introduced 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  canula  of  a  small  trocar  under 
strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  small  wound  was  carefully  sealed 
with  iodoform  collodion.  The  first  series  consisted  of  experiments 
with  croton-oil  on  3  dogs  and  9  rabbits  The  amount  of  cioton-oil 
injected  in  each  case  varied  from  6  drops  to  ^^  drop.  The  smallest 
doses  produced  no  effects.  Large  doses  produced  a  severe,  acute, 
hrcmorrhagic  peritonitis  the  intensity  of  which  was  proi)ortionate  to 
the  quantity  of  the  irritant  injected.  The  peritoneal  exudation,  under 
the  microscope,  was  seen  to  contain  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles. 
Inoculations  of  different  nutrient  media  with  the  fiuid  yielded  negative 
results.      In  the  next  series  of  experiments  an  aqueous  solution  of  tryp- 
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,ain  and  panereatin  wiis  injected  for  tUe  purpose  of  deteriiiiiiiiig  whether 
'.the  digestive  I'eriut-nts,  in  llje  event  ©r  intestinal  perforation,  could  pro- 
duce iieritoiiitis.  Tlie  experiments  cstabliHlied  the  Tact  thiit  trypsin  HCts 
nu  a  powerful  irritant  upou  tlie  peritoneum.  Injection  of  ^  grnmme  of 
trypsin,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  caused  in  rabbits  a  severe  ba;mor- 
rhagic  peritonitis,  with  a  copious  exudation,  and  death  in  from  four  tu 
four  and  a  linlf  hours.  In  doses  of  ^  to  ^g  gramme  tlie  same  local  con- 
dition was  produced,  but  death  did  not  occur  until  twenty  to  twenty- 
ibur  hours  alter  the  injection.  One-liuiidredtli  (0.01)  of  a  gramme  pro- 
i^duced  no  symptoms.  Nutrient  njedia  inoculated  with  the  products  of 
inflammation  rcmaiued  sterile.  Next,  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  iufected 
with  plate  cultures  of  dilfereut  microbes  suspended  in  sterilized  water. 
The  first  ex|>eriments  were  made  with  non-pathogenic  microhes.  Four 
rabbits  and  one  dog  were  injected  with  large  quantities  of  a  micrococcus 
j'Wliicb  was  obtained  from  a  plate  culture  inoculated  with  pus;  the  micro- 
iCiia  was  exactly  similar  to  t!ie  Btaphylociiccns  pyogenes  albns,  fur 
which  it  was  first  mistaken.  Later,  it  was  shown  that  it  was  not  a  piis- 
miorolw,  as  it  did  not  liquefy  gelatin-  All  of  the  animals  recovered. 
Two  rabbits  inoculated  with  an  entire  culture  of  yellow  sarcinte  upon 
ftgar-agar,  mised  with  -^  drop  of  croton-oil,  also  recovered.  The  ex- 
periineDts  witli  pathogenic  microhes  always  produced  positive  results. 
Three  series,  with  three  separate  microorganisms,  were  made  next. 
The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  grown  from  osteoniyelitic  pns, 
was  first  used.  In  17  out  of  41  experiments  this  microlie  alone  was 
Vsed  ;  in  11  it  was  mixed  with  croton-oil,  in  6  with  trypsin,  and  in  7  with 
ijigaragar.  In  all  cases  wliere  pure  cultures  were  used  peritonitis  was 
|)roduced,  the  type  varying  according  to  the  number  of  microbes  used. 
The  same  microhes  could  be  cidtivaled  upon  proper  nutrient  media  from 
the  different  inflammatory  products.  In  hardened  specimens  of  the 
inflamed  peritoneum,  stained  with  different  coloring  agents,  the  micro- 
organisms coidd  be  seen  in  tlie  lympb-spaces.  The  suppuiiitive  type  of 
peritonitis  thus  artiflci.ally  produced  became  more  apparent  the  longer 
life  was  prolongeil,  An  entire  agnr-ngar  culture  of  the  bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus  caused  death  From  septic  peritonitis  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours.  Oiie-flrtb  of  this  quantity  proved  harmless.  The  next 
series  of  experiments  was  mnde  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  peritonitis 
after  intestinal  [lerforation.  The  fresh  intestinal  contents  of  a  healthy 
animal,  just  killed,  were  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  at 
once  injecteil  into  several  rabbits,  witlmiit  flitralion,  in  doses  of  1 
syringeful.  Tiie  second  portion  was  liitered,  and  of  the  filtrate  from  2 
to  3  syriiigernls  were  injected  into  each  rabbit.  The  tliird  portion  was 
;  to  Tyndall's  direction,  for  eight  days,  and  then  1 
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syringeful  was  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  eacli  animal.  The 
results  were  as  follow :  Four  rabbits  died  of  fibrinous,  suppurative 
peritonitis  from  the  injections  with  the  first  portion.  Four  rabbits 
injected  with  the  filtered  fseces  recovered,  as  did  one  animal  inoculated 
with  the  sterilized  portion. 

At  the  necropsj'  particles  of  the  faeces  were  found  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  covered  with  fibrin,  and  a  peculiar,  short  bacillus  was  found  in 
the  inflammatory  exudate.  This  bacillus  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
peritonitis,  and  consequently  termed  it  bacillus  peritonitidua  ex-intestinalis 
cuniculi.  The  cultures  of  this  bacillus  upon  agar-agar  he  describes  as 
shining,  grayish-white,  oil-paint-like  colonies.  With  cultures  of  this 
bacillus  he  made  9  experiments  on  rabbits  and  2  on  dogs.  Every 
animal  which  received  an  entire  agar-agar  culture  died  of  luemorrhagic 
peritonitis  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  smaller  quantities, 
death  from  the  same  cause  sometimes  did  not  occur  until  at  the  end  of 
the  third  da\'.  Still  smaller  doses  produced  a  suppurative  peritonitis 
and  death  after  a  number  of  da^'s.  Of  the  2  dogs,  each  injected  with  an 
agar-agar  culture,  1  died  after  twenty -four  hours  of  septic  |>eritoniti8, 
the  other  recovered  after  an  illness  of  several  days'  duration.  In  the 
fatal  cases  the  bacillus  was  found  in  different  organs,  and  could  again 
l)e  reproduced  by  inoculations  with  infected  tissues  upon  nutrient  media. 
This  author  maintains  that  the  fibrinous  form  of  peritonitis  is  the  least 
dangerous,  as  the  layers  of  fibrin  tend  to  limit  the  entrance  of  microbes 
into  the  circulation,  while  thev  also  retard  the  local  difl'nsion  of  the  in- 
jection.  The  fibrino-suppurative  variety  is  the  next  least  dangerous 
form,  while  in  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  septic  peritonitis  the  local 
lesion  is  not  characterized  by  an}'  macroscopical  tissue  changes.  Wegner 
has  shown  by  his  experiments  that  a  great  variety  of  fiuids  from  septic 
microbes,  such  as  water,  bile,  urine,  blood,  etc.,  can  be  injected  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  rabbits  without  any  serious  results  following;  even 
large  quantities  of  unfiltered  air,  when  introduced  in  the  same  manner, 
proved  innocuous.  Putrescible  substances,  when  injected  in  small  quan- 
tities, were  rapidl}'  absorbed  without  producing  peritonitis;  but  when 
the  quantity  injected  was  large,  and  insufflation  of  unfiltered  air  was 
practiced  at  the  same  time,  peritonitis,  with  putrefaction  and  death  from 
septic  intoxication,  occurred.  Grawitz  proved  that  saprophytic  bacteria, 
when  injected  into  a  normal  peritoneal  cavity,  were  promptly  destro^-ed 
and  absorbed.  In  cases  in  which  the  injection  was  made  into  a  perito- 
neal cavity  which  had  previously  undergone  alterntions  by  injury  or  dis- 
ease, or  in  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  was  too  great  for  speedy  absorp- 
tion, symptoms  of  intoxication,  as  described  by  Weber,  resulted,  but 
these   symptoms  were    unaccompanied   by  suppurative   peritonitis.     A 
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lioftllliy  [writOTical  cavity  hns  also  been  fotinii  cft|i:ible  of  disposing  of  n 
limited  qimiitity  of  piir«  (.■iillivtttions  of  pus-microbes,  the  microbes 
Iwing  I'L'iiioved  by  (ibaorptioii  iind  destroyed  In  the  uiri; illation  or  elimi- 
iinled  lliroiigli  tlie  excretoiy  organs.  But  wlicii  pyogenic  organisms  ni-e 
intro'Iiiceil  into  aji  abdominul  cavity,  in  whicL  tlie  nbsorptive  capiioity 
of  tlie  iKritoiieum  has  l>een  diminished  or  sus|}eiided  by  niitecedenl 
|inthological  conditions,  suppurative  peritonitis  is  the  usual  reaidt. 
When  pus-mi tTobes  are  iutroiliiced  in  large  quantities,  even  into  n 
healthy  peritoneal  cavity,  the  preformed  toxins,  by  theii'  ehemiwil 
action,  bo  niter  the  tissues  that  the  process  of  absorption  is  impaired, 
and  snppnmtive  peritonitis  again  results  iu  conseqaence  of  the  retention 
of  pus-microbes  iu  tissues  prepared  for  Iheir  pathogenic  action. 

Ortll  .agrees  with  Grawitz,  thnt  when  n  pure  culture  is  injected  intn 
n  henlcliy  j)eritouea)  cavity  suppuration  <loe3  not  necessarily  take  phice. 
But  his  experiments  prove,  what  is  of  the  greatest  prnctical  interest,  that, 
if  the  peritoneum  is  wounded  under  antiseptic  precautions,  {jeritonitis 
invariably  follows,  if  suppumtiou  exist  elsewhere  in  the  lK)dy  at  the 
same  time.  If,  fur  instance,  an  abscess  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  was 
artidcially  produced  in  animals  and  then  the  intestine  was  rendered  tem- 
porarily ini[)ermeable,  death  from  suppurative  peritonitis  was  the  rule. 
The  same  result  followed  if  the  pus-microbes  were  iujccted  directly  into 
the  circulation,  but  not  if  they  were  introduced  through  the  alimentary 
canal.  Riuue  is  of  the  opinion  that,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  absorption  takes  place  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  peritoneum, 
when  in  a  normal  condition,  is  almost  immune  to  infection  with  pus- 
microbe.s.  He  iujoctdl  from  30  to  35  cubic  centimetres  of  a  pure  culture 
of  pus-microbes,  suspended  in  sterilized  water,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  henltby  animals,  and  never  succeeded,  iu  this  manner,  in  jiroduciiig 
peritonitis.  He  hnrl  no  better  success  with  injections  of  a  mixture  of  a 
gelatin  culture  of  staphylococfus  pyogenes  aureus  and  a  turbid  bouillon 
culture  of  the  same  coccus.  He  also  made  daily  injections  with  a  putrid 
fluid,  to  wliicU  was  added  a  culture  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus,  without  producing  peritonitis.  The  experiments,  as  a  rule,  were 
made  on  dogs,  although,  in  several  instances,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  !tud 
white  rats  were  used.  He  believes  that  the  difference  in  the  results  ol>- 
talned  by  him  and  Grawitz.  as  ctirapared  with  Pawlowsky,  consists  in 
the  nature  of  the  abdominal  wound,  Pawlowsky  made  an  incision  down 
to  the  muscles  and  then  perforated  the  abdominal  wall  with  a  blunt 
trocar;  while  he  and  Oiawitz  used  a  sharp,  hollow  needle  for  making  the 
intra-peritoncal  injection.  To  prove  that  his  injections  reached  the 
iwritonenl  cavity,  he  added  coal-ilnst  to  the  fluid,  which  he  fnuud  at  the 
post-moi'tems  as  fine  particles  clinging  to  the  peritoneal  surface. 
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Clinical  and  Bacteriological  Studiea.—Frankel  found  the  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  in  a  great  variety  of  puerperal  diseases,  especially  in 
cases  in  whicli  the  local  alTection  implicated  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In 
such  cases  the  microbes  found  entrance  into  the  pelvic  tissues  from  abni- 
sions  or  ulcers  in  the  vagina,  and  by  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
process  the  broad  ligaments  and  the  pentoneum  are  successively  reached  ; 
after  the  peritoneum  has  once  been  reached  rapid  diffusion  takes  place, 
and,  finally,  the  diaphragm  and  pleura  are  implicated  in  the  same  process, 
and  the  microbes  reach  the  blood  and  cause  sepsis  and  pysemia. 

In  suppurative  peritonitis  without  the  existence  of  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  external  surface  or  the  intestinal  canal  we  must  take 
it  for  granted  that  pus-microbes  may  have  entered  the  peritoneal  cavity 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  through  slight  defects  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  from  here  through  the  lymphatio  channels  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  through  a  minute  perforation  the  existence  of 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated  during  life  and  often  not  at  the  post- 
mortem examination,  or,  finally,  localization  of  pus-microbes  from  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  peritoneum.  Weichselbaum  has  shown 
that  peritonitis  is  not  always  cnuaed  b}*^  pus-microbes,  as  has  been  here- 
tofore believed,  as  he  found  the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  microorganism  in  3  cases  of  peritonitis.  In  1  case  peri- 
tonitis and  pneumonia  existed  at  the  same  time;  in  the  other  double 
pleuritis  followed  the  peritonitis ;  but  in  the  last  case  peritonitis  was 
undoubted!}*  primary,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  microbes  in  the 
products  of  the  inflammation,  must  have  been  caused  by  the  diplococcus 
of  Friedlander.  In  another  case  following  rupture  of  the  spleen  in  the 
course  of  typhoid  fever  he  obtained  from  the  exudate  a  pure  culture  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  Frankel  made  recent!}'  a  bacteriological  study  of  31 
cases  of  peritonitis,  with  tiie  following  result:  Bacillus  coli  communis, 
nine  times;  streptococci,  seven  times;  bacillus  lactis  aerogenes,  twice ; 
micrococcus  pneumoniae  composae,  once;  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 
once.  In  3  cases  bacillus  coli  communis  was  i)resent  in  association  with 
other  bacilli,  and  in  4  cases  the  bacteriological  examination  yielded  a 
negative  result.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  septic  peritonitis  may 
be  caused  by  pathogenic  microbes  which,  at  present  at  least,  are  not 
classified  with  the  pus-microbes;  but  suppurative  peritonitis  can  have  no 
other  bacteriological  cause,  and  in  most  cases  of  septic  peritonitis  in- 
fection with  pus-microbes  can  be  demonstrated  by  clinical  evidences  as 
well  as  bacteriological  and  experimental  demonstration. 

Difference  between  Plastic  and  Suppurative  Peritonitis. — The  great- 
est clinical  difference  between  simple  or  plastic  peritonitis  produced  by 
trauma  or  chemical  irritants  and  septic  or  suppurative  peritonitis  con- 
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sists  in  the  uauae  and  exteut  of  the  iiiflHinmation.  I'luatif  iii(l:iiniiinti<jn 
proiiiioetl  by  aseiitic  oaiisea  reimiina  liiititetl  to  tlie  seat  of  trauma  or 
cheinkal  irritation,  and  does  not  extend  much  beyond  tlie  surface-area 
to  which  the  stimulus  is  ajiplied;  while  septic  peritouitia  is  always  ciiiir- 
aeterizeil  by  its  progressive  character,  aa  the  cause  upon  which  it  iV- 
peiiils  is  rt;produce<1  within  the  peritoneiil  eavity.  A  pla-ttic  {wHtODitiM 
is  attended  by  febrile  disturbances,  caused  by  the  intrixluctioii  into  the 
circulation  of  the  products  of  coiigidation  necrosis  or  nietiibolic  tissue 
changes;  in  septic  jwritonitis  the  general  symptoms  sire  produced  by 
the  entrance  of  pus-microl>es  into  the  generid  circiUatiou  and  their 
toxins,  both  of  wiiicli  are  also  reproduced  in  the  lilood  and  other  organs 
of  the  body  in  which  seconchiry  localization  uiay  talie  phiee. 

The  Cause  of  Suppurative  Peritonitis. — Ex[ierimental  research  lins 
ilemoTistratod  tlint  in  the  causation  of  suppurative  peritonitis  two  cou- 
ditiuns  must  lie  present  at  the  siLinetinie:  1.  Fyogeaie  biicteria.  2,  A 
wound  i)f  tlie  peritoueiil  surface,  or  antecedent  pjitliologicid  conditions 
wliicli  diminish  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  jxiritoneiiin.  The  microbiu 
Ciiuse  is  the  essential  etiological  fuctor,as  without  it  the  other  conditions 
wonld  not  result  in  this  form  of  peritonitis.  If  pus-microbes  are  intro- 
duced into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  sufficient  rjunntity  suppurative 
peritoiiitiH  ia  proilucfd,  as  tlie  preformed  toxius  crciite  tlie  iiiilirei'l. 
etiological  conditions.  A  number  of  bacteria  which  at  present  are  not 
classilled  with  the  pus-microbes  may,  under  certitin  favorable  conditionn, 
manifest  pyogenic  properties;  and  thus,  when  introduced  into  a  peritoneal 
cavity  pretlisposed  to  suppuration,  cause  an  attack  of  auppuiin.ive  peri- 
tonitis. Tims  we  liave  seen  th.-vt  VVeieliselbaum  has  foiiml  the  diplo- 
coccus  of  pneumonia  in  the  inflammatory  product  of  three  cases  of 
peritonitis,  and  as  no  other  microbes  were  present  it  is  reasonable  lo 
nsHume  that  suppuration  was  caused  by  this  microbe.  In  serous  cavities 
gouorrhtEal  pus  produces,  as  a  rule,  a  circumscribed  abscess.  Sinclair, 
in  his  excellent  monograph  on  "  Gonorrhreal  Infection  in  Women,"  iiftiT 
itescribiug  the  goiiorrhoeal  infection  from  the  vagina,  says:  "  The  proper 
chai-aoler  and  the  result  of  the  patliogenons  activity  of  tlie  gonorrha'ii; 
microbes  are  therefitre  seen,  pure  and  nnadniterated,  in  the  tube.  They 
naiise  purulent  inflammation  of  tlie  mucous  membrane, but  the  fiurronnil- 
in^  connective  tissue  remains  fi-ee  from  them.  The  gonorrhojic  tubal 
pus  is  evacuated  into  the  peritoneum,  and,  whereas  in  other  conditions 
the  bursting  of  nn  abscess  into  the  abdominal  cavity  is  followed  by  the 
gravest  consequences,  in  this  case  the  wliole  process  terminates  with  a 
circnmscriiH'd  inflammation,  encapsuliiig  the  exuded  pus.  The  cause  of 
this  difference  is  the  varying  pathogenic  value  of  the  organisms  which 
lire  contained  in  the  pus.     A  puerperal  pelvic  cellulitic  abscess,  bursting 
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into  the  peritoneum,  csiiises  general  peritonitis,  because  it  contains 
pyogenous  streptococci,  which  rnpidly  multiply  in  serous  cavities  and 
are  capable  of  exerting  the  most  deleterious  effects.  Gonorrhoeal  tubal 
pus  cannot  do  this ;  its  microbes  do  not  find  in  the  peritoneum  con- 
ditions for  their  increase  ;  the  pus,  therefore,  acts  as  an  aseptic  foreign 
body,  becomes  encapsuleil,and  is  finally  absorbed.  Practically,  it  is  well 
known  that  when  gonorrhoeal  infection  extends  from  the  Fallopian  tubes 
to  the  peritoneum  by  leakage  of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  from 
the  peritoneal  extremity  of  the  tube,  or  rupture  of  a  pus-tube,  the 
result  is  a  circumscribed  suppurative  peritonitis,  with  the  formation  of 
a  circumscribed  abscess." 

Wertheim's  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  gonococcus 
can  set  up  a  peritonitis  in  animals  whose  mucous  membranes  are  re- 
fractory to  the  action  of  this  microbe.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
gonococcus  will  ]>roduce  peritonitis  in  man  whose  mucous  membranes 
are  very  susceptible  to  gonorrhoeal  inflammation.  He  has  also  demon- 
strated that  the  gonococcus  can  penetrate  pavement  as  well  as  cylindrical 
epithelium.  Under  certain  favorable  circumstances  it  also  gains  entrance 
into  the  lymphatics. 

That  encapsulation  of  gonorrhoeal  pus  does  not  invariably  follow 
gonorrhoeal  infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  well  shown  by  a  case  re- 
ported by  Lovdn,  which  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  The  source  of 
infection  could  not  be  learned  in  this  case,  but  the  diagnosis  of  gonorrhoeic 
ascending  infection  was  positive.  The  disease  commenced  as  an  ordinary 
vulvo-vaginal  blennorrhoea,  which  consecutively'  extended  to  the  uterus, 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  terminated  in  pelvic  and  diffuse  peritonitis.  It  is 
possible  that  in  this  particular  case  a  secondary  infection  with  pus- 
microbes  had  taken  place,  as,  at  the  necropsy,  chain  cocci  were  found  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  relation  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  to 
peritonitis  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Erysipelas.  Abdominal 
surgeons  are  very  well  aware  of  the  clinical  fact  that  septic  or  sup- 
purative i)eritonitis,  after  laparotomy,  is  more  prone  to  develop  if  fluids, 
and  especiall}'  blood,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  abdominal  cavitj' ;  and 
consequently  resort  to  a  careful  toilet  of  the  cavity,  and,  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  expect  a  re-accumulation,  to  drainage.  Fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  prevents  the  removal  of  the  pus-microbes  b}-  absorption,  and  if 
they  remain  they  multiply  and  cause  peritonitis.  For  ^ears  it  has  been 
customary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  opium  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  peritonitis,  until  Tait  showed  the  fallacy  of  such  treatment  and  recom- 
mended cathartics  in  threatened  cases  of  peritonitis.  The  treatment 
of  incipient  peritonitis  by  a  brisk  saline  cathartic  is  now  generally 
practiced,  and  the  results  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.     What  is 
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tlie  modus  ojierandi  of  Haline  cntliarlics  in  the  in-eveiitioii  of  diiruse 
etiptic  p«i'ituiiitU?  Tl)c  most  rational  nnswev  to  this  queuLioD  la  that  ii 
Lirisk  Biiline  cathartic  jiromolcs  absoi'|>tioD  of  Quids  from  Llie  pei'itoiie&l 
cavity,  and  by  so  doing  removes  the  iiulirect  ciiusea  of  peritonitis,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  favors  the  elimiiiatioi)  of  pyogenic  loiorolies.  Intrit- 
:Lii[loinin:il  wounds  not  covered  with  peritoneum  are  potent  factors  iii  the 
development  of  peritonitis  in  an  abdominal  cavity  wbich  is  not  abso- 
lutely aseptic,  as  the  mw  Bnifaces  fnrnish  a  considerable  qnanlity  of 
wonud-seeretioti,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  diminish  tlie  ab- 
sorptive capacity  of  tbe  peritoneum.  This  cause  of  peritonitis  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  iiitra-abtlomiiial  operations,  by  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  injury  to  tlie  peritoneum,  and  by  covering  denuded  sur- 
faces ivith  this  menibriine  wherever  it  can  be  done.  Another  iudirect 
cause  of  peritonitis  is  intestinal  obstruction.  Tbe  intestine  above  tbe 
seat  of  obstruction  becomes  dilated,  congested,  softened,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  cliatiges,  permeable  to  pnlliugenic  raicrolws,  which  are 
always  present  in  the  intestinal  canal  under  tlies 

Alapy  bas  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  Weicbsellin 
tory  to  ascertain  if  ptitliogeuic  microlies  could  pass  througli  the  liealtliy 
stom.nch  into  tbe  intestines.  He  experimented  witli  piis-m 
the  atrtptococcua  oferysipelns.  From  these  experiments  he  crime  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  virulence  of  these  microbes  is  destroyed  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  but  when  the  gastric  secretion  has  siilfered  diminution  of 
acidity,  or  has  become  alkaline,  the  microlies  do  not  lose  tbeir  patho- 
genic ijroperties,  and  pass  into  tlie  intesthies  in  an  active  condition.  In 
cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  the  physiological  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  disturbed,  and  conditions  are  created  which  preserve  the  virulence 
of  pathogenic  microorganisms  on  their  way  into  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  immediate  cause  of  deatli  in  many  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  is 
diffuse  septic  peritonitis.  In  the  different  forms  of  perforative  perito- 
nitis the  disease  is  caused  by  the  escape  of  fluids  containing  pyogenic 
bacteria,  and  the  type  and  gravity  of  the  disease  is  greatly  modified  by 
tbe  amount  of  fluid  which  enters  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  tbe  numbe 
of  microbes  which  it  contains.  Perforation  of  a  typhoid  or  tubercular 
ulcer  is  always  a  grave  occurrence,  as  the  fluid  which  escapes  is  usually 
considerable  in  quantity  and  coutains  numerous  pntbogeiiic  microbes. 
Perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  more  frequently  followed  by  clrcum- 
Bcrilied  plastic  peritonitis,  which  shuts  out  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
Perforation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  is  followed  as  often  by  circum- 
scribed suppurative  peritonitis  as  by  dilfuse  septic  peritonitis.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Diffuse  septic  peritonitis  spreads  over 
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the  entire  peritoneal  cavity  almost  with  lightning  speed.  The  first 
symptoms  are  those  of  shock.  If  the  disease  follow  an  :ihdomiimi 
section,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  conditions  presented 
are  due  to  shock  or  diffuse  peritonitis,  as  the  latter  ma}'  set  in  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  operation  and  prove  fatal  within  twentj'-four  hours. 
Tlie  temperature  is  variable.  It  may  remain  normal  or  become  even 
subnormal,  or  it  maj'  at  first  be  only  slightly  increased  and  graduallj* 
reach  102°  to  104°  F.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  arc  frequently  conspicuous 
symptoms.  In  other  cases  the  s^'mptoms  point  to  intestinal  obstruction. 
In  extensive  plastic  peritonitis  the  immobilization  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  small  intestine  may  give  rise  to  persistent  vomiting  and 
absolute  constipation.  Again,  arrest  of  the  faecal  circulation  maj'  bo 
caused  by  the  tympanites  alone,  while  perforative  peritonitis  is  attended 
by  a  local  and  general  shock,  which  causes  intestinal  paresis  through  the 
sympathetic  nerves.  Heusner  has  observed  that  perforative  peritonitis 
gives  rise  to  disturbances  simulating  intestinal  obstruction  by  arresting 
intestinal  movements.  He  narmtes  the  histories  of  2  cases  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  s^'mptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  were  so  prominent 
that  laparotomy  was  performed.  In  both  cases  perfonitive  peritonitis, 
but  not  occlusion,  was  found.  Henrot,  in  his  classical  monograph  on 
"  Pseudo-Strangulation,"  describes  a  number  of  cases  of  perforation  of 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  processus  vermiformis,  where  the  symptoms 
during  life  had  pointed  so  strongly  to  the  existence  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion that  a  wrong  diagnosis  w^as  made  by  able  clinicians.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  those  cases  of  paralytic  obstruction  which  are  often  observed 
after  herniotomy,  and  in  cases  of  strangulation  of  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis and  testicle.  The  intestinal  paresis,  where  it  is  not  the  result  of 
inflammation,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  reflex  symptom. 

Physicnl  signs  and  symptoms  are  sometimes  utterly  inadequate  to 
distinguish  between  acute  intestinal  obstruction  and  diffuse  peritonitis. 
In  differentiating  between  these  two  conditions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  tumor,  absolute  constipation  and  faecal  vomiting 
are  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  obstruction,  and  that  in  peri- 
tonitis the  pain  is  severe  and  continuous,  with  diffuse  tenderness, 
t^-mpanites,  and  absence  of  visible  intestinal  coils.  In  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  the  temperature  is,  as  a  rule,  not  above  normal 
unless  complications  have  set  in  ;  while  in  peritonitis  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture is  the  rule,  although  in  some  of  the  gravest  cases  it  is  subnormal. 
Many  cases  of  alleged  recovery  from  intestinal  obstruction  without 
operation  undoubtedly  were  cases  of  dynamic  obstruction,  and  the 
recovery*  was  either  entirely  spontaneous  or  facilitated  by  means  which 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  peristaltic  action.     In  1851  a  patient  was 
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arlinittet]  into  Dupiiy Lien's  nanl  wilb  well-miirkcd  Bytnjituiu!<  oT  acute 
itiCestinnl  ulistructioti.  This  eminent  surgeon  gnve  it  tis  liis  opiniun  that 
witliout  an  operiition  a  fatal  terminiition  was  inevitable,  but  llie  patient 
objecteil  to  llie  oiwration  and  was  tnuisrerred  to  anotlier  ward,  wliera  be 
recovered  in  three  days  under  tlie  nse  of  simple  catliartics. 

Nnmerons  similar  cases  could  be  cited  in  illuetnition  of  the  difficulty 
of  differentiating  in  all  cases  between  nieclianicat  occlusion  and  dynamic 
obstruction.  In  cases  of  perforative  peritunitis  and  peritonitis  with 
pnti'sfaction  tlie  presence  of  gas  in  the  free  peritoneal  cavity  gives  rise 
to  an  important  physical  sign.  In  tympanites  from  peritonitis  without 
perforation  and  intestinal  obstrnction,  tbc  distended  intestines  push  the 
iiver  in  an  upward  direction ;  lience,  on  jKi-eiission,  the  liver  dullness  is 
transferred  higher  up.  Bnt,  under  the  ci re n instances  mentioned  above, 
tlie  gas  in  the  free  abdominal  cnvity  occupies  the  s|iace  between  the 
liver  and  the  cliest-wnll;  conseqnently,  the  liver  dnilness  has  dis- 
appeared and  the  space  over  the  organ  is  tympanitic  on  percussion.  One 
of  the  most  constant  signs  in  peritonitis  is  the  small,  rapid,  compressible 
pulse.  In  dilfuse  peritonitis  it  nsually  ranges  between  120  and  140. 
In  rapidly  fatal  diffnse  se|)tic  peritonitis  pain  is  often  wanting.  In 
circnmscribed  peritonitis  pain  and  tenderness  are  limited  to  the  affected 
refiion.  Tympanites  is  often  a  most  distressing  syraptora  in  circum- 
scribed peritonitis,  and  may  be  entirely  absent  in  the  most  fatal  form 
of  septic  peritonitis,  Kigidity  of  the  abdominal  miiwcles  is  an  indi- 
cation of  peritonitis,  while  it  is  absent  in  uncomplicated  intestinal 
obstruction.  In  snppurative  peritonitis  tlie  presence  oT  pus  in  con- 
siderable quantity  is  indicated  by  the  physical  symptoms  arising  from 
the  accumulation  of  fluid,  eitlier  in  the  free  pevitone:il  cavity  or  in  a 
circumscribed  space  of  it.  If  the  pus  is  not  confined  by  adherent 
intestines  and  plastic  exudation,  it  will  gravitate  toward  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  on  this  account  the 
area  of  dnilness  will  vary  according  to  the  {vosition  of  the  patient.  In 
circumscrilied  snppnr.^tive  peritonitis  the  pus  is  cnnflned  in  a  liraite<l 
space  by  adherent  abdominal  organs  and  fibrinous  exndation,  .ind  will 
then  present  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  deep-sented  abscess.  To 
determine  the  character  of  peritoneal  effusion,  or  of  the  contents  of  a 
circnm scribed  intra-peritoneal  inflamraatorj'  swelling,  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  an  exploi'atory  pnncture.  The  needle  is  inserted  at  a  point 
where  the  fluid  is  in  contact  witli  the  abdominal  wall,  and,  in  the  circum- 
scribed form  of  peritonitis,  in  a  place  where  the  puncture  can  be  made 
without  traversing  the  free  peritoneal  cavity. 

Treatment. — In  perforative  peritonitis  cathartics  are  absolutely  con- 
tra-iudicated.as  increased  peristalsis  would  aggravate  the  existing  con- 
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ditions  by  increasing  the  extravitsatiun  uixl  liy  preventing  limilatiun  uf 
the  infecliun.  In  aiich  cases  opium  hUouUI  be  adiiiiniiitercd  to  diminish 
the  peristalsis,  to  relieve  pnin,  and  to  diministi  shock.  Tlie  subsequent 
safety  of  the  imtienl  will  rest  on  an  ciiriy  radical  treatment  by  laparot- 
omy. Unless  liie  location  of  the  perrorution  can  l»e  ascertained  befbre- 
bnnd,  tbe  incisiuti  elionld  be  made  in  the  median  line.  In  cases  of 
jwrfomtion  oT  the  apt>eiidiz  vennirormis  an  incision  extending  from  the 
middle  of  Ponpart's  ligament  to  a  point  half-way  between  the  anterior- 
superior  spinous  process  uf  the  ilium  and  umbilicus  will  seciii-e  most 
direct  access  to  the  iteat  of  pcrroralion.  Pcrl'ornting  tulwrcular  and 
typhoid  ulcers  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  ileo-usecal  region.  If,  on 
opening  the  aliduminal  cavity,  the  perforation  onunot  be  readily  found,  it 
is  better  to  resort  to  rectal  insufflation  of  hydrogen-gaB  nt  once,  which 
will  show  with  unfailing  certainty  not  only  that  a  perfuration  exists,  bnt 
also  its  exact  location.  In  multiple  perforations  the  same  diagnostic 
test  is  almost  iiidisi)enBable.as  it  will  avoid  the  great  mistake  of  leaving 
a  perforation  uiisntnred.  The  [perforations  are  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  au  incised  wound.  Care  must  be  taken  to  suture  the  opening  in 
a  direction  that  will  interfere  the  least  with  tite  lumen  of  the  intestine. 
Fine  aseptic  silk  should  always  be  used  in  preference  to  catgut ;  at  least 
two  rows  of  sutures  must  be  iipplied. 

After  snliiring  the  perforation  the  alnlominal  cavity  Is  washed  out 
freely  with  sterilized  water.  Drainage  in  these  cases  must  never  be 
omitted,  as  tbe  openLtor  has  no  assurani'e  tiuit  the  peritoneal  cavity  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  aseptiu.  A  threateneil  septic  lieritonitis  nfler 
Inparolomy  can  often  be  abocted  by  giving  hnlf  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  dissolved  in  a  glassfid  of  water,  npon  tlie  appearance  of  the 
first  symptoms.  Tlie  action  of  the  saline  cathartic  can  be  hastened  and 
its  henefidal  ett'ccts  increased  by  the  administration  of  a  turpentine 
enema.  After  the  bowels  have  been  moved  thoroughly  opium  can  be 
given  in  sutHcient  doses  to  relieve  pain.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  sub- 
side under  this  treatment,  the  abdominal  wound  is  opened  suHiciently  to 
permit  free  irrigation  with  salicylated  water,  and  a  Keith  drain  is  in- 
serted, loosely  packe<l  with  iodoform  gnnze,  and  a  copious  hygroscopic 
antiseptic  dressing  appUeil.  Many  surgeons  of  the  present  time  doubt 
the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  without  a  local  source  of  infection,  and 
tbcre  can  be  no  doubt  that  so-called  spontaneous  peritonitis  without 
such  a  local  focus  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  its  existence  cannot  lie  denied. 
If  suppuration  in  a  joint,  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  in  the  pericardium  can 
occur  without  such  a  direct  local  cause,  there  is  no  reason  why  suppura- 
tive peritonitis  should  not,  at  least  in  exceptional  oases,  have  a  similar 
origin.      A  locus  minoris  reeislentiie  of  a  non-suppurative  type  in  any 
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|iart  of  tie  peritoneal  cavity  cnn  determitie  localization  of  pns-microbes 
here  as  well  as  in  any  other  |jart  of  the  boc]\'.  In  ofiening  the  abdomen 
for  the  eTacoation  of  pas,  the  surgeon  must  look  for  a  primary-  lesion ; 
bat  he  will  not  alwa3's  find  it.  as  it  is  not  invariably  present.  DiflTuse 
septic  and  sopparative  peritonitis  are  sehlom,  if  e%'er,  cored  by  laparot- 
omy. Localized  sopparative  peritonitis  brought  about  b3'  carable  causes 
is  amenable  to  successful  surgical  treatment.  An  ofieratiou  is  alwa3's 
indicateil  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  is  ascertained.  Delfl\*  la  dan- 
gerous in  th€*Be  casc^.  as  the  delicate  walls,  comiiosetl  of  plaHic  exuda- 
tion, may  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  the  extni%'asation  of  pus  infects  a 
new  portion  of  the  peritoneal  cavity-,  or  iierhafM  its  entire  exlenL  In 
circumscribed  suppurative  peritonitis  the  incision  is  to  be  uuule  at  a 
pr>int  where  the  pus  is  in  contnct  with  the  aUlominal  wall  TJie  abdomen 
is  to  be  ofjened  b^'  a  careful  dissection,  and  if  the  incision  leaxl  direeth' 
into  the  pus-cavity  this  is  draine^l  and  washed  out  with  sterilized  water 
or  a  weak  antiseptic  solution.  If.  on  cutting  through  the  peritfjiieum, 
no  pus  is  found,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  oi>ened,  it  is  not  safe 
to  evacuate  the  pus  until  the  i*eritoneal  cnvit\'  has  lieen  shut  out  by 
suturing  the  aliscess-wall  to  the  parietal  |jeritoneum.  or  packing  the 
wound  for  a  few  days  with  i'^doform  gauze,  and  jf^^^tf^iniiig  the  opening 
of  the  abscess  until  firm  adhesions  have  formcl  l^etween  the  margins  of 
the  wound  and  the  surface  of  the  a)#sce^s-wal].  This  metho'l  of  oper- 
aling  in  two  stages  mu«t  be  frequenth'  res^irte^l  to  in  the  treatment  of 
pelvic  aliM«ss.  abscess  of  the  I'lrer.  and  empyema  of  the  ga!l-Uadder. 
If  the  primary  d^«»ease  which  ha«  caase'l  the  intra-i^eritoneal  <^apparation 
can  be  di^'^ivere'l.  this  muf^t  receive  special  attention.  In  circumscriljed 
suppurative  j^rit-^^nitis  in  the  right  iilac  nrglon  caused  by  perforation  of 
the  apfjen'llx  v^rmiformis  the  appendix  must  be  looked  for.  and  when 
found  perfork^ed  it  is  excised  near  its  attAchnaeTit  to  the  caecum.  aA«r 
tying  it^  b^-se  w::h  a  fii*e-«ilk  ligature:  or.  if  this  cujiiot  be  done,  it  may 
be  '■^it  o*i«a  aiid  drained,  as  was  done  •^uco<**'fulIy  by  Tait.  All  ojicr- 
ation*  Tor  ^iij/j-urative  peritonitis  are  to  be  condocte']  Tij<#n  riirSd  auti- 
sept'c  j.'riifC':-Ies.  and  antife|rtic  ouea^ures  are  to  be  foiiowed  without 
relaxa.t>.'ii  ourng  the  eotiie  after-treat n>ent.  As  patients  sufSerlxtg 
fro2D  pitrlVjiiltls  arc  aJwmys  greatly  debilitBit^  from  tiie  tiStc^A  of  the 
ol*.^&r.e  &.¥  weU  as  from  kick  of  solid  foo>i.  wLkrL.  for  wel>'fc/ux>d«d 
reisoTi^.  11.1^  be  witLbcM.  every  effort  ^hr-ul*!  be  made  u*  §>a«taiii 
%;re:  glL  ':-t  ibe  fjsteontic  admin  1st  nation  of  liquid  xiourishxMnjt  asd 
s.',cv<LoI>  Si: mutants.  ALsolate  rest  wi^x  l*t  tn-forotfl  for  the  yurpomt 
if  I  3j:t:i^£  the  ext4!iisioB  of  tibe  di«ease  axkd  w':ti«  a  view  of  aiding  tiie 
J t-p:-***  of  repAlr. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SEPTICiEMIA. 

SEPTTOiEMiA,  septsemia,  sepsis,  are  synonymous  terms  used  to  desig- 
nate a  general  febrile  afTecticn  caused  by  the  introduction  into  tlic 
circulation  of  the  products  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and  which 
is  chamcterizcd  by  definite  blood-ciianges,  a  typical  series  of  inflamma- 
tor^'  processes,  a  peculiar  group  of  nervous  symptoms  and  critical 
discharges.  Clinically,  and  probably  etiological ly,  it  is  closely  related 
to  pysemia.  The  older  pathologists  entertained  the  belief  that  in  cases 
of  septicaemia  the  blood  itself  was  the  seat  of  putrefactive  changes.  At 
present  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  results  from  the  introduction  into 
the  circulation  of  septic  microorganisms  or  their  ptomaines.  The 
symptoms  do  not  suffice  for  a  full  characterization  of  the  disease,  bat 
the  specific  infection  is  the  integral  and  essential  factor. 
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Septic  processes  were  among  the  first  to  excite  interest  in  the  part 
playe<l  by  microorganisms  in  disease.  Although  some  of  the  best 
pathologists  have  been  diligently  investigating  this  subject  for  years,  we 
still  remain  in  the  dark  concerning  its  true  etiology  and  its  relation  to 
other  infective  processes.  True  sepsis  is  now  regarded  as  a  genei'al 
infection  from  some  local  source,  unattended  by  any  gross  pathological 
changes.  Some  writers  have  claimed  the  etiological  difl\»rence  between 
septicaemia  and  pyjemia  to  be  a  (luantitative  and  not  a  qualitative  one, 
while  others  maintain  that  pyaemia  is  a  specific  disease  sui  generis^  and 
that  it  is  in  no  wise  related  to  sepsis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  true 
progressive  sepsis,  if  not  invariably,  is,  at  least  frequently,  caused  by  the 
sauje  microbes  which  produce  pyaemia.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  the  same  microbes,  when  introduced  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  may  either  cause  a  circumscribed  suppurative  peritonitis  or  a 
difiPuse  septic  peritonitis,  with  all  the  clinical  features  of  progressive 
sepsis.  The  first  reliable  investigations  into  the  microbic  origin  of 
sepsis  were  made  by  Rindfleisch  in  1866,  and,  somewhat  later,  by  Klebs, 
Recklinghausen,  Waldeyer,  and  Ilueter.  Rindfleisch  found  bacteria  in 
abscesses,  while  the  researches  of  Klebs  initiated  a  new  era  in  the  etiology 
of  septic  diseases.  Klebs  differentiated  between  septicamiia  and  pyaemia, 
although  he  clnimed  that  putrid  intoxierition  and  septic  infection  were 
the  same.     In  the  tissues  altered  by  8ei)tic  processes,  and  in  the  Ivmph- 
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spaces  ani)  in  tlie  blooil,  lio  foiiiul  ;i  microbe,  r  rniind  coccus,  isolated  and 
Id  groups,  wliicli  be  tc-i'iiifd  mikron/'uroti  xeplicum. 

Septicarnis  in  Mice. — Odu  of  lUe  best  descriptions  of  true  pro- 
gres!<[ve  Biipticivmiii  t)iat  litis  ever  been  given  is  by  Koch  on  Bejiticeemia 
in  mice.  lie  used  the  same  mclliod  which  was  followed  by  Coze,  Feltz, 
aud  DHvnine.  He  injected  putrid  fluids,  dccomposeil  blood,  putrefying 
blood,  under  the  skin  in  mice,  lie  found  tlint  the  virulence  of  these 
fluids  was  attenuated  by  age.  Blood  that  had  putrefied  only  for  a  few 
days,  in  £>-<]rop  doses,  killed  n  mouse  within  a.  short  time.  In  this  case 
marked  symptoms  were  observed  in  the  animal  immediately  after  the 
injection. 

The  animal  became  very  restless,  running  about  constantly,  but 
showing  great  muscular  pro.strntion  and  uncertainty  in  all  its  tiiovenients ; 
it  refused  food,  the  respiration  became  irregular  and  slow,  and  de-ith 
took  place  within  eigbt  hours.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fluid  injected 
was  found,  after  death,  not  to  have  been  absorbed.  No  inflammation  at 
tlie  seat  of  injection.  Xo  macroscopical  pathological  changes  were 
found  in  any  of  the  internal  organs.  Blood  taken  from  the  right  anricla 
and  injected  into  another  mouse  produced  no  symptoms.  No  bacteria 
could  lie  found  in  the  lilood  or  any  of  the  internal  organs.  Koch  con- 
cluded that  dimtli  was  not  canned  by  bacteria,  but  by  the  introduction 
into  the  circulation  of  a  preformed  poison  contained  in  the  putrid  fluid, 
as  when  smaller  doses  were  used  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  were  less 
marked,  and  when  Die  quantity  was  reduced  to  I  drop  the  animal  often 
recovered  without  manifesting  any  morliid  symptoms.  About  one-third 
of  the  animals  which  had  received  1  or  2  drops  of  the  fluid  subcutane- 
ously  remained  well  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  wlien  an  increased 
secretion  from  the  conjunctiva  was  observed  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
animal  showed  signs  of  great  muscular  weakness.  It  then  ceased  to 
take  food  ;  its  respirations  liecame  slower,  prostration  became  more  and 
more  marked,  and  death  came  on  almost  im]>erceptibly.  After  death  the 
aidmal  remained  in  the  sitting  posture  with  its  back  strongly  bent. 
Death  occurred  in  from  forty  to  sixty  hours  after  inoculation.  The  only 
post-mortem  change  noticed  was  a  slight  subcutaneous  a>denia  at  the 
point  of  injection,  and  this  was  not  constantly  present. 

Kocli  then  experimented  with  the  (Edemn-flnid  and  blood  of  mice 
that  had  died  of  sepsis.  ■^  drop  of  which  was  injected  into  another 
mouse,  when  exactly  the  same  symptoms  and  result  were  produced  in 
the  latter  animnl,  after  the  same  lapse  of  time  and  iu  the  same  order  as 
in  the  former. 

From  this  second  animal  a  third  vim  infected  in  like  manner,  willi 
identical  results.    Successive  inoculations  proved  that  the  virus  could  be 
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jiropagateii  indefinitely  from  animnl  to  iinimal  without  losing  its  vim-   , 
lence.     lie  could  conimunioAte  tbe  discnse  with  certainty  by  passing  tlie 
point  of  a  scalpel,  wLicU  liail  been  iu  contact  with  llie  infected  blood, 
over  n  small  wound  of  the  skin.    The  blood  of  the  animals  which  became 
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ill  after  injection  of  I  to    10  drops  of  putrefying  blood  was  found  1 
contain,  ns  a  rule,  differtnt  vaiieties  of  bacteria  in  small  nnmbcrs, micrc 
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'  cocci,  and  liirge  and  sm;il)  liitcilli.  l\\  linwever,  it  died  arter  i 
with  piitrefying  or  septicieinic  blood,  sipall  bacilli  nloiie  nppenred  in  the 
blood.  Thia  result  was  constant,  and  the  bacilli  were  nlwjivB  in  Inrge 
iinmbers.  These  bncilli  lie  singly  or  in  small  groups  between  the  red 
l>]ood-ODrpnseles.  One  ctiii  often  see  the  bacilli  in  scjitictetiiic  blood 
attached  to  each  other  in  pairs,  either  in  straight  lines  or  forming  an 
obtuse  angle.  In  some  cases  Eoeh  has  also  seen  spores  in  the  bacilli. 
Their  relation  to  the  white  corpuscles  is  peculiar.  They  penetrate  into 
these  and  multiply  in  their  interior. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  tissues  at  the  pointof  inoculation 
showed  that  the  bacilli  entered  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  where  tliey 
caused  such  extensive  alterations  as  to  give  rise  to  extravasation  of 
numerous  red  bloodcorpuscles.  TUey  were  never  found  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  Within  the  blood-vessels  tliey  are  almost  always  arranged  with 
their  long  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  blood-ciirreut.  In  the  capillaries 
the  bacilli  congregate,  particularly  at  the  point  oF  division,  lint  never 
cause  complete  obstruction.  Rabbits  and  field- 
mice  proved  immune  to  inoculations  with  the 
septiceemic  blood  of  the  domestic  mouse.  The 
iKicilliiB  of  Koch's  septicfcmia  can  lie  cultivated 
upon  a  mixture  of  aqueous  humor  and  gelatin, 
or  of  gelatin,  ]>eptone  (1  per  cent.},  salt  (O.fi  per 
cent.),  and  soilium  phoBplmte  in  sufllcient 
quantity  to  render  the  mass  alkaline  in  reaction.  NrTKiEKTHitATia, 

I   The  bacilli  grow  well  upon  this  mixtiiie,  and  by 
repented  and  rapid  division  fortu  peculiar  branched  series. 

Septioemia  in  Rabbits.— Although  Koch  was  unable  to  produce  se)> 
ticaeiiiia  in    ral'bits,  eitlier  by  injections  or  inoculations  of  septictcuiic 
products  from  the  domestic  mouse,  he  caused  tlie  disease  artificially  by 
injecting  a  putrid  infusion  of  meat.     In  these  cases  the  injection  pro- 
duced extensive  suppuration,  with  pntrefactiou,  and  the  animals  died  in 
three  days  and  a  half.     Various  bacteria  were  found  in  the  inflammatory 
product.     At  the  border  of  the  local  inflammation  the  connective  tissue 
I    was  infiltrated  with  a  turbid,  serous  fluid,  which  contrasted  strongly 
I    with  the  brownish  oPPeusive  pus.     In   this  cedema-fluid   only  cocci  of 
1  oval  form  were  found.     In  the  blood  similar  microl>es  were  found, 
I   though    only    in    small    numbers.      Stime    of    the    small    veins    in    the 
[  -apleen  and  kidneys  wcra  seen  to  be  completely  blocked  with  the  same 
I  microbe. 

Two  drops  of  the  (edema-fluid  were  injected  under  the  "kin  of  the 
[  Iwok  of  a  gceoMil  rabbit.  The  animal  died  in  twenty-two  hours,  and 
f  iMre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Injeetiou,  not  a  ti-acc  of  suppuration  could  be 
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Toiind.  Ilffimorrhiigic  extravasations  were  found  in  the  inHimied 
(edematous  connective  tissiie.  No  alterations  were  found  in  tlie  heait 
and  lungs.  In  this  animal  the  ovnl  micrococci  were  alone  present 
in  the  ffidema-flnid.  Micrococt'i  were  also  found  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels in  dllTorent  organs  ;  in  some  of  llicm  tlie  lumen  of  the  vessels 
WHS  completely   blockeil.      In    the   capillary   vessels    surrounding  the 


intestinal   glands    numerous   obstructing    masses   of   the   bacilli   were 
present. 

At  many  points  these  were  so  extensive  that  branching  acenmnla- 
tions  were  seen  consisting  entirely  of  these  oi^nisms.  This  microbe 
was  never  seen  to  inclose  blood-corpuscles,  and,  as  they  did  not  cause 
cungnlntion  of  the  blood,  enilmlism  was  never  observed.  The  virulence 
of  the  bacillus  was  no',  increased  by  stiecefisive  inoculation  witli  infected 
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lilooi!  rrom  aninijil  to  animal,  Tlic  bacillus  now  under  consideration  ap. 
[loitrs  to  lie  closely  allied  or  identical  with  that  of  Davaine's  septiciemia, 
which  was  first  produced  by  injecting  rabbits  with  putrid  ox-blood.  The 
two  diseases  are  dUtiuguished  in  that  Davaiiie's  septlciBmin  is  easily  trans- 
missible to  guinen-pigs,  but  not  to  birds;  while  mice,  pigeojis,  fowls,  and 
sparrows  are  very  susceptible  to  the  bacillus  of  septioremia  iti  rabbits, 
discovered  by  Koch,  but  guinea-pigs,  dogs,  and  rats  resist.  Hueppe  be- 
liflves  that  this  microbe  is  not  a  bacillus,  but  a  ooocns  in  a  state  of  clongsr 


Fin,  1  IB.— Capillary  Vesskl«  Sdbboundino  thb  Intestinal  Oland( 


tion;  and  GatTky.SplnietK.Kitt, Salmon,  Fluegge, and  Baumgavtenolassirv 
it  with  the  bacilli.  It  readily  stains  in  aniline  solutions.  Upon  sterilized 
gelfitin  it  grows  in  the  form  of  clear,  finely -granular  drops,  which,  when 
they  become  confluent,  form  a  cidture  which  appears  as  a  grayish-white 
film  with  jagged  borders.  Liquefaction  of  the  gelatin  never  takes  place. 
It  can  also  be  cultivated  upon  agar-agar,  coagulated  blood-aerum,  and 
potato.  Gaffky  investigated  Davaine'a  septiciemia  experimentally,  He 
procured  the  infection  by  using  water  from  a  stagnant  rivulet,  and,  b.v 
oontinnally   controlling   the  exi^eriments   with   the   microscope,  using 
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Koch's  methods,  and  working  only  with  pure  cultures,  hu  was  able  to 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  th:it  the  theories  or  progressive  viruleucc  of  bac- 
teria were  untenable,  lie  showed  that  the  highest  degree  of  virulence 
was  alreatly  attained  in  the  second  generation.  He  pointe<l  out  that  the 
fallacious  concliiBions  were  due  to  iinpuriflcation  in  the  experiments, aad 
that  when  the  proper  precautious  are  taken,  in  the  process  of  steriliza- 
tion, to  prevent  the  admixtura  of  other  microdrganiaiiis,  the  introduc- 
tion t>(  one  kind  always  produces  in  the  same  animal  the  same  definite 
result. 

The  most  interesting  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments in  Koch's  laboratory  point  to  the  fact  that  septictumiu  is  only 
a  general  term  which  includes  a  number  of  morbid  processes,  and  this 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  injection  into  the  tissues  of  the  "  vibriones  se]>- 
ti<|ties  "  of  Pasteur.  Surface  inoculations  with  tliese  bacilli  produce  no 
etfect ;  their  pathogenic  influence  became  only  evident  after  injections  into 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Qatfky  found  that  this  bacillus 
A  B  grows  most  readily  upon  potato.  Koch 

applied  to  the  condition  produced  by 
the    term  "  malignant 


Malignant  (Edema. — The  bacillus  of  malignant  cedema  was  de- 
scribed by  Kodi  as  the  cause  of  a  fatal  disease  in  guinea-pigs  and  rab- 
bits. Tlie  same  bacillus  was  described  by  Pasteur  as  "  vibrion  septique." 
Recently,  this  disease  baa  been  found  also  in  some  of  the  domestic  mam- 
malia and  in  man.  Tlie  bacillus  i-cseiubles  morphologically  the  bacillus 
antlmicis. 

TTsually,  two  or  three  bacilli  are  joined  eml  to  end,  and  thus  form 
straight  or  curved  rods  two  or  tliroe  times  the  length  of  one  bacil- 
lus. When  stained,  the  threads  present  a  granular  appearance,  from  the 
uneqnal  distribution  of  the  staining  material. 

Tliis  bacillus  is  somewhat  narrower  than  tiie  anthrax  ImcilUis,  and 
when  staiued  docs  not  present  such  n  regular,  chain-lilie  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  bacillus  i*  foiuid  motile,  hut  not  always,  while  the  anthrax 
bacillus  is  alwnys  devoid  of  this  property.  It  multiplies  by  spores,  but 
these  appear  only  iu  tin.'  middle  and  at  the  ends. 
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This  miurobe  is  jimiei'obic,  and  can  only  l>e  ciiUivated  hy  exclusion 
of  oxygen.  The  baeillua  can  only  grow  in  the  interior  of  agiir-iignr, 
gelatin,  or  coagulttted  blood-Hernm,  if  the  needle-puncture  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  nutrient  ine<Uura  is  bermeticaily  sealed.  The  growth  of  the 
bacillus  is  attended  by  the  formation  of  gas-bnbbles. 

The  gas  has  iiu  intensely  offensive  odor.  Btood-seruin  is  liquefied. 
Tlie  temperature  of  the  blood  is  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
bacillus,  and  cultures  develop  hIso,  but  slowly,  nt  a  temperature  of 
18°  to  20°  C. 

This  bacillus  is  widely  diffused,  and  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
putrefying  substance.     The  bacillus  of  malignant  (Kdeina  possesses  the 
[loiver  of  pcptiuiiKing  albinneu.     It   is  found    in  abundance   in  garden- 
earth  and  hay-dnst.     If  a  small  quantity  of 
cither  of  these  substances  is  inserted  un- 
derneath the  sldn  of  a  guinea-pig,  death  is 
produced   within   forty-eight   hours.     The 
most  characteristic  post-mortem  appearance 
is  a  diffuse  oedema  at  the  paint  of  inocula- 
tion.    The  a'dema-fiuid  is  a  clear,  reddish 
serum,  in  which  can  be   found  bubbles  of 
I     I  ■     ^^  ^^^^  inimerouH  bni'illi.    The  apleen  ia 
t'^  cM     enlarged,  of  a  darker  color  than   normal, 
0  ^  H     but  the  other  organs  present  no  macroscopi- 
q.  2^1     cat  changes.     The  bacilli  can   be  found  in 
the  parenchyma-fluid  of  nearly  all  organs, 
k^^V  ^||2|^     i^„^  especially  is  their  number  great  in  the 

envelopes  of  the  infected  organs.  Mice  die 
in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  after  inocu- 
lation. Horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  can  be  suc- 
cessfully inoculated,  while  cattle  are  imuiune  to  the  Imcillus.  The 
disease  can  be  communicated  from  animal  to  animal  by  implantation 
of  fragments  of  infected  tissue  or  by  inoculation  with  1  or  2  drops  of 
the  redema-fluid.  Surface  inoculation  is  harmless,  as  the  bacillus  will 
not  multiply  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  air.  In  man  malignant 
isdema  appears  in  the  form  of  progressive  gangrene  with  emphysema 
{ganijrene  gazeiiae).  Recently,  the  identity  of  this  disease  with  malig- 
nant oedema  has  been  proved  by  inoculation  experiments  by  Chaveau, 
Arloing,  Brieger,  and  Ehrlich.  Aidmals  which  have  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  malignant  oedema  remain  immune  to  this  disease,  but  prophy- 
lactic inoculations  have  so  far  yielded  only  negative  results.  Chaveau 
made  many  experiments  on  guinea-pii;s,  sheep,  and  horses  by  injecting 
the  liquid  contents  of  buthe  which  he  found  in  cases  of  septic  gangrene. 


FiQ.  IIH^CULTITRK:)  or  Bacillds 
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In  doses  of  J  drop  in  guinea-pigs  and  from  2  to  4  drops  in  horses,  it 
produced  death  in  a  short  time.  In  all  cases  the  necropsy  showed,  :it 
the  point  of  injection,  localized  oedema  and  turbid  serum  in  the  perito- 
neal, pleural,  and  pericardial  cavities.  In  the  fluids  the  bacillus  could 
always  be  demonstrated  under  the  microscope.  The  disease  could  l>e 
reproduced  in  other  animals  by  inoculation  with  the  serous  fluid  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  serous  cavities.  The  microbe  proved  less  virulent 
when  injected  directly  into  the  circulation. 

PYOGENIC   MICROBES   AS   A  CAUSE  OF   SEPSIS. 

The  general  symptoms  which  accompany  all  suppurative  affections 
represent,  etiologically  and  clinically,  a  form  of  sepsis,  which  diflers  in  its 
intensity  according  to  the  quantity  of  pus-microlM}s,  or  their  ptomaines, 
which  reach  the  gcnenil  circulation.  The  slight  fever  which  often 
attends  the  development  of  a  furuncle  ceases  with  the  removal  of  the 
pro<liicts  of  inflammation,  while  a  septic  or  diffuse  suppurative  perito- 
nitis results  in  death  in  a  short  time  from  septic  infection.  The  different 
forms  of  suppurative  inflammation  result  in  gangrene  if  the  disease 
prove  fatal ;  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  usually  septic  infection  or 
putrid  intoxication.  Watson  Cheyne  maintains  that  the  microbes  of 
sepsis  only  grow  in  loco^  and  act  by  producing  toxic  ptomaines,  or,  if 
they  occur  in  the  blood,  the}-  do  not  make  emboli. 

Yidal  reported  to  the  Academie  de  Medecine  de  Parts  the  results  of 
his  studies  of  the  **  forme  septieemique  pure "  in  puerperal  fever  of 
typhoid  tyi>e  without  suppuration.  In  all  of  the  cases  in  which  he  made 
a  Imcteriologieal  examination  he  found  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  and 
from  this  and  the  results  of  his  culture  and  inoculation  ex|>eriments  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  distinguish  lx?twoen  the  various  forms  of  streptococci,  and 
that  one  and  the  same  kind  can  set  up  any  of  the  various  forms  of  septic 
infection.  Besser  has  examined  22  cases  of  tniumatic  sepsis,  and  found 
microbes  of  suppuration  in  every  one  of  them.  During  the  patient^s 
life  he  discovered  the  microlw  (a)  in  the  blood  in  4  of  16  cases  exam- 
ined;  (6)  in  the  pus  or  fluid  discharge  from  the  primary  focus,  in  17  of 
IT;  {c)  in  the  urine,  in  3  of  4 ;  and  {d)  in  the  sputa,  in  3  of  3;  while 
after  death  the  microorganism  was  present  (a)  in  the  blood,  in  T  of  15  ; 
(6)  in  the  internal  organs,  in  16  of  18 ;  and  (o)  in  the  pus  or  uterine  dis- 
charges, in  12  of  12.  In  6  of  22  cases  pus-microl)es  were  simultane- 
ously detected  side  by  side  with  masses  of  bacteria  of  many  other 
species.  In  3  cases,  however,  the  streptococcus  was  found  alone,  unasso- 
ciated  with  any  other  microbe.  Besser  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  strep- 
tococcus of  suppuration   is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sepsis.     Smith 
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isolated  and  cultivated,  from  2  cftses  of  puerperal  sepsis,  ii  sU'eptDcoccuB 
wLich,  by  iiioL-iilHtion  and  culilvntioii  cxperiuieuts,  ditfered  from  the 
HtreptoL-Dcciis  of  Fehleisen  and  tlie  ordinary  Btreptouocciis  of  siippunt- 
tion.  He  iiinde  a  series  of  gelatin  cultures  nilli  lilood  taken  from  the' 
heart.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  numerous  colonies 
a[ipeared.  Rata  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  died  in  from  three  to 
four  days  ;  the  same  microbe  was  discovered  in  their  blood.  loocuhitionB 
were  also  made  in  the  ears  of  rabbits,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  a  circumscribed  rcducss  without  tendency  to  dilliisioii  was  a|)par- 
ent,  the  redness  disappearing  in  tNVO  or  three  days.  Another  series  of 
cultures  and  inoculations  was  made  with  blood  taken  from  the  finger  of 
a  woman  sick  with  puerperal  fever,  with  similar  results. 

From  these  considerations  it  becovies  euideiU  thai  (he  essential  bacterial 
cause  of  sefAiceemia  is  variable,  and  that  the  disease  represents  a  general 
febrile  condition,  tohich  is  brought  about  bg  the  absot-ption  from  a  local 
focus  of  different  toxins  from  as  many  different  microbes.  As  tlie  in- 
troduction into  the  circulation  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  complexuB  of  symptoms  which  closely  resemble  what  is 
understood  clinically  by  the  term  septicemia,  and  as  different  microbes 
have  been  cuitivated  from  septic  patients,  it  would  seem  that  this  disease 
can  be  produced  by  any  of  the  viicrobea  which^  after  their  introduction 
into  Ike  organism,  have  the  capacity  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
phlogistic  toxins  to  give  rise  to  septic  intoxication. 

CLINICAL  FORMS  OF  SEPTICEMIA. 
A  clinical  description  of  scpticiemia  cannot  be  given  without  a  sub- 
division of  the  disease  upon  an  etiological  basis.  Since  the  publication 
of  Oaspard's  researches  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  distinction 
lictwcen  septic  intoxication  and  septic  infection.  By  septic  intoxication 
is  understood  that  form  of  septicaemia  which  is  caused  by  the  absorption 
from  a  local  focus  of  a  ferment  or  the  products  of  putrefaction,  while  the 
term  septic  infection  is  limited  to  those  cases  where  septic  mici'oSrgtin- 
isins  gain  entrance  into  the  circulation,  and  not  only  exercise  their  patho- 
genic properties  in  the  blood,  but  retain  tiieir  capacity  of  reproduction 
in  the  circniation  and  distant  organs.  Septic  intoxication  is  caused  by 
the  absorption  of  a  preformed  ferment  or  toxin,  which  produces  the 
maximum  result  as  soon  as  il  reaches  the  circulation,  and  the  syviptoms 
subside  with  the  arrest  of  further  supply  and  the  elimination  of  the  septic 
viaterial  from  the  circulation.  Septic  infection,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs 
in  conseqnencf.  of  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  living  micro- 
organisms which  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in  the  blood, — a  circum- 
stance which  imparts  to  this  form  of  septiciemia  its  progressive  character. 
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Seftir  inioxiraiion  is  canned  either  by  the  absorjytion  of  fibrin  ftrmeni  or 
the  proilnctH  of  jnitrefactive  bacteria. 

(a)  Fermentation  Fever. — Fermentation  fever  (Bergniann), after-fever 
(Billroth),  aseptic  fever  (Voikraann),  resorption  fever,  are  terms  used  to 
designiite  a  general  febrile  distnrbanoe  caused  b}*  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  aseptic  tissue  necrosis.  This,  the  most  simple  and  harmless 
of  all  wound  complications,  appears  as  a  temporary  fever  soon  after  an 
injury  or  oi)eration,  and  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  aseptic  phlogistic 
substances.  Different  aseptic  inert  substances,  when  injected  into  the 
circulation,  are  known  to  proiluce  a  rise  in  temperature.  Bergmann  wit- 
nessed such  a  reaction  after  intra-venous  infusion  of  a  ph^'siological  solu- 
tion of  salt ;  Freese,  after  tmnsfusion  of  blood  of  health}'  animals ;  and 
Bergmann,  Strieker,  Albert,  and  Billroth,  after  intra-venous  injections  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  well-water.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
intra-venous  injections  of  water  in  which  fine  foreign  particles,  as  flour 
or  finely-pulverized  charcoal,  are  suspended.  Volkmann  and  Oenzmer 
observed  a  rise  in  temperature  in  patients  soon  after  the  operation  was 
completed  and  when  the  wound  remained  aseptic  throughout,  and  hence 
calleil  this  form  of  fever  aseptic  fever.  These  authors  attribute  the  fever 
to  the  reception  into  the  blood  of  dead  tissue  material.  Bergmann 
devised  the  term  fermentation  fever  upon  the  theory  that  the  fever  is 
caused  by  the  ])rcsence  of  fibrin  ferment  in  the  blood. 

Angerer  and  Edelberg  demonstrated  experimentally  that  this  fever 
occurs  after  trnnsfusion,  if  the  blood  transfused  contain  fibrin  ferment. 
Sclnniedeberg  attributed  the  fever  to  the  presence  of  another  blood  fer- 
ment which  he  discovered  and  which  he  called  "  histozym."  Bergmann 
and  Angerer's  experimental  researches  show  that  a  fever  which  resem- 
bles the  fermentation  fever  almost  to  i)erfection  can  l)e  artificially  pro- 
duced in  animals  by  intra-venous  injections  of  pancreatin,  pepsin,  and 
trypsin.  It  wouhl  appear  that  the  albuminoid  substances,  which  are  in 
excess  in  the  blood,  undergo  oxidation  by  the  action  of  a  ferment,  and 
that  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  in  this  manner  occasion  rise  in 
temperature,  while  the  products  of  oxidation  are  eliminated  through  the 
kidneys.  Riedel  found,  in  man}'  cases  of  simple  subcutaneous  fracture, 
albumen  in  the  urine  during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  and  the  urine 
alwaj's  contained  brown  masses,  which  he  regarded  as  products  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles.  W.  Miiller  found  invariabl}',  after  transfusion  of  blood, 
a  considerable  increase  of  urates  in  the  urine.  The  occurrence  of 
fever  after  the  introduction  of  foreign  aseptic  substances  into  the  cir- 
culation can  only  be  explained  upon  tiie  supposition  that  they  destro}' 
red  and  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  that  in  this  manner  fibrin 
ferment,  the  cause  of  the  fever,  is  generated. 
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Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. ^Fermentation  Tever  is  prone  to  follow  an 
openitioa  i>r  injury  if  antiseptic  solutions  are  allowed  to  remaiu  in  tlie 
wound,  Lliereby  causing  necrosis  of  the  siijierHL-itil  tisitiies,  or  where,  after 
closure  of  the  wound,  parencliyniHtous  oozing  gives  rise  to  teusion, — a 
local  conditioii  wliich  forces  tlie  products  of  coagulation  necrosis  into 
the  circulation.  As  not  nil  extmvnsutions  of  blood  give  rise  to  fever, 
we  must  tnlie  it  for  grunted  that  wlien  fever  is  not  produced  its  absence 
is  owing  either  to  an  alisence  of  filirin  ferment  or  tlie  existence  of  local 
conditions  which  prevent  its  absorption.  From  my  own  observations  I 
nm  convinced  that  the  amount  of  extriivasated  blood  holds  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  or  its  intensity.  A  am»II 
extravasation  under  high  pressure  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  rermen- 
tation  tliau  a  large  blood-clot  in  a  location  less  favorable  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  fibrin  ferment.  Fermentition  fever  maltes  its  api>enrnnce  within  a 
few  liours  after  an  injury  or  operation,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  preceded 
by  a  cbill.  The  temperature  rapidly  reaches  its  mnxiraum,  which  varies 
from  100"  to  104°  F.,  and  remains,  witliout  much  variation,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  maximum  height,  to  drop  suddenly  to  normal  at  the  end 
of  the  first  to  the  third  day.  The  pnlae  is  correspondingly  increased  in 
frequency  during  tlie  febrile  attack.  The  sensorium  remains  intact,  the 
appetite  is  not  mnch  disturbed,  and  none  of  the  subjective  symptoms  are 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  febrile  disturliance.  Patients  with 
a  high  temperature  feel  so  well  that,  if  their  wounds  permit  it,  they  will 
insist  in  walking  around  and  will  attend  to  their  business,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  attending  surgeon.  The  most  important  diagnostic  features 
of  fermentation  fever  are  its  early  onset  after  an  injury  or  operation, 
and  its  spontaneous  subsidence  in  from  one  to  three  days.  As  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  phlogistic  substances  from  a 
local  focus,  and  propagated  by  intra- vascular  chemical  changes,  it  is 
uninfluencetl- by  any  form  of  medication.  The  fever  subsides  sponta- 
neously upon  cessation  of  the  primary  cause,  and  with  the  elimination 
tlirougli  the  kidneys  of  the  products  of  intra-vascular  chemical  changes. 
As  the  remaining  forms  of  sepsis  nsually  appear  at  a  time  when  fermen- 
tation fever  has  run  its  course,  the  differential  diagnosis  presents  no 
great  difficulties. 

Tlie  treatment  of  fermentation  fever  is  entirely  of  a  prophylactic 
nature.  The  prophylactic  measures  consist  in  a  careful  hasmostBsia,  and 
in  cases  where  parenchymatous  oozing,  from  the  nature  of  a  wound  or 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  tissues,  is  to  be  expected,  the  prevention 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  primary  wound-accretion  by  efficient  drainage. 
Fermentation  fever  must  be  included  among  the  septic  diseases,  as  the 
fibrin  ferment  acts  as  a  toxic  substance  in  the  same  manner  as  the  toxinea 
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elaborated  by  septic  microorganisms.  Future  research  may  yet  demon- 
strate  that  even  this,  the  most  harmless  form  of  septicsemia,  is  not  an 
aseptic  fever,  but  that  it  is  caused  by  pathogenic  microorganisms,  either 
too  few  in  number  or  not  of  sufficient  potency  to  prodace  the  graver 
forms  of  the  disease. 

(b)  Saprsmia. — This  term  was  devised  by  Mathews  Duncan  to  include 
a  form  of  septicaemia  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  the  products  of 
putrefaction.  Saprsemia  is  the  typical  form  of  septic  intoxication,  as  it 
is  alwaj's  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  preforme<i 
toxines  or  ptomaines  elaborated  in  dead  tissues  by  putrefactive  bacteria. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  fermentation  fever,  as  the  sj^mptoms  are  never  in- 
tensified after  the  removal  of  the  primary  cause,  but,  as  a  rule,  subside 
promptly  after  this  has  been  accomplished.  As  saprsemia  never  occurs 
without  putrefaction  of  necrosed  tissue,  and  as  putrefaction  never  takes 
place  without  infection  with  putrefactive  bacteria,  it  becomes  necessary 
1  to  consider  briefly  the  microorganisms  which  are 

j0lf  j^  known  to  cause  the  clinical  forms  of  putrefaction. 

"in 

Fig.  119.  Fio.  120.  Fio.  121. 

FiQS.  119, 120,  AND  121.— Bacilluh  Sapkooknf.8  1,  2,  S.    962 : 1.    {Botenbaeh,) 

Bacilli  of  Putrefaction. — The  bacilli  of  putrefaction  exercise  their 
pathogenic  qualities  on!}'  in  dead  tissue  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
air.  Clinically  they  are  therefore  present  in  the  products  of  coagulation 
necrosis,  or  as  a  secondary  infection  in  tissues  destroyed  by  other  micro- 
organisms. Most  of  them  possess  gasogonic  properties.  Rosen  bach 
discovered,  in  diflerent  fetid  secretions,  three  forms  of  bacilli  which  he 
designated  respectively  bacillus  saprogenes  1,  2,  3. 

Bacillus  Saprogenes  1, — A  comparatively  large  bacillus,  which  mul- 
tiplies by  end  spores,  which,  however,  grow  only  from  one  end  of  the 
bacillus. 

On  nutrient  agar-agar  the  bacillus  grows  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
sinuous  streak,  with  a  mucilaginous  appearance.  The  bacilli  grow 
readily  also  in  blood-serum,  and  all  cultures  emit  the  odor  of  decom- 
posing kitchen  refuse.  Albumen  or  meat  acted  upon  b}*  a  culture  of  this 
bacillus  undergoes  rapid  putrefaction  if  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  but 
if  air  is  excluded  the  action  of  the  microbes  upon  these  substances  is 
very  slight.  Cultures  injected  into  healthy  tissues  and  joints  are 
harmless. 
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Bacillag  Saprogenes  S. — Tliis  liacillua  vins  isolated  by  Roeenbach 
from  fetid  sweat.  Ttie  roiXa  are  shorter  ami  tbiunijr  than  the  preceding 
ones. 

This  bacillus  develops  very  rapidly  on  agar-agar,  forming  transparent 
drops,  which  become  gray.  The  culture  yields  a  characteristic  fetid 
oilor,  similar  to  the  last.  Cultures  of  this  bacillus  injected  into  the 
kiiee-Joint  and  pleural  cavity  of  rabbits  caused  acute  suppurative 
inflammation  and  death. 

Bacillus  Saprogenes  S This  bacillus  was  discovered  by  Rosenbach 

in  the  pus  of  2  eases  of  osteomyelitis  with  septic  manifestations 
complicating  compound  fracture. 

Cultivated  on  nutrient  agar-agar,  an  ash-gray,  almost  liquid  culture 
is  developed,  with  a  strong,  characteristic  odor  of  putrefaction.     Injected 


FlO.  122.— PaUTIfB  VULQARIB.     KS;1.      HV/AKHttia   ISLKTS. 

into  the  knee-joint  or  abdomen  of  a  rabbit,  an  opaque,  yellowish-green 

infiltration  roanlted. 

Ppoteus  Vulgaris. ^This  and  the  following  species  have  been  recently 
descrilwil  by  llauser  as  present  in  putrefying  me!it-in fusions,  and  aa 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  process  of  putrefaction.  As  the 
name  indicates,  these  bacteria  are  capable  of  changing  their  form  during 
their  development.  The  different  species  of  proteus  have  )jeen  described 
as  coccoid,  hncteroid,  spindle-shaped,  and  spiralinar,  on  account  of  the 
ever-changing  form  they  assume  during  their  growth.  In  proteus  vul- 
garis tlie  bacteria  vary  greatly  in  size. 

Many  of  the  rods  are  actively  motile,  and  cultivated  upon  nutrient 
gelatin  they  convert  it  into  a  turbid,  grayish-white  liquid.  If  cultivated 
in  a  capsule  containing  5  per  cent,  of  nutrient  gelatin,  a  few  hours  after 
inoculation,  the  most  characteristic  movements  of  the  individual  bacilli 
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&re  observeil  on  the  surface  of  the  gelntin,  altliougli  at  this  early  stage 
no  liqiielactioii  can  bo  detected.  TLe  movements  are  not  observed  if 
tUe  nutrient  medium  contains  10  per  cent.  oT  gelatin.  Sjwre  formation 
was  uevev  obeened.  Injected  subcutaneonaly  in  small  doses,  no  results 
were  obtained;  larger  doses  sometimes  caused  circumscribed  abscess  at 
the  point  of  injection.  Intra-venous  injection  of  a  large  dose  produced 
toxic  symptoms  in  rabbits  and  giiinca-pigs,  and  these  were  not  nodifietl 
by  using  the  filtrate  of  a  liquelied  cultura,  showing  that  the  toxic  sub- 
stance was  held  in  solution. 

Proteus  Mirabilia. — Rods  varying  greatly  in  length,  sometimes  bo 
short  that  tliey  ttpjMar  like  cocci,  at  others  of  considerable  length. 

The  rods  occur  singly  and  in  zotiglcea,  and  sometimes  in  tetrads, 
pairs,  chains,  or  as  sliort  rods  in  twos, 
reaembling  bacterium  termo, — in  (hct, 
in  all  conceivable  transition  forms. 

Cultivated  on  nutrient  gelatin 
they  form  a  thick,  whitish  layer,  in 
concentric  circles,  which  in  time  lique- 
fies tlie  medium.  Similar  movements 
are  observed  in  capsule-cultivations 
as  with  proteus  vnlgaris.  The  [>atho> 
genie  properties  of  the  mirabilis  are 
the  name  as  thosie  of  vulgaris. 

Proteui  Zenkeri. — Rods  about 
four  times  as  long  as  wide,  in  two, 
like  bacterium  termo.  Cultivated  on 
nutrient  gelatin  no  liquefiiction  re- 
sults, but  a  thick,  whitish-gray  layer 
is  formed,  with  sloping  margins.  The 
bacilli  are  motile,  and  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  observed  on  the  solid  medium  as  in  the  other  forms.  Spirilli 
and  spiralinar  forms  are  seldom  seen.  Gelatin  and  blood-scrum  cultures 
emit  no  fetid  odor,  but  meat-infusion  undergoes  ra|)id  putrefaction  and 
yields  the  usual  fetid  odor.  The  pathogenic  qualities  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  species  of  proteus. 

As  the  inicrohea  of  putrefaction,  which  have  first  been  described, 
possess  limited  or  no  pathogenic  qualities  when  introduced  into  healthy 
tissue,  it  is  evidt^rit  that  their  toxic  ctTcct  is  cau3e<l  by  a  soluble  substance 
which  they  produce  when  they  find  their  way  into  dead  tissue  exjwsed  to 
atmospheric  air.     This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 

Ptomaines. — Ptomaine  is  a  term  used  to  designate  certain  toxio 
substances  (resembling  alkaloids)  which  are  produced  during  the  process 
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of  p  litre  fact  ion.  Gaiitier  Una  shown  tlint  in  dead  animni  tissues  proc- 
esses of  putrefactive  dec-oinpo.iitioii  set  in,  by  which  certiiin  alkaloids 
are  elaborated  from  alljiiminoiis  substances,  which  have  been  called 
ptomaines  by  Selrai,  lu  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Kircher  and  Leuwenhoek  claimed  that  putrid  substances  contained 
minute  miuroftcopical  worms,  which  caused  the  putrefaction.  In  1820 
Kerner  pointed  out  the  resemblance  lietween  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  sausajjes  and  by  atropine.  He  was  thus  tlie  first  to  raise  the  sus- 
picion tiiat  toxic  alkaloids  were  formed  through  the  decomposition  of 
albumen.  In  1S5I>  Punum  showed  that  the  inOammatory  change  which 
occurs  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  auiraals  fed  on  putrid 
infusions  is  due  to  a  chemical  poison,  which  remained  unaffected  by 
boiling  for  a  long  time  ;  and  his  conclusion  that  the  toxic  sulistance 
contained  in  putrid  fluids  was  of  a  chemical  nature  was  confirmed  by 
Weber,  Hemmer,    Schweninger,  Stich,  and    Thiersch.     In    1S75  W.  B. 
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Richardson  isolated  a  tosic  substance,  which  he  called  "  septine,"  from 
the  inllamraatory  transudation  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  person  that 
had  died  of  pyteniia.  With  this  substance  he  successfully  infected 
animals.  He  also  found  that  this  substance  could  be  made  to  combine 
with  adds,  so  as  to  form  salts,  without  losing  its  toxic  qualities.  Berg- 
mann  and  Sclimiedeberg  isolated  a  crystalline  poison  from  decomposing 
yeast,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  "sepsin."  This  substance,  when 
injected  into  the  sulicutaneous  tissue  or  venous  circulation  in  animals, 
produced  well-marked  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication  ;  the  intensity  of 
the  symptoms  were  found  to  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  substance  in- 
jected. Zuelzer  and  Sonnenschein  obtained,  from  macerated  dead  bodies 
and  from  putrid  meat-in  fusions,  small  quantities  of  a  crystal  I  izable  sub- 
stance which  exhibited  the  reactions  of  an  alkaloid,  aud  had  a  physio- 
losrical  action  like  atropine,  dilating  the  pnpil,  paralyzing  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  intestine,  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  In 
1857,PasteurmBdetbeimportantdiscorery  that  specific  microorganisma 
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are  the  cause  of  the  various  forms  of  fcrmeutition  and  putrefaction. 
No  discovery,  perhaps,  attracted  such  uuivei-sai  attention  as  Pasteur's 
theory  of  fermentation.  This  theory  was  strengthened  somewhat  later 
by  Lemaire's  observation,  that  ail  fermentative  changes  in  fluids  are  sus- 
pended  on  the  addition  to  the  fluids  of  phenic  acid,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  fermentation  must  be  due  to  living  organisms.  Next 
came  tlie  carelully^5onducted  ex|)eriments,of  Lister,  who  showed  that  air 
is  deprived  of  its  action  in  causing  putrefaction  of  organic  substances 
if  it  is  passed  through  a  filter,  or  if  the  fluids  are  placed  in  an  open  vessel 
with  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  so  arranged  that  dust  cannot  reach  the 
fluid  by  gravitation. 

Lister's  great  life-work,  antiseptic  surgery,  that  has  created  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  medicine  and  surger}-,  is  based  ui)on  what  then 
was  still  a  theory,  that  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  septic  infection 
of  wounds  are  caused  by  living  specific  microorganisms.  Selmi  discov- 
ered ptomaines  in  an  exhumed  body,  in  1872.  The  ptomaines  isolated 
by  him  were  volatile  alkaloids.  Qautier,  independently  of  Selmi,  and 
about  the  same  time,  made  the  same  observations,  but  believed  that  the 
toxic  substances  were  volatile,  and  that  in  their  action  they  resembled 
the  narcotics,  morphia  and  atropia,  and  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
alkaloid  extracted  from  poisonous  mushrooms. 

Semmer  gives  an  account  of  the  action  of  septic  substances  as 
studied  experimentally  by  Gnttraann,of  Dorpat.  The  experiments  were 
made  with  putrid  substances,  products  of  inflammation,  septic  blood, 
and  cultivations  of  septic  bacteria.  These  researches  showed  that  a 
chemical  poison  is  formed  in  putrefying  substances,  and  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  such  poison  produces  s^-mptoms  of  sepsis  and  death  in 
animals.  The  blood  of  animals  killed  with  such  putrid  poisons  was 
found  to  possess  no  infective  qualities,  and  the  usual  putrefactive  bac- 
teria were  destroyed  in  the  blood,  and  only  appear  again  after  the  death 
of  the  animal.  It  was  claimed,  even  at  that  time,  that  the  bacteria 
elaborate  the  poison,  as  experiments  made  with  cultures  grown  outside 
the  body  produced  the  same  etfect.  Another  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
that  putrid  substances  administered  subcutaneously  ma}'  produce 
gangrene,  phlegmonous  inflammation,  or  erysipelas,  according  to  the 
stage  of  putrefaction,  temperature,  culture-soil,  etc.  The  infective 
material  was  never  found  in  the  bloo<l,  but  always  in  the  products  of 
inflammation.  It  was  cle.irly  stated  that  true  septicaemia  is  alwa3'8 
preceded  by  a  stage  of  incubation,  and  that  its  contagium  is  destroyed 
by  boiling,  ])utrefaclion,  nnd  germicides. 

Bergmann  and  Angcrer  produced  a  condition  in  anihials  resembling 
septicaemia,  by   injecting  into  the  circulation  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and 
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trypsin.  When  ilenth  occurred  after  intra- vascular  injections  of  tbrae 
fenneuts,  fibrinoUH  de|>osit9  were  foHnd  in  tlie  heart  and  pulraonnrj' 
vessels.  These  espcnmcnts  were,  tlierefure,  confirmnlory  of  tlie  obser- 
vations previously  made  by  Edell>erg  and  Birck.  who  had  shown  that 
the  injection  of  jMitrid  aubstnnees  into  the  circulation  materially  increassd 
the  free  fibrin  ferment  in  the  circulating  blood. 

Blumberg  coucludi'd.  from  his  numerous  experiments  on  animals, 
that  the  symptoms  wliich  follow  an  injection  of  putrescent  material  into 
the  circulation  arc  not  always  constant ;  that,  in  fact,  extreme  prostra- 
tion, high  temperature,  mpid  pulse  and  respiration  arc  the  only  constant 
(tymptODis  found-  The  same  author  also  confirmed  the  statement  that 
the  blood  of  patients  dying  from  putrid  intoxication  contained  no 
niicrojirganisms.  Samuel  maintains  that  putrid  fluids,  from  the  second 
day  until  tlie  eighth  month  of  putrefaction,  act  differently,  and  divides 
their  action  according  to  this  supposition  into  three  stages:  1.  Phtogo- 
genie,  in  which  they  produce  only  inflammation.  2.  Seplogenic,  in  which 
they  produce  in  the  living  organism  putrefactive  processes.  3,  Pyogenic, 
in  which  they  cause  only  suppuration,  having  lost  in  the  meantime  their 
other  pathogenic  qualities. 

Mikulicz  fouud  that  putrid  fluids,  according  as  they  are  free  from 
bftcterja  or  contain  more  or  less  of  putrefactive  microbes,  will  produce  A 
slight  inflammation,  a  suppurative  inflammation,  or  a  progressive  phleg- 
monous inflammation.  Frankel  detected  bat  few  micrococci  in  the  blood 
of  septicsmic  patients,  and  observed  that  they  greatly  increased  afler 
death  ;  but.  after  the  lapse  of  some  further  time,  altogether  disappeared, 
thus  also  confirming  a  fact  previously  known,  tlint  putieraction  destroyed 
septic  microbes.  These  observations  may  tend  to  harmonize  the  dis- 
cre|Kincy  of  opinion,  growing  out  of  the  different  results  obtained  by 
difierent  experimenters,  by  injections  of  putrid  substances,  as  some  of 
Uie  fluids  may  have  contained  an  abundance  of  living  microorganisms, 
while  othere  may  have  been  rendered  sterile  by  age,  owing  to  advanced 
putrefactive  changes.  Brieger  and  Maaa  have  rendered  valuable  service 
jn  the  chemical  isolation  of  ptomaines,  or,  as  Brieger  calls  them,  toxines, 
from  putrid  substances,  and  the  results  of  their  inoculation  experiments 
establishe<l  more  firmly  the  fact  of  putrid  intoxication  by  these  soluble 
alkaloid  substances.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  rabbits  killed  by  septic 
infection  is  so  great  that  death  may  ensue  from  simple  mechanical  causes, 
while  in  fatal  eases  of  sepsis  in  man  the  number  is  oflen  so  small  that  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  tlie  microorganisms  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing some  poisonous  substance,  which  destroys  the  patient  before  they 
have  time  to  midtiply  to  the  extent  observed  in  scpticsmia  in  rabbits 
and  mice. 
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Rinne  asserts  that  the  chemical  products  of  pus-niicrol)es  alone,  as 
well  as  sterilized  putrid  fluids,  never  produce  metastasis.  He  sterilized 
fluid  cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  after  filtration,  and 
injected  directly  into  the  blood-vessels  of  rabbits  as  much  as  4  grammes 
of  this  fluid,  and  in  dogs  increased  the  dose  to  14  grammes.  Many  of 
the  auimals  showed  slight  s^'mptoms  of  septic  intoxication,  somnolence, 
diarrhoea,  and  collapse.  By  using  still  larger  doses  the  symptoms  were 
intensified  and  the  animals  died  from  well-marked  symptoms  of  septic 
intoxication.  Metastatic  abscesses  were  never  found  in  these  cases. 
The  same  author  has  recentl}'  published  some  very  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  rabbits  inoculated  with  a  pnre 
culture  of  Koch-Qaff  ky^s  bacillus.  The  animals  were  inoculated  at  the 
base  of  the  ear,  and  immediately  after  death  the  ptomaines  were  isolated 
from  the  tissues  by  Bricger^s  method.  In  every  instance  he  obtained  a 
substance  called  methylguanidin,  which  on  chemical  analysis  was  shown 
to  consist  of  the  formula  CgH^Ng.  When  this  substance  was  injected 
into  rabbits  it  produced  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication  which 
resembled,  in  every  particular,  those  produced  b}'  the  injection  of  pure 
cultures  obtained  from  septicaemic  rabbits.  As  methylguanidin  could 
not  be  produced  from  the  cadavers  by  the  same  method,  Uoffa  naturally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  bacilli,  and  that 
death  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  production  of  this  toxic  substance  in 
the  tissues  of  the  infected  animals  by  the  specific  action  of  the  bacilli. 
The  source  of  methylguanidin  in  the  body  is  krcatin,  and  the  bacteria 
must  possess  the  property  of  oxidation,  as  kreatin  is  transformed  into 
methylguanidin  only  by  oxidation.  Brieger  has  isolated  from  human 
corpses  a  different  set  of  toxic  alkaloids,  one  of  which  he  calls  "  cadav- 
erin"  and  the  other  "putrescin,"  which  are  but  feeble  poisons;  while 
two  others,  "  madeleine  "  and  **  sepsin,"  which  are  produced  later  on  in 
the  decomposition,  are  much  more  powerful  poisons,  causing  paralysis 
and  death.  From  decomposing  albuminous  substances  he  has  obtained 
many  other  well-defined  chemical  bodies,  as  well  as  some  substances  to 
which  no  names  have  yet  been  given. 

Boursjet  isolated  several  toxic  bases  from  the  viscera  of  a  woman 
who  had  died  of  puerperal  sepsis.  lie  also  obtained  from  the  urine 
from  patients  suffering  from  the  same  disease  similar  toxic  bases,  which 
killed  frogs  and  guinea-pigs,  when  administered  by  injection,  showing 
that  the  toxic  substances  formed  during  life,  and  that  they  are  elimi- 
nated throujfh  the  kidnevs. 

The  experimental  and  clinical  researches  to  which  I  have  referred 
above  show  conclusively  that  septic  intoxivation  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  dead  tissue  in  the  body  in  a  state  of  putrefaction^  from  the  presence 
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of  pulre/aclioe  bacilli,  and  that  the  immediate,  cause  of  the  intoxication 
IS  the  absorjAion  of  preformed  ptomaines  from,  such  a  local  focus  of 
putrefaction. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Septic  intoxication  Biifflcient  iu  severity 
to  give  rise  to  grave  general  disturbances  is  usunlly  iuitiiited  by  a  cliilt, 
or  at  least  by  n  sensation  of  cUilliiieas,  followed  by  a  uontiniicd  form  of 
fever,  tlie  temporatiire  rapidly  increasing  to  102°  to  104°  F.,  with  slight 
morning  remissions.  The  character  of  the  pulse  furnishes  the  most  reli- 
able information  in  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  intoxication.  All 
ptomaines  of  pntrefactive  bacteria  exert  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
heart;  lienco  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  furnish  important 
diagnoBtic  and  prognostic  evidences.  The  pulse  is  always  soft  and  com- 
pressible,— qualities  which  indicate  diminished  intra- vascular  pressure, 
resulting  from  an  enfeebled  me  a  tergo.  Complete  loss  of  appetite, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhcea  are  almost  constant  symptoms  in  grave  coses. 
The  tongue  is  usually  furred,  dry,  and,  in  severe  cases,  presents  the 
"dried-beef  "appearance.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  heavily  loailed  with 
urates.  Headache  is  often  complained  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
Delirium,  restlessness,  insomnia,  are  symptoms  which  denote  approach- 
ing danger.  Subsultus,  dilatation  of  pupils,  clammy  perspiration,  livid 
appearance  of  visible  niucoua  merabianes,  low-muttering  deliiiiim,  invol- 
untary discharges,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  fluttering,  and  fteble  pulse 
precede  deatik  from  septic  intoxication.  One  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  detection  of  a  local  focus  of  putrefaction. 
As  the  putrefaction  always  occurs  in  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the 
atmospheric  air,  its  existence  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  intensity  of  the  foetor  of  the  gases  protluccd  by  the  putrefac- 
tive bacteria  varies  greatly,  but  the  smell  is  always  suggestive  of  decom- 
posing meat  or  kitchen  refuse.  The  impression  is  quite  prevalent,  not 
only  among  the  laity,  but  also  in  the  profession,  that  the  local  lesions 
which  cause  septicfemia  always  emit  a  fetid  odor.  This  is  a  rjrave  mis- 
take. Fcetor  is  associatad  with  putrefaction,  and  as  stick  is  suggestive  of 
aaprxmia,  and  not  true  progressive  sepsis.  The  latter  may  be  combined 
with  sapriemia,  but  when  it  occurs  independently  of  this  no  bad  smell 
can  be  detected,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  fatal  form  of  sepsis.  In  reference 
to  the  differential  diagnosis  between  sapnemia,  fermentation  fever,  and 
septic  infection,  it  must  be  remembered  that  septic  intoxication  can  only 
occur  ftom  putrefaction,  and  tlierefore  three  conditions  must  invariably 
Im  present  in  the  etiology  of  this  form  of  sepsis:  1.  Dead  tissue.  2. 
Infection  of  this  dead  tissue  with  putrefactive  bacteria.  3.  A  sufficient 
length  of  time  must  Jiave  elapsed  since  the  injury  or  operation  for  the 
putrefactive  bacteria  to  produce  a  tuxic  quantity  of  ptomaines  to  cause 
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Bymptoms  of  intoxication.  The  dead  tissue  may  lie  a  l>lood-c1ot  In  a 
wound,  around  tlie  fragments  of  a  com|K>und  fracture,  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  uterus ;  it  may  be  tissue  devitalize<l  by  a  trauma,  heat  or  coldf 
tlio  action  of  cliemical  substances,  or  the  action  of  bacteria  other  Uuui 
putrofiictive;  or  it  ni:iy  be  detached,  retained  fragments  of  pbicental 
tissue.  That  sucli  dead  tissue  has  become  the  seat  of  infection  witli 
putrefactive  bacteria  can  be  ascertained  by  the  presence  of  foetor  and 
bubbles  of  gas.  At  tlie  temperature  of  the  body  [lutrefaction  progresses 
very  rapidly  ;  but  a  differential  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made  withoot 
much  difllculty,  between  saprufniia  and  fermentation  fever,  by  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  lietween  the  injury  or  o|)eration  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  fir-»t  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication.  Fermentation  fever 
apptmrs  within  a  few  hours,  cert:iiiily  always  before  the  end  of  the  first 
day,  while  septic  intoxication  from  putrefaction  seldom  begins  before 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  septic  infection  b^n  during 
this  time  it  is  not  r^tteudi-d  by  any  evidences  of  putrefaction. 

Prognosis. — Uncomplicate<l  hapnemia  proves  fatal  by  the  absorption 
of  a  deadly  dose  of  ptoinaines  from  a  local  de|)Ot  of  putrefaction,  and 
the  prognosis  will  therefore  de[)end  uiM>n  the  stage  of  intoxication  and 
the  feasibility  of  the  removal  of  the  infeoteil  dead  tissue  bj  surgical 
treatment.  If  an  etlioient.  radical  treatment  can  be  instituted  at  a  time 
befon*  a  fatal  ih^^e  i/f  toxic  •)u)i«^t:inces  has  reached  the  general  circala- 
tion,  the  pro^rio«in  i*  fa\orable.  A  decom]>osing  blootl-clot  or  detached 
fragment  of  n  [•(n/.-onta  '-an  U.*  re:i'lily  removed  :in<i  the  field  of  oiierat ion 
sterilizi*«l.  TLe  pro'^'Monii  in  !t:ipi;i*mia  cM>mpIic:iting  progressive  gan- 
grene is  ttiw.-»v!j  ^ra'.r.a-;  tli»-  tU-ml  tissue  is  increAseil  by  other  microbes; 
hence  the  Cifi'titiorni  ei«ri.tefl  liv  l^jth  kinds  of  microbes  are  of  a  pro- 
gressive cl»arn./rt«:r. 

Trestmefit.— Tlie  projihyl.irtic  tn?atment  of  sapra^mia  consists  in  the 
reniuvul  of «i*:a^i  r.i^'uf.  |ir»:v>fitinn  of  subsetiuent  extravasation  and  ac- 
cumnlntii/fi  '.f  \»i*b*j*\  hy  rnn-fnl  lui'mosta-^is. — if  necessary,  by  drainage, 
— and  fifiilly  .*f.»-fii,/rtf..i,n.  by  :intis«-ptio  measures,  of  dead  tissue  tha. 
caniiot  \>K  rrtu*>'.ry\  Iiidofi/rmizrition  of  dead  tissue  is  an  excelleot 
meann  of  (,rr:5*:f .  a.r.,.,fi  In  the  extn-jHTitononl  treatment  of  the  stump 
after  •siipra-wa^jfifint  e>r..r(intion  oftiie  iittrus.  the  same  object  is  acc\>Bi- 
plij^hcfi  l.\.  to'i':Uii.j  r.iif  r-iw  '11  r tare  with  .1  solution  of  perchloride  or 
jier^ii  I  (•!»:»  r.r-  i.f  if.,u  .,r  jmir  inrl-olic  *ickl.  Wounds  in  which  dead  tissae 
[^  uii:ivo..j:il.!  j-'f.t.iir-i t  -IpiuM  rilw.-ws  Ih?  treated  bv  drainajre.  After 
ti\Ui[tintii*  *,t  ?t-i.r.i'  ,iir-iiif-itii>n  have  dovelt'pod  early,  radical  treatmeot 
mii-it  lie  p«ir«»ir»i  1  i.t  rr.rirmtrut  ct»mpri-os  tlie  removal  or  sterilixasioa 
iif  thf  lirail  r.iT-ij'-  A  1'-  ••irn|M>"*ing  blood-<'lot  is  to  be  removed  ana  la* 
[juriei  tifK  t!if.r«jti^Li^  ii'ii^ateil  ^>ith  a  solution  of  corrosive  subiimmte,aa»f 
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re-ftccumulation  prevented  by  efflcient  drainage.  In  cases  of  gangrene 
complicated  by  putrid  intoxication,  where  it  is  impoaaibie  to  remove  tlie 
infected  tisaiiea  by  mcclmnicivl  me.isiirea,  and  complete  disinfection  witli- 
out  Buch  B  procedure  cannot  be  elfected,  tlie  best  results  are  obtained  |jy 
permanent  irrigation  witli  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminnm. 
Under  tliia  treatment  tbe  soluble  toxic  substances  are  washed  rnvay  as 
fast  as  tliey  are  formed,  and  sterilization  of  the  soil  for  the  putrefactive 
bacteria  is  gradually  accomplished  by  tbe  satnratioii  of  the  dead  tissue 
with  this  safe  and  efficient  antiseptic  solution.  If  a  suppurating  cavity 
is  the  seat  of  putrefactive  changes,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  Ihi^ 
nutrient  medium  for  putrefactive  bacteria  by  first  washing  out  tbe  cavity 
witli  a  strong  antiseptic  solution,  to  be  followed  by  the  mechanical  re- 
moval of  dead  tissue,  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  dead  granulations,  etc., 
by  means  of  a  sharp  spoon  or  dull  curette,  and  subsequently  by  another 
antiseptic  irrigation.  The  surgical  treatment  of  sapriemia  will  soon 
decide  the  fate  of  the  patient.  If  a  fatal  dose  of  ptomaines  has  reuchi'd 
the  general  circulation  before  an  effort  is  made  to  procure  sterilization 
of  a  local  depot  of  putrefaction  the  local  treatment  will,  of  course,  |U'ove 
unsuccessful  in  preventing  a  fatal  result,  and  the  disease  will  continue 
its  relentless  course  uninfluenced  by  the  treatment.  If,  however,  the  in- 
toxication has  not  progressed  to  this  extent,  efficient  local  treatment  is 
followed  bj-  the  most  brilliant  results.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
sterilization  of  the  local  focus  of  putrefaction  the  temperature  falln  to 
normal,  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller.  If  the  tongue  has  Iwen  dry 
it  soon  becomes  moist ;  if  the  patient  has  been  delirious  conseiousnesa 
returns,  and  the  patient  is  convalescent  in  a  few  days.  The  results  of 
the  antiseptic  local  treatment  in  these  cases  are  the  strong  contiiist  with 
the  useless  and  often  dangerous  internal  administration  of  antipyretics. 
The  treatment  directed  toward  the  disinfection  of  the  local  focus  of 
putrefaction  removes  the  cause  of  the  intoxication,  while  the  antipyretics 
may  effect  a  temporary  reduction  of  the  temperature,  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  diminishing  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  only  add  to  the 
danger  by  diminishing  the  resistance  to  the  action  of  a  depressing  poison. 
The  use  of  antipyretics  in  the  treatment  of  saprcemia  ia  strongly  contra- 
indicated.  All  debilitating  treatment  must  be  carefully  avoided  as  being 
unscientific  and  as  adding  to  the  existing  dangers.  The  be*«t  results  are 
obtained  by  such  local  treatment  by  which  the  further  production  of 
ptomaines  is  prevented,  consequently  by  measures  trhich  meet  the  etin- 
logical  indications.  The  debilitating  effects  of  the  ptomaines  on  the 
heart  are  met  by  the  timely  and  judicious  administration  of  stimulants. 
In  urgent  cases  such  dilfusible  stimulants  as  sulphuric  ether,  camphor, 
and  musk  can  be  administered  with  advantage  aubeutaneously,  in  order 
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to  gain  time  for  the  action  of  remedies  which  will  have  a  more  permanent 
effect  on  the  heart.  Digitalis,  strophanthiis,  strychnia,  and  atropia  in 
small  doses  are  excellent  cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  are  indicated 
in  cases  where  tlie  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  soflb,  denoting  a  feeble 
peripheral  circulation  from  a  weakeneii  heart.  Where  life  is  threatened 
from  syncoi)e  the  patient  is  not  allowed  to  assume  a  sitting  postion,  foi* 
fear  that  Uie  increased  intni-cardiac  pressure  might  result  in  sudden 
death  from  heart-failure. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  pulse,  and  at  sufficiently  short  intervals  to 
maintain  this  effect  without  interruption.  Brandy  or  whisky,  in  doseb 
of  an  ounce  every  two  hours,  diluted  with  water,  are  most  to  be  reliea 
upon,  but  champagne,  Greek  sherry,  or  Reich's  Tokayer  are  excellent 
substitutes.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable  or  the  symptoms  are  less  urgent. 
concentrate<i  liquid  food,  like  beef-tea,  milk,  and  eggnogg,  must  be  g^ven 
at  regular  intervals  to  assist  the  action  of  stimulants  in  sustaining  the 
heart's  action  until  sufficient  time  has  been  gained  for  the  elimination  of 
the  ptomaines. 

(o)  Progressive  Septio»mia. — This  is  the  septic  infection  of  modem 
authors,  and  differs  from  septic  intoxication  in  that  it  is  caused  not  by 
putrefactive  bacteria,  but  by  microlKJS  which  enter  the  circulation  from 
some  local  septic  focus,  and  which  retain  their  capacit}*  of  reproduction 
in  the  blood.  It  is  called  progressive  sepsis,  hocnuse,  onl}'  too  often, 
it  is  not  followed  by  any  ahatement  of  the  symptoms,  as  the  essential 
cause  has  passed  beyond  the  wtwh  of  any  local  treatment,  and  goes  on 
increasinjr  in  the  Mood  until  it  destroys  the  patient.  The  intoxication 
in  this  form  of  itrpsis  is  not  only  cani<e(i  lnj  ptomaineA  which  are  produced 
at  the  primary  neat  of  infection^  but  ptomaines  are  also  produced  in  the 
blood  by  the  micr<fl>es  which  it  contains. 

True  progressive  sepsis  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  septic 
microorganisms  into  the  tissues,  where  the}'  multiply  and,  later,  reach 
the  blood,  where  mural  implantation  and  capillary  thromlK)sis  take 
place,  which  directly  interfere  with  the  projwr  nutrition  and  function 
of  important  organs,  and  where  the  septic  intoxication  is  caused  b}-  the 
formation  of  ptomaines,  both  in  the  blood  and  living  tissues.  For  this 
form  of  sepsis  Neelsen  has  snirgeste<l  the  name  of  *'  acute  mycosis  of 
the  blood,"  to  distinguish  it  from  putrid  intoxication,  which  we  have 
just  describeil,  and  which  Neelsen  calls  *'  toxic  mycosis  of  the  blood," 
in  which  few  or  no  microbes  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  in  which  death 
is  due  exclusively  to  the  absorption  of  preformed  toxic  substances  from 
a  putrefying  depot. 

Causes. — Klebs  discovered  and  described  a  microbe,  the  miLrosporon 
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neplit-iini,  iviiich  lie  believed  whb  tlie  specifiL-  ciinae  of  septic  proeeasea, 
bm  recTiit  researches  seem  to  prove  tlmt  the  pus-microbes  are  the  most 
freqiicnl  cause  or  progressive  sepsis.  Tlie  pus-microbes  either  reach  the 
circulation  directly  by  permeating  the  vessel-wail,  or  they  enter  by  a 
more  indirect  route,  through  the  lymphatic  channels.  The  latter  mode 
of  inTection  gives  rise  to  the  most  acute  and  fatal  form  of  sepsis.  In 
many  cases  of  septic  infection  the  presence  of  lymphangitis  can  he 
demonstrated  during  life,  and  by  examination  after  death.  A  few  years 
ago  Bergmann  advanced  the  theory  that  in  septictemia  microorganisms 
enter  tiie  colorless  blood-corpuBcles,  and  by  multiplicntinn  within  them 
cause  their  dissolution,  a  process  during  which  the  fibrin-geneiators  are 
elaborated, — an  occurrence  ending  in  intra-vascular  coagulation  and 
capillary  embolism.  In  Koch's  septicsemia  in  mice  snch  a  chain  of 
pathological  conditions  can  be  readily  demonstrated,  but  in  many  cases 
of  fatal  sepsis  in  man  the  microbes  found  in  the  blood  are  few,  no  de- 
struction of  leucocytes  can  be  shown  to  Lave  occurred,  and  extravasations 
and  capillary  embolism  are  absent;  hence  death  cannot  be  attributed  to 
fibrin  intoxication.  In  such  instances  we  can  only  asxiime  the  presence 
of  a  soluble  ptomaine  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  entire  body  and 
destroys  life  by  its  toxic  properties.  The  formation  of  pus  at  the  primary 
scat  of  infection  is  not  necessary  in  the  causation  of  septiciemia  by  pti^- 
microbes.  Septic  infection  is  as  liable  to  take  place  from  wounds  that 
do  not  suppurate  as  from  suppurating  wonnds.  Why  a  wound  infected 
witli  pus  micrabes  should  give  rise  to  progressive  sepsis  in  one  individual, 
and  suppuration  or  suppuration  and  pyeemia  in  anotlier,  docs  not  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation  at  the  present  time. 

Rinne  has  shown  that  diminution  of  tlie  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
tissues  at  the  seat  of  infection  pinys  an  important  imrt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  septic  processes.  If  the  pus-microbes  are  rapidly  absorbed, 
destroyed  in  the  hlood,  or  removed  by  elimination,  septic  iullammation 
is  prevented.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  local  conditions  are  such  that 
the  microbes  remain  in  the  tissues,  and  by  their  rapid  multiplicatiou 
produce  a  large  amount  of  soluble  toxincs,  which,  when  they  reach  the 
blood,  nut  only  produce  intoxication,  bnt  prepare  the  blood  and  tissues 
for  the  localization  and  reproduction  of  the  microbes  at  points  distant 
from  the  primary  seat  of  the  infection,  the  pathogenic  effect  of  the 
microbes  on  the  tissues  at  the  priraiiry  seat  of  infection  dimiuislies  their 
power  of  resistance,  and  the  microbes  either  enter  the  blood-vessels 
directly  or  through  the  lymphatics.  Experimentally  it  has  been  shown 
that  if  a  large  qiinntitj-  of  pus-microbes  is  introduced  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  or  directly  into  the  circulation,  death  results  from  sepsis  before 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  elapsed  for  the  pus-microbes  tu  produce 
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the  histological  changes  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  pus. 
These  experiments  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the /act  that,  in  man^  infec- 
tion vrith  pus-microbes  causes  progressive  sepsis,  if  a  large  quantity  of 
pus-microbes  is  introduced  into  tissues  debilitated  by  a  trauma,  antecedent 
pathological  conditions,  or  the  action  of  preformed  ptomaines.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  pus-microbes  are  reproduced  with  great  rapidity 
at  the  primary  focus  of  infection,  enter  the  circulation  before  suppu- 
ration has  liad  time  to  develop,  and  produce  a  complexus  of  symptoms 
and  a  series  of  pathological  changes  characteristic  of  progressive 
sepsis. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — TIic  most  typical  clinical  picture  of 
progressive  sepsis  is  produced  in  cases  of  septic  peritonitis,  dissection 
wounds,  puerperal  septicaemia,  and  acute  multiple  osteomyelitis.  In  septic 
peritonitis,  after  laparotomy  or  penetrating  wounds  of  the  alxlomen,  the 
septic  inflammation,  as  a  rule,  develops  within  the  flrst  forty-eight  hours, 
and  with  it  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  septicaemia  appear.  In 
puerperal  sepsis  and  the  gravest  form  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis, 
the  septic  symptoms  often  overshadow  the  primary  disease  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  is  entirely  overlooked.  Dissection  wounds  often  prove 
fatal  from  septic  infection,  which  spreads  from  the  wound  along  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  finally  becomes  general  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation.  Septic  infection  from  an  accidental  or 
operative  wound  can  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  seldom 
occurs  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day,  unless  the  infection  has  taken 
place  after  the  first  dressing.  Like  all  other  acute  infectious  processes, 
septicairaia  is  ushered  in  by  a  more  or  less  pronounced  chill,  or  at  least 
a  subjective  sensation  of  chilliness,  which  may  be  repeated  during  the 
first  twent^'-four  hours.  The  chill  is  never  so  pronounced  as  in  pyaemia, 
and  does  not  return  with  the  same  regularity  and  intensity  as  in  that 
affection.  The  chill  announces  the  termination  of  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, and  is  promptly  followed  by  symptoms  of  reaction  which,  in  their 
severity,  arc  ])roportionate  to  the  intensity  and  gravity  of  the  attack. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  disease  is  a  profound  pros- 
tration, which  may  be  well  marked  a  few  hours  after  the  beginning  of 
the  attack.  If  septicaemia  follow  an  operation,  or  a  severe  accident,  it 
is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  pronounced  loss 
of  strength  should  be  attributed  to  shock,  the  use  of  an  anesthetic,  or 
the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  septicaemia.  One  of  the  most  delusive 
s^-mptoms  is  the  utter  indifference  of  the  patient,  not  only  as  to  his  own 
grave  condition,  but  to  all  of  his  surroundings.  This  apathy  is  a  char- 
acteristic symptom  of  profound  septic  intoxication.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  no  pain,  assures  the  physician  and  friends  that  he  is  feeling 
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well,  sLowB  nbaoliitely  no  nnxiety  coiiceining  his  own  fiite,  and  does 
not  conipriihend  the  anxiety  of  tliose  around  him.  Drowsiness,  bordt-i"- 
iiig  nlmost  on  stupor,  is  fiequently  oliserved.  Tlie  fnce  presents  :t 
pale  or  nshj'-giay  color,  and  in  advanced  onHes  it  presents  a  yellowish, 
icteric  tint,  Imt  t!ie  sclerotica  always  retains  its  white  oolor.  In  the 
beginning  of  tbe  attack  the  pulse  ranges  between  80  and  90,  but  becomes 
rapid,  small,  and  compressible  as  tbe  intoxication  and  capillai-y  obstruc- 
tion progress.  The  character  of  the  pulse  is  of  great  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  importance.  If  tbe  pulse  within  a  short  time  reach  a  fre- 
quency of  140,  and  imparts  the  sensation  as  though  tiie  artery  were  only 
half  filled  with  blood,  it  is  a  symptom  which  forebodes  immediate  danger. 
The  temperature  is  variable.  A  subnormal  teni|)er;iture,  with  a  rapid, 
feeble  pulse,  indicates  a  grave  and  probably  fatal  form  of  sepsis.  If  the 
temperature  is  at  flrst  only  slightly  increased,  but  gradually  rises  to  103° 
or  104°  F.,  it  denotes  progressive  sepsis.  A  high  tempei-ature  and  a 
firm  pnlse,  not  exceeding  120  beats  to  the  minute,  are  indications  of  less 
serious  import  than  a  low  temperature  with  a  rapid,  feeble  pnlae.  The 
eyes  are  sunken,  often  sutlused  with  an  abundant  secretion  from  the 
conjunctiva.  Tbe  features  present  a  stolid  appearance,  without  any 
expression  of  intelligence.  Capillary  oozing  at  tlie  primary  seat  of 
infection  ia  a  common  occurrence,  and  capillary  hBemorrhage  underneath 
the  akin  and  visible  mucous  membranes  is  frequently  observed.  Vom- 
iting and  diarrhcea  are  often  present  from  the  beginning,  and  in  rapidly 
fatal  cases  remain  as  persistent  symptoms,  in  spite  of  measures  Chat  may 
be  employed  to  subdue  tliem.  The  discharges  from  the  bowelH  are  often 
stained  with  blood.  The  urine,  as  a  rule,  is  scanty  and  loaded  with 
urates. 

Billroth  places  great  importance  upon  the  appearance  of  the  tongue. 
The  tongue  is  always  coated ;  in  grave  cases  it  is  pointed  at  tbe  tip,  its 
margins  are  red,  while  the  dorsal  surface  is  dry  and  covered  with  a  dry, 
often  almost  black,  crust.  Return  of  moistui-e  is  always  a  favorable  omen. 
Great  thirst  and  complete  loss  of  appetite  are  always  present.  Delirium 
is  a  frequent,  but  not  a  constant,  symptom.  If  the  case  progress  to  a 
fatal  termination,  tbe  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  respira- 
tions become  shallow  and  labored,  the  face  presents  a  cyanotic  hue,  the 
surface  is  bathed  with  a  clammy  perspiration,  the  extremities  become 
cold,  and  death  finally  is  caused  from  heart-failure.  In  the  differential 
diagnosis  it  is  important  to  remember  fermentation  fever,  septic  intoxi- 
cation, typhoid  fever,  internal  sepsis,  and  acute  midtiple  suppurative 
osteomyelitis.  Progressive  aepticiemia  always  has  a  stage  of  incubation  ; 
that  is,  a  certain  length  of  time  intervenes  between  the  time  infection 
occurred  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease.     This  period  of  incubation 
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may  terminate  at  tbe  end  of  a  few  hours  and  it  may  be  prolonged  to 
four  days,  according  to  the  number  of  pus-microbes  introduced  and  the 
anatomical  structure  and  ph^'siological  properties  of  the  tissues  primarily 
infected.  Fermentation  fever  follows  an  injury  or  operation  within  a  few 
hours,  and  never  occurs  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours.  In 
fermentation  fever  the  maximum  symptoms  appear  at  once,  and  the  force 
of  the  pulse  and  strength  of  the  patient  remain  unimpaired.  Fermenta- 
tion fever  seldom  lasts  for  more  than  one  or  two  days,  while  in  progres- 
sive sepsis  the  symptoms  become  aggravated  as  the  infection  increases. 
In  putrid  intoxication  the  maximum  symptoms  are  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction into  the  blood  of  preformed  soluble  toxic  substances  from  a 
depot  of  putrefaction.  Evidences  of  putrefaction  in  an\^  part  of  tiie 
body  would  speak  in  favor  of  septic  intoxication,  while,  if  septic  infec- 
tion exist  at  the  same  time,  it  must  he  regarded  not  in  tlie  light  of  a 
cause,  but  as  a  complication.  T3'phoid  fever  is  preceded  by  a  well- 
marked  prodromal  stage  which  is  absent  in  septic  infection.  Tlie  erup- 
tion in  typhoid  fever  is  characteristic,  while  the  eruption  which  is 
sometimes  seen  in  progressive  sepsis  closely  resembles  the  rash  of  scar- 
latina, and  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  pus-microbes  in  the  superficial 
lymphatic  vessels.  Internal  sepsis  is  usually  preceded  by  a  septic  phar- 
yngitis, and  frequently  attended  by  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Acute  mul- 
tiple osteomyelitis,  the  cause  of  fatal  septic  infection,  can  he  recognized 
by  searching  for  points  of  tenderness  in  the  localities  attacked  most  fre- 
quently by  this  disease.  The  final  diagnosis  of  septic  infection  must  be 
based  upon  the  existence  of  an  infection-atrium,  through  which  pus- 
microbes  have  entered  the  tissues,  and  from  which  they  have  reached  the 
general  circulation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  progressive  septicemia  is  always 
grave.  In  cases  where  pus-microbes  exist  in  large  numbers  at  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  infection,  and  reach  the  general  circulation  with  great 
rapidity,  and  meet  with  conditions  favorable  for  their  reproduction, 
death  is  inevitable  in  spite  of  the  most  energetic  local  and  general  treat- 
ment. The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  if  infection  has  taken  place  from 
a  locality  amenable  to  thorough  local  disinfection,  if  this  is  practiced 
upon  the  first  appeamnce  of  symptoms,  as  this  treatment  prevents  fur- 
ther ingress  of  pus-microbes  into  the  circulation.  The  existence  of  mul- 
tiple points  of  metastatic  inflammation  renders  a  recovery  improbable. 
Delirium,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  subnormal  temperature,  dry  tongue, 
persistent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  all  unfavorable  symptoms  from  a 
prognostic  stand-point.  Capillary  hflBmorrh.*iges  distant  from  the  primary 
infection-atrium  are  infallible  indications  of  progressive  sepsis,  and 
their  existence  warrants  a  most  unfavorable  prognosis.      Progressive 
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sepsis  may  cause  death  in  twelve  hours,  nnd  in  fntal  cases  life  is  seldom 
prolonged  for  more  than  one  week. 

Pathology  Bnd  Morbid  Anatomy, — In  rapidly-fatal  cases  of  progres- 
aive  seplic  infection,  the  absence  of  gross  macroscopical  pathological 
changes  is  a  cliai'ncleristic  feature  of  this  disease.  In  such  insttinces 
even  the  most  careful  search  for  tangible  lesions  will  result  negatively. 
Cloudy  swelling  of  the  parenchyma  of  internal  organs  indicates  the 
existence  of  coaftulatiun  necrosis,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  ptoinainea 
of  the  pus-microbes.  Pns-microhes  have  been  frequently  found  in 
septic  blood.  Hiemorrhagic  extravasations  into  organs,  and  more  par- 
ticularly underneath  serous  and  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  are 
frequently  present.  The  blood  presents  almost  :l  black  color,  and  shows 
little  or  no  tendency  to  coagulate.  The  lymphatics  interposed  between 
the  primary  seat  of  infection  and  the  blood-vessels  are  frequently  found 
in  a  state  of  septic  inflammation.  The  wound  through  which  infection 
has  taken  place  may  present  but  sliglit  or  no  gross  anatomical  changes. 
The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  the  pulpa  softened  to  the  consistency  of  a 
hlood-clot.  Thrombosis  and  embolism  are  alisent.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  capillary  vessels  everywhere  present  all  the  evidences  of  a 
septic  inflammation.  The  soluble  ptomaines  in  the  blood  produce  coagu- 
lation necrosis  of  the  intima,  which  determines  mural  implantation  of 
the  pus-microbes  and  the  colorless  corpuscles  and  results  in  capillary 
hy])eriemia  and  congestion.  In  some  places  alteration  of  the  capillary 
wall  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  rhexis.  The 
moat  impoi-tant  microscopical  changes  in  the  tissues  and  organs,  in 
patients  who  have  died  of  sepsis,  are  the  patliological  conditions  within 
and  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  capillary  vessels  tliat  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  multiple  foci  of  metastatic  inflammation,  which  characterize 
clinically  and  pathologically  progressive  sepsis.  If  life  is  prolonged  for 
n  sufficient  length  of  time,  these  foci  become  the  centre  of  a  suppura- 
tive inflammation.  Slight  effusions  into  the  large  serous  cavities  are 
frequently  found. 

Treatment. — The  antiseptic  measures  which  have  been  described  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds  are  the  best  and  only  known  means  of  effective 
propiiylaxis  against  sei)tic  infection.  Any  method  or  methods  of  treat- 
ment which  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  prevention  of  suppuration  will 
be  found  efllcient  in  preventing  septic  infection.  As  retention  of 
wound-secretion  is  one  of  the  important  etiological  conditions  in  the 
causation  of  septic  infection  in  wounds  that  are  not  completely  aseptic, 
drainage  should  he  employed  in  all  cases  where  an  accumulation  of  the 
primary  wound-secretion  is  to  lie  feared.  As  septic  infection  is  just  as 
liaMe  to  occur  through  a  amalt  aa  a  large  woiind,  the  mogt  ipaigniflcant 
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injury  should  be  treated  upon  the  strictest  and  most  pedantic  antiseptic 
precautions.  If,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  symptoms  of  septic 
infection  appear  after  an  injury  or  operation,  no  time  should  be  lost  by 
the  useless  administration  of  antipyretics,  in  the  vain  ho|)e  that  by 
reducing  the  temperature  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  be  improved, 
but  the  first  and  essential  object  of  treatment  should  be  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  fever  by  resorting  to  secondary  disinfection.  All  sutures 
must  be  removed  and  every  portion  of  the  wound  rendered  accessible  to 
local  treatment.  Extravasated  blood  and  necrosed  shreds  of  tissue 
must  be  removed,  when  the  wound  is  to  be  irrigated  with  a  1-to-lOOO  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  after  which  it  is  dried  and  the  wliole  surface 
brushed  with  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  After  another 
irrigation  and  after  drying  the  surface  again,  a  thin  film  of  iodoform  is 
applied,  and  then  the  wound  is  tamponed  with  iodoform  gauze  and 
dressed  antiseptically.  Such  a  wound  should  never  be  re-sutured  until 
the  local  and  general  83'mptonis  indicate  that  it  has  been  rendered 
completely  aseptic.  If  this  secondary  disinfection  prove  unsuccessful, 
recourse  should  l>e  had  to  permanent  irrigation  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  acetate  of  aluminnm.  Secondary  disinfection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
in  cases  of  septic  peritonitis  after  laparotom}^  has  so  far  not  proved 
very  satisfactory,  but  as  it  is  the  only  recourse  in  dealing  with  such 
desperate  eases,  that  without  it  would  surely  run  a  fatal  course  in  a 
sliort  time,  it  should  never  be  neglected.  A  number  of  the  sutures 
near  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  are  removed  with  blunt  instrnnients, 
the  margins  of  the  wound  are  separated,  and  the  abdominal  cavit}'  is 
flushed  with  warm  salicylated  water  until  the  fluid  returns  perfectly 
clear.  The  end  of  the  rubber  tube  attached  to  the  irrigator  must  be 
inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stream  will  reach  the  most  depend- 
ent portions  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  lienceit  is  inserted  into  the  deep- 
est portion  of  the  pelvis,  and  when  this  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
has  been  tlioronglily  washed  out  the  Innibar  regions  are  dealt  with  in 
a  similjir  manner.  After  the  irrigation  has  been  completed,  the  patient 
is  turned  upon  the  face,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  fluid  by  gravita- 
tion. A  large  glass  drain  is  then  inserted  and  its  opening  closed  with 
salicylated  cotton,  after  which  the  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  end  of  the  tube  remains  accessible  to  the  removal  of 
fluid  by  aspiration  as  often  as  circumstances  may  require.  In  progres- 
sive sepsis,  following  in  the  course  of  progressive  gangrene  of  a  limb, 
amputation  will  become  necessary  if  secondary  disinfection  and  perma- 
nent irrigation  have  proved  of  no  avail  in  arresting  the  septic  infection. 
The  general  treatment  of  septic  infection  is  the  same  as  has  been  advised 
in  cases  of  septic  intoxication. 
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The  general  treatment  of  sepsis  consists  in  the  employment  of 
stimulants,  notably  alcohol  and  strychnia,  not  in  measured  doses,  but  in 
quantities  which  will  produce  the  desired  result. 

INTESTINAL   SEPSIS. 

The  subject  of  intestinal  sepsis,  in  connection  with  the  bacillus  coli 
communis,  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  on  the  part  of  bacteriologists,  physicians,  and  surgeons. 
Intestinal  infection  may  be  limited  to  the  absorption  of  the  toxins  of 
pathogenic  bacteria,  wlien  it  is  called  intestinal  toxaemia,  enterosepsis 
(Billroth),  enteritis  septica  (Qussenbauer),  or  it  mny  be  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous character  when  the  bacteria  enter  the  general  circulation  from 
the  intestinal  mucous  surface.  Karlinski  fed  animals  with  milk  infected 
with  staphylococcus  aureus.  Among  fort3*-eight  experiments  he  found 
six  times  geneml  infection  with  swelling  and  redness  of  the  intestinal 
mucosa,  while  the  faeces  and  the  blood  both  showed  the  same  cocci.  Five 
times  he  found  suppurative  parotitis  without  intestinal  lesions;  seven- 
teen times,  acute  and  fatal  diarrhoea;  eight  times,  general  infection  with 
metastatic  abscess.  Aside  from  these  experiments,  there  are  numerous 
other  observations,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  most  common  microbe 
of  tiie  intestinal  canal,  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  may  enter  the  general 
circulation  and,  becoming  localized  in  distant  parts,  cause  suppuration. 
In  tills  way  are  to  be  explained  the  abscesses  in  the  liver  which  accom- 
pany or  follow  dysentery',  and  in  which  living  microbes  have  been 
described  by  Eartulis,  Osier,  and  others.  Constipation  is  not  an  essen- 
tial condition  in  the  production  of  intestinal  toxsemia  and  sepsis,  as,  in 
some  cases,  for  reasons  which  at  present  cannot  be  explained,  these  con- 
ditions are  associated  with  diarrhoea. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Pyjemia. 

Pyemia,  or  pyohsemia,  is  a  general  disease  caused  by  the  entrance 
into  tiic  circulation  of  pus  or  some  of  its  component  parts,  characterized 
by  recurring  chills,  an  intermittent  form  of  fever,  and  the  occurrence 
of  metastatic  abscesses.  Although  this  disease  was  known  a  long  time 
l>eforc  Piorry  applied  to  it  the  name  it  still  bears,  its  intimate  relation- 
ship to  suppurative  processes  was  first  pointed  out  by  this  surgeon. 
Piorry  maintained  that,  as  the  name  implies,  pyaemia  is  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  pus  into  the  blood.  Virchow,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  no  pus  is  found  in  the  blood  of  pya^mic  patients,  and  that  the  sec- 
ondary or  metastatic  abscesses  are  not  true  abscesses  resulting;  from  the 
accumulation  of  pus  derived  from  the  blood,  but  that  they  are  the  result 
of  embolic  processes,  puriform  softening,  inflammation,  and  suppuration 
around  the  blocked  vessels.  Recent  bacteriological  investigations  have 
shown  that  Piorry's  views  are  so  far  correct  in  that  pus  is  produced 
within  blood-vessels  by  the  entrance  of  pus-microbes  into  the  circula- 
tion. As  a  wound  complication  pyaemia  can  only  occur  after  suppura- 
tion has  taken  place  in  a  wound,  and,  as  a  complication  of  non-traumatic 
lesions,  it  can  only  develop  in  the  course  of  suppurative  affections.  The 
great  prevalence  of  pynemia  in  overcrowded  and  badly-ventilated  hoe- 
pitals,  during  the  time  before  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  came 
into  use,  gave  rise  to  a  general  belief  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  spe- 
cific cause,  and  ever  since  bacteriology  became  a  science  diligent  search 
has  been  made  to  discover  the  specific  microbe.  Since  the  discover}''  of 
the  microbes  of  suppuration,  new  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  this  disease.  Bacteriological  examinations  of  pyeemic 
products  have  shown  that  one  or  more  kinds  of  pus-microbes  are  alwa3's 
present,  thus  establishing  the  direct  relationship  which  exists  between  a 
suppurating  process  in  some  part  of  the  bod}'  and  the  development  of 
metastatic  or  pya»mic  abscesses.  Clinical  experience  has  only  corrobo- 
rated the  scientific  investigations  of  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
shown  that  the  frequency  of  pycemia  has  heen  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  lesser  frequency  of  suppurative  inllaiinnation  under  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  wounds  and  suppurating  lesious.  We  are  jtistified,  upop 
the  basis  of  well-established    facts,  in  claiming  that  pya?mia  is  not  a 
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disease  per  ae,  but  tlint  its  occurrence  depends  upon  an  estonsion  of  a 
suppurative  process  from  tlie  primary  seat  of  infection,  and  siippiiration 
ill  distant  organs  by  the  transportation  of  emboli  infected  with  pns- 
microbea  through  the  systemic  circulation.  The  distant,  or  metastatic, 
abscesses  contain  the  same  microbes  which  are  found  in  the  wound- 
secretions,  or  in  the  abscess  from  which  the  general  purulent  infection 
took  place.  Experiments  liave  sliown  that  a  culture  of  pus-microbes 
from  a  furuncle  may  produce  pytemia  in  animals,  and  tliat  the  microbes 
cultivated  from  a  pyiemic  abscess,  when  injected  under  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal, may  cause  only  a  localized  suppurative  inflammation  without  any 
general  symptoms. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL    RESEARCHES. 

While  the  direct  relationship  esisting  between  suppuration  and  py- 
emia was  well  understood  clinically  for  a  long  time,  it  was  left  for  Klcbs 
to  demonstrate  for  the  first  time  the  direct  connection  of  the  pyiemic 
processes  with  tlie  presence  of  specific  microl>cs.  In  his  researclies  into 
the  nature  of  this  disease  during  the  Franco- Prussian  war  in  IHTO,  he 
discovered  in  the  pytemic  products  certain  microai^anisms  which  he 
called  micrococci  of  pyasmin.  He  found  that  these  microlies  always 
arranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  colonies  or  groups  whicli  he  termed 
zoUgltBa.  He  found  this  microbe  invariably  present,  notably  at  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  infection,  but  also  in  tlie  most  distant  organs, — whei'cver, 
indeed,  pathological  changes  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Pasteur,  in  studying  the  puerperal  form  of  pyiemia,  discovered  a  chain 
C(H!Cus  which  undoubtedly  was  identical  witli  the  stieptococcus  pyogenes, 
hut  which  lie  ealleil  microbi^  len  chaftelel.  Hueter  and  Vogt  found  a 
micros I'gan ism  iu  pyiemic  products  which  they  include  among  the  mo- 
nads, Bunlon-Sauderaon  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  the  essential 
luicrubic  cause  of  pyiemia  in  the  shajie  of  a  "  dumb^ll  ehaped  (/em" 
which  in  all  proliability  was  a  staphyiococciia. 

Scliiillcr  examined  the  contents  of  metastatic  joint  affections  in  12 
cases  of  puerperal  pytemia,  and  invariably  found  pus-microbes.  Rosen- 
Ijacli  investigated  6  cases  of  typical  pytemia  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  microlies  present  in  the  pyjemic  products.  He  found 
tlie  streptococcus  pyogenes  present  in  the  blood,  and  metastatic  deposits 
ill  5  of  them;  in  2  of  these  cases  staphylococci  were  also  present, 
although  fewer  in  number.  In  only  1  of  tliem  he  found  staphylococci 
aloue,  and  this  case  recovered.  Pawlowsky  made  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  the  pus  of  mt'tastatic  absceascH  in  5  cases  of  pyainiin.  In 
4  cases  he  found  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  in  the  fifth 
case,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  th«  joint  complications,  lie 
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found  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  He  believes  that  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  is  the  usual  cause  of  pyaemia,  and  esi)ecially  of  that 
form  characterize<l  by  multiple  al)sces8es  in  the  internal  organs.  Large 
cultures  of  this  coccus  suspended  in  water  and  injecte<l  subcutaneous]^- 
in  rabbits  caused  death,  and  at  the  necroi)sy  multiple  nltscesses  were 
found.  He  maintains  that  pj'semia  in  man  occurs  when  disturbances  in 
the  circulation  are  present,  so  that  floating  cocci  find  favorable  points  for 
localization  within  the  blood-vessels.  He  created  such  disturliances 
artificially  in  animals  by  making  intra-venous  injections  of  cinnaliar, 
with  the  result  that  Ihe  gmnuLir  material  determineil  loenlization  of  the 
microl^es  which  were  introdiiceil  into  the  circulation. 

Besser  examined  bacteriologically  blood,  pus,  and  parenchymatous 
fluid  from  organs  in  23  cases  of  p^'semia.  lii  8  cases  the  staphylococci 
albi  and  aurci  were  found  ;  in  14,  streptococci ;  and  in  I ,  streptococci  and 
staphylococci  simultaneously.  The  microbes  were  discovered  during  the 
patient's  life  in  pus  in  every  one  of  20  cases  examine<l ;  in  blood,  in  11 
of  12;  and  in  parenchymatous  serum,  in  1.  After  death,  in  pus,  in  17 
of  17  ;  in  blood,  4  of  9;  and  in  organs,  9  of  14.  Besser's  predecessors 
described  23  additional  cases  of  pyaemia,  in  14  of  which  staplij-lococci 
-i/ere  found  ;  in  7,  streptococci.  Total,  46  cases :  in  22,  staphylococci ;  in 
21,  streptococci;  in  3.  both.  Besser  was  unable  to  detect  the  slightest 
morphological  or  pathogenic  difference  between  the  microbes  of  suppu- 
ration and  those  of  pyaeniin. 

Okinschitz  made  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  pus- 
micro  l)es  and  pyjeniia  the  subject  of  bacteriological  investigation.  He 
found  that  p^^iemic  blood  invariably  contained  either  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes  or  the  staph^'lococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  demonstrated  bj' 
cultivation  and  ordinarj'  microscopical  examination.  As  the  haemic 
microbes  seldom  show  an}"  signs  of  fission,  as  compared  with  the  bacteria 
at  the  primary  focus,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  reproduction  takes 
place  mainl}'  in  the  pus,  and  not  in  the  blood ;  hence  the  great  impor- 
tance of  thorough  disinfection  and  destruction  of  primary  foci.  The 
number  of  microbes  in  the  circulating  blood  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
the  gravity  of  the  disease.  If  they  are  abundant,  even  in  the  absence 
of  metastases  in  internal  organs,  the  prognosis  is  grave,  and  if  scanty, 
even  if  metastatic  foci  are  present,  the  prospects  of  a  favorable  termi- 
nation are  better. 

Pysmia  in  Rabbits. — Koch  produced  pyaemia  artificial!}'  in  rabbits 
by  injecting  putrid  fluids.  A  piece  of  a  mouse's  skin,  about  a  square 
centimetre  in  size,  was  macerated  for  two  days  in  30  grammes  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  a  syrlngeful  of  this  fiuid  was  injected  subcutaneously 
into  the  back  of  a  rabbit.     Two  days  the  animal  remained  apparently 
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well,  then  it  began  tu  cat  less,  became  gradually  weaker,  and  died  one 
hundred  and  five  ham's  after  the  injection.  An  extensive  subcutaneous 
abscesa  tvas  found  at  the  sent  of  injection.  In  the  abdominal  wall  the 
yellowish  inlittration  extended  in  parts  through  the  niuacles  and  even  to 
the  peritonenm.  The  peritoneal  surface  presented  evidences  of  inflam- 
mation. The  iiitealines  were  adherent,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  con- 
tained n  small  quantity  of  tnrbid  fluid.  The 
liver  allowed  on  section  gray,  wedge-shaped 
patches.  In  the  lungs  infarcts  the  size  of  a  pea 
were  found.  A  syringeful  of  blood  taken  from 
the  heart  of  this  animal  was  now  injected  un- 
der the  skin  of  the  back  of  a  second  rabbit. 
The  second  animal  died  in  forty  hours,  and  at 
the  necropsy  nearly  the  same  pathological  con- 
ditions were  found,  only  that  the  peritonitis 
was  less  advanced.  Further  experiments 
showed  tliat  ^u  drop  of  pytemic  blood  proved 
fatal  in  mljbits  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
hours.  AH  subsequent  experiments  proved 
that  the  less  the  quantity  of  blood  injected  the 
longer  the  time  which  elapsetl  before  death 
occurred,  bnt  where  the  quantity  was  reduced 
to  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  drop  no  i-esult 
followed.  On  microscopic  examination  cocci 
wyre  found  in  great  nnmliers  everywhere 
throughout  the  body,  and  more  especially  in 
the  parts  which  had  undergone  alterations 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  description  of  the  microbe  found  cor- 
responds with  the  staphylococcus.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  microbes  to  the  blood-vessels  could 
be  seen  best  in  the  renal  capillaries  (Fig.  1S5). 

_    a  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  at  C,  is  a  dense 

deposit  of  mifrococci  adherent  to  the  wall,  .ind 
inclosing  in  its  substance  a  number  of  red  blood -corpuscles.  The  capillary 
stasis  is  either  due  Lo  the  power  of  the  microl>csof  Causing  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  to  which  tliey  adhere,  to  stick  together,  or  their  property  of  |iro- 
ducing  in  their  immediate  vicinity  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  cause 
thrombosis.  The  microbes  were  found  so  arranged  that  they  inclosed 
red  blood-corpuscles  iu  the  capillary  vessels  of  all  the  organs  examined, 
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as,  for  example,  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  lungs.  Koch  believes  that  the 
large  metastatic  deposits  in  the  liver  and  in  the  lungs  do  not  arise  by 
gradual  growth  of  a  mass  of  micrococci,  as  in  Fig.  125,  but  by  the  arrest 
of  large  groups  and  of  the  clots  associated  with  them ;  in  other  words, 
b}'  true  embolism.  In  the  metastatic  deposits  an  extensive  development 
of  micrococci  occurs,  and  these  are  not  confined  to  the  vessels,  but 
invade  the  neighboring  tissues.  In  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  micrococci 
were  not  found  in  large  masses,  but  isolated,  in  pairs  or  in  small 
groups. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  abscess  he  detected  the  microbes  in  the  walls 
of  veins,  and  their  passage  through  these  into  the  interior  of  the  vessels 
could  be  readily  discerned  in  many  places.  As  Koch  has  pointed  out, 
the  microbe  of  pj^semia  in  rabbits,  which  is  a  pus-microbe,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  increases  their  viscosity  and 
they  form  larger  or  small  coagula  in  the  blood.  They  can  thus  no 
longer  pass  through  the  minute  capillary  net-work,  but  are  arrested  in 
the  smaller  vessels.  From  the  point  of  infection  fresh  micrococci  pass 
constantl3'  into  the  blood,  and  also  individual  micrococci  will  become 
detached  from  these  small  thrombi  and  emboli,  and  mix  with  the  blood- 
stream. As  the  microbes  are  constantly  being  deposited  by  mural  im- 
plantation, their  number  in  the  circulating  blood  always  remains  relatively 
small.  Klein  described  a  micrococcus  of  pyaemia  in  mice.  Certain 
cocci  which  were  present  in  pork  proved  fatal  to  mice  in  about  a  week, 
producing  both  purulent  inflammation  at  the  point  of  injection  and 
metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  Inoculations  in  the  same  si)ecie8  of 
animal  with  pyaeniic  products  reproduced  the  disease  in  a  typical  manner. 
Pawlowsk}*  found  that  by  simultaneous  injection  of  sterilized  cinnabar, 
and  of  cultivation  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  into  the  circula- 
tion, he  produced  abscesses  in  various  organs — in  fact,  the  typical  picture 
of  pyiemia.  The  presence  of  particles  of  foreign  bodies  rendered 
material  aid  in  the  development  of  metastatic  abscesses,  as  the  mere 
arrest  of  pus-microbes  in  the  circulation  without  them,  as  a  rule,  was 
not  found  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead  to  the  production  of  true  pya?mia. 
In  rabbits,  even,  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  culture  of 
pus-microbes  into  the  circulation  did  not  produce  pyaemia.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  the  injection  he  found  the  microbes  in  large  numbers  in  the 
pulnionar}^  and  other  capillaries,  but  after  forty-eight  hours  they  had  all 
disappeared  from  the  blood.  If  the  cocci  are  incorporated  in,  or  are 
attaclied  to,  an  embolus,  this  latter,  by  producing  alterations  in  the 
endothelia  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  point  of  impaction,  creates  a  Zoc/^s 
minoris  resisteniim  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  microbes.  In  tlie 
experiments  of  Pawlowsky,  the  particles  of  cinnabar  acted  upon  the 


endothelial  lining  of  tlie  cupillary  vessels  in  the  snme  nianiier  iis  llje 
fragments  of  u  tlirujnltiis,  by  in)j>:iiring  tlie  lounl  niitritiijii  of  the  tissues 
with  wLiub  they  were  brwugbt  into  eniitact, 
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ir  pyivniia  can  be  ai'tiHciiilly  protliicetl  in  rabbits,  mice,  and  giiiticn- 
pigs  Willi  ])ii8  or  with  a  pnre  cultivation  of  tlie  same  witli  or  witl)oiit 
the  presence  of  foieign  bodies,  the  snme  local  conditions  are  first  pro- 
duced at  the  point  of  inoculation  which  invariably  precede  the  develujr 
mfint  of  pysetuia  in  man.  Some  of  the  veins  at  the  seat  of  primai-y  in- 
fection are  Invaded  by  piis-niicrobes,  and  become  lilocked  by  :i  thrombus  ; 
this  thrombus  undergoes  pnrifoi-m  softening;  small  fnignients  contain- 
ing piia-microbes  become  detached  and  aiti  washed  away  and  enter  t)ie 
general  circulation  as  emboli,  which,  when  they  become  arrested, 
eatablish  independent  centres  of  supiuiration.  In 
such  cases  the  same  microbes  can  be  found  in  the 
wound,  in  the  blond,  in  the  tissues  around  the 
Abscess,  and  in  all  distant  pyieniiu  pi-odiicts. 
Although  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  has  been 
found  most  frequently  in  the  (ins  nt  the  primary 
seat  of  infecHon  and  in  Ibe  metastatic  abscesaes 
of  ])yffmic  patients,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  any  of  the  pus-microbes,  when  present  in 
enfBcient  quantity  in  the  blood,  can  produce  the 
disease.  The  occurrence  of  pyirmia  from  suppu- 
ralirty  woumh  or  abuceSBes  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  Che  kind  of  pue-niicrobes  which  have  caused 
the  primary  Kuppuration  as  vj'vn  nurrounding 
circvmstances.  Tlie  location  and  anatomii-al  alrucfxin 
which  the  primary  infection  has  taken  place  exert  c 
ence  in  the  produvtinn  of  the  disease. 

It  is  an  escecdiugly  familiar  clinical  fact  that  suppurative  inllam- 
ination  of  the  medullary  tissue  in  bone  is  frequently  the  cause  of  pya-mia. 
Acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  without  direct  infection  through  a 
wound  is  alwuys  due  to  intra-vascular  infection, — localization  of  pus- 
microbes  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  medullary  tissue.  The  microbes 
come  first  in  contact  with  the  endotlielial  cells  when  mural  implantation 
boa  taken  phice,  and  tlie  coagulation  necrosis  which  follows  leads  to 
thrombosis.  The  products  of  the  lutra-vascidar  coagulation  necrosis 
furnish  a  most  favorable  nutrient  substance  for  the  growth  and  muttipli- 
oation  of  the  pus-microbes;  conseqjiently  the  area  of  intra-vascular  in- 
fection is  rapidly  increased.     The  growth  of  the  thrombus  in  n  proximal 
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direction  soon  leads  to  extensive  throiu bo-phlebitis,  and,  as  softening  of 
the  thronilMis  lakes  place,  to  embolism  and  metastatic  suppuration. 
Pyaemia  following  a  suppurative  inflammation  in  a  wound,  or  in  the 
course  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue,  is  the 
result  of  an  infection  with  pus*microl>es  which  penetrate  the  veins  from 
without.  The  pus-microbes,  counng  tirst  in  contact  with  the  outer  coats 
of  the  veins,  give  rise  to  phlebitis,  which  progresses  from  without  in- 
ward, and  which  is  followed  by  thrombosis  as  soon  as  the  intima  is 
reached.  The  intra-vascular  dissemination  of  the  pus-microbes  then 
takes  [)lace  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  primary  thrombo-phlebitis. 
Ordinary  pyogenic  microbes  may  and  do  cause  pyaemia,  if  they  enter  the 
blood  incorporated  in,  or  attached  to,  fragments  of  an  infected  blood^loi, 
or  other  solid  materials,  which,  after  they  have  become  impacted  in  blood- 
Vessels  as  emboli,  prepare  the  soil  in  distant  organs  for  their  localization 
and  reproduction. 

The  importance  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  as  essential  factors  in 
the  causation  of  pyaemia  has  been  clearly  established  by  clinical  obser- 
vation and  experimental  research.  Emboli  may  originate  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  when  these  are  the  seat  of  invasion  by  pyogenic  microbes, 
which,  however,  is  very  seldom  the  case.  In  chronic  pj'ffiuiia,  in  which 
multiple  metastatic  abscesses  are  formed,  embolism  takes  no  essential 
part  in  the  process  ;  the  microbes  entor  the  blood-current  without  such  a 
vehicle,  and  are  brouixht  in  direct  contact  by  mural  implantation  with 
the  interior  liniuir  of  vessels  weakened  b}''  injury  or  other  local  and 
general  debilitating  influences.  Experimental  research  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  mere  introduction  of  pus-microbes  into  the  circulation 
is  not  necessarily,  or  even  usually,  followed  by  pyaemia,  and  their  acci- 
dental entrance  in  the  course  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  is  notalwa^'s 
followed  by  serious  consequences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  pus- 
microbes  reach  the  circulation  in  nearly  every  case  of  aupjmration,  but 
their  pathogenic  action  is  prevented^  or  neutralized,  by  an  adequate  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact  and 
their  rapid  elimination  through  healthy  excretory  organs,  A  limited 
number  of  pus-microbes  injected  into  the  circulation  of  a  healthy  animal, 
or  accidentally  introduced  into  the  blood  of  an  otherwise  healthy  person, 
are  eflectively  disposed  of  by  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  If,  however, 
the  same  number  of  microbes  are  present  in  combination  with  fragments 
of  a  blood-clot,  the  infected  foreign  jmrticles  produce  such  nutritive 
changes  in  the  tissues  surrounding  them  as  to  transform  them  into  a 
favorable  soil  for  the  pathogenic  action  of  the  microbes.  The  same 
happens  if  free  pus-microbes  localize  in  a  part  the  vitality  of  which 
has  been  previously  diminished  b}^  trauma  or  antecedent  pathological 


cbanges,  vliich  cunslitiites  a  locae  minoris  reeislentim  for  Llie  growtli  ami 
multiiilieation  of  the  piis-niic robes.  Pyiemia,  llierefure,  must  be  lookud 
iipoa  ratlicr  lis  a  serious  aiitl  fatal  compUcition  of  Biippiii'atiTe  lesions 
tliOD  an  independent  specific  diseuse.  Tbe  immediate  ciiuses  of  pjiemia 
are  the  formation  of  an  infected  tbi-oinbiia  at  the  priiuiiry  seat  of  infec- 
tion and  disintegration  of  this  tliroinbua  to  such  an  extent  tliat  frag- 
ments become  iletaclie<l  and  are  conveyed  by  the  bio od-L-nr tent  to  distjint 
orgnns,  wliere  tliey  are  arrested  in  tlie  smaller  iirteries  as  emboii. 

Thrombosis.^ A  tljrom(>u3  is  an  intra-vascnlar  blood-clot  loe:illy 
formetl  wiLliin  the  heart  or  a.  blood-vessel,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is 
formetl  is  called  "  tliroinbosis."  A  thrombus  is  called  venous  if  it  occnr 
in  a  vein,  arterial  if  it  form  in  an  artery.  A  red  thrombus  is  produced 
if  tlie  blood  coagulate  in  its  entirety,  while  a  white  tbronibus  is  com- 
posed of  Qbrin  esulusively  or  the  fibrin  and  the  colorless  and  third  cor- 
pnseles  of  the  blood.  A  mtinil  thrombus  is  a  tliromlius  which  is  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  a  vessel-wall,  without  occluding  the  entire  Inmen 
of  the  vessel.  Notwithstanding  the  nninerons  and  ingenious  ex|)eri- 
roents  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  aseeitaining  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  intra-vascular  coagulation  of  the  blood,  this  subject  awaits 
a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  can  be  given  at  the  present  time. 
Richardson,  Brnecke,  and  Lister  have  shown  that  the  mere  mechanical 
interruption  to  the  How  of  blood  in  a  vessel  is  not  n  sufllcient  cause  of 
coagulation.  Blood  has  been  kept  in  a  fluid  condition  in  a  blood-vessel 
between  two  ligatures  for  an  indeDnite  period  of  time  in  the  living 
tisiues. 

Yirchon-,  Cohnheim,  Baumgarten,and  Zahn  maintain  that  the  color- 
less corpuscles  are  in  the  closest  manner  i-elateii  to  thrombus  formation. 
Znhn,  from  observations  on  the  living  mesentery  of  the  frog,  found  that 
when  the  wall  of  a  vessel  was  injured  the  colorless  corpuscles  accnniit- 
late  around  the  injured  part,  constituting  what  he  calls  a  white  throm- 
bus. The  corpuscles  subsequently,  in  great  part,  disintegrate  and  give 
rise  to  a  gianuhir  accnmnlation,  which,  by  Its  action  upon  the  fibrinogen 
of  the  biooil,  causes  a  precipitation  of  fibrin. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  third  corpuscle,  or  hsematoblaitt,  by 
Hnyeni  and  Bizzozero,  the  piirt  taken  by  this  element  of  tlic  blood  in 
the  process  of  coagnlatinn  has  been  carefnily  studied  by  Eherth  and 
Schiminelbusch.  The  third  corpuscle  possesses  a  peculiar  property  to 
adhere  to  any  fureisin  body  or  irregularity  of  surface  of  the  intlma  of 
the  blooil-vessels.  The  anlhors  just  quoted  found  tliat  when  a  vessel  in 
injured,  iis  by  tying  a  ligature  around  it  and  removing  this  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  al'terward,  these  minute  blooil-disks  manifest  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  adhere  to   the  injured  part  of  the  tunica  intim.i  and  to  each 
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otliur,  running  »  while  uiurnl  thrombus.  Tlic  process  by  nliiuti  miirRi 
imp] nutation  of  tlie  tliii'd  corpuscle  ttikes  pltice  these  aiithoie  call  conglu- 
tination, the  mass  thus  rornied  Iteing  coiiijwaed  primarily  ami  exclusively 
of  this  iiiurphologioal  element  of  the  blood.  If  an  asejitic  Uirenii  is 
(liawiiftcrosB  the  lumen  of  a  vessel  in  wliich  the  blood-curient  is  moving, 
tliu  tliird  corpuscle  is  arrested  in  its  course  Hiitl  becomes  dopoi^iteil  apoit 
Lliu  llu'ead,  which  in  time  becomes  the  centre  of  a  white  Ibi'ombns.  Coii- 
glutiniitiun,  under  such  circunistimces,  is  u  purely  mcclinnicnl  process. 

Eberth  anil  Schimmelbuseh  demonsli'ated  by  their  expcrimenta  that 
conglutination  is  most  liable  to  occur  where  irregularities  of  the  tnnicn 
intima  are  present.  If  by  a  trauma  inflammatory  or  (iegenerativc 
clian<reB  take  place,  the 
endothelial  lining  of 
a  blodd-vessel  is  ren- 
dered rough  and  un- 
even :  conglutination 
takes  place  Hist  at  the 
points  which  project 
farthest  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel,  because 
here  llie  prnjectiiij; 
bofiy  encrotiche«  ui>on 
the  axial  current, 
which  conveys  the 
third  corpuscle.  In 
tlii'oinbosis  throu<rh 
pathological  causes, 
mural  imphintatioa  of 
■""■)  the     third     corpuscle 

ird  ooriMKif,  takes  place  upon  an 
intima  roughened  by 
Th rombiia/i>rmalian,aii  we  ofnterm 
;  venne!-wall  altered  by  action  o/pu»- 
microftflH.  The  form  of  thrombosis  intimately  associated  with  the  etiology 
and  pathological  anatomy  of  pyierain  occurs  in  a  vein  within  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  primary  suppurative  lesion.  The  close  relationship  of 
phlebitis  to  pytemia  was  well  luidcrstood  by  John  Hunter,  who  l)elieved 
that  the  former  always  preceded  the  latter.  He  tanglit  that  the  phlebitis 
resultetl  hi  intra-venous  production  of  pus  and  the  formation  of  metus- 
tatic  abscesses.  Cruveilliier,  on  tlie  other  hand,  regarded  thrombosis  na 
the  (irst  link  in  the  chain  of  pathological  conditions  in  pvipmia.  The  ' 
idea  of  n  iiriuiary  thr<nnb.)sis  as  a  cause  of  disease  was  carried  by  hit  ] 
pupils  so  far  that  nearly  all  inflammatory  processes  were  by  them  attrtlt- 


luflammntorj-  or  degenei-ative  changes 

n  pymmia,  atwa>/s  takes  place  upon 
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iited  to  tln'ombotic  changes  iti  smnll  veins ;  nut  uiily  inflnmiuiitorj'  lesmii-' , 
but  even  tiimura  wuie  siijipoaed  to  origiimte  in  this  manner.  A  iii-i\ 
nnpect  wns  given  to  tlie  putliology  ol'  tills  diseAse  Uy  the  citr^rul  ext)ei'i- 
nicntiil  investigations  of  Viicliow  on  thrombosis  ami  embolism.  ll\: 
slioweil  Ihnt  the  metastatiu  deposits  always  occurred  at  points  where 
vessels  h.id  l^een  blocked  by  an  embolus  (lei*ivL-d  from  a  disintegrating 
thronibuH.  In  the  light  of  recent  i-esearuii  phlebitis  precedes  thrombus 
formation  at  the  primary  seat  of  the  infection.     The  pus-microbes  which 


are  present  in  the  infected  tissnes  permeate  the  vpin-wnll  ;iud  induce 
inHnmmatory  changes  charitcteristic  uf  this  form  of  iiil'ectioii.  As  soon 
as  the  infection  lins  reiiclie<l  tlie  intima  this  strnelnre  is  roughened,  and 
niKin  the  projecting  points  conglutination  takes  place,  and  the  fiinndation 
for  thrombus  is  laid  by  n  pavement  composed  of  the  third  corpuscles  of 
the  blood.  Upon  this  surfuce  aggregation  of  the  colorless  corpuscles 
takes  place, and,  as  thuse  structnveM  undergo  coagulntion  necrosis,  fibrin 
n  fonii«d  au<l  a  re<l  tlinimbiH  is  (•stablislied. 

The  ni-  ".:-robe«.  whirh  hiiv,-  rcin-hed  the  interior  of  the  vein  through 
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tbe  iiiHfiiued  Mill  w  til  miiltiplj  m  tbe  t]iruml)ii'<  nixl  jiroiluce  here,  as 
eUewlicie  iinder  aimilai  rjkvomble  drcuni'itaiict.B,  tlieii-  ajieciflc  imlln>- 
genic  eS>iut.  Ihe  tlirombuR  lliiis  formed  is  an  inrecteil  tbriniibiis  wliicli 
precludes  the  pussibilitj  of  its  rt^inoinl  bj  absorption.  Willi  an  iu- 
crease  of  tlie  iiiti~i  tenons  infeLtion  coagnlation  is  hastened,  and  a  red 
tlirotnbiis  soon  Rlli  llic  entire  lumen  of  the  \ein  Biirronndeil  by  a  Eone 
coui|)osed  exLliisiieH  of  blood-disks,  colorless  coipuscles,  and  fibrin, 
wliieli  eonipose  Us  miiril  portion  As  soon  as  the  Iiimeu  of  the  vein  has 
liccn  complcLclv  obntniLted  the  conditions  for  coagulation  are  iniprove<l, 
and  the  thrombus  inciensea  m  size  m  both  dnectionn.     The  contact  of 


tlie  blood  with  the  dead,  infected  thrombus  resitlte  in  coagitlntion,  and  in 
this  manner  layer  after  layer  is  added  to  the  tliroinlnis.  If  thrombus 
formation  tiike  plnce  in  advance  of  the  primary  phlebitis,  inflammation 
of  the  vein-wall  followB  as  an  inevitable  consequence  from  the  presence 
of  the  infected  tlirombiis,  the  inflnnimntory  process  spreading  like  the 
infection  from  within  outward.  The  growth  of  a  tlirombns  is  seldom  ■ 
arrested  in  n  ccntrnl  direction  nntil  some  large  vein-trunk  is  reached, 
into  which  the  apex  of  the  tlirombns  prnJecCs. 

The  blood-cnrren  I  in  a  vein  into  which  the  apex  of  a  thrombus  from 
an  adjneent  vein  projects   frequently  arrests  its  proxima!  extension,  bnt 
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iTllie  vuiiuiiM  (.'irL'iiliiLioi]  la  iiiipi-ded,  or  tlie  tbromlnii*  coutinuea  to  grow 
lij  Lliu  lulililiun  of  new  Ijijers,  in  spite  of  tlie  obstacloa  prcseiittd,  one 
portion  alter  auotlter  of  ii  vein  becomes  involved,  and  tlie  llirnmlniB 
riipiillj'  inureiises  in  len^^tli  in  &  proxinml  directinii.  A  vi'iioim  tlitoinbns 
iii  It  giytetniu  pittient  is  only  loosely  attaciied  to  tlio  vein-wiiU,  us  tlie 
pus-microbea  tnutsrurm  the  white  corpuscles,  wliicli  i-emiiiii  alUr  uotigu- 
liition  \\as  occurred,  into  pus-corpuscles,  nnd  in  this  lunnticr  sollening 
and  diBintegration  of  tlie  tlirouibua  nre  accuinpJisLed.  If  a  tlirombua,at 
iLe  point  where  it  ia  in  contact  with  the  venous  circulation  on  the  proxi- 
mal side,  liecome  snHiciently  softened,  fi-.ignienta  become  detoclietl  and 
iii-e  carried  uwny  by  tlie  venous  current  as  emboli. 

Emboliam.— ^n  etubulus  is  a  detached  lli  re 
t»i/  /<"■«'!;"  unbalance  Iranxpoi-led  by  the  arterial 
blood-current  to  itn  place  of  impaction.  The  procean 
or  act  by  which  tlna  is  accomplinhed  is  called  eviboHxm. 
All  aseptic  embolus  produces  diatiirbances  at  tlie 
seat  of  impaction,  wliicli  result  exclusively  fium  the 
snctdun  interruption  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  tisauea 
fed  by  tUe  obstructed  vessel.  The  effect  on  the  tis- 
sues ia  the  same  as  though  the  vessel  hart  been  tied 
with  an  aseptic  ligature.  Yirciiow  round  tlint  usciitic 
?ftoiitchouc  emboli,  introduced  into  the  right  side  of 
the  circulation  through  the  jugular  vein,  produced 
no  serious  trouble  afler  their  impaction  in  tlie 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Panum  ascertained,  by  his  experiments,  that 
small,  simple  emboli  in  the  pulmonary  nrtery  become 
encysted.      The    emboli    of    foetal    cartilage   wliich 

Maas  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  in  dogs  did  iiir^im.  pn,j»u«  mw  . 
no  damage  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  not  only  1'^'^;^^°^  "'"^  ''*  ' 
retained  their  vitality  but  beciuue  the  nucleus  of 
a  temporary  tumor.  An  aseptic  embolus,  derived  from  plastic  intra- 
vascular exudntiona  or  an  aseptic  thrombus,  afTects  the 
the  sent  of  impaction  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  aseptic  substances 
which  hnve  been  used  to  produce  embolism  artificially  in  animals. 
An  embolus  consisting  of  a  fragment  of  on  infected  throvtbun,  as  is  the 
case  in  pi/mmia,  i'm  a  culture  medium  which  contains  the  same  microbes  as 
causp.d  the  primary  infection,  and  which  at  the  seal  of  ivipactiou  estab- 
lishes an  independent  centre  of  infection,  which  etiologicalty  andpatho- 
logically  is  identical  vith  the  primary  invasion. 

The  embolic  origin  of  metaitiatic  abscesses  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Virchow,  who,  at  the  same  time,  showed  that  the  emboli  are  always 
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derived  from  venous  thrombi  undergoing  puriform  softening.  The 
closure  of  a  vessel  by  thrombosis  is  always  a  slow,  gradual  process, 
while  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  by  an  embolus  is  the  work  of  a 
moment.  The  gradual  closure  of  a  vessel  by  the  slow  growth  of  H 
thrombus  is  not  attended  by  the  same  degree  of  disturbance  of  nutrition 
as  when  a  vessel  of  similar  size  is  suddenly  blocked  by  the  impaction  of 
an  embolus.  Septic  thrombo-phlebitis  does  not  lead  at  once  to  embolism, 
as  new  layers  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  proximal  end  of  the 
thronibu'^,  from  where  the  fragments  which  constitute  the  emboli  are 
always  derived.  Embolism  only  occurs  if  the  proximal  end  of  the 
thrombus  has  become  sufficientl}'  softened  that  fragments  separate  spon- 
taneousl}'  and  enter  the  venous  circulation,  or  if  the  fragments  are 
washed  away  by  the  venous  current  from  a  projecting  thrombus.  As 
the  infected  thrombus  is  al«vays  located  in  a  vein  within,  or  in  close 
proximity  to,  the  seat  of  primary  infection,  the  detached  fragments  or 
emboli  reach  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  the  venous  blood,  and,  as 
they  are  usuallj*  too  large  to  pass  through  the  pulmonar}'  capillaries, 
they  become  impacted  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arter}'.  The 
lun(j  aclH  as  a  filter,  and  is  there/ore  the  most  frequent  seat  of  embolism 
and  metastatic  abscesses.  The  circulatory  disturbances  at  the  seat  of 
impaction  give  rise  to  pathological  conditions  which  are  characteristic 
of  embolism,  and  can  be  readil}'  recoo^nized  in  the  examination  of  organs 
after  death.  The  area  of  tiasue  affected  by  the  sudden  closure  of  a  vessel 
by  the  impaction  of  an  embolus  is  called  an  infarct,  and  the  process  tvhich 
producf'd  the  pathological  changes  infarction.  Infarcts  are  always 
wed ge-nh aped,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  corresjKmding  to  the  location  of 
the  embolus,  and  the  base  to  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  obliterated  vessel, 
Cohnheiin  has  described  what  he  calls  a  terminal  artery,  by  which  is 
meant  one  whose  l)ranelies  inosculate  on!}'  with  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding vein,  one  which  is  devoid  of  collateral  anastomosis.  Such  are 
the  renal  and  splenic  arteries,  and,  in  a  less  complete  manner,  those  of 
the  brain,  heart,  stoniacli,  and  Inno^s.  If  a  terminal  artery  in  the  kidney 
or  spleen  is  obstructed  collateral  circulation  cannot  be  established,  and 
necrosis  of  the  tissues  which  depend  on  the  closed  artery  for  their  blood- 
supply  is  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  same  result  follows  embolism 
of  a  terminal  artery  in  the  spleen.  In  the  other  organs  which  have  been 
eiuinierated  the  terminal  arrangement  of  the  arteries  is  not  as  absolute, 
and  embolism  is  not  followed  by  necrosis  with  the  same  degree  of 
certainty,  as  circulation  can  be  restored,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
by  collateral  branches.  The  first  effect  of  the  closure  of  an  artery, 
by  an  embolus  in  an}'  of  these  organs,  is  the  appearance  of  a  wedge- 
shaped   area   of  ischsemia,  which   in   size  corresponds   to   the    size   of 
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tlie  veasel  obstructed.  It  inny  lie  so  small  tliat  it  can  hardly  be  detectect 
by  the  naked  eye,  or  the  base  of  the  wedge  may  be  1^  inches  in  length. 
The  border  of  this  wedge-ahnped  spnce  becomes  the  seat  of  active  hyper- 
femia,  the  surrounding  vessels  undergoing  rapid  dilatation.  Tiic  hyper- 
eemia  is  usually  so  intense  that  rhexis  takes  place  and  the  parts  become 
infiltrated  with  blood  ;  hence  the  expression  heemorrhagic  infarct. 

Hamilton  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  heemorrhagic  infarcts  in  the  lung 
are  not  caused  by  embolism,  but  Viy  rupture  ofsmall  vessels  and  hsemor- 
rhage  into  the  alveoli,  the  distribution  of  the  fine  branches  of  the  bronchi 
determining  the  shape  of  the  infarct.  Although  the  ultimate  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  cannot  be  called  terminal  arteries,  in  the 
strictest  sense  implied  by  this  term,  if  they  become  suddenly  blocked  by 
an  embolus,  collateral  hyperiemia  is  so  intense  that  hsemorrhage  into  the 


parenchyma  of  the   organ   frequently   takes   place, — a  condition   well 
represented  in  Fig.  131. 

In  1 1  tern  or  rh  agio  infarcts  of  the  lung  resulting  from  eml>oliam  the 
tissues  involved  are  Brmer  than  normal,  and,  on  section,  present  pneu- 
monic appearances,  which  are  due  to  infiltration  with  leucocytes  and 
extravasation  of  blood,  as  well  as  transudation  of  blood-plasma  through 
the  walls  of  the  liypeiwraic  blood-vessels  surrouuding  the  isebeemic  area. 
As  the  emboli  usually  lodge  in  the  peripheral  brandies  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  infarcts  are  most  frequently  located  near  the  surface  of  the 
lung.  Immediately  after  embolism  has  occurred  the  district  supplied  by 
the  obstructed  vessel  presents  an  ana'niic  appeai-ance,  which  soon  gives 
place  to  a  reddish  color,  resulting  from  the  hemorrhagic  inGltrntion,  As 
in  pyemia  the  embolus  conveys  from  the  primary  seat  of  infection  the 
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specific  microbes  of  siippumtiuii,  it  becomes  the  centre  of  a  stipparative 
infl.am Illation.  Tlie  pus-microbes  multiply  in  tbeir  new  location  and  at 
once  induce  a  suppurative  arteritis,  and,  after  tbeir  passage  tbrougli  tbe 
inflamed  vessel-wall,  tbey  attack  tbe  histological  elements  coDtaiaed  ia 


tbe  exudation,  wliicb  breaks  down,  becomes  puruleut,  and  is  converted 
into  an  abscess.  In  tbe  lung  tlie  leucocytes  wliich  are  present  in  the 
infarct  are  converted  into  pua-eoriniscles,  and  tbe  interstitial  connective 
tissue  undergoes  necrosis  and  can  l^e  found  as  detaohed  shreda  Ib  the 
abscess. 
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Embolism  and  metAstAtic  Abscesses,  nltlioiigli  murv  rrt>iiuoiitl,v  fuuiid 
in  tlie  lungs  in  pyiemia,  nre  not  limit«<l  to  tliis  orgAn.  To  uxplnin  tlio 
occurrence  of  cmbolisni  in  more  rcniuto  orgnui,  ns  llio  kldlloji,  Hploon, 
liver,  brain,  etc.,  we  must  assume  e  tl  er  tl  In  e  ul  oIuh  In  llie  |)iilnioiMiTy 
nrtery  becomes  tbe  nucleus  of  a  tl  nb  s  nl  I  1  I  j  Its  growtti,  ruADlii'N 
across  the  i)ulmonaiy  capillflnes  a  d  [  roj  ts  to  tl  o  |iiilmouAr^  voln, 
wLere  fragments  agnin  become  1lI»  LI  I  t  r  U  o  kj  Ntuinle  oirculn< 
tion,  or  zooglffia  of  pns-microbes  j  ass  ng  tl  u  llritt  lilt  r  (tlu'  Iung»),  tn 
anx'sted  in  tlie  capillaries  of  d  at  t  o  ga  b  or  fl  ally,  k-ucocytuii  Im- 
pregnated with  piis-microbeH  Her  e  as  m  to  n  1  11,  and,  nllor  their 
localization  in  distant  organs,  become  the  cause  of  metastatlu  luiiimra- 
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fia.  m.— OOACn-ATfos  Nscwmi*  t-bom  a  KidiikT  ItirAmtrt.    XM.    ( tlfrrk Htrieli/rhl 


tion.  In  tbe  kidney  tbe  iDrarctiona  appMT  u  slixrply  t;ircnni«crlb«l 
mKM  or  A  [Mile,  cre*ro-yelluw  color.  When  cot  into,  the  iiibrtrt  luu  » 
wvdgK  aliApe.the  iwrrow  «nd  iwinliog  to  tli«  hUus.  The  red  smic  ie  mrt 
M  nuked  u  io  inbrctioiu  of  the  *(it<«n,  nod  the  greatut  rtMKubuity  U 
ia  the  dinetifla  of  tbe  embolus.  A»  is  InCsivt*  ot  tlie  Inu);,  the  hj' 
pCTwic  n»e  comspooda  to  the  TCMeb  twsreat  tiut  i«-b*«ie  •««•. 
BxtBAvantioa  of  Uood,  Altbo«gb  preaeat.  U  oerer  m  tnariuMl  u  in  tbe 
Ih^  TItt  epithelial  eeOe  witfais  tbe  b/penmie  zone  tu*  destroyed  by 
I  BCCKMii,  eod  if  tbe  cmbotae  ie  —eptie  tUs  portfes  «f  tbe 
I  bgr  aoleeilw  depHWflBlbM  sad  ■heerpiUo*^  Imftuf  m 
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Infarcts  of  the  kidney  occurring  in  pyaemia  are  converted  into 
abscesses  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lungs,  by  the  escape  of  pus- 
microbes  from  the  embolus  through  the  inflamed  arterial  wall  into  the 
tissues  starved  by  defective  blood-supply. 

STMPTOMS   AND   DIAGNOSIS. 

As  a  wound  complication  p3'aemia  never  occurs  before  suppuration 
has  taken  place,  seldom  before  the  seventh,  usually  about  the  ninth  to 
eleventh,  day  after  the  accident  or  operation,  if  it  is  the  result  of  a 
primary-  infection  of  the  wound.  In  patients  threatened  with  pyaemia, 
an  ill-defined  train  of  premonitory  symptoms  precede  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  These  symptoms  apply  to  the  appearance  of  the 
wound  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  onset  of  the 
disease  ma}'  be  suspected  at  any  time  after  suppuration  has  occurred, 
when  evidences  of  serious  capillary  stasis  manifest  themselves  at  the 
seat  of  injur}'  or  oi>eration.  The  thrombo-phlebitis  gives  rise  to  oedema; 
the  margins  of  the  wound  api>ear  puffed  and  elevated,  the  granulations 
pale  and  flabb}* ;  suppuration,  which  may  have  been  profuse,  becomes 
scanty  ;  the  pus  changes  its  character,  and,  instead  of  a  yellowish,  cream- 
colored  fluid,  it  becomes  sanious,  serous,  or  sero-sanguinolent. 

Careful  inspection  of  the  parts  at  this  time  may  reveal  the  existence 
of  thrombosis  in  one  or  more  of  the  veins  leading  from  the  focus  of 
primary  infection.  The  general  premonitory  symptoms  are  indicated  by 
a  slight  degree  of  intoxication,  the  result  of  the  introduction  into  the 
circulation  of  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins,  from  the  primary  focus  of 
suppuration,  causing  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  and  a  general 
feeli Tig  of  malaise,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  actual  development 
of  the  dise:ise  is  initiated  b}*  a  well-marked  severe  chill  or  rigor,  which  lasts 
from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more.  The  chill  resembles  a  malarial 
chill,  and  has  often  Ixjen  mistaken  and  treated  as  such.  Such  a  chill  in 
a  patient  sutt'ering  from  a  suppurating  wound  or  abscess  is  alwa3*s  an 
alarming  symptom.  It  is  an  entirely  subjective  symptom,  as  the  ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  axilla  during  the  algid  stage  indicates  a  rise  in 
the  temperature,  which  often  reaches  104°  to  105°  F.  before  the  patient 
ceases  shivering. 

Chills  have  been  artificially  produced  in  animals  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  substances  into  the  circulation,  and  in  pyaemia  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  fragments  of  an  infected  thrombus,  and  with  them  a  large 
quantity  of  pus-microbes,  have  entered  the  circulation.  The  chill  may 
recur  at  regular  intervals  daily  or  every  other  day, — a  feature  which  may 
still  further  add  to  the  difliculty  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis 
between   pytemia  and   malaria.     Usually,  however,  the  chill   recurs  at 
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irregiil«r  intorvuls,  one,  two,  or  three  times  n  day,  us  h  nili!,  iiirrensing 
in  frequency,  nD(l  ortcn  in  intensity,  ns  the  disensi^  |irugressi.-8.  IT,  for 
instance,  during  the  first  few  dnye  tlie  piitient  hii))  one  chill  Ouily,  nnt], 
after  a  few  days  two  or  move  during  the  Bnine  time,  every  iidditioniU 
chill  indicAtes  n  more  ndvaneed  Htii^c  of  intoxiuiition,  mid  nn  increase  in 
the  number  of  metnstatic  foci.  After  the  chill  the  fover  continnes  for 
several  hours,  with  a  temperature  of  103°  to  104°  F.,  until  the  n|)i>ear- 
ance  of  profuse  perspiration,  when  tlie  temperature  fftlU  to  normnl,  or 
even  a  little  below  that.  The  chill,  fever,  and  swentiiig  coming  in  tlio 
same  order  and  of  about  the  same  duration  ns  in  ninlariA,  tho  cUnlCAl 
picture  resembles  the  hitter  almost  to  perfection,  and  on  tliis  iiocouiit 
many  cases  of  pyiemin  have  been  misinken  in  the  begiiiuing  for  malaria, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  fever  wluch  attends  pyemia  Always  is  of  an  intermittent  or  ro- 
mittent  type.  In  acute  pyeemia  the  chills  may  return  aeveml  times 
during  twenty-four  hours,  the  temperature  between  them  showing  re- 
missions, but  seldom  returning  to  normal.  In  suhiicute  and  chronio 
cases  the  remissions  are  well  marked  Iwtween  the  chills,  the  lempcrnturo 
often  sinking  below  normal.  Vomiting  and  diarrha-a  are  Iohs  constant 
symptoms  than  in  scptictemia.  The  pulse  in  its  frequency  corrcBponda 
to  the  ternpernlure ;  its  force  is  alwayB  reduced  by  the  deprestting  elfet't 
of  the  toxins  upon  the  heart.  Delirium  is  occasionally  present,  lint,  nn 
a  rule,  tlie  mind  is  clear  until  the  end.  The  yellowiali  color  of  the 
skin,  almost  constantly  present  in  pyemia,  tias  been  attributed  to  Icterii*, 
resulting  from  metastatic  pr^jcesses  in  the  liver;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  not  the  result  of  retention  and  absorption  of  bile,  but  is  cnmted 
by  destruction  of  red  blood -corpusclen  and  pigmentation  of  the  tisnuea 
with  the  coloring  material  thus  lit>erate<l.  It  is  an  icterus,  which,  on 
account  of  its  origin,  is  called  "  hetmatogenovs  ivlenia"  The  metastatic 
deposits  in  tlie  kidneys  are  indicated  by  the  apiwarance  of  albumen  and 
BometimeR  pus  in  the  urine. 

Metastatic  Suppuration. — Infarcts  in  one  or  more  of  the  inteniKl 
organs  are  present  in  every  case  of  pyiemia,  and  suppuration  in  aome  of 
the  large  cavities  is  of  frequent  occnrrence.  In  reference  to  the  nnmber 
of  secondary  metastatic  foci  of  suppuration,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
clinical  form  which  the  disease  assumes.  In  the  acnte  form,  which 
proves  fatil  within  one  to  three  weeks,  the  infarct*  are  numerous  and 
the  abscesses  quite  small,  while  in  some  of  the  infarcta  the  exiHtenoe 
of  suppuration  cannot  be  demonstrated  macroscopically.  In  chronic 
pyemia,  in  which  life  is  prolonged  for  months,  and  sometfmeM  cren  > 
year,  the  numl<er  of  secondarj*  foci  are  few,  Vint  they  have  r«^n)te<l  In 
the  formation  of  large  abscesses.     The  presence  of  infarcts  of  the  lang 
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are  iiulicateil  by  symptoms  and  signs  which  point  to  circumscribed  fofcA 
of  inflammation  in  this  organ.  If  tlie  infarct  is  immediately  underneath 
the  pleuni,  it  gives  rise  to  circumscribed  pleuritis  and  sharp,  lancinating 
pain  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  in farct^  always  aggni- 
vated  by  the  respiratory  movements.  In  such  cases  friction-sounds  can 
often  be  heard  over  the  infarct.  The  consolidation  of  the  tissues  in- 
volved by  the  infarct  b}'  inflammatory  inflltration  from  the  vessels  sur- 
rounding it  is  attended  by  crepitant  r^es,  bronchial  breathing,  and 
dullness  on  percussion,  over  an  area  corresponding  to  tlie  size  of  the 
infarct.  A  pulmonary  abscess  which  takes  the  place  of  an  infarct  in- 
creases in  size  by  encroaching  upon  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  in 
chronic  cases  may  empt}'  itself  into  a  bronchial  tul)e.  A  subpleural 
infarct,  infected  with  pus-microbes,  not  infrequently  leads  to  suppurative 
pleuritis  and  empyema  b}'  the  extension  of  the  infection  from  the  lung- 
tissues  to  the  adjacent  pleura.  In  the  same  manner  a  suppurating 
infarct  of  the  \uu<r  may  become  a  direct  cause  of  suppurative  i>ericar- 
ditis,  and  pyocardium  if  its  location  is  adjacent  to  the  pericardium. 
The  onset  of  metastatic  foci  in  the  lungs  is  often  insidious,  and  even 
large  infarcts  often  occasion  onl^'  slight  subjective  83'mptoms  and  ol>- 
jective  signs.  Emliarrassed  breathing  should  admonish  the  attendant 
to  search  for  evidences  of  multiple  infarcts  of  the  lung.  Abscesses  in 
the  liver,  caused  by  septic  emboli,  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an 
orange,  but  occasion  no  symptoms  unless  they  are  located  immediately 
underneath  the  serous  covering,  when  they  cause  localized  pain.  Embolic 
infarcts  in  the  kidneys  may  be  suspected  if  the  urine  contains  albumen, 
or  pus,  or  both.  The  spleen  is  always  enlarged  in  pyaemia,  but,  as  this 
is  the  case  in  all  acute  infective  processes,  the  presence  of  an  infarct  or 
abscess  is  only  to  be  suspected  if  the  symptoms,  especially  pain  and  cir- 
cumscribed tenderness,  point  to  the  existence  of  perisplenitis.  Enormous 
pyajmic  abscesses  often  develop  insidiousl}-  and  without  pain,  or  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  inllaniniation  between  mnscles  and  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Metastatic  sui)puration  in  pya?mia 
takes  place  not  only  where  infarction  has  occurred,  but  also  in  localities 
where  the  existence  of  embolism  cannot  be  demonstrated  anatomically, 
this  being  notably  the  case  in  joints  and  the  large  serous  cavities.  Sup- 
purative pericarditis,  pleuritis,  and  peritonitis  frequently  complicate 
acute,  rapidly-fntal  pyaemia.  Suppurative  synovitis,  multiple  or  limited 
to  one  joint,  is  a  frequent  complication,  both  in  acute  and  chronic 
pyaemia.  Metastatic  suppuration  in  these  localities  develops  without 
demonstrable  infarcts,  and  occnrs,  in  nil  probability,  in  consequence  of 
mnral  ini]>lnntalion  of  pns-microbes  or  infected  IiMicocytes  upon  the 
wall  of  capillary  vessels,  the  intima  of  which  has  been  damaged  hy  toxins 
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held  in  solution  by  the  circiilnting  blood.  As  in  all  enses  of  iiyn-min 
|>iis-Mii(;rol)eB  and  their  toxins  nucessnrily  constantly  enter  tlie  oir- 
tnltttion  from  the  primary  focus  of  infection,  they  prepiire  the  soil  for 
the  reeeptinn  nnil  pnthogenic  nction  of  ]iiis-mic robes  in  the  vessels  and 
tissnes  of  certain  organs,  inure  cspeciiilty  the  synoviid  uienibrnne  of 
joints  nnd  the  acrons  inenibnines  lining;  tlie  lurge  cnvities.  Pyemic 
ftbseesses,  when  well-ilevelopeil,  tihvays  eontiiin  yellow  pus  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cream.  Es.iminyd  under  the  microscope,  such  pus  t'oiiUtins 
corpuscles  in  which  no  sign  of  a  nucleus  can  be  found. 

The  pus-microbes  are  always  present  in  great  nunilwre,  both  within 
the  pns-corpuscles  and  in  the  pns-sernni.  While  some  doubt  may  remniii 
ftller  the  Ilrat  chill  ns  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  this  doubt  is  dispelled 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  chills.  In  acute  cases  the  chill  returns  once 
or  twioe  daily,  but,  unlilie  in  cases  of  nialnrin,  if  the  chill  is  of  daily 
occnrrence,  it  does  not  come  tit  a  fixed  time,  as  is  the  ease  in  mnlrtria. 

If  the  disease  does   not   culminate  

into  a  daily  chill,  the  temperature  --'■"-        ^^"^^      -*^''"'^*Sl 

then   shows    an   irregular   remitlmt  T^    "."'•" 

tyyic  of  fever.  Tlie  patient  lu-i  - 
strength  and  flesh  rapidly,  and   ilu 

face  presents  the  color  of  a  mistnii"  '"._:    ■",■,  -"..'i    .■,-..■;  ...." 

of  the  hectic  flush  wilh  the  ii-Uric 
hue.  While  the  |>nlse  at  Drst  ri^vs 
only  to  100  to  I!20  Irants  per  minute 
during  the  febrile  exacerbations,  it 
soon  remains  at  from  120  to  15(1  per 
minute.  Great  thii-st  and  complete 
loss    of    appetite    remain    constant 

symptoms.  The  tongue  and  lips  are  dry.  diarrliaa  is  nnire  common 
as  septic  intoxication  advances,  and  the  stools  are  freiuently  stained 
with  blood.  As  the  fatal  termination  approaches,  delirium  and  sopor 
come  on,  and  under  increasing  symptoms  of  depression  death  takes 
place  gradually  from  heart-failure,  or  suddenly  from  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  ai'tery.  In  chronic  cases  the  duration  of  the  disease  is 
Boinetimes  prolonged  for  months,  and  Billroth  relates  a  cuse  where 
the  patient  lived  for  a  year.  In  chronic  cases  the  chills  recur  at  long 
intervals,  and  tlie  fever  assnines  a  remittent  type  between  them.  In 
Btill  another  class  of  chronic  pyncmia  the  chills  ultim.ately  disappear, 
and  the  fever  assumes  a  mild,  continnuus  type,  while  the  patient  gradn- 
ally  succumbs  to  decubitus,  amyloid  degeneration  of  internal  organs,  or 
&  alow  form  of  septic  intoxication. 
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TlieprognoBisofpysemift  is  always  grave.  Acute  pyieinia,  in  B|iiteof 
nil  trentment,  nlmosl  without  exception  terminates  in  denlb  in  trom  one 
to  two  weeks.  The  few  recoveries  wbtcb  have  been  reported  were  cases 
111"  subacute  or  clironio  pyEeniin.  As  pytemia  is  not  a  primary,  I»iit  bcc- 
ondiiry,  condition,  it  is  a.  fatal  disease  from  the  very  beginning,  na  during 
its  commencement  transportation  of  infected  tisHUc  han  taken  place  to 
lociilities  usually  inaccessible  to  radical  treatment.  In  acute  cases  death 
seldom  takes  place  Itefore  the  end  of  the  first  week,  more  frequently  from 
thu  second  to  tbe  end  of  the  third  week.  In  chronic  cases  not  compli- 
cated by  pnlmonnry  infarcts,  the  metastatic  suppuration  in  parts  accessi- 
ble to  8ury;iont  treatment  are  occasionally  amenable  to  sncceaaful  treat- 
ment, and  a  cure  can  be  obtnine<I  after  n  long  and  lingering  illness. 
l*rot<pects  of  a  successful  issue  in  cbrunic  cases  can  be  only  entertained 
when  the  disease  attacks  young  individimls  olhervrise  in  good  health. 
Tbe  prognosis  of  pyieinia  is  also  modified  by  the  location  of  the  primary 
focus  of  infection,  as  when  this  is  not  accessible  to  direct  trentment  the 
disease  will  progress  uuinQuenccd  by  general  treatment.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  further  supply  of  septic  material  from  tlie  primary  infection- 
atriuracan  be  prevented  by  a  prompt  removal  of  the  infected  tissues, 
one  of  tlie  most  important  inilicntions  of  treatment  lias  liccn  met,  and 
tbe  hope  of  a  favorable  termination  lias  been  thereby  increased. 

PATHOLOGICAL     ANATOMr. 

The  imtliological  changes  found  in  paticntB  wljo  have  died  of  pyiemia 
arc  ciiamirtei'Istic.  The  primary  focus  of  infection  may  no  longer  be 
present,  as  it  may  have  healed,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  bas  not  occurred,  and 
examination  shows  a  suppurating  wound,  an  abscess,  an  ostcomyelitic 
fiicits,  a  suppurating  phlebitis  or  sinus  phlebitis.  The  vein  in  which  the 
filial  thrombus  formed  may  not  be  a  large  one  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  so 
small  as  to  elude  detection  by  macroscopical  examination.  If  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  tbe  pyemia, tbe  thromboHeii  vein,  can  be  located,  it  will  be 
found  filled  with  a  softened,  loose  blood-clut,  which  is  very  variable  in 
length,  and  tbe  proximal  end  of  which  projects  usually  into  the  lumen 
of  some  larger  veiu-trunk  on  the  proximal  side.  The  vein-wall  itself  is 
in  a  state  of  suppurative  inflammation  that  prevents  the  formation  of 
firm  adhesions  between  tbe  tiirombus  and  the  intima,  as  wo  find  it  in 
a  of  plastic  thiombo-phleliitis.  The  new  histological  elements  tllAt 
are  produced  by  tlie  inflammatory  process  are  at  once  conr< 
pns-corpuncles.  and  some  of  these  are  distributed  through  th^ 
of  the  blood-clot,  and  furnish  an  additional  cause  for  the  W 
disintegration  of  tbe  coa^nlum.     Tiie  iiifiuols  are  most  nuir 
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lungs,  but  are  nlso  found  in  tlie  epieen,  kidnej*9,  and  liver.  An  embolus 
catobes  in  nn  ai'ter;  at  a  point  nbere  tbe  lumen  suddenly  hucomes 
smaller,  whicb  is  tbe  cnse  wliere  tlie  vessel  bifurcates.  Tbe  eiiiLiohis, 
after  it  has  become  impacted,  liecomcs  tlie  nucleus  of  a  tlironibus,  as  tbe 
blood  wbiuh  comes  in  contact  witli  it  undergoes  coagulation,  and  in  tbis 
manner  layer  after  layer  are  added  on  each  side.  As  tbe  embolus  under 
these  circumstances  is  always  comiiosed  of  dead  infected  material,  it 
causes  at  tbe  seat  of  impaction  a  specific  inflau)mntion,  wliicli  in  every 
respect  represents  tbe  type  of  inflammation  at  tbe  primary  sent  of  infec- 
tion. As  the  ti8suee  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  embolus  are 
the  coats  of  an  ar/ery,  a  sujipuraliue  arteritis  follows  tbe  impaction,  and 
as  soon  ns  the  pns-microbes  have  passed  tbrough  tbe  softened,  inflamed 
arterial  wall  tbe  infection  extends  to  tbe  tissues  weakened  by  tbe  sudden 
abstraction  of  blood  ;  tbnt  is,  tbe  tissues  wbicb  are  within  tbe  borders  of 
the  wed ge-s bailed  infarct.  Tbe  byperteraic  zone  around  the  infarct  con- 
stitutes a  wall  of  protection  against  nnliniited  extension  of  the  infection 
and  inflammation.  In  tbe  lungs  the  infarct  becomes  rapidly  infiltrated 
with  the  products  of  inflammation  from  tbe  bypersniic  zone,  wbicb  gives 
rise  to  consolidation  of  that  portion  of  the  lung.  Suppunition  is 
attended  by  liquefaction  of  the  exudation,  and  tbeiufarct  is  transformed 
into  an  al)scess. 

In  pyremin  tbe  emboli  that  reach  tbe  systemic  circulation  are  smaller 
than  those  whicli  reach  tbe  pulmonary  artery  ;  consequently  tbe  infarcts, 
OS  a  rule,  in  tbe  kidney,  spleen,  liver,  and  other  distant  organs  are  smaller 
than  those  in  tbe  lungs.  In  metastatic  suppuration  without  embolism, 
in  the  strict  sense  in  whicb  this  word  has  been  heretofore  used,  tbe  pus- 
microbes  wbicb  become  implanted  upon  capillary  walls,  changed  by  tbe 
action  of  pre-existing  toxins  diffused  in  tbe  blood,  reach  and  infect 
tbe  paravascular  tissues  and  tlie  interior  of  large  cavities,  tbiis  causing 
a  rapidly  spreading,  diffuse,  suppurative  inflammation.  In  metastatic 
suppurative  inflammation  of  tbe  synovial  membrane  of  joints,  tbe  peri- 
toneum, pleura,  and  pericardium,  tbe  process  represents  all  tbe  esseutial 
features  of  a  speciflc  surface  inflammation,  characterized  by  rapid  exten- 
sion of  tlie  inflammation  over  tbe  whole  surface  and  tbe  accumnbition 
of  a  large  purulent  collection  in  a  sliort  time.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion of  nearly  all  organs  in  fatal  cases  of  pysemia  reveals  the  existence  of 
coagulation  necrosis  I'esnlting  from  tbe  action  of  pns-microbes  and  their 
toxins  upon  tiKsucs  witli  whicb  thcj'  have  been  brought  in  direct  con- 
tatit-  The  spleen  is  always  enlarged  and  softened,  even  if  no  infaix'ts 
present.  The  heart  is  flabby  and  the  muscular  tissue  softened.  The 
inal  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  vascular,  softened,  and  at  points 
submucous    extravasation    from    rupture  of  capillary  vessels, — 
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evidences  tbnt  this  structure  has  also  become  the  seat  of  metastatic  inflam* 
matioD.  Embolism  of  cerebral  vessels  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
pyaemia,  while  they  are  frequently  obstructed  by  emboli  which  become 
detached  from  valvular  vegetations  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

TREATMENT. 

Before  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  surgery,  pyaemia  figured  largely 
as  the  cause  of  death  after  injuries  and  operations.  Only  twenty-five 
years  ago  a  large  percentage  of  the  surgical  patients  in  the  old,  in- 
fected, European  hospitals  died  from  this  disease.  Insignificant  injuries 
and  minor  operations  were  frequent!}'  followed  by  this  fatal  complica- 
tion. At  present  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  teachers  of  surgery,  if 
during  a  course  of  lectures  they  do  not  succeed  in  finding  a  case  for  clin- 
ical study  and  instruction.  In  hospitals  where  antiseptic  surgery  is 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  practiced  the  disease  is  almost  unknown. 
Helpless  as  we  still  are  in  curing  the  disease,  as  surely  can  we  prevent 
it,  in  the  management  of  recent  injuries  or  intentional  wounds,  if  we  re- 
sort to  careful  and  efficient  antiseptic  precautions.  The  prevention  of 
suppuration  in  a  wound  furnishes  absolute  protection  against  pyaemia. 
Again,  the  early  radical  treatment  of  suppurative  lesions  has  been  the 
means  of  diminishing  the  frequenc}'  of  pyaemia  from  causes  other  than 
wounds.  The  prophylactic  treatment  of  pyaemia  consists  in  preventing 
suppuration  in  wounds  by  antisej)lic  means,  and  in  sterilizing  suppurating 
foci  before  septic  thrombo-phlebitis  has  occurred  by  early  incision^  anti- 
septic irrigation,  drainage,  and  in  maintaining  asepticity  under  antiseptic 
dressings. 

In  the  treatment  of  suppurating  wounds  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
toward  the  prevention  of  pytpmia  b}'  resorting  to  thorough  secondary 
disinfection,  and  in  guarding  against  tension  and  accumulation  of  the 
products  of  septic  inflammation  b}'  efficient  drainage,  or,  still  better,  by 
combining  drainage  with  permanent  irrigation.  Suppurative  osteomye- 
litis should  be  treated  by  early  operative  measures,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  unnecessary  destruction  of  bone  and  of  relieving 
pain,  but  more  particularly  with  a  view  of  warding  off  this  fatal  compli- 
cation. ,  Klebs  has  recently  made  the  suggestion  to  surgeons  that  the 
prophylactic  treatment  of  pyjrniia  should  be  carried  still  farther,  by 
excising  such  veins  as  are  known  to  contnin  infected  thrombi  before 
embolism  has  taken  place.  The  Justifinbility  and  advisability  of  such 
treatment  cannot  be  doubted,  and  surgeons  will  be  glad  to  adopt  this 
suggestion  in  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the 
thrombosed  vein  or  veins,  and  where  such  an  operation  is  feasible  on 
anatomical  grounds.     A  number  of  successful  cui-ative  operations  have 
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been  performed  during  the  Iftst  live  years  in  cases  of  incipient  piieniia 
following  Ihromho-plilehitis  of  the  siginoiLl  sinus  in  cnaes  of  anpimmtivc 
inflamniftlioii  of  the  miii die-ear.  The  operation  consists  in  ligating  tlie 
internal  jugular  vein  on  the  corresponding  side  below  the  thromlina  il' 
this  liafl  extended  to  the  vein,  and  iu  exposing  and  removing  the  s<i[>- 
purating  thrombus  from  the  sinus.  This  operation  should  be  performed 
in  every  case  of  suppuration  of  the  middle-ear  as  soon  as  tills  complica- 
tion can  be  recognized.  Salzer  operated  on  two  sncli  eases  by  oiicuing 
the  lateral  sinus  and  removing  the  septic  tiirombiis,  and  one  of  bis  cnses 
recovered.  Keen  in  addition  ligated  and  divided  the  internal  jugular 
vein  on  the  corresponding  side  below  the  thrombus  which  had  formed 
in  it,  but  his  patient  died.  The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  septic 
thrombosis  of  tlie  lateral  sinus  are:  tenderness  along  the  course  of  tliu 
internal  jugular  vein,  evidences  of  disturbed  circulation  in  the  region  of 
the  ear,  and,  if  the  thrombosis  has  extended  to  tlie  interinil  jugular  vein, 
emptiness  of  the  vein  below  the  thrombus.  Puncture  with  the  needle  of 
an  hypodermatic  syringe  will  show  at  once  whether  the  lumen  of  the 
sinus  is  occluded.  In  grave  cases  of  osteomyelitis  an  operation  for  this 
special  indication  would  often  make  it  necessary  to  amputate,  as  even 
the  most  thorough  scraping  out  of  the  infected  medullary  cavity  niiglit 
fail  in  removing  all  of  the  infected  thrombi.  It  has  also  been  suggeBlud 
to  interrupt  the  venous  circulation  in  one  of  the  principal  venous  trunks 
of  a  limb  by  ligation,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mechatiically  the 
entrance  of  detached  fragments  of  a  thrombus  into  the  circulation  ;  hut 
this  procedure  baa  not  answered  the  expectations,  as  the  emboli  will 
reach  the  general  circulation  through  collateral  brandies.  Removal  of 
the  infected  thrombi  by  amputation  or  resection  of  the  alfccted  portion 
of  a  vein  are  more  reliable  propliylactic  mfasnres  than  ligation  in  llie 
continuity  of  a  principal  vein-trimk  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  priniury 
seat  of  infection.  Detachment  of  frngments  of  a  disintegrating  tbroni- 
bus  must  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible  by  securing  absolute  rest  for  the 
infected  part,  as  all  sudden  movements,  active  and  passive,  and  sudden 
disturbances  of  the  circulation  may  become  the  means  of  separation  of 
fragments,  and  their  transportation  as  emboli  into  the  circulation.  The 
curative  treatment  of  pytemia,  medical  and  surgical,  is  unsatisfactory. 
Quinine,  natrum  benzoioum,  and  the  different  preparations  of  salicylic 
acid  have  been  used  quite  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  the  fever  which 
attends  the  disease.  Anli/ebriti,  antipyrin ,  and  other  drugs  of  Iht  same 
ctaas  of  remedies  are  worse  than  useless,  as  the  favorable  effects  from  their 
antipyretic  action  are  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  harm  they  do  in 
depressing  the  action  of  the  heart.  External  heat  and  the  inti'rnal  ad- 
ministration of  diffusible  stimulants  should  be  used  to  shorten  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  rigors.    Alcoholic  stimulants  are  indicated  in  the  acute  and 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease. 

In  chronic  pyaemia  a  daily  tepid  bath  is  of  the  greatest  value.  lu 
the  same  class  of  cases  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  support  the 
patient's  strength  by  systematic  feeding  and  the  use  of  the  malt  bever- 
ages, such  ns  beer,  ale,  and  |>orter,  with  a  view  of  prolonging  life  until 
the  primary  cause  is  eliminated  from  the  primary  and  secondary  depots 
of  infection,  spontaneously  or  by  surgical  treatment.  In  acute  cases  of 
pysemia,  originating  from  a  wound  of  one  of  the  extremities,  or  from  acute 
suppurative  osteomyelitis  of  the  long  bones,  the  question  of  removal  of 
the  primary  focus  of  infection  by  amputation  will  present  itself. 

If,  from  a  stud}'  of  the  symptoms,  it  become  apparent  that  multiple 
infarcts  exist  in  the  lung,  or  lungs,  and  other  organs,  amputation  is  not 
permissible,  as  it  would  only  result  in  shortening  the  life  of  the  |>atient. 
The  propriety  of  an  amputation  should  only  be  considered  in  the  begiU" 
ning  of  the  disease^  and  before  extensive  dissemination  of  the  purulent 
infection  by  embolism  has  taken  place.  In  a  suppumting,  compound 
fracture,  amputation  may  be  indicated  for  other  reasons  than  those  of  a 
threateneil  or  developed  attack  of  p3'«emia.  Secondary  disinfection  of  a 
suppurating  wound  vnth  excision  of  thrombo-phlebitic  veins^  where  this  is 
possible,  should  be  practiced  in  all  cases  of  pysemia  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  limiting  general  dissemination  by  embolism.  In  chronic 
cases  the  secondary  metastatic  processes  should  receive  early  and 
careful  attention. 

As  in  these  cases  the  metastatic  suppuration,  as  a  rule,  is  not  caused 
b}'  embolic  infiircts,  life  is  threatened  by  the  secondary  lesions,  from 
which  ptomaine  intoxication  is  niaintaine<l,  and  from  whicli  new  places 
may  become  infected  by  localization  of  pus-microbes  in  capillar^'  vessels 
weakened  by  the  action  of  toxins.  If  the  met^istasis  is  limited  to  one 
or  more  joints  and  the  disease  pursue  a  chronic  course,  ver}-  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  by  tapping  and  washing  out  the  joints 
with  a  3-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  tapping  and  irrigation 
should  be  re|)eated  as  often  as  the  effusion  retuins.  In  a  case  of  genuine 
pysemia  following  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  leg,  complicated  by  secondary 
haemorrhage  and  gangrene,  that  recently  came  under  my  observation,  I 
performed  amputation  and  later  tapped  both  shoulder-joints  and  the  left 
stcrno-articular  joint  repeatedl}'  and  followed  the  tapping  in  each 
instance  by  antiseptic  irrigation.  The  patient  finally  recovered  and  the 
joints  thus  treated  were  movable.  For  thirty-five  days  he  consumed,  on 
an  average,  a  quart  of  whisky  daily,  and  I  attribute  the  favorable  result 
largely  to  this  energetic  stimulation.  Suppumting  joints  are  incised, 
drained,  and  irrigated  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and,  if  the 
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nietasttitic  suppniatioii  is  limiteil  to  a  single  joint,  this  oaii  Ijc  done  wJtli 

II  I'uir  prospect  of  a  lavorable  result.  I'liruleiil  coUectious  in  tlie  serous 
cavities  or  connective  tissue  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  Carenil 
iittetitiou  to  diet  and  the  SAnitary  suiTonndings  oT  llie  patient,  combined 
with  energetic  surgical  trentment  of  tlie  suppurating  foci,  will,  at  least 
occasionally,  be  rewarded  by  an  ultimate  recovery. 

SEPTICO-PYjEMIA. 
In  the  absence  of  more  aoourate  knowledge  concerning  the  microbie 
cause  of  aepticiemia,  we  must,  at  least  for  tbe  present,  assign  to  eepli- 
casmia  and  pyffiuiiu  tbe  same  bacteriological  cause.  Thiit  puB-microbis 
can  produce  septiccemia  wben  iuLruduced  into  tbe  circulation  in  sufficient 
qnantily  has  already  beeil  shown,  and  that  pus-microbes  have  been 
frequently  cultivnt«d  from  septic  products  is  a  matter  of  demonstration  ; 
hence  the  disease,  if  not  idcuticnl  with  pyicmia,  from  a  liiicteriologlciil 
stand-point,  is  at  any  rate  closely  allied  to  it.  It  has  also  been  shown  that, 
in  case  the  life  of  a  septic  patient  is  prolonged  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  the  metastatic  foci  of  inflammation  arc  the  seat  of  incipient  snppu- 
mtion  ;  hence  such  cases  resemble  pyiemia  upon  a  pathological  basis. 

III  p3'iemia,  after  cessation  of  the  rigors,  which  are  the  most  elmracter- 
isLic  clinical  Bymptom  of  this  disease,  tho  fcvtr  resembles  scpticicmia, 
and,  as  the  clinical  picture  thus  developed  rests  upon  pathological  con- 
ditions typical  of  pyiemia,  it  would  be  proper  to  apply  to  such  cases  the 
term  sfpHco-pyamia.  For  the  same  etiological  and  pathological  reasons 
we  apply  the  same  tenn  to  septicKmin  in  which  i>ost-morlem  examination 
reveals  the  presence  of  minute,  multiple,  suppurating  foci. 

Septico-pyiemia  may  be  deliued  as  a  condition  in  whicli  the  symp- 
toms indicate  the  presence  of  both  septicaemia  and  pyemia  nnd  in  which 
the  post-mortem  appearances  point  to  septic  and  purulent  infection. 
Lenlw  described  such  a  combination  of  the  two  diseases,  which  as  yet  are 
considered  as  distinct,  occurring  in  patients  in  whom  he  was  nnahlc  to 
trace  tbe  source  of  infection  from  without ;  hence  be  called  the  alicctinn 
upontaneous  Beplico-pgxmia.  Litten,  ou  the  other  hand,  in  similar  cases, 
was  always  able  to  locate  the  iiifection-atrium,  but  tbe  primary  infection 
at  the  time  acute  symptoms  set  in  had  either  disappeared  or  its  location 
could  oidy  be  ascertained  by  most  careful  examination.  Jiirgensen 
applied  to  tliese  cases  the  lengthy  compound  word  "  kryptogenetic- 
tetilico-pyamia"  as  he  was  unable  to  tiud  a  tangible  infection-atrium. 
In  a  recent  article  ou  the  subject  he  gives  an  account  of  100  cases  that 
came  under  his  own  personal  oliserration.  Tlie  patients  were  usually 
attacked  first  with  acute  pharyngitis,  and,  as  this  stage  was  general'" 
attended  by  a  chill  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise,  the  patients  genei 
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attributed  the  onset  of  the  iHscnse  to  exposure  to  cold.  In  most  ciisei 
the  general  infection  was  announced  by  a  severe  chili.  Rapid  loss  ol 
Rtrengtli  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms;  the  patients  in  t 
few  hours  after  the  cliill  became  utterly  prostrated.  The  symptomi 
which  pointed  to  local  processes  during  life  were  referred  most  frequeiitlj 
to  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  pleura,  heart,  and  the  long  bones.  Whctkei 
the  primary-  affection  occurred  through  the  pharynx,  where  the  Grst 
symptoms  were  manifested,  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  In  the 
acute  cases  the  symptoms  were  grave  from  the  beginning  and  increased 
in  intensit}'  as  the  infection  progressed,  while,  in  the  chronic  cases^ 
infection  is  kept  up  from  some  suppurating  focus,  and  the  disease  may 
continue  for  several  years.  Subcutaneous  and  retinal  iiflemorrhagic 
extravasations  were  frequently  observed.  *Post-mortem  examinations 
revealed  suppuration  in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  and  vascular 
chanjifcs  wiilch  are  cliaracteristic  of  sepsis. 

Tiiese  cases  may  be  compared  with  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis, 
where,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  the  most  scrutinizing  examina- 
tion, we  often  fail  in  furnishing  reliable  evidence  for  locating  the  primary 
sourci*  of  infection.  It  is  possible  that  the  pus-microl>es  enter  through 
an  intact  or  iutlanied  mucous  membrane,  or  through  the  ap|>endages  of 
the  skin,  and  that  they  remain  in  a  latent,  inactive  condition  until  a 
weak  point  is  created  somewhere  in  the  Iwdy,  where  the}*  localize  in  a 
soil  i)repared  for  their  reproduction  and  pathogenic  action ;  or,  what  is 
more  likely  the  case,  they  enter  through  an  abrasion  or  sb'ght  lesion. 
which  nmy  be  so  insignificant  that  the  patient  himself  fails  to  notice 
it,  and  produce  no  symptoms  until,  by  accident  or  disease,  a  pro|>er 
soil  is  [)ropared  for  the  initiation  of  an  ncute  attack  in  one  or  more  of 
the  internal  orirans.  The  remote  daiiuors  which  may  follow  infecti<m 
thr(>u<rli  an  insignificant  wound,  or  from  a  small,  suppurating  focus, 
should  romind  the  surgeon  of  the  importance  of  treating  these  little 
ailments  with  the  necessary  care  and  attention,  and  by  so  doing  he  will 
often  be  tiie  means  of  preventing  fatal  complications.  In  two  cases  of 
krvi>t<);i:enetic  septico-pyiemia  that  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion the  disease  was  complicated  by  ulcerative  endocarditis.  In  one  of 
these  ca^^es  the  immediate  cnuse  of  death  was  gangrene  from  embolism 
of  the  [)oi)lit(»al  artery. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Erysipelas. 

Ertbipelas  is  a.  Beir-limited,  acute,  non-Biippurative  inBammation  of 

the  lymphalic  vessels  of  tbe  skin  or  mucoiia  membrane,  attended  by  red- 
ness and  a  continued  type  of  fever,  As  a  wound  complication  it  occurs 
independently  of  suppuration,  and  in  its  uncomplicated  pure  form 
remains  aa  a  superficial  affection,  the  inflnnimation  never  passing  beyond 
the  structures  of  the  skiu  or  mucous  membrane. 


HISTORY   OF   ITS   BnCHOBIC   ORIGIN. 

The  contagiousness  of  erysipelas  lias  been  recognized  for  centuries, 
and  on  this  account  early  attempts  were  made  to  include  it  among 
microbic  diseases.  In  1868  Hueter  mnintained  tliat  erysipelas  and  hos- 
pital gangrene  were  identical  diseases  and  caused  by  the  same  micro- 
organism. Its  microbic  nature  was  again  made  the  subject  of  invvsti- 
giition  in  18T2,  when  Nepveau  discovered  micrococei  in  the  blood  of 
erysipelatous  patients.  Wilde  detected  the  same  microbes  iu  thu  blood, 
but  asserted  that  similar  microorganisms  could  be  foimd  in  the  pus  in 
wounds  from  which  the  erysipelas  developed. 

In  1874  Recklingliansen  found  masses  of  micrococci  in  the  lym- 
phatic channels  in  tlie  inflamed  skin  at  the  border  of  an  crysipuhituus 
inflammation.  Nearly  the  same  time  similar  observations  were  miide 
by  Billroth,  Ehrlicli,  Tillmanns,  and  Koch.  Tillmanns  produced  the 
disease  artincially  in  animals  by  injecting  sulicutnneously  the  serum  con- 
tained in  the  bnllte  of  erysipelatous  skin. 

Koch  attempted  to  produce  the  disease  artificially  in  rabbits  with 
injections  of  different  putrid  fluids,  but  failed  until  he  made  inoculations 
with  mouse-dung  softened  in  distilled  water.  He  injected  the  material 
under  the  skin  of  the  ear,  and  produced  an  intlnmmntion  which  in  its 
course  resembled  erysipelas.  Tlie  swelling  and  redness  spread  slowly 
downward  from  the  point  of  inoculation.  On  the  fifth  day  it  had 
extended  nn  far  as  the  root  of  the  ear.  The  ear  became  exceedingly 
vascular,  so  that  the  separate  vessels  could  no  longer  be  identified,  while 
the  tissues  were  softened  and  isdematous.  Thennimaldicd  on  the  seventh 
day.  Blood  taken  from  the  heart  of  this  animal  produced  no  effect  in 
other  rabbits.     No  microbes  could  be  found  in  the  blood  or  in  any  other 
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orgftti  except  the  affected  ear.  In  tmnsveree  sections  of  the  ewr  the 
hloml-vesttola  were  seen  to  be  markedly  dilated,  full  of  red  corpascles, 
nnd  surrounded  by  tbe  nuclei  of  white  corpuscles.  Between  these  Mid 
the  cartilufre-cells  bncilli  vere  found. 

The  bacilli  were  present  close  to  the  cartilage  only.     Here  thej  were 


found  in  hirge  olu^ter^,  rrom  which  tbe  Utt.-illi  rwliate  in  all  dirvctiona. 
Thi»  net-work  c>r  Iwcilti  extendeil  over  the  whole  onrtiiai^  of  the  «ar  on 
U>ih  !^urfaee«-  In  dam  mat  ion  was  mo^t  marketl  in  the  ricinitv  of  the 
baoitli.and.  oon^equently.  in  the  »t««noe  of  other  oau:ie$.  tbeR  could  lie 
no  dotit>t    that    tbe   err^ipelatou^   iuttamiuaiiou    wi«   i-au^evl    by   these 
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microbes.  Orth  foiini:!  niicrouuuci  in  the  contents  of  tliebullie  of  erysip- 
elas. RecklingLnusen  aiiU  Lukowsky  foinid  them  in  tlic  lympLatic  vea- 
seis  and  the  coiinective-tiesiie  B]iat;ee  in  llie  structures  affected  by 
erysipelas.  BiUnith  ajid  Ebrlich  found  bdcterifi  not  only  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  but  also  in  the  blbod-vessels  of  the  inflamed  skin.  Till 
manns  found  microbes  in  erysipelatous  skin,  and  Letzerich,  in  cases  oi 
erysipelns  attacking  vaccination  wounds,  found  them  in  the  wound  itat-l: 
in  the  blood-vessels,  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  The  essential 
specific  cause  of  erysipelas  was  finally  discovered  by  Febleisen 
He  cultivated  the  microbe  from  erysipelatous  products,  and  demon- 
strated its  essential  etiological  relationship  to  erysipelas  by  producing 
the  disease  artiRcially,  in  animals  and  man,  by  inoculations  with  pure 
cultures.  From  the  morphological  appearance  of  the  microbe  and  its 
direct  etiological  bearing  to  erysipelas  he  called  it  the  nireplococcas  of 
erysipelas.  With  pure  cultures  of  this  microbe  he  produced  by  inocula- 
tions not  only  erysipelas  in  animals,  to  prove  its  specific  pathogenic 
qualities,  but  snccessful  inoculations  were  also  made  in  man  for  thera- 
peutic purposes. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   STREPTOCOCCUS    ERTSIPEI.ATOSIS. 

The    streptococcus   erysipeliilosis,  discovered    by    Fehleiseii,  when 
examined  under  tlie  microscope  appejirs  in   the 
form  of  chains,  the   links  of  which  are  minute 
cocci,  3  to  4  micro  millimetres  in  diameter. 

The  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  invades  the 
superficial  lymphatic  channels  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  exclusively,  but  it  can  also 
be  found  in  the  sernm  contained  in  bullse.  Each 
coccus,  when  it  is  about  to  divide,  becomes  larger 
and  oval,  and  soon  a|ipears  made  up  of  two  hemi- 
spherical masses,  the  two  new  cocci  resulting  from 
fission  of  the  old  one.  Morphologically,  the  strep- 
tococcus of  erysipelas  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  are  nearly  iden- 
tical, only  that  the  cocci  of  erysipelns  are  somewhat  larger,  while  both 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  staphylococci. 

CDLTTTATION. 
This  microbe  can  be  readily  cultivated  in  bouillon  at  ordinary  room- 
temperature  ;  also  upon  gelatin,  agar-agar,  and  solidilied  blood-serum. 
Upon  solid  nutrient  media  the  appearariCes  of  the  cultures  resemble  very 
strongly  those  of  streptococcus  pyogenes.  There  is  less  tendency, 
however,  to  the  formation  of  terraces  the  margin  is  thicker  and  more 
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irn-giilar  in  outline,  and  the  :i|ii)eiinince  of  tlie  growth  is  more  opiiqiie  and 

whiter.     Ronenliacb  mentions,  »s  niiother  tliutiiiguishing  feature  between 

the  two,  thnt  the  culture  of  the  streptococcus  of  er^'siiwlas  represents 

the  Bhnpe  of  n  fern,  while  tlic  outlines  of  the  cultures  of  the  pus-strepto- 

coccus  describe  the   shape  of  nn  acncift-leaf.     The  culture  npi>earB  as  % 

very  delit-nte  gray ish- white  film.     The  growth  is  very  slow,  and  the 

individunl  colonies  remain  Hmall.     The  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  does 

not   liquefy  gelatin.      The    microbe  of  erysipelas   grows   equally  well 

A  II  KB  when  oxygen  is  exclude<l.     If  gelatin  is  inoculated 

I  D  II  ^'^    puncturing  with  n  needle  charged  with  a  pure 

I  III  culture,  microscopicnl  colonics  can  be  seen  the  whole 

I     I    III         length  of  the  track  of  the   needle  at  the  end  of 

III  II  twenty -four  hours.     In   four  days  the  culture  has 

III  Ifl  reached  the  height  of  development,  and  colonies  the 

l^t^haij  size  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  thnt  of  a  pin's  bead  occupy 

f^**^^|  the  whole  length  of  the  needle-track. 

i  II  In  cultures  the  microbe  retains  its  pathogenic 

qualities  for  about  four  months. 

INOCULATION  EXPERIMENTS. 
Fehleisen  produced,  artificially,  typical  erysipe- 
las in  rabbits  t>y  injecting  pure  cultures  under  the 
skin  of  the  enr.  Koch  and  QntTky  used  cultures 
gniwii  upon  solidilicd  blood-sontm  and  inoculated 
9  rabbitH.  In  8  of  these  typical  erysipelas  de- 
veloped, the  Attack  lusting  from  six  to  twelve  days. 
Eniuse  obtained  positive  results  by  inooulnt^ 
ing  gray  mice,  hi  .ill  cnses  where  tlie  inoculation 
'^.  proved  successful  the  erysiijclatous  inflammation 
riiii."Tis''^AT"''uHi'^  Started  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  extended 
w^ioi-M.^KorS^ilAv!!  rapidly,  always  following  the  lymphatic  channels. 
IflnHm^nrtrnV'  '*"'"'  '"  Krunsc's  experiments  the  .tnimals  died  after  three 
or  four  days,  even  when  only  a  minute  quantity  of 
the  culture  was  injectrd  under  the  skin  <)f  tlie  liiick.  Examination  of  the 
infected  tissues  after  death  showed  tlmt  inflammation  followed  the 
invasion  of  tlie  microlies,  and  conseiiuently  the  principal  patliologicnl 
changes  were  found  within  .and  in  thi'  imniedintc  vicinity  of  the  lymphatic 
channels. 

INOCULATION   FOR   TIIEHAPEUTIC    PURPOSES. 
As  soon  as  it  was  demonstrated  experiinentally  that  simple,  uncom- 
plicated erysipelas  is  a  {lisense  attended  by  iiut  little  danger  to  life,  the 
suggestion  was  near  that,  if  tlie  disenso  could  be  artificially  produced  in 
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man  by  inoculation  with  pure  cultures,  the  local  and  general  conditiooB 
thus  proiluced  might  prove  useful  in  the  ouie  or  amelioration  of  sonie 
diBeases  not  amenable  to  operative  treatment  and  internal  medication. 
Of  7  persona  the  subjects  of  incurable  tumors,  iuoc;iilated  by  Fehleisen 
with  pure  cultures,  6  developed  typical  erysipelas  ;  in  the  seventh  case  the 
patient  had  passed  thiougU  an  attack  of  erysipelas  only  a  few  weeks 
previously,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  still  protected  against  a  new  ■ 
attack.  This  patieut  was  inoculated  a  second  time  with  a  negative 
result.  la  other  instances  a  second  inoculation  failed  alter  a  successful 
inoculation.  The  period  of  incubation  was  fixed  at  from  fifteen  to  sixty- 
one  hours.  The  microbe  was  found  only  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  con- 
nect! ve-tissne  spaces,  and  when  the  culture  was  pure  suppuration  was  never 
produced.  Fehleiaen  has  seen,  by  this  treatment,  a  cancer  of  the  breast 
become  smaller,  a  lupus  disappear  almost  completely,  while  a  case  of 
fibro-sarcoma  and  another  of  sarcoma  were  not  materially  affected  by 
this  method  of  treatment.  Janicke  and  Neisser  have  recorded  a  death 
from  erysipelas  thus  intentionally  produced  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  beyond  the  reach  of  an  operation.  At  the  necropsy  it  was  proved 
that  the  tumor  had  almost  completely  disappeared,  and  the  microscopical 
examination  of  portions  that  had  remained  appeared  to  show  that  the 
tnmor-cells  had  been  destroyed  through  the  direct  action  of  the  microbes. 
Biedert  saw,  in  a  child  suffering  from  a  aareoraa  involving  the  posterior 
part  of  tlie  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  tlie  left  half  of  the  tongue, 
the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  and  the  right  orbit,  the  tumor  disappear 
almost  completely  during  an  attack  of  eryaijwlns.  Cases,  on  the  other 
band,  have  been  reported  in  which,  after  an  accidental  or  intentional 
attack  of  erysipelas,  the  tumor  commenced  to  grow  more  rapidly. 
Neelsen  reports  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  in  which,  after  two 
severe  attacks  of  erysipelas,  the  tumor  not  only  commenced  to  grow 
faster,  hut  at  the  same  time  the  regional  infection  progressed  also  more 
rapidly. 

Babtchinsky  made  the  accidental  discovery  that  the  microbe  of 
erysipelas  is  a  direct  antagonist  to  the  virus  of  diphtheria.  His  son, 
while  suffering  from  a  most  severe  attack  of  diphtheria,  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  erysipelas.  This  complication,  grave  of  itself,  seemed  to 
hasten  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case,  and  during  the  first  few  liours 
of  the  eruption  the  patient  was  much  worse.  But  the  next  day  the 
symptoms  had  much  improved,  and  the  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery. 
Following  this  indication  Babtchinsky  inoculated  a  second  case  of 
diphtheria  with  a  culture  of  the  microbe  of  erysipelas  grown  on  agar- 
agar,  and  with  an  equally  happy  result.  Since  this  time,  of  14  cases  of 
diphtheria  treated  with  these  inoculations,  12  resulted  in  recovery,  and. 
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ns  in  the  2  cases  resulting  fatally  the  inociilntion  produced  no  eStel 
these  negative  resulti  only  tend  to  coiiflnn  tlit-  cHlcacy  of  the  ciintur< 
inoculations.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  alt  of  the  cases  where  erysjpelft 
was  produced  artificially  this  disease  jmrsned  a  mild  course,  anil  thi 
patients  recovered  rapidly  from  Ijoth  diseases. 

Schwimmer  gives  an  acconnt  of  11  eases  of  lupus  in  all  of  whicl 
no  improvement  was  observed  after  an  intercurrent  attack  of  er^-sipelfis 
In  a  case  of  keloid  an  attack  of  erysipelas  was  followed  by  inarke<' 
improvement,  and  a  lipoma  iindern'ent  n  similar  fnvorable  change  from 
the  same  cause.  Syphilitic  lesions  he  saw  temi)orarily  lieneflted,  while 
the  erysipelas  had  no  effect  in  |>ermaneutly  influencing  the  course  of  th< 
disease. 

Bruns  gii'es  an  account  of  the  effect  of  eryeipelas  on  tumors  in  2i 
patients.  Among  these  3  cases  of  sarcoma  were  i)ernianeDtly  cured. 
Two  cftses  of  multiple  keloid  after  burns  were  also  cured.  In  4  cases 
of  lymphoma  of  the  neck  some  of  the  fjlands  became  smaller  and  some 
di8ftp)K-arcd.  In  5  cases  the  erysipelas  was  aitificially  produced  by 
inoculation  with  a  pure  culture.  In  3  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma 
1  was  not  influenced  by  the  disease,  I  bccTmc  oue-bnif  smaller,  and  1  was 
reiluccd  to  a  small  induration  in  the  scar,  the  size  of  a  pea.  A  multiple 
fibro-sarcoma  u-iis  gi-eatly  benelite<l.  while  an  orbitnl  sarcoma  was  not 
improved. 

Coley  has  made  extcnsivi'  usi>  of  a  combined  sterile  culture  of  the 
streptococcus  of  erysipelas  .tikI  the  bacillus  prodigiosus  in  the  treatment 
of  inoperiiblc  inalignunt  turners.  From  hi*  published  reports  it  appears 
that  a  uuuilior  of  cases  of  sareonia  were  pcruiaiiently  cured.  The  writer 
has  given  this  treatment  a  fiiitlirul  trial  in  '.)  cases  of  inoperable  malig- 
nant tumors — 2  cnaes  of  riinrinonia  and  7  cases  of  sarcoma — during  the 
last  fciv  years,  with  uiiifoini  negative  results.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  reaction  was  so  intense  that  the  general  health  wns  much  impnired 
by  the  treatment. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  result,  and  the  not  inconsiderablo 
danger  which  attends  the  intentional  form  of  erysipelas  in  patients 
debilitated  by  .lutccedcnt  disoiisc,  it  is  snfe  to  predict  that  no  f\irther 
inoculations  will  be  made  in  man  until,  perhaps,  Oitnre  research  will 
demonstrate  a  certain  specific  unUigoiiistic  action  of  the  streptococcus 
of  erysipelas  against  some  other  jialhogenic  microbes  the  cause  of  grave 
diseases  not  amenable  to  successful  treatment  by  less  heroic  measures. 

MANNER    OF   IKKECrrOK. 
An  intact  skin  or  mucous  membrane   furnishes  absolute  protection 
against  infection  with  the   streptococcus   of  erysipelas.     This  inicrobe 
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cannot  reach  tlie  lymiiliatic  vessels  witlioiit  iin  iiirection-ntriiiiii,  which 
may  I*  a  Bimiil  abnision,  u  womui,  hlisler,  ulcer, — in  fuut,  any  hreach  of 
continuity  in  tbc  skin  or  mticous  mem  him  le.  Before  niitiseptic  surgery 
w:i8  practiced  inreotioii  frequently  occurred  througli  nccidenLi)  or  inten- 
tional wounils.  Antise|>tic  surgery  hns  grently  diminished  the  frequency 
or  traumatic  erysipelas,  but  has  not  completely  ei-adicated  it,  aa  an 
occasional  case  will  occur  in  the  hands  of  tLe  most  careful  aiitiscptii; 
surgeons.  Even  before  the  microbio  cause  of  erysipelas  was  known, 
Trousseau,  one  of  the  closest  of  cliniuat  observers,  claimed  that  infection 
with  the  virus  of  erysipel.is  ia  only  possible  throii^'h  some  nound  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin  ;  the  latter  may  be  so  iusigniflcaiit  as  to  be  unnoticc- 
able  and  entirely  overlooked  liy  both  patient  and  physician.  Idiopathic, 
or  spontaneous,  erysipelas,  ho  called,  doe«  not  exist;  every  case  of  er}-- 
sipelas  is  traumatic,  in  so  far  that  by  injury  or  disease  the  necessary 
infection-atrium  must  lie  created  through  which  the  streptococcus  can 
reach  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In  erysipelas  without  a  langiiile  infection- 
atrium,  infection  occurs  through  a  minute  puncture  or  abrasion,  which 
may,  perhaps,  never  have  attracted  the  patient's  attention,  and  which 
has  become  invisible  at  the  time  the  disease  is  first  noticed.  Infection, 
however,  may  also  take  place  through  a  niticoiis  membrane,  through 
which  the  microbes  enter  the  tissues  in  the  same  manner  and  under  tlie 
same  conditions  as  when  infection  takes  place  through  the  skin.  One  of 
the  severest  cases  of  erysipelas  that  ever  came  under  my  observation 
commenced  in  the  pharynx,  or  tonsils,  and,  as  the  symjitoms  sulisidetl 
here,  a  typical  and  severe  facial  erysipelas  develoiieil.  As  the  patient 
was  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  secondary  syphilis,  it  is  |>robable 
that  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  entered  the  tissues  through  the 
Bfcondary  syphilitic  lesions  in  the  pharynx.  In  the  tissues  the  strepto- 
cijccus  ot  erysiiwlaa  invades  the  lymphatic  chauiiols  exclusively,  and 
nianifests  facre  its  specific  pathogenic  qualities. 

Tlie  erysipelatous  infiamniation  is,  in  reality,  a  Bpecidc,  progressive 
lymphangitis,  the  paralymphatic  tissues  l>ecoming  affected  by  contiguity. 
Within  the  lymphatic  channels  the  microbe  multiplies,  and  diffusion  of 
the  infection  lakes  place  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  does 
not  always  follow  in  the  course  of  the  lymph-stream.  The  lymphatic 
vesstils  are  often  found  crowded  with  the  microbe,  which  is  destroyed  in 
a  short  time,  as  with  the  subsidence  of  tlie  inflnmniation  the  microbe 
disappears.  According  to  Koch  and  Pelileisen,  the  microbe  is  always 
found  most  numerous  in  tlie  portion  of  the  skin  corresponding  to  the 
border  of  the  inflamed  area.  At  this  point  the  lymphatics  fre<iucntly 
appear  completely  blocked  by  densu  colonies  of  this  microbe,  so  that  no 
lymph-corpuscles  can  be  seen  among  them.    As  the  inflammation  extends 
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to  the  Burrouniling  connective  tiasiie.  some  of  tlie  inicrolws  lesive  the 
lyiiipliiities  aii()  enter  tlie  connective-tissue  spaces,  wliere  tliey  come  in 
L-oiitact  with  tlje  inllaiiimntury  exudation.  Witbin  the  l3'ni|>h:itic  vcsoela 
the  streptococci  are  found  between  the  l^uipli  and  culortess  hlood-eor* 
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puscles  ;  in  the  connective  tissue  they  are  found  nlso  within  the  proto- 
plasm of  leucocjtea. 

MetschnikolT  inaintnins,  in  opposition  to  most  of  tlie  modem  »□- 
thoi'tt,  tlint  the  nrrest  of  the  extetmiun  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
is  accompli  si  leil  1iy  phngocytosia.  The  nccnmulutiun  of  leucocytes 
in  the  inflnmed  tiBsuea  hns,  undoubtedly,  a  salutary  elTcct  iu  mechani- 
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cfilly  blocking  the  nvcnnes  through  which  infection  takes  place ;  but  as 
most  of  the  mici'obcs  are  outside  of,  nnd  not  within,  the  leucocytes 
and  lymph-corpuscles,  it  is  difficult  tu  conceive  how  limitntiou  of  the 
extension  of  the  infection  could  be  accomplished  solely  l>y  pliagocytosis. 
The  microbes  hiive  a  very  short  existence  in  the  tissuea;  the  itifliinnnation 
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wliicU  tliey  iiiitiiite  coiilinues  far  some  tiuie  ntlur  till  microbes  have  dis- 
appe.ireil.  The  toxins  wbiuU  microbes  seciete  pi-odiice  protoplasmic 
nlteration  of  liie  cuiinective-tiasue  cells  ami  the  cnpill.iry  blood-vessels, 
whicL  proIoD<!  tbe  iiiQnmmiitiun  beyoiul  tlie  period  when  llie  tissues  are 
in  n  sterile  coiidltrun.  Otliers  liAve  cliiiined  tiint  self-limitntioti  oT  ery- 
sipelas is  due  to  destruction  of  the  miuiobes  by  llie  Ligli  tempcmtuie 
vrbich  attends  the  disease.  Oe  Siiiione  has  recently  shown  thnt  pure 
cultures  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  lose  their  poner  of  reprotliic- 
tion  if  tliey  are  esiwsed  for  two  days  consecutively  to  a  temperature  ot 
39.6°  to  41*^  C-  Clinical  experience,  however,  has  deiuunBtniteil  conclu- 
sively that  erystpelits  is  not  iirrested  in  its  course  by  a  temperature  oi 
40*^  C.  or  more.  It  appears  that  the  streptococcus  exhausts  the  soil  of 
the  nutrient  material  which  it  requires  fur  its  growth  and  reproduction 
iu  a  short  time.  In  tlie  blood-vessels  of  the  inllanied  skin  no  sti-epto- 
cocci  can  be  found,  but  that  tiiey  occasionally  enter  the  blood-vessels  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  metastatic  erysipelas  and  the 
direct  transmission  of  erysipelas  from  mother  to  fcetus  by  infection 
through  the  placental  cii'cuhition.  As  the  streptococcus  of  erysijiclas 
produces  its  pathogenic  effects  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  diffuses 
itself  through  these  channels  in  the  tisnues,  it  becomes  obvious  that  in 
till  cases  infection  tnkes  place  as  soon  as  localizEition  is  effected  in  the 
superficial  lymphatic  structures,  or  iu  the  spaces  contributary  te  them 
and  in  direct  connection  with  an  infection-atrium, 

RELATION  OF  EBVSIPELAS  TO  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 
Obstetricians  recognized  the  danger  ol  exposing  puerperal  women 
to  the  infection  which  miglit  emanate  from  erysipelatous  patients  long 
before  the  microbe  of  erysipelas  was  known.  Since  tbe  discovery  of  tbe 
micro1)e  by  Pehleisen,  tliis  subject  has  attracted  renewed  attention,  and 
positive  knowledge  has  accumulated  both  from  accurate  cliuicitl  observa- 
tion and  from  the  fertile  and  more  positive  field  ot  cx|>erinientjition 
Uusserow  asserted,  upon  the  basis  of  an  extensive  experience,  that  no 
direct  etiological  relations  exist  between  the  contagium  of  erysipelas  and 
puerperal  fever.  He  had  under  his  care  puerperal  women  suffering  from 
erysipelas  of  the  skin  without  any  serious  disturbances  following  in  the 
genital  tract.  In  10  other  cases,  1  of  them  occurring  during  an  epi- 
demic of  puerperal  fever,  the  erysipelas  was  observed  as  a  complication 
of  septic  affections  of  the  genital  organs.  Gusserow  claims  tliat  in  this 
case  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  erysipelas  could  have  caused  tbe  puerperal 
affection,  as  the  latter  preceded  the  former.  But  another  point  could  !« 
raised,  as  it  might  be  claimed  that  tlie  septic  processes  should  bo  made 
answerable  for  the  occurrence  of  erysipcIaL.     This  author  has  studied 
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this  subject  also  by  way  of  experiment.  A  pure  culture  of  the  strepto- 
coccus erysipelatosis,  which  had  l)een  testeil  and  found  reliable  in  pro- 
ducing erysipelas  by  the  usual  methods  of  inoculation,  was  injected  into 
the  peritoneal  cavit}''  of  2  rabbits ;  in  2  others  it  was  applied  to  an 
open  wound  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  last  2  animals  it  was  iujecteii 
into  the  subserous  connective  tissue  of  the  peritoneum.  In  all  of  these 
animals  no  effect  was  produced,  and  no  pathological  changes  were  detected 
at  the  point  of  injection  when  the  animals  were  killed,  some  time  after  the 
inoculation.  Gusserow  looks  upon  the  results  of  these  ezi)erimcnts,  if 
not  as  positive  proof,  nevertheless  us  strong  evidence  against  the  claim 
that  erysipelas  can  cause  puerperal  sepsis.  Wiiickel,  an  equally  reliable 
and  able  observer,  has  come  to  entircl}'  opposite  conclusions.  He  culti- 
vated from  a  parametritic  abscess,  which  had  developed  after  childbed, 
Feidcisen's  streptococcus.  Injections-  of  this  culture  into  rabbits  pro- 
duced typical  erysipelas.  The  same  author  also  observed  ery8i|)elas  fol- 
Towing  in  a  puerperal  woman  suffering  from  suppurative  perimetritis, 
pleuritis,  and  metro-lymphangitis.  The  patient  died  on  the  thirteenth 
day.  The  starting-point  of  the  erysipelas  could  be  traced  to  an  ulcer  of 
the  vulva.  Blood  taken  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  soon  after  desith 
was  inoculated  upon  a  solid  nutrient  medium,  and  produced  a  cultui*e  of 
the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas.  The  sanre  culture  was  obtaineil  by  in- 
oculations with  fluids  taken  from  the  peritoneal  and  plcuml  cavities,  the 
uterus,  kidneys,  and  the  liver.  In  3  cases  a  culture  thus  obtained  was 
injected  into  tlie  peritoneal  cavity  of  rabbits,  and  no  peritonitis  followed. 
In  one  experiment  the  injection  produced  sui)pur:itive  peritonitis. 
Gnineri-pigs  proved  less  susceptible  to  infection  than  rabbits.  In  white 
mice  the  inoculations  were  invariably  productive  of  a  fatal  disease. 
From  the  results  of  these  experiments  the  author  claims  that  the  virus 
o\  ervsipelas  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  puerperal  poisons,  and  l>elieves 
that  ihey  prove  the  causal  relations  of  erysipelas  to  puerperal  sepsis. 

Doyen  also  found,  both  in  mild  and  severe  cases  of  puerperal  fever, 
a  streptococcus  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Rosenbach  and  Fehleisen. 
He  made  some  inoculations  to  determine  the  relationship  between  puer- 
peral sepsis  and  er3'sipelas.  The  streptococcus  found  in  the  infected 
tissues  of  puerperal-fever  patients  caused  erysipelas,  and  the  streptococ- 
cus found  in  erysipelas  developed  puerperal  fever.  From  his  own  obser- 
vations and  experiments  the  author  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
microbe  of  pner[)eral  sepsis  is  the  same  as  that  of  erysipelas.  From  a 
clinical  and  bacteriological  stand-point  it  Is  evident  that  pueri)eral  sepsis 
from  intectiou  with  the  streptococcus  ot  erysipelas  can  only  occur  when 
the  streptococcus  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  absorbing  surface  in 
the  genital  tract;  but  when  this  takes  place,  and  the  microbes  reach  the 
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enlarged  lympLatic  vessels  or  tlie  pueiper.tl  uterus,  tiie  must  violent  and 
filial  Tonn  of  puerperal  sepsis  is  almost  certain  to  rollotv. 

RELATION  OF  EBYSIFELAS  TO  PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATION  AND 
SUPPURATION. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  slill  exists,  among  bncterioiogists,  witii 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  streptococcus  of  er^ysipelas  possesses 
pyogenic  properties.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  stiulied  tliis 
subject  experimentally  do  not  consider  the  streptococcns  of  erysipelas  as 
a  pii8-microl>e,  and  assert  that  when  suppuration  takes  place  iij  erysipelas 
it  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  iufectiou  with  pus-microbes,  and,  ou  this 
account,  look  upon  phlegmonous  inflammation  »«  a  complicatiou,  and  not 
as  a  condition  belonging  to  the  erysipelatous  process.  Hajeck  made 
careful  investigations  to  show  that  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  is 
neither  in  foriii  nor  culture  materially  dilferent  from  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes,  but  he  showed,  also,  that  in  51  cutaneous  or  sul)cutaneons  in- 
oculations with  a  pure  culture  of  the  streptococcus  oferysipelas  in  rabbits 
the  result  wan  always  a  superficial  migrating  dermatitis  which  resembled 
to  perfection  erysipelas  in  man,  while  similar  injections  nitli  the  strepto- 
coccus of  pus  produced  a  more  intense  and  deeply-seated  inflammation, 
which  in  nlmost  every  instance  termimitcd  in  snppumtioii.  Tlie  dilfei-- 
ence  in  the  action  of  the  two  microbes  on  the  tissues  plainly  demon- 
strated their  non-identity.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  inflamed 
tissue  showed  a  still  more  important  difl'ercnce  as  far  as  tbo  localization 
and  local  ditl'usion  of  the  microbes  were  concerned.  The  microbe  of 
erysipehis  was  always  found  with  the  pi-oducts  of  inflammation  within 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  only  exceptionally  in  the  connective-tissue 
s|>&ces,  which  anatomically  are  only  a  part  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
The  pus  streptococcus  penetrates  the  tissues  more  deeply  ;  it  is  not  only 
found  in  the  lymplintic  vessels  and  coiniec live-tissue  spaces,  but  it  mi- 
grates beyond  the  lymplialic  ckanneU  and  infects  different  kinds  of  lismie, 
thus  gimng  rise  to  a  more  deeply  seated  and  more  intense  in/tammation. 
The  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  is  found  only  exceptionally  in  the  im- 
meilinte  vicinity  of  blood-vessels,  while  the  microbe  o/piisoan  ahini/sbe 
teen  arranged  in  radiate  lines  around  veHsels  entering  the  ad-t'entitia,  the 
muscular  coat,  and  often  even  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  In  man  the  same 
histological  differences  can  be  seen  in  the  tissues  the  seat  of  erysipelatous 
and  phlegmonous  inflammation  as  in  the  artificial  conditions  in  animals 
subjected  to  experiment,  and  the  same  pathological  dilfereuccs  are  also 
constantly  found.  The  author  asserts  that  Fehleisen  was  in  error  when 
he  claimed  that  the  formation  of  abscesses  occurred  independently  of  lite 
erysipelatous  infection.     He  afiirms  that,  in  rabbits  inoculated  with  the 
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virus  of  erysipelas,  after  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided  circiim- 
scribed  small  nodules  which  remain  may  suppurate,  but  suppuration 
never  becomes  diffuse;  while  after  injection  with  cultures  of  the  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  the  inflammation  assumes  a  phlegmonous  type  and  the 
suppuration  is  always  more  difl*use.  Hajeck  maintains  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  circumscril)ed  superficial  suppuration  can  also  take 
place  in  erj'sii^elntous  inflammation  in  man.  When  suppuration  in  a 
joint  takes  place,  however,  it  is  not  caused  b}*  the  erysipelatous  in  fee- 
tion,  but  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pus-microl)es.  Eiselsberg,  Bonome, 
Bordini,  Passet,  and  Simone  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  streptococcas 
of  erysipelas  and  the  streptococcus  of  suppuration  do  not  differ  in  their 
pathogenic  effects. 

Smirnoff  found  in  one  case  of  erysipelas  the  specific  microbe  in  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  left  hand,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  erysipelas,  enormous  col- 
onies of  the  streptococcus  were  found  in  tlie  right  shoulder-  and  knee- 
joints.  The  synovial  fiuid  injected  into  rabbits  occasioned  erygipelas 
migrans.  According  to  tiie  recent  researches  of  von  Lingelsheim,  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes  differs  from  the  streptococcus  erysipelatosis  in 
being  pathogenic  both  for  mice  and  rabbits,  while  the  latter  is  |)atho- 
genic  for  rabbits  on!}-. 

Rheiner  found  Feh1ci»en's  streptococcus  in  all  cases  of  traumatic 
erysipelas  which  he  examined,  but  was  unable  to  find  it  in  2  cases  of 
gangrenous  erysipelas  following  typlius.  In  these  cases  he  found  bacilli 
which  lie  believed  were  identical  with  Klebs-Eberth's  bacillus  of  t^'phus. 
At  the  present  time  the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  microbes  of  pus 
and  erysipelas  is  again  gaining  ground.  Schonfeld  found  the  same  coccus 
in  the  lungs  and  especially  in  the  dilated  lymphatics  of  this  organ  in  a 
patient  who  died  from  the  effects  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas  complicated 
]>y  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Mosny  obtained  a  pure  culture  of  the  strepto- 
coccus of  erysi[)elas  from  the  inflamed  lung  of  a  servant  who  attended 
his  master  during  an  attack  of  facial  erysipelas  and  who  died  the  second 
(lay  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Jordan,  who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
non-specific  nature  of  the  microbe  of  erysipelas,  made  a  careful  clin- 
icnl  and  l)acteriological  study  of  2  cases  of  erysipelas  in  the  clinic  at 
Heidelberg.  In  the  first  case  the  disease  started  as  a  typical  facial  ery- 
sipelas and  which  was  attended  by  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
forehead  and  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbital  regions,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  by  metastatic  periostitis  of  right  fibula,  ery- 
sipelas of  skin  of  leg,  migrating  pneumonia  of  both  lungs,  dilatation  of 
hcMrt,  recurring  erysipelas  of  face.  The  patient  finally  recovered.  From 
all  of  the   lesions,  local  and   distant,  he  cultivated  the  staphylococcus 
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pyogenes  aureus.  The  uiirse  wbo  nttendcil  tliis  patient  was  takeu  witli 
facial  erj'sipelaa  on  the  third  day,  and  fi'oiu  the  eeniiu  obtained  lioiu  a 
puncture  near  the  erysipelatous  zone  lie  cultivated  the  same  microbe. 

Kahlden,  after  a  careful  stuily  of  the  recent  literature  on  erysipelas 
and  the  difference  in  opinion  on  the  pathogenic  propcrtiea  of  the  strep- 
tococcus erysipelntosis,  remarks  that  tlie  subtility  in  the  diircreuces 
between  tbe  morphology  and  the  cultures  of  the  microbe  of  erysipelas 
and  the  streptococcus  of  suppuration  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  no 
uniformity  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  their  specific  pathogenic  effects, 
especially  as  to  the  possibility  of  Fehleisen's  streptococcus  producing 
suppuration.  To  this  I  might  add  that  not  every  superficial  diffuse 
inQammntion  of  the  skin  is  erysipelas,  and  not  every  abscess  occurring 
during,  or  soon  after,  an  attnck  of  erysipelas  should  he  considered  as  a 
product  of  the  erysipelatous  infection.  The  surgeon  will  do  well  to 
adhere  to  the  teachings  of  Fehleisen,  who  is  positive  in  his  assertion 
that  Ihe  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  never  produces  suppuration,  until 
more  convincing  proof  shall  have  been  furnished  of  the  pathogenic 
identity  of  tiie  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  and  the  streptococcus  of 
suppuration. 

SYMPTOMS  AND   DIAGNOSIS. 

Erysipelas,  like  most  of  the  itcute  infectious  diseases,  has  no  well- 
marked  premonitory  stage,  the  attack  being  sudden  and  followed  by  all 
the  symptoms  which  usher  iu  an  acute  febrile  affection.  The  period  of 
incubation  in  man  has  been  fixed  at  from  fifteen  to  si.-^ty-one  hours  by 
the  inoculations  which  have  been  made  to  produce  the  disease  artificially 
for  therapeutic  purposes.  Inoculations  prove  successful  if  the  skin  is 
punctured  with  a  needle  the  point  of  which  had  been  dipped  into  n  pure 
culture  of  the  streptococcus.  Such  punctures  have  no  visible  lesion 
after  a  few  hours, — a  fact  which  readily  explains  tlie  disappearance  of  n 
visible  infection-atrium  at  the  time  the  disease  appears,  in  cases  of 
erysipelas  developing  without  a  demonstrable  breach  of  continuity  in 
the  skin. 

In  the  adult  the  disease  commences,  almost  without  exception,  with 
a  chill  which  sometimes  amounts  to  a  severe  rigor.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
are  often  present  during  the  first  few  hours.  The  chill  is  followed  by  a 
rise  in  the  temperature,  which  in  a.  few  hours  increases  to  104°  F.  or 
more.  The  fever  assumes  a  continuous  ty|)e,  and  in  uncomplicated  cases 
the  difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  is  alight. 
neadnche,  thirst,  and  complete  loss  of  appetite  are  constant  and  promi- 
nent symptoms.  The  pulse  is  at  firat  full  and  bounding  and  seldom 
exceeds  100  beats  per  minute.  In  severe  cases  delirium  is  present 
almost    from    the    beginning,  ami    continues    until  the   fever   subsides. 
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Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  general  symptoms,  the 
skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  infection-atrium  shows  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  a  superficial  inflammation.  The  patient  complains  of 
a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  part,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  burning  and 
itching  sensation. 

In  traumatic  erysipelas  the  wound  presents  no  changes  in  its  appear- 
ance; if  suppuration  is  present  the  purulent  discharge  becomes  some- 
what diminished  in  quantity  and  tlie  pus  is  rendereil  more  serous.  The 
skin  around  the  seat  of  infection  is  firmer  to  the  touch,  and,  if  the 
erysipelas  has  started  from  a  wound,  infection  has  occurred  from  a 
certain  portion  of  the  wound,  while  the  remainder  shows  no  evidences 
which  point  to  erysipelatous  inflammation.  Tlie  skin  which  is  involved 
by  the  er^'sipelatous  inflammation  presents,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
a  characteristic  rose  or  crimson  color.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
typical  discoloration  the  inflammatory  exudation  has  reaehei!  its  height. 
The  color  disappears  under  pressure,  but  upon  the  removal  of  the  press- 
ure no  depression  is  left,  showing  that  little  or  no  oedema  is  present. 
The  induration  of  the  skin  is  most  markeil  at  the  border  of  the  erj'sipe- 
latous  zone,  and  disappears  with  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory 
product  and  the  return  of  the  natural  color  of  the  skin.  The  margin  of 
the  zone  is  abrupt  and  distinct  on  the  side  of  the  healthy  skin.  The 
l)order  of  the  erysipelatous  zone  is  not  straight,  but  irregular,  and  often 
fan-like  projections  can  be  seen  and  fell  which  project  into  the  healthy 
skin,  andy  when  present  they  are  characteristic,  almost  pathognomoniCy  of 
this  form  of  dermatitis.  The  degree  of  swelling  varies  according  to  the 
intensity'  of  the  infection  and  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  part 
involved. 

If  the  infection  is  intense  and  parts  are  implicated  which  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  loose  connective  tissue,  the  swelling  is  greater 
than  in  cases  where  the  infection  is  mild  or  the  skin  is  stretched  over 
firm,  resisting  parts.  In  facial  erysipelas,  for  instance,  the  swelling  is 
much  greater  around  the  orbits  than  in  the  scalp,  lieeausc  in  the  former 
locality  the  loose, cellular, connective  tissue  underneath  the  skin  becomes 
swollen  and  (edematous  from  the  escape  into  it  of  the  inflammatory^ 
transudation. 

The  specific  indammation,  starting  from  the  point  of  infection, 
spreads  continuously  and  uninterrupteilly  along  the  course  of  the  sui)er- 
ficial  lymphatics,  but  is  not  limited  to  the  direction  of  the  lymph-current. 
The  intra-lymphatic  diffusion  of  the  streptococcus  is  not  a  passive,  but 
an  active,  process.  As  this  microbe  is  non-motile,  its  ininspoitation  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  lymph-stream  can  only  occur  bv  its  reproduc- 
tion.     ITie  lymph-current  in  moslj  if  not  all,  of  the  injiamed  lymphatic 
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vesnels  is  lemporarily  arrested  by  the  blocking  of  the  interior  of  the  lym- 
phatic venMls  uiith  colonies  of  the  slreptococcus  and  the  accumulation  of 
lym)>h-corpuiiclee ;  connequenlly  the  colonies  become  fixed  points  from 
which  new  tissues  are  infected  by  their  increase  in  size  in  all  direclionK, 
owing  to  rapid  reproduction  of  the  microbe.  Tlie  Tever  continiiea  until 
the  infection  comes  to  a  stancl-Btill.  Tbe  intenaity  of  tlic  aulijective 
symptoms  does  not  (ilwiiys  t;o  ires  pond  witli  the  tetn|iei!itiire,  aa  patients 
may  feel  quite  well  when  tlie  tempemture  registers  104"  to  105°  F., 
while  othei's  show  evidences  of  n  seiioiis  disturbance  vitli  a  much  lower 
temperatiii-e.  Large  bullie  usually  result  from  confluence  of  a  uumber 
of  vesicles.  The  contents  of  lliese  blisters  are  first  serous,  bnt  suppu- 
ration may  follow  later  from  the  entrance  of  pus-microbes.  Bullte  with 
Ln^morvliagic  contents  denote  a  grave  att'ick. 

TLe  duration  of  erysipelas  is  extremely  variable.  Genuine  erysipelas 
may  run  a  typicnl  course  and  terminate  in  recovery  in  two  days,  or  the 
disease  may  extend  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more.  Tlie  extent  of 
surface  successively  invaded  determines  its  duration.  If  it  start  from 
a  wound  of  the  liaud  it  may  extend  along  tiie  foreiu-m  and  arm  to  the 
shotdder,  from  bere  along  the  back  to  one  or  l>olh  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  before  such  a  large  territory  of  skin  has  passed  through  all  the 
'  stnges  of  tlie  disease  more  than  fviir  weeks  may  ela|>se.  As  soon  ns  the 
disease  ceases  to  migrate  the  general  symptoms  subside,  and  within  a 
few  days  the  skin  returns  to  its  normal  condition  and  the  patient 
recovers  his  usual  health  in  a  remarkably  short  time, — a  fact  which  tends 
to  prove  that  erysipelas,  iu  its  uncomplicated  form,  does  not  impair  the 
fnnction  of  any  of  the  internal  organs  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Exfoliation  of  the  skin  is  a  usual  occnri-ence.  In  tbe  differential 
diagnosis  we  have  to  consider  lymphangitis,  erythema,  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  and  thromho-phleliitis.  In  lymphangitis  from  otiier  causes 
than  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  the  inflammation  follows  larger 
lymi'hatic  channels,  which  apjiear  as  red  lines,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  is  the 
skin  projier  inoculated  in  tlio  inflammatory  process,  while  erysipelas 
is  a  combination  of  lymphangitis  with  dermatitis.  Erythema  appears 
as  uircnmscvibed  points  of  iuSammation  in  the  skin  with  healthy  tissne 
between,  while,  on  the  other  iLn^nd,  erysipelas  shows  no  such  interruptions, 
the  inflammation  Iwiug  a  continuous,  uninterrupted  process  followetl  by 
speedy  repnir.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  inflamina* 
tion  of  the  skin,  which  in  its  external  appenrnnces  closely  resembles 
erysipelas;  but  the  differential  diagnosis  rests  on  the  location  of  the 
primary  inflanimntion,  which  is  always  the  superflcial  lymphatics  of  tlie 
akin  in  erysipelas  and  the  snlicutaneons  tissne  in  phlegmonous  inflnm- 
mal.ion.     In    phlegmonous    innaiiiination    the    deeji-seated    inflammatory 
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exudation  is  the  primary  pathological  condition,  and  the  lymphangitis 
follows  as  a  secondary  result,  while  in  erysipelas  the  priuiar}'  s[>eeific 
lymphangilis  and  dermatitis  arc  primary  conditions,  and  if  the  siibeti- 
taneous  tissue  become  involved  later  on  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plication, and  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  disease.  Patients  sufTering 
from  erysipelas  complain  of  a  smarting,  burning,  or  itching  sensation  in 
the  atfected  skin ;  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  attended  by  severe 
pain,  which  is  of  a  throbbing  character.  Thrombo-phlebitis,  starting 
from  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg,  has  often  been  mistaken  for  erysi|)elaR, 
not  only  by  la^'men,  but  also  by  physicians.  Thrombo-phlebitis  is  often 
attended  by  inflammation  of  the  tissues  around  the  inflamcil  vein  and  of 
the  superimposed  skin,  but  the  inflammation  follows  in  the  course  of  the 
vein,  and  not  in  the  course  of  lymphatics ;  at  the  same  time  the  vein  can 
be  felt  as  a  solid,  tender  cord. 

CLINICAL  FORMS  OF   ERYSIPELAS. 

The  clinical  forms  of  erysipelas  are  identical  in  so  far  that  they  are 
all  caused  by  the  same  microbe,  and  that  the  disease  primarily  consists 
of  a  specific  lymphangitis  and  dermatitis;  but  they  vary  greatl}*,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  and  structure  of  the  part  aflfected,  the  intensity  of 
the  infection,  and  the  existence  of  complications. 

Erysipelas  Erythematosum. — This  is  the  mihiest  form  of  erysipelas. 
It  is  described  as  erylhematic  because  the  affected  skin  shows  but  little 
swelling,  and  the  alfection  appears  more  as  an  efllorescence  than  an 
inflammation.  No  bullee  form,  and  only  slight  exfoliation  takes  place 
during  convalescence. 

Erysipelas  Bullosum. — In  this  form  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  is 
more  intense  and  the  swelling  more  marked,  in  consequence  of  which 
blisters  or  bulhe  form  underneath  the  cuticle.  The  pathological  con- 
dition resembles  a  burn  in  the  second  degree.  Removal  of  the  cuticle 
leaves  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  exi)()8ed.  The  bulla*  often  l>eeome 
the  seat  of  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes,  which  transform  the 
serous  contents  into  pus.  From  such  superficial  foci  of  suppurative 
inflammation  nmy  develop  what  has  been,  termed 

Phlegmonous  Inflammation. — As  we  are  not  in  possession  of  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  possesses  pyogenic 
properties,  we  can  only  explain  the  occurrence  of  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation of  the  tissues  underneath  the  skin  aflfected  b}'  er3'sipelatous 
inflammation  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  deejvseated  phlegmonous 
inflammation  is  caused  not  only  by  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  but 
by  the  accidental  entrance  into  the  tissues  of  microbes  of  suppuration. 
As  soon  as  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  takes  place  the  clinical 
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picture  of  erysipelnB  is  overs  hud  owed  or  obscured  by  tbe  siipjmmtive 
iaflammatioti.  The  typical  geiiei'nl  mid  locnl  Byinptoins  wliicli  cbnr- 
ncterize  tbe  erysipelHtous  inflummation  give  wny  to  eymptoiiia  wliicb 
iiidicnte  the  existence  of  a  diffuse  siippuralive  inUftiiiumtion.  The  teiii- 
peraliire  shows  greater  remissiotis,  and  tlie  pulse  btKiouies  more  mpiil 
and  feeble.  Tlie  tongue  is  often  red  and  dry,  while  all  of  the  remiiining 
Bymptonis  point  to  intoxication  from  absorption  of  toxins  x'roduced 
iu  the  tissues  by  the  pus-inicroiies.  The  swelling  uf  tlie  part  atfecled  is 
no  longer  limited  to  exudation  into  tlie  substance  of  the  skin,  but  affects 
mainly  the  deep-seated  tissnes. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  iu  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases  uf 
phlegmonous  erysij>elns  the  secondary  infection  with  pus-inicrobcs  takes 
place  from  a  superficial  suppurating  focun  as  from  a  suppurating  bulla, 
and  that  the  microbes  from  here  invade  the  Bul)ciitaneou3  connective 
tissue.  The  phlegmonous  inQamrantion  spreads  with  great  i-apidity,  so 
thut  iu  a  few  days  the  akin  of  an  entire  extremity  may  become  under- 
mined with  pus,  the  patient,  in  the  meantime,  having  complained  but 
little  of  pain.  Snch  an  extremity  on  palpation  imparts  the  sensation 
of  a  partially  filled  diffuse  abscess-cavity.  The  external  appearances 
furnish,  often,  no  reliable  indications  of  the  extent  of  the  deep-seated 
destruction.  If  inclBions  are  made  at  this  time  ii  Itirge  qnnntity  of  pus 
escHi>es,  mixed  witti  shreds  of  necrosed  connective  tissue,  nnil  examina- 
tion reveals  extensive  destruction  of  the  siibcutnneous  connective  tissue 
and  intermuscular  septa.  Phlegmonous  inUammation,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  attack  tissues  the  scat  of  an  erysipelatous  iuflammation,  but  tlii! 
tissues  weakened  by  this  disease  and  infected  with  pus-microlies.  A 
sudden  increase  in  the  tempernture  of  piiticuts  Buffering  from  erysipehis 
is  often  the  first  symptom  which  commeuces  this  complication,  and  such 
an  occurrence  should  admonish  the  attendant  to  detect  it  early  iu  order 
to  subject  it  to  timely  and  uRlcient  treatment. 

Erysipelas  Gangranosum.^Tbis  is  an  exceedingly  grave  form  of 
erysipelas.  Most  of  the  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  strepto* 
coccus  of  erysipelas  multiplies  with  sufficient  rapidity,  iu  the  interior  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely block  these  channels  by  its  growth,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
toxins  is  produced  to  cause  necrosis  of  the  tissues,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  erysipelatous  iuflammntion  terminates  iu  gaugrene  of 
the  skin.  This  gangreue  may  take  in  circumscribed  multiple  patches,  so 
that  after  separation  and  elimination  of  the  dead  tissue  the  skin  preseute 
a  cribriform  appearance  or  it  m.iy  involve  a  large  district  of  the  skin, 
and  then  give  viae  to  extensive  loss  of  tliis  strnctui-e  in  case  the  patient 
survives  the  disease.     As  the  gangrene  often  commences  in  the  portion 
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of  skin  covered  by  biillflc,  it  still  remains  nii  open  question  whether  it 
results  from  the  action  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysij^elas  or  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes.  Isolated 
patches  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  are  met  with  in  many  cases  that  termi- 
nate in  recovery,  but  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin  is  always  a  serious 
complication,  as  it  may  result  in  death  from  septicaemia, or,  if  life  is  not 
destroyed,  it  at  least  greatly  protracts  the  recovery,  and  often  calls  for  a 
tedious  treatment  to  restore  the  lost  tissue  b}'  skin-grafting. 

Erysipelas  Metastaticum. — By  metastatic  erysipelas  is  meant  the 
occurrence  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  an  organ  or  a  part  where 
the  process  developed  separately  from  the  primary  field  of  infection.  If, 
for  instance,  erysipelas  should  api)ear  in  an  extremity'  opposite  to  the 
one  primarily  affected,  witliout  extension  of  the  disease  across  the  skin 
of  the  trunk,  it  would  furnish  a  good  example  of  what  is  meant  by 
metastatic  erysipelas.  Again,  if,  during  an  attack  of  erysi[)elas  of  one 
of  tlic  extremities,  the  patient  should  be  attacked  with  symptoms  of  men- 
ingitis, and  at  the  necropsy  the  streptococcus  of  erj'sipelas  could  l>e 
demonstrated  in  the  iiifiamed  envelopes  of  the  brain,  this  would  furnish 
anotlier  illustration  of  metastatic  erysipelas.  Two  possibilities  present 
themselves  in  explaining  the  occurrence  of  metastatic  erysipelas.  In  the 
first  place,  colonies  of  the  streptococcus  in  an  active  condition  might 
reach  a  part  distant  from  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  with  the  lymph- 
curriMit,  and,  meeting  with  favorable  conditions,  might  establish  an  addi- 
tional focus  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which,  of  course,  would  have 
to  be  necessarily  in  a  part  between  tlie  primary  field  of  infection  and 
the  termination  of  the  Ij-mphatic  vessels  leading  from  the  infected  dis- 
trict. If  no  such  connection  can  i)e  established,  then  the  metastatic 
process  results  from  the  entrance  of  streptococci  in  an  active  condition 
into  the  circulation  and  their  localization  in  distant  parts  or  organs  by 
mural  implantation  upon  the  walls  of  capillary  vessels  prepared  for  their 
localization  and  reproduction.  In  most  instances  metastatic  erysipelas 
is  of  such  an  embolic  orijrin. 

The  occurrence  of  metastatic  erysipelas  of  the  skin  or  exposed 
mucous  membrane  could  also  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
microbes  entering  the  tissues  from  without  through  a  new  and  distant 
part  of  entrance,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  not  be  in  the  form  of  a 
metastasis,  but  the  result  of  a  new  inoculation  in  a  different  part  of  the 
bodv. 

Erysipelas  Migrans. — Migration  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  clinical  features  of  erysipelas.  In  ordinary  cases 
migration  is  limited  to  the  anatomical  region  affected.  In  cases  of  facial 
erysipelas  the  disease  seldom  spreads  beyond  the  scalp,  and  in  erysipelas 
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of  tile  extremities  the  (tiseflse  iisimlly  subsided  al'tcr  it  has  extended  over 
an  extremity.  Migrating  erysipelas  ie  th:it  form  of  tlie  disease  wlieve 
the  eryeipelutous  iiifliimmatioti  extends  from  place  to  place,  ami  from 
limb  to  limb.  I  have  seen  this  form  most  freqtieDtly  in  infants,  starting 
from  tlie  nmbiliuus  or  the  external  geDital  organs.  I  have  Been  it  slnrt 
from  these  points,  aseend  in  an  upward  direction  along  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  body,  and,  after  reaching  both  shoulders,  spread  to  the 
upper  extremities,  later  to  descend  down  the  back,  and  finally  terminate 
in  the  toes,  after  traveling  nearly  over  the  wLole  anrface  of  the  body. 
Erysipelas  of  the  extremities  or  truuk  never  extends  to  the  face  or  scalp, 
while,  in  exceptional  cases,  erysi|>ela3  of  the  face  assumes  the  migratin<; 
form.  Migrating  erysipelas  is  usually  attended  by  only  moderate  swelling 
and  slight  constitutional  disturbances.  One  peculiarity  of  this  form 
of  erysipelas  is  that  the  same  regions  may  become  involved  a  second 

Erysipelas  Faoialis. — This  is  the  so-called  spontaneous  or  idiopathic 
form  of  ci'ysipcJaH,  as  in  most  cases  even  close  inspection  does  not  raveal 
the  existence  of  an  infection-alrinra.  The  disease  usually  commences  in 
one  of  the  a!se,  or  at  the  root  of  the  nose, — localities  wliere  minute  skin 
lesions  are  freqnenlly  produced,  and  localities  which,  more  than  any 
other  ]mrt  of  the  face,  are  exposed  to  infeetion  by  contact.  As  fariia 
its  extension  is  concerned,  facial  erysipelas  pursues  the  most  typical 
course-  The  inflammation  spreads  toward  the  cUeeli  and  oi'bit  on  the 
side  first  affected,  and  then  creeps  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  the 
opposite  side,  to  follow  a  simitar  course  liere.  About  the  second  or  third 
day  it  reaches  the  forehead,  and  from  here  and  the  outer  margins  of  tlie 
orbits  it  invades  the  scalp,  to  terminate,  usually  alx>ut  the  end  of  a  week, 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  chin  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  neck 
never  become  affected  in  facial  erysipelas.  Facial  erysifwlas  is  attended 
by  considerable  swelling,  the  eyes  being  often  completely  closed  by  tlie 
(Edematous  lids.  Bullie  form  frequently  about  the  centre  of  the  cheeks 
and  the  forehead.  One  of  the  dangers  of  facial  erysipelas  consists  in 
the  direct  estension  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  from  the  skin 
along  the  blood-vessels  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  The  meningitis 
under  these  circnmstances  is  not  a  metastatic  process,  but  the  result  of 
a  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  skin  to  the  meninges, 
along  structures  which  connect  them  tlirough  the  intervening  skull. 
Patients  who  have  sufl'ered  from  facial  erysipelas  are  not  protected 
against  subsequent  attacks ;  in  fact,  experience  has  shown  that  they  are 
more  prone  to  infection  in  the  future  than  persons  who  have  never 
Buffered  from  this  disease.  If  the  bnllce  suppurate,  there  is  always 
danger  arising  from  suppurative  thrombo-phlebitis,  suppurative  lepto- 
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meningitis,  and  suppurative  encephalitis, — fiital  complications  plainly 
attributable  to  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes. 

Traumatic  Erysipelas. — We  liave  seen  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  all  cases  of  erysipelas  are  traumatic  in  their  origin,  in  so  far  that 
infection  never  takes  place  through  the  intact  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane ; 
consequently,  the  disease  never  occurs  without  an  infection-atrium,  which 
may  be  a  wound  or  a  lesion  of  the  surface  through  which  the  strepto- 
coccus gains  entrance  into  the  lymphatic  channels.  The  expression 
^Hraumatic  erysipelas  "  is  still  retained  for  the  pur|K>se  of  designating 
erysipelas  as  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  wound  complications.  If  a 
recent  wound  is  infected  with  the  microbes  of  eryRii)ela8  the  disease  de- 
velops within  fifteen  to  sixty-one  hours  after  the  accident  or  operation. 
The  disease  may  occur  in  consequence  of  later  infection  at  any  time 
before  cicatrization  is  completed,  as  granulations  furnish  no  absolute 
protection  against  infection.  I  have  seen  the  disease  originate  more 
frequently  in  granulating  than  in  recent  wounds, — a  strong  argument  in 
support  of  the  advice  that/u/2  aniiiseptic  precautions  should  not  be  relin- 
quished until  the  healing  process  is  completed j  if  the  patient  ie  tobe  pro- 
tected against  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Another  important  fact  should 
always  be  remembered  :  that  small  wounds  are  more  frequently  aUacked 
by  erysipelas  than  large  wounds^  because  the  loiter  receive  more  careful 
attention^  and  are,  as  a  rule,  subjected  to  more  rigid  antiseptic  treatment, 

PROGNOSIS. 

Simple  uncomplicated  erysipelas  is  not  a  fatal  disease  unless  it 
attacks  infants  or  persons  debilitated  by  age  or  antecedent  diseases. 
Death  is  caused  more  frequently  by  complications.  The  most  common 
fatal  complications  are  suppurative  inflaniniation  at  the  scat  of  erysipe- 
latous inflammation,  or  metastatic  suppuration  in  distant  parts  or  organs, 
resulting  from  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes,  or,  finally,  ex- 
tension of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  to  important  organs,  as  the 
brain  or  its  envelopes,  in  cases  of  facial  erysipelas,  or  the  occurrence  of 
metastatic  erysipelas  in  vital  organs  from  embolic  processes.  The  prog- 
nosis is,  therefore,  based  largel}'  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  com- 
plications, which  must  be  carefull}'  sought  for  in  all  cases  where  general 
or  local  symptoms  point  to  their  existence.  The  temperature,  pulse, 
and  condition  of  nervous  and  digestive  organs  luniish  important  and 
valuable  prognostic  indications. 

TREATMENT. 

The  number  of  specifics  which  at  different  times  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  local  and  general  treatment  of  erysipelas  must  throw 
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doubt  upon  tbe  efflcncy  of  any  local  ftpplicatious  or  internnl  remedies 
in  arreatiiig  tlie  further  t>rogrf3S  of  erysipeliis.  At  tlie  aame  time  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  uncomplicated  erysipelas  is  a  disease  which 
tends  to  BjKintaneouB  recovery,  and  seldom  proves  futal,  even  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  pursue  its  own  com-ae,  unaided  by  any  local  npplioatiou  or  in- 
ternal medication.  Tlie  erysipelatous  inflammation  ia  of  short  duration, 
and  passes  through  its  dilferent  stages  uninfluenced  by  local  or  general 
treatment.  Since  its  microbic  origin  has  been  suspected  dill'erent  meth- 
ods of  treatment  have  been  recommended  to  an-est  the  further  progress 
of  the  disease  by  destroying  or  rendering;  inert  the  primary  cause. 
Hiieter  aimed  at  tbe  destruction  of  tlie  speciflc  microbe  by  injecting, 
at  ditTerent  points  at  the  border  of  the  erysipelatous  zone,  d  to  6  cubic 
centimetres  of  3-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment in  the  hands  of  others  has  been  followed  almost  without  exception 
by  negative  results.  It  is  possible  that  subcu  tan  eons  injections  of  a 
1-to-lOOU  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  non-toxic  doses  would  yield 
better  results.  The  continued  application  of  cold,  even  of  an  ice-bag, 
has  been  found  useless  in  arresting  the  disease.  As  it  has  lieen  found 
that  a  temperature  of  over  40*^  C.  continued  for  two  days  has  at  least 
an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  streptococcus  of  ei'ysipulas  in 
artiiicial  ntilrient  media,  it  would  nppeni'  rational  to  lasott  to  hot  Anti- 
septic compresses  in  the  local  treatment  of  erysipelas.  If  t!ie  area 
involved  is  limited,  n  compress,  saturated  with  a  wciik  hot  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  would  answer  a  most  admirable  purpose.  If  a  large 
surface  is  aflected,  some  of  tbe  weaker  germicidal  solutions  could  be  used 
in  the  same  manner.  Moisture  and  heat  relieve  also  the  burning,  smart- 
ing sensation  more  promptly  and  elTlciently  than  the  difliaient  fllthy  oils 
and  salves  which  have  been  employed.  Application  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  arc  woree 
than  useless,  because  they  destroy  the  skin,  which  should  bo  carefully 
preserved  in  order  to  protect  the  patient  against  secondary  infection 
with  pus-microbes.  One  of  the  best  local  applications  is  alcohol,  either 
pure  or  slightly  diluted. 

Recently  Kraske  recommended  multiple  minute  incisions  or,  rather, 
scaridcations  in  the  skin,  at  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  erysipelatous 
inflammatiou,  for  the  pui-pose  of  preventing  further  extension  of  the 
disease.  If  the  skin  is  first  rendered  aseptic,  and  subsequent  secondary 
infection  is  guarded  against  by  the  application  of  a  reliable  anti- 
septic, this  treatment  may  prove  valuable  in  modif^ying  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  After  scarification  a  hot,  moist,  sublimated  compress 
should  be  applied,  to  be  immediately  replaced  by  another  when  removed. 
The  external  use  of  ichthyol,  so  highly  recommended  by  Nusslmura,  has 
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proved  useless  in  my  hands,  both  in  relieving  suffering  and  in  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  the  disease. 

St.  Klein  appears  to  have  obtained  better  results.  He  has  treaty 
31  cases  of  erysipelas  witli  ichthyol  applied  externally,  with  excellent 
results.  In  his  experience  the  disease  seldom  resisted  this  treatment  for 
more  than  three  or  four  days.  He  uses  a  preparation  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  ichthyol  and  vaselin,  which  is  applied  two  or  three  times  orer 
the  parts  affected.  Before  the  first  application  is  made  the  akin  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  warm  water  and  soap.  Afler  the  ointment  is 
rubbed  in  gently  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  compress  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  and  over  this  a  thick  layer  of  cotton. 

WolHer  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  erysipelas.  He  has  published  18  additional  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas treated  b}'  pressure  of  strongly  adhesive  plasters.  After  the 
plaster  is  applie<l  the  disease  extends  into  the  compressed  parts  of  the 
skin,  which  swell  c()nsi<leraL)ly  and  remain  swollen  for  several  days,  and 
then  both  the  swelling  and  the  fever  diminish.  He  recommends  that  by 
wa}'  of  precaution  a  second  line  should  be  commenced  several  centi- 
metres distant  from  the  first.  The  part  must  l>e  carefnlh'  inspected  once 
or  twice  daih'  in  order  to  detect  any  loosening  of  the  plaster.  Occa- 
sionally the  erysipelatous  inflammation  extends  in  diminished  intensity 
for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  first  line  of  plaster,  but  this  does  not 
last  loni:.  This  method  of  treatment  is  at  least  harmless,  and  if  future 
experience  should  prove,  as  it  probably  will,  that  it  will  not  succeed  in 
arresting  the  local  extension  of  the  tlisease,  it  will  at  least  provide  an 
etticient  protection  for  the  inflamed  skin. 

Phleirmonous  inflammation  and  metastatic  suppuration  should  be 
prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  employment  of  such  measures  as 
will  ixnnrd  ajjainst  the  formation  of  suppurating  foci  in  the  inflamed  skin. 
Bulhe  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  they  form  by  puncturing  with  an 
aseptic  needle,  caret'ully  preserviuir  the  eutiele  as  a  protection  against 
the  ent ranee  of  pyogenic  microbes.  Unflltered  air  should  not  reach 
the  inflamed  skin,  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  covered  either  with 
an  antiseptic,  moist  compress,  or  a  thick  layer  of  antiseptic  cotton.  The 
skin  is  disinfected  in  advance  of  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  is  sub- 
sequently protected  against  additional  infection  by  appl3'ing  a  hot,  moist 
antiseptic  compress,  or  by  covering  it  with  antiseptic  absorbent  cotton. 
If  suppuration  take  place  in  the  interior  of  bnllie  the  cuticle  should  be 
removed,  after  which  the  surface  is  carefullv  disinfected  bv  irrigation 
with  a  gerniieidal  solution,  followed  by  an  application  with  a  lO-per-cent 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, and  further  infection  prevented  by  an  anti- 
septic dressing.     If  phlegmonous  inflammation  develop  in  spite  of  these 
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projiliyliiclic  measures,  eiirly  mill  free  iiu'isious  are  made,  free  drainage 
eBtublialied,  unJ  a  siibseqiietit  treatment  Tolluwed  out  upprupriute  Tor 
plilegDionoiis  iuflaiuinntioii  not  complicntcd  by  erysipelns.  Qnngreiie  of 
llie  skill  is  to  be  treated  by  applying  a.  Lot  aiitiseptiu  cumpress  until  the 
dead  tJBSiie  is  eliminated,  wlicii  tlie  defect  is  replaced  by  skiii-grarting. 
Internal  medication  has  even  been  less  satisTnclory  than  the  local  meas- 
ures in  the  treatment  orerysiiielas.  Durin>;  tlie  Tebiile  stage  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tinctni'e  of  ferric  chloride  and  the  minei'nl  acids  does 
more  harm  than  good.  If  the  temperature  is  high,  u  daily  nntipyi-etie 
dose  of  quinine  is  indicated,  and  exerts  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
local  process  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  [witieut 
is  restlesB  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  should  be  given  at  bed-lime. 
Symptoms  of  prostration  are  met  early  by  the  use  of  a  substantial  wine 
or  some  other  alcoholic  stimulant. 

Symptoms  of  collapse  are  treated  by  ad  ministering  internally  1^ 
grains  of  camphor  every  hour,  or  the  same  amount  of  the  drug  is 
dissolved  in  oil  of  sweet  nimouds  and  injected  subcutaneously  evsiy 
half-hour  or  hour  until  symptoms  of  intoxication,  delirium,  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  pulse  to  50  or  55  beats  per  minute  are  produced.  The  cnin- 
phor  treatment  in  grave  cases  of  erysipelas  was  introduced  by  Pirogofl', 
and  Ims  yielded  escelknt  results  when  llie  threntenjug  symptoins  point 
lo  an  enfeebled  heart. 

ERTSIPELOID. 

A  new  form  of  infective  dermatitis,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
erysipelas,  has  been  recently  described  by  Rosenbach  under  the  name  of 
"  erysipeloid."  It  attacks  usually  the  fingers  and  exposed  portion  of  tlie 
hand,  and  is  most  freqnently  met  with  in  persons  who  handle  gaine  or 
dead  animals,  as  cooks,  butchers,  fish-de.alera,  and  tanners.  The  affection 
starts  from  some  minute  abrasion  of  the  skin  as  a  blnisli-reil  iiifiltratioti, 
which  slowly  advances  in  an  upward  direction.  The  inflamed  parts 
ai-e  the  seat  of  a  burning,  smarting  sensation.  While  the  akin  at  the 
point  of  infection  returns  to  its  natur.il  condition  and  color,  the  zone  of 
inUltration  becomes  larger,  as  it  continues  to  spread  until  tlie  dise.nse 
appears  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  course  of  from  one  to  three  weeks.  The 
infectious  material  which  produces  this  disease  is  contained  in  decom- 
posing animal  substances.  Infection  may  take  in  any  abraded  part  of 
the  body  which  comes  in  contact  with  material  containing  the  virus.  The 
temperature  remains  normal,  and  the  general  health  is  not  affected.  The 
inflammation  travels  very  slowly,  so  that  if  infection  take  place  in  the 
tip  of  a  Hniicr  it  reaches  the  metacarpo- phalangeal  joint  iu  about  eight 
days,  and  during  the  second  week  it  spreads  over  the  hack  of  the  hand, 
from  where  an  adjacent  finger  may  become  affected,  the  extension  then 
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taking  a  direction  opposite  to  the  lymph-current.  Repeated  experiments 
to  obtain  a  pure  culture  of  the  microbe  failed,  until  in  November,  1886, 
the  author  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  upon  gelatin  from  a  case  in  wbicli 
the  disease  could  be  traced  to  infection  from  old  cheese. 

The  author  injected  a  pure  culture  under  the  skin  of  his  own  ann 
ut  three  different  points.  After  forty -eight  hours  he  ez()eriencet1  a 
smarting,  burning  sensation  at  the  points  of  injection  ;  at  the  same  time 
a  circumscribed  redness  appeared  around  each  puncture,  which  soon  lie- 
came  confluent.  On  the  fifth  day  each  puncture  was  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  inflammation  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  somewhat  elevatetl  above 
the  niveau  of  the  surrounding  skin.  While  the  centre  of  this  red  ])atcb 
became  pale,  the  zone  of  inflammation  continued  to  enlarge.  In  the 
inflamed  skin  the  capillar}'  vessels  could  be  seen  dilated, — a  condition 
of  the  circuhition  which  imparted  to  the  tissues  an  arterial  hue  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  brown,  while  inside  of  the  zone  the  color  was  a  livid 
brown.  In  the  skin  which  had  returned  to  its  normal  pale  color  slight 
suggillations  appeared, as  though  some  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the 
tissues  had  been  destroyed  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  in- 
flammation appeared  to  have  completely  subsided  on  the  eighth  day,  when 
the  smarting  sensation  returned,  and  a  new  zone  appeared  around  the 
old  one.  On  the  tenth  day  the  area  measured  in  its  transverse  diameter 
24  centimctroB,  and  in  the  parallel  direction  of  the  arm  18  centimetres. 

After  this  the  affection  disapj)oiired  permanently.  During  all  this 
*  time  the  general  health  remained  unimpaired,  and  the  temperature 
varied  from  36.8°  to  37.2°  C.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  pure 
culture  showed  that  it  was  composed  of  swarms  and  heaps  of  irregular, 
round,  and  elongated  bodies  somewhat  larger  in  size  than  the  staphylo- 
coccus. The  author  first  believed  tlirit  these  bodies  were  cocci,  but  later 
he  saw  a  net-work  of  intertwining  threads,  and  decided  that  they  were 
til  read -form  in  2:  microbes.  In  old  cultures  the  threads  were  verv  abnii- 
dant,  and  arranged  in  every  possible  way  juid  direction.  These  threads 
appeared  as  though  branches  wore  given  off,  but  on  closer  examination 
it  could  be  seen  that  no  organic  connection  existed  between  them.  Ter- 
minal spores  at  the  tips  of  the  threads  were  numerous  and  could  not  be 
stained.  Xeitlier  the  microbes  nor  the  threads  manifested  motile  power 
in  the  culture,  or  when  suspended  in  water ;  a  gelatin  culture  became 
visible  on  the  fourth  dny  as  a  delicate  cloud,  which  increased  in  size 
very  slowly  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C.  The  older  cultures  change  into  a 
brownish-gray  color,  and  then  resemble  the  culture  of  the  bacillus  of 
septicaemia  in  mice  In  cultures  4  months  old  the  growth  was  not 
entirely  suspended.  The  author,  as  yet,  has  not  given  a  name  to  this 
microbe,  but  believes,  on  botanical  grounds,  that  it  belongs  to  the  *'  dado* 
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thrix  "  variety  of  microorganisms.  He  wished  to  ascertain  the  action 
of  this  microbe  on  lupus,  but  in  several  cases  in  wiiich  it  was  tried  the 
inoculations  failed.  Erysipeloid  is  a  harmless  form  of  infection,  and 
subsides  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  cases  in  persons  handling  fish  and  game,  where  the 
affection  started  in  one  of  the  fingers,  extended  slowly  as  far  as  the  dor- 
sum of  the  hand,  and  then  gradually  invaded  an  adjacent  finger  and  the 
back  of  the  hand  as  far  as  the  wrist.  In  the  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  the  inflammation  never  extended  beyond  the  wrist.  The 
disease  is  self-limited,  and  its  local  extension  is  not  arrested  by  any 
topical  applications. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Tetanus. 

The  wound-infective  diseases  in  which  the  microbes  or  their  toxins 
act  upon  the  central  nervous  system  are  represented  by  tetanus  and 
hydrophobia.  The  specific  microbes  which  are  the  cause  of  these  dis- 
eases produce  no  gross  pathological  changes  in  the  brain  or  spinal  conl, 
but  the  minute  tissue  changes  cause  a  central  irritation,  which  is  mani- 
fested by  spasm  of  certain  definite  muscular  groups.  Tetanus  is  an 
infective  disease  in  which  the  specific  microbic  cause  exerts  its  patho- 
genic action  on  the  central  nervous  system,  and  which  is  clinicatlj  chai^ 
acterized  by  spasm  and  rigidity  of  definite  muscular  groups. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL   STUDIES. 

The  classification  of  tetanus  with  the  infectious  diseases  is  of  recent 
date,  but  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  was  well  known  anti  estab- 
lished before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  tctani.  In  1859  B^toli  related 
the  case  of  a  bull  that  died  of  tetanus  after  castration.  Sevenil  slaves 
ate  some  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead  animal,  and  of  these  3  were  (in  a  few 
days)  seized  with  tetanus  and  2  of  them  died.  He  adds,  further,  that 
in  Brazil,  where  this  occurred,  the  fiosh  of  animals  dead  of  tetanus  is 
generally  regarded  as  capable  of  transmitting  tlie  disease.  In  1870 
Anger  reported  a  case  in  which  a  horse  had  spontaneous  tetanus,  after 
which  3  puppies  which  had  been  in  the  same  stable  were  also  aflfected. 
Larger,  in  1853,  saw  a  woman  who  had  a  fall  while  cleaning  a  farm-yard, 
causing  a  slight  wound  of  the  elbow.  Four  weeks  later  she  was  seized 
with  tetanus,  and  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  a  horse  atfected 
with  that  disease  had  been  in  a  stable  opening  into  the  3'ard  where  she 
fell.  He  also  mentions  another  circumstance  which  strongly  points  to 
the  infectious  nature  of  tetnnus.  In  a  small  village,  where  tetanus  was 
previously  unknown,  5  cases  appeared  in  eighteen  months  under  quite 
different  climatic  conditions.  Of  these,  1  had  been  taken  to  a  hospital, 
after  which  2  others  in  the  same  ward  became  affected  with  the  disease. 
In  1884  Carle  and  Rattone  produced  the  disease  artificially  in  animals  b}' 
inoculations  with  pus  from  tetanic  j)atient8.  NearU'  at  the  same  time 
the  real  microbic  cause  of  tetanus  was  discovered  by  Nicolaier  and 
Rosenbach.  NicolaiVr  showed  the  exogenous  oritjin  of  the  disease  by 
finding  a  bacillus  in  earth  which  produced  tetanus  in  animals  when 
injected  into  the  tissues.  Rosenl)ach  found  the  same  bacillus  in  the  pus 
of  a   patient   suffering    from   traumatic   tetanus.     The  identity  of  the 
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bacillus  of  tetaDcs  with  Nicolni'er's  bacilliis-of-eartli  tutitmis  was  demon- 
Btrated  in  Koch's  lalwratory,  April  10,  1887. 

Bacillus  TetBfii.— Rosonbaeh  describes  the  bacillus  aa  an  anaerobic 
microdrgiinism  whicli  presents  a  bristly  appearance,  with  a  sjwrc  at  one 
of  its  extremities  which  gives  it  the  resemblance  to  a  pin  or  drum-Btick. 

According  to  Kitasato  the  bacilli  produce  spores  in  thirty  hours  in 
cultures  kept  at  a  temi>erature  of  the  boiiy.  They  possess  gi-eat  resistance 
to  heat,  as  they  have  been  found  active  after  an  exposure  of  onu  hour  to 
80°  C,  of  moist  heat,  but  they  are  destroyed  by  placing  them  iu  a  steril- 
izer heated  to  100°  C.  for  five  minutes.  The  bacillus  has  been  found  in 
diSereut  kinds  of  surface  soil  and  in  street-dust.  In  man  it  has  been 
found  in  tetanic  patients  in 
the  wound -secretion  8,  in  the 
nerves  leading  from  the  seat 
of  infection,  and  in  the 
spinal  cord. 

Cultivation . — Roscnbaeh 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  pure  culture;  although  he 
resorted  to  fractional  culti- 
vatioD,  it  was  Touiid  thnt  the 
last  culture  was  still  con- 
taminated by  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional microbes.  Pluegge 
claimed  to  have  obtained  a 
pure  cultivation  by  heating 
for  five  minutes  the  mixed 
culture  to  100°  C,  but 
after  this  procedure  the 
bacillus  was  incapable  of 
further  propagation.  After  many  trials  it  was  found  that  sterilized 
solid  blood-serum  was  the  best  soil  for  the  propagation  of  the  bacillus 
outside  of  the  body.  Both  Nicolaier  and  Rosenbach  observed  the 
aiiaErobic  nature  of  the  bacillus,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
a  culture  by  streak  inoculations,  or  in  any  other  manner  by  which  oxygen 
could  not  be  excluded.  Tlie  culture  appeared  slowly,  as  u  delicate, 
whitish-gray  Him,  in  the  track  of  the  stab  inoculation,  below  the  surface 
of  the  culture  substance.  iJy  a  long  series  of  cultures  Rosenbach 
finally  succeeded  in  eliminating  all  other  microlies  with  the  exception  of 
a  liacillns  of  putrefaction.  The  growth  of  the  bacillus  takes  place  most 
readily  at  an  equable  temperature  of  37°  C.  (98.6"  P.),  and  becomes  first 
visible  about  the  third  day  in  the  depths  of  the  cidture  media.    Kitasato 
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lins  linnlly  sticcvedcd  in  obtaining  (i  [Hire  culture  of  tLe  bacillus  of 
tctnnus  from  pus  taken  fiutu  a  patient  suHVring  Trom  this  diaeasc.  As 
the  bnoillus  will  only  grow  where  atuiosiilicric  air  caa  be  excluded,  lie 
exposeil  his  cultures  to  hydrogen  gas  witli  complete  exclusion  of  oxygea. 
Mixed  cultures,  wbich  had  been  kept  for  several  days  in  ttie  inculmtor, 
were  tbeu  exposed  for  lialf  iiu  hour  to  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  Further 
growth  was  then  obtained   upon  plate  cultures  in  closed  glass  vessels 

Bailed  with  hydrogen  gas.  By  heating  the  mixed 
culture  to  80°  V.  he  destroyed  all  microbes 
with  the  exception  of  the  bacillus  of  tcttuius, 
vhich,  later,  was  cultivate<)  upon  solid  nutrient 
media  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas. 
At  tt  temperature  of  18^  to  20°  C.  a  visible 
culture  appeared  at  the  end  of  a  week.  If  the 
temperature  was  increased  to  blood-heat  the 
bacilli  and  upores  developed  more  rapidly. 

Inoculation  Experiments. — Nicolaier  pro- 
duced tetanus  in  rabbits  and  mice,  exiieriineuU 
ally,  by  inoculations  with  different  kinds  of  sur- 
face soil.  Out  of  140exi)«riments  in  69  a  disease 
was  produced  identical  with  tetanus  in  raitn.  It 
the  pus,  at  the  |>oint  of  inoculation,  bacilli  and 
micrococci  were  constantly  found.  Among  the 
bacilli  one  forni  was  constantly  present;  this 
bacillus  resembled  in  appearance  and  culture 
the  Itacillus  of  septicaemia  in  mice,  but  was  more 
slender.  This  bacillus  was  found  in  isolated 
places  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  could  not  be 
found  in  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  blood.  Earth 
sterilizeil  by  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature 
for  an  hour  proved  harmless,  showing  con- 
clusively that  the  contagium  of  tetanus  had 
been  destroyed.  Inoculations  with  pus  taken 
from  tetanic  animals  were  most  successful. 
Inocul.'itions  with  mixed  cultures  grown  in  solidified  blood-serum 
yielded  positive  results. 

Rosenbach  made  his  experiments  with  mixed  cultures  grown  from 
pus  taken  from  the  line  of  demarcation  of  a  case  of  frost  gangrene  in 
:i  |)atient  who  had  died  of  tetanus.  The  inoculations  proved  successfuL 
Bonome  i-eports  tlie  case  of  a  man  suffering  from  paraplegia,  the  result 
of  disease  of  the  spine  in  the  dorsal  region,  complicated  by  an  exten- 
sive sacral  decul)itus,  the  seat  of  phlegmouous  inflammation,  who  was 
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suddenly  nttdcked  liy  tetamia,  which  proved  Tutal  in  two  diiys.  One  hour 
after  desith  n  small  portion  of  the  infiltrated  tissue  .iroinid  the  ganjrn?- 
noii3  part  was  removed,  anci  after  reducing  it  to  a  fine  pnlp  by  tritura- 
tion he  injected  it  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit.  Twenty-two  hours  after 
iDOCtilation  the  animal  died  with  well-niarkml  aymptoma  of  tetanua.  The 
products  of  inflainmatioii  from  the  point  of  injection  thrown  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  other  animals  produced  the  disenne,  while  intra- 
venous injections  proved  Imrmleas,  The  gravity  of  symptoms  following 
BubcutaneoHS  injections  was  commensurate  with  the  quantity  of  fluid 
injected.  Guinea-pigs  proved  less  susceptible  to  infection  than  rabbits. 
In  the  pus  taken  from  the  dead  tissue  he  found,  besides  the  usual 
pu9-niic robes,  n  bacilhia  which  resemliled  in  every  respect  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Nieolaier  and  Roaenbnch.  Hoehsinger  made  his  observations 
on  a  case  of  tetanus  which  proveil  fatal  on  the  fifth  day.  The  day  before 
the  patient  died  blood  was  abstracted  from  a  vein,  under  strict  antiseptic 
precautions,  for  microscopical  and  bacteriological  study.  No  mici'ii- 
organisms  could  be  found  in  it.  With  the  greatest  care  sterilized,  solid 
blood-serum  was  inoculateil  with  the  blood,  by  making,  with  the  needle, 
both  superficial  streaks  and  deep  piuictures.  The  nutrient  medium  wns 
kept  nt  a  temperature  of  37=*  C.  (98.6°  P.).  On  the  third  day  a  white, 
cloudy  streak  marked  the  direction  of  tlie  deep  punctures,  while  the 
auperlicial  plant  remained  sterile.  On  the  t!iii-d  day  a  portion  of  tiie 
culture  was  removed  and  stained  with  aniline  gentian,  and  the  character- 
istic bacillus  was  found.  A  large  rabbit  was  infected  by  injecting  blood 
obtained  from  the  patient  during  life.  The  blood  was  diluted  with 
sterilized  water,  and  a  ayringeful  of  Ibis  mixture  was  injected  under  the 
skin  in  the  iliac  region,  and  half  of  this  quantity  under  the  skin  of  the 
left  thigh.  The  next  day  the  animal  was  quite  ill  and  unable  to  use  the 
left  hind-leg,  which  was  dragged  along  in  w.ilking.  At  this  time  grrat 
nervous  excitability  was  observed,  the  exaggerated  reflex  symptifuis 
being  especially  well  marked  in  the  posterior  extreuiitiea,  which,  on  the 
slightest  touch,  were  thrown  into  clonic  spasm,  On  the  following  diiy 
the  animal  was  found  dead.  A  few  hours  before  death  well-marked  syTn[i- 
toms  of  tetanus  developed.  Injections  of  blood  from  this  animal  pro- 
duced no  results  in  other  rabbits,  and  culture  experiments  were  equally 
fruitless,  A  syringefid  of  inspissated  blood  of  the  patient,  kept  for  three 
weeks,  thrown  under  the  skin  of  a  white  mouse,  was  followed  by  a  fatal 
attack  of  tetanus,  while  a  second  animal  inoculated  in  a  similar  manner 
with  one-hftlf  of  this  quantity  remained  perfectly  well. 

Fluegge  had  before  observed  that  by  injecting  blood  from  animals 
rendered  tetanic  by  innculntton  it  was  necessary  to  ute  a  large  quantity 
in  order  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  other  animals,  and  even  by  doing  so 
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the  result  was  not  alwa^'s  satisfactorj'.  It  appears  that  the  blood  of  teU 
auie  patients  possesses  greater  toxic  properties  than  the  blood  of  animals 
suffering  from  the  same  disease.  Hochsinger  also  made  inoculations 
with  the  mixed  cultures.  A  syringeful  of  a  liquid  culture  was  injected 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  medium-sized  rabbit  Tie  next  day 
the  reflexes  were  increased,  respiration  more  rapid,  and  the  animal 
appeared  otherwise  quite  sick.  On  the  third  day  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties were  stiff,  tlie  animal  dragging  tliem  in  walking;  reflex  irritability 
enormously  exaggerated.  On  the  fifth  day  the  animal  divVd,  with  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  tetanus.  A  number  of  similar  successful  experi- 
ments are  reported  by  the  same  author.  In  rabbits,  Fluegge  estimated 
the  stage  of  incubation  at  from  three  to  five  days,  and  the  duration  of 
of  the  disease,  from  the  time  the  first  symptoms  were  noticed  to  the  fatal 
termination,  from  five  to  seven  days. 

Beumer  gives  an  accurate  and  able  description  of  his  studies  in  S 
cases  of  tetanus.  The  first  case  occurred  in  a  mechanic,  who  injured 
himself  under  the  nail  of  the  right  middle  finger  with  a  splinter  of  wood. 
Eight  days  after  the  injur}',  the  patient  having  had  but  slight  pain  in  the 
finger,  pains  appeared  in  the  neck  and  muscles  of  the  back.  The  next 
morning  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  alMlomen,and  jaw  develo])ed. 
These  attacks  occurred  at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Four  da3'8 
later  the  lower  extremities  were  affected,  also  the  upper,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  An  incision  was  made  and  the  foreign  body  removed,  which 
was  followed  by  the  escape  of  a  droj)  of  pus;  death  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  second  case  was  a  l)(\v  f>i  years  old,  who  was  brought  into  the  clinic 
with  well-marked  symptoms  of  tetanus,  and  who  lived  only  a  few  hours 
after  his  admission.  The  author  obtained  some  of  the  dust  and  splinters 
of  wood  from  the  place  where  the  mechanic  had  injured  himself,  and  in- 
serted small  particles  under  the  skin  of  mice  and  rabbits.  In  all  experi- 
ments the  animals  were  attacked  with  tetanus  in  from  two  to  three  da^'s 
after  inoculation,  and  <luring  the  third  or  fourth.  The  spasms  were 
always  noticed  first  in  the  muscles  nearest  the  point  of  inoculation.  A 
fragment  of  tissue  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  taken  from  the  bo}^  and 
small  particles  of  it  inserted  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  6  mice. 
In  all  of  these  symptoms  of  tetanus  appeared  after  two  days,  developing 
gradually  into  general  convulsions  and  death. 

The  same  results  were  obtained  in  mice  and  rabbits  by  inoculations 
of  particles  of  dust  taken  from  the  spot  where  the  boy  sustained  the 
injury.  The  same  author  also  made  numerous  experiments  with  different 
kinds  of  earth.  Of  10  experiments  with  soil  taken  from  the  ocean- 
beach,  tetanus  followed  in  only  2.  On  the  other  hand,  of  10  inocu- 
lations with  garden-earth  and   street-dust,  all  proved  successful  but  1. 
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Of  tlie  greiitest  scientific  and  practiciil  interest  are  tbe  obaurvations 
inaile  by  Bonome,  in  reference  to  the  cniisivtlou  of  tetanus  by  infection 
with  earth  containing  the  bacillns  discovered  by  Nicolaier,  He  hart  au 
0[>|»ortiniity  to  observe  a  nnmber  of  cases  of  tetaniia  after  the  earth- 
quake at  Bajardo.  Of  the  70  persona  injured  iu  the  ruins  of  the 
church,  7  were  attacked  by  tetanus.  From  bacteriological  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  these  cases,  he  came  to  tbe  same  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  ttie  disease  as  Nicolaier,  Rosenbaeh,  Fluegge, 
and  Beumei'  before  bini.  Of  special  importance  ia  tbe  observation  made 
by  him,  that  the  secretions  from  the  wounds  and  the  exudation  from  the 
part,  the  seat  of  tetanic  convulsions,  when  dried  aud  preserved  between 
two  sterilized  watch-glasses,  retained  their  virulent  properties  for  at  least 
four  months.  All  animals  inoculated  with  dnat  from  the  debris  in  the 
interior  of  the  chnrch  were  attacked  with  tetanus.  Control  experiments 
with  dust  from  the  ruius  at  Diano-Uarina  were  always  followed  by  nega- 
tive results.  Of  tlie  many  persons  injured  during  the  same  earthquake 
at  this  place,  not  one  was  attacked  by  tetanus. 

Ohlmiillcr  aud  Ooldschmidt  made  a  thorough  bacteriological  invee- 
tigation  of  a  case  of  tetanus  following  complicated  fracture  of  the  right 
thumb.  The  disease  appeared  the  day  following  the  injury,  aiid  proved 
fatal  in  seventfien  hours.  Soon  nftei"  death  inoculation  esperinientB  were 
made  witli  blood  taken  from  the  heart  and  spleen,  aud  pua  from  the  seat 
of  fracture.  Tlie  cultures  were  grown  in  solid  blood-serum  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  38°  C,  (100.1°  F.),  The  tubes  containing  blood  fmni 
the  heart  and  spleen  remained  sterile,  but  the  nutrient  media  infected 
with  pus  showed  signs  of  growth.  The  bacilli  which  were  detected  re- 
sembled those  of  mouse-septietcmia,  only  somewhat  larger  in  size.  In 
addition  to  these  microbes  streptococci  aud  a  thick  bacillus  were  found. 
Two  mice  were  inoculated  with  this  mixed  culture.  Twelve  hours  after 
infection  tetanus  developed,  followed  by  death  in  seventeen  hours,  Tbe 
Bpasms  commenced  in  the  tail,  extended  to  the  posterior  extremities,  aud 
then  gradually  advanced  in  a  forward  direction.  From  these  animals 
blood-scrnm  was  taken,  with  which  other  mice  were  infected.  Again, 
tetanus  was  produced,  and  successful  cultivations  were  made  of  2  mice 
of  equal  size  and  age;  1,  which  received  one  portion  of  a  culture,  died 
of  tetanus  on  the  ninth  day,  wldle  the  other,  which  received  a  dose  three 
times  lis  large,  died  on  the  third  day.  Of  3  cases  of  tetanus  widili 
recently  came  under  the  oltservatiou  of  Lumniczcr,  he  was  able  In 
demonstrate  the  mlcrobic  origin  in  1.  In  this  case  the  attack  followed 
a  gunshot  injury.  After  the  disease  had  developed  fragments  of  hemp 
were  removed  from  the  canal  made  by  the  bullet,  and  in  them  the  char- 
acteristic bacillus  was  found.     Cultures  were  made  to  the  tenth  gonera- 
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«ther.  The  usual  operation  for  necrosis  of  tbe  lower  end  or  tbe  femur 
was  made,  and  a  large  triangular  sequestrum  removed  from  tbe  lower  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  bone.  The  involncrnm  was  defective,  and  its 
inner  surfnue  was  found  lined  with  a  tliiek  layer  of  Habby  granulations. 
Qelatin  tubes  were  inoculated  with  blood,  pus,  and  granulation  tissue. 
The  tube  inoculated  with  blood  remained  sterile,  while  the  two  remaining 
tubes  showed  a  copious  growth  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  whicli 
pupidiy  liquefied  the  gelatin.  A  portion  of  the  granulation  tissue  was 
disinfected  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  dried  between  layers 
of  antiseptic  gauze,  and  inserted  under  tbe  skin  of  a  full-grown,  large 
rabbit.  No  suppuration  followed,  and  the  animal  remained  perfectly 
well  for  six  weeks,  wben  both  posterior  extremities  became  rigid  and 
could  not  be  used  in  walking.  Tiie  next  day  tetanic  convulsions  affect- 
ing tlie  muscles  of  tbe  back  and  all  the  limbs  appeared,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  death  supervened. 

The  interesting  features  in  this  case  are  that  the  patient  recovered 
from  the  tetanus  after  a  long  illness,  extending  over  three  months ;  ibat 
marked  improvement  followed  the  operation,  which  had  for  its  object 
thorough  disinfection  of  tiie  infection-atrium;  and  that  the  inoculation 
with  granulation  tissue  in  the  rabbit  was  followed  by  an  acute  attack  of 
tetanus  after  an  incubation  stage  extending  over  six  weeks.  In  the  ex- 
periments i-elated  above  the  animals  were  inocnlateil  with  cultures,  earth, 
Other  infected  foreign  substances,  fi'agments  of  diseased  tissue,  or  with 
wound-secretions  from  tetanic  patients;  tlie  stage  of  incubation  r-rely 
extended  over  two  or  tliree  days,  and  often  the  spasms  appeared  In 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  disease  produced  death  in  from 
two  hours  to  three  days. 

The  same  question  has  been  raised  in  connection  with  the  pathogenic 
action  of  the  hacillua  of  tetanus  as  witii  pns-microbes :  Is  the  disease 
of  whicli  it  is  the  spccifiu  cause  due  to  the  presence  of  the  microbe,  or 
tiie  toxins  which  it  elaborates  in  tbe  tissues? 

Toxins  of  the  Bacillus  Tetani. — Brieger,  by  his  indefatigable  labors, 
lias  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  tliat  the  toxins  of  the  bacillus 
III'  tetanus  cause  tetanic  convulsions.  Strychnia  in  toxic  doses  pt'oduces 
:>  condition  which,  so  far  as  the  muscular  spasms  are  concerned,  closely 
resembles  tetanus.  If  this  and  otber  drugs  belonging  to  the  same 
group  can  act  upon  the  spinal  coni  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  spasms 
and  muscular  rigidity,  we  should,  a  p?-iori,  expect  tbat  if  the  microbe 
of  tetanus  produce  toxins  in  the  tissues  these  might  produce  tbe  same 
elfect  on  tlie  eoid,  and  that  tbe  symptoms  are  produced  by  them  and 
not  by  tbe  direct  action  of  the  microbe.  Nearly  all  authorllies  are 
agreed  that  the  bacilli    present   in    the   blood    of  tetanic    patients   are 
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few,  and  in  animals  in  which  the  disease  was  produced  artiGcially  the 
blood  was  often  found  sterile.  More  microbes  have  been  found  at  the 
seat  of  primary  infection,  and  in  the  tissues  between  it  and  the  spinal 
cord,  than  in  the  blood  itself, — another  proof  that  the  direct  cause  of  the 
disease  is  the  product  of  the  microlws,  and  not  the  microbes  themselves. 
Brieger  has  succeeded  in  isolating  four  toxic  substances  from  mixed 
cultures  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  sterilized  emulsion  of  meat.  The 
first,  tetaniriy  in  doses  of  a  few  milligrammes,  administered  subcutaneousi}* 
in  mice,  produced  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  tetanus.  The  second, 
tetanotoxin J  causes,  first,  tremors;  later,  paralj'sis  and  convulsions.  The 
third,  muriate  of  toxin^  has  not  been  designated  by  a  special  name ;  it 
produces  also  well-marked  symptoms  of  tetanus,  but,  besides,  excites  the 
salivar}'  and  lachrj^mal  glands  to  increased  functional  activity.  The 
last,  spasmotoxin^  produces  severe  clonic  and  tonic  spasms,  which 
prostrate  the  animal  at  once.  Besides  meat-emulsion,  the  contused 
brain-substance  from  horses  and  cattle  was  used  ;  also  cows'  milk  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  It  seems  that  the  culture  substance  determined, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  kind  of  toxin  which  was  produced ;  thus,  in 
cultures  grown  in  brain-substance,  besides  the  tetanin,  tetanotoxin  was 
found  in  greatest  abundance ;  old  cultures,  in  which  the  tetanus  bacilli 
were  dead,  produced  none  of  these  toxic  substances. 

The  same  author  has  very  recently  been  successful  in  isolating 
tetanin  from  the  amputated  arm  of  a  patient  the  subject  of  tetanus. 
Tlie  disease  had  developed  a  few  days  after  a  severe  crushing  injury  of 
the  hand  and  forearm.  The  first  symptoms  manifested  themselves  in  the 
morning,  and  at  12  o'clock  (noon)  the  operation  was  performed  ;  at 
5  o'clock  on  the  same  day  the  patient  expired  suddenly  during  one 
of  the  tetanic  convulsions.  The  bacilli  of  tetanus  were  found  in  the 
serum  taken  from  the  (edematous  portion  of  the  forearm,  in  connection 
with  other  bacilli  of  different  length, — staphylococci  and  streptococci. 
Serum  containing  these  microbes  injected  under  the  skin  of  mice, 
guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  invariably  produced  tetanus.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  dog  treated  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  after  injections  of 
tetanin,  remained  well.  A  horse  inoculated  with  a  culture  of  bacilli  in 
meat-emulsion  showed  no  symptoms  of  tetanus,  but  an  abscess  formed 
at  the  point  of  inoculation.  The  infiltrated  tissues  of  the  amputated 
arm  planted  on  sterilized  meat-emulsion,  solid  blood-serum,  and  emulsion 
made  of  the  fiesh  of  fish,  yielded,  besides  ammonia,  only  tetanin ;  no 
trace  of  tetanotoxin,  spasmotoxin,  nor  the  unnamed  toxin  which  could 
be  obtained  from  Rosenbach's  bacillus.  A  moderate  dose  of  tetanin 
injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  horse  produced  muscular 
contractions  which   lasted   for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  but  the 
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clmrftcteristic  symptoms  of  tetanus,  as  witnessed  in  horses  suffering  from 
tetanus,  did  nut  appear. 

Festnnn  ol.itained  the  toxin  of  llie  tetiiniis  bncillus  fVoni  a  pure 
culture  in  bonillon  in  the  absence  of  air,  wliieli  wbb  pruserTed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  38°  C.  for  nineteen  days,  and  was  tijen  filtered  tlirongh  a 
poreeliLin  niter.  Careful  exaniinatiun  of  Itie  GItrnte  showed  tliat  it  con- 
tained no  bacilli.  Experiments  were  made  on  guinea-pigs  and  mice;  the 
guinea.pigs  were  used  for  the  direut  injection  of  tlie  toxin  obtained  from 
the  cultures;  the  mirje  were  employed  to  determiue  the  toxicity  uf  the 
liloud  and  different  organs  of  the  guinea-pigs  which  received  the  Gltrate. 
One  drop  of  toxin  injected  under  tlie  siiin  of  the  thigh  of  a  guinea-pig 
caused  tetanus  at  tlie  end  of  twelve  hours  and  death  in  twenty-four  hours. 
One-twentietli  of  a  drop  produced  in  mice  all  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease in  eighteen  hours  and  death  in  thirty-eight  hours.  In  order  to 
fitndy  the  diffusion  of  the  toxin  in  the  body  inoculations  were  made  at 
variable  periods  after  injection  of  the  toxin  and  with  the  blood  and  dif- 
ferent organs  of  the  infected  animal.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments 
7  drops  of  toxin  were  injected  under  the  slvin  in  the  sacral  region  of  a 
guinea-pig.  As  soon  as  symptoms  of  tetanus  showed  themselves  the 
animal  was  killed  by  cutting  the  carotid.  The  blood  obtained  was  in- 
jected in  different  quantities  nnder  tlie  skin  of  a  number  of  mice.  A 
trituration  of  the  different  internal  organs  and  muscles,  each  made  sepa- 
rately and  diluted  with  a  saline  solution,  was  injected  in  another  set  of 
mice.  Tetanus  and  dentli  were  uniformly  produced  in  the  mice  injected 
■with  15  or  more  drops  of  blood,  and  also  in  those  who  had  been  inocu- 
lated with  the  emulsion  of  the  muscles  from  the  region  of  injection.  The 
other  animals  remained  in  perfect  health.  In  the  second  series  the 
ifuinea-pig  was  killed  in  a  similar  manner  after  the  tetanic  convulsions  had 
become  general.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  blood  and  half  this  quantity 
of  the  emulsion  of  a  small  portion  of  the  liver  produced  tetanus,  causing 
death  of  the  mice  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  The  triturations  prepared  from  the  other  orgnna  and  tissues 
produced  no  effect  except  that  from  the  muscles  of  liie  region  injected, 
which  always  gave  positive  results.  In  the  tliird  set  of  experiments  the 
injections  were  made  after  the  death  of  the  guinea-pig  with  emnlsions  of 
the  organs,  of  the  blood,  and  of  clots  found  in  the  heart,  and  in  these 
only  the  liver  contained  enough  toxin  to  produce  tetanus.  These  exper- 
iments tend  to  prove  that  tlie  toxin  rapidly  enters  the  blood,  and  that 
later  it  accumulates  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  kidney,  but  principally  the  liver, 
and  that  it  Is  not  eliminated  to  any  n|>preclable  extent  by  the  urine. 
Notwithstanding  the  striking  predominance  of  nenro-muscular  phenom- 
ena in  tetanus,  the  presence  of  toxin  in  nervous  and  muscular  tisBue 
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cannot  be  shown  ;  all  the  experiments  made  with  these  tissues  yielded 
negative  results. 

ETIOLOGr. 

The  clinical  and  experimental  researches  just  quoted  demonstrate 
that  the  bacillus  tetani  is  found  in  the  wound-secretions,  the  tissues, 
and,  in  some  instances,  in  the  blood  of  tetanic  patients,  and  that  tetanus 
in  animals  can  be  produced  artificially  by  injections  of  wound-secretions 
of  tetanic  patients,  or  by  using  mixed  or  pure  cultures, — facts  which 
have  firmly  established  the  microbic  nature  of  the  disease.  The  essen- 
tial cause  of  tetanus  !s  the  bacillus  first  discovered  by  Nicolaier  in 
earth,  and  by  Rosenbach  In  the  wound-secretion  of  a  tetanic  patient. 

Period  oP  Incubation. — The  period  of  incubation,  both  in  man  and 
in  animals,  appears  to  be  extremely  variable,  in  some  instances  lasting 
only  twenty- four  hours,  while  In  others  weeks  may  elapse  between  the 
time  ot  infection  and  the  first  manifestations  of  the  disease.  This  ma}'' 
depend  on  one  of  three  things:  1.  The  number  of  bacilli  introduced  ma}' 
be  so  small  that  a  much  longer  time  is  necessary  before  active  s^'mptoms 
are  produced  than  if  a  larger  quantity  had  been  introduced,  as  Watson- 
Cheyne  has  shown  that  in  animals  the  injection  of  a  limited  number  of 
the  bacilli  of  tetanus  produced  no  symptoms.  2.  The  location  of  the 
infection-atrium  and  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  tissues  surround- 
ing it  may  infiuence  the  time  which  is  necessar}'  to  develop  the  disease. 
3.  Briegcr's  investigations  have  shown  that  tetanic  convulsions  in  animals 
are  produced  by  injections  of  tetanin, — one  of  the  toxic  toxins  derived 
from  cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  active  symptoms  of  tetanus  in  m:in  are  due  not  to  the  presence 
in  the  tissues  of  the  bacillus,  but  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  ptomaines  on 
the  spinal  cord  ;  so  that  the  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  is  fur- 
ther modified  hy  the  capacity  of  the  infected  tissues  to  yield  the  diflTerent 
ptomaines.  The  degree  of  virulence  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  must  cer- 
tainly pla}'  an  important  part,  not  only  in  determining  the  duration  of 
the  incubation  stage,  but  also  the  gravit}'  of  the  disease. 

Specific  Microbic  Cause. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  tetanus  are  caused  by  the  same  microbe,  and 
that  the  clinical  difference  depends  upon  the  degree  of  virulence  of  the 
primary  cause,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  degree  of  susceptibilty  of  the 
individuals  to  tetanic  infection,  on  the  other. 

In  reference  to  the  susceptibility  to  infection  with  the  bacillus  of 
tetanus,  it  has  been  shown  by  reliable  statistics  that  the  colored  races, 
under  the  same  conditions,  are  attacked  more  frequently  b}'  tetanus  than 
the  Caucasians.     Inoculation  experiments  have  shown  that  the  greatest 
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difference  exists  among  different  kinds  of  animals  in  this  respect,  mid 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  dilference  of  susceptibility  tt>  this  dis- 
ease should  not  exist  in  the  hiimnii  species.  As  the  iijitiirnl  liabitjit  of 
th'e  bftcillus  or  tetmius  is  the  soil,  we  can  readily  understand  that  the 
disease  should  occur  more  frequently  in  some  localities  than  in  others, 
and  whj-  it  is  more  prevalent  in  southern  than  northern  cliinntea.  The 
excretions  and  cadavers  of  tetaniu  animals  maj-  infect  tlio  soil,  where, 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  bacillus  may  multiply, and  in  this  manner 
a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  surface  soil  becomes  a  nutrient  medium, 
in  which  an  immense  culture  is  developed  from  which  new  cuaea  can 
become  infected.  A  warm  climate  is  more  favorable  for  the  unlimited 
reproduction  of  the  bacillus  in  the  soil  than  northern  countries;  hence 
the  greater  prevaleuce  of  this  disease  in  the  tropics. 

Infection  •Atrium. — As  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  is  the  essential 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  remaining  causes  are  accidental  conditions, 
which  result  in  the  formation  of  nn  infection-atrium.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  bacillus  can  enter  the  lisaueii  through,  an  intact  mucoug 
membrane  or  unbroken  skin.  Idiopathic  tetanus,  so  called,  is  a  clinical 
form  of  tetanus  where  even  the  most  thorough  examination  reveals  no 
infectioii-atriura.  As  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  under  similarcircumstances, 
the  loca!  lesion  may  have  been  so  insignificant  as  not  to  have  attracted 
the  i>atient'a  attention,  or  if  he  was  cognizant  of  it  at  the  time  it  may 
have  completely  disappeared  at  the  time  the  first  symptoms  develo|}ed 
themselves. 

In  trismus  sive  tetanus  neonatorum  infection  undoubtedly  takes 
place  through  the  umbilicus.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  Benmer  found  the 
tetanus  bacillus  in  the  tissues.  There  is  hardly  an  oper.ition,  capital 
and  minor,  which  has  not  furnished  its  quota  to  the  long  list  of  tetanic 
patients.  It  has  laeen  observed  most  frequently  after  amputation,  castra- 
tion, and  extirpation  of  the  tliyroid  gland. 

Weiss  reported  13  cases  of  tetanus  ocenning  after  extirpation  of 
the  tliyroid  gland.  He  attributes  the  frc(|nency  with  wliich  this  disease 
follows  the  removal  of  this  organ  to  irritiition  of  periplieral  nerves 
induced  by  the  numerous  ligatures.  Middcklorpf  observed  paralysis  of 
the  facial  nerve  in  some  of  these  caries, — a  circumstance  which  would 
Indicate  a  central  origin  of  the  disease.  In  53  total  extirpations  of  the 
thyroid  gland  for  goitre  made  by  Billroth,  tetanus  followed  in  12  cases, 
while  no  eases  occurred  in  109  partial  operations.  Two  cases  l>ecame 
chronic,  in  which  the  disease,  at  the  time  von  Eiselsberg  made  the  report, 
had  lasted  for  six  and  nine  years.  In  T  cases  there  was,  besides  the 
ordinary  characteristic  symptoms,  an  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fiuie,  neck,  larynx,  diaphragm,  and  abdomen  ;  so  that  dyspnuea  and  even 
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loss  of  consciousness  occurred.     In  the  fatal  cases  death  occurred  in 
from  three  to  thirt}*  days,  and  in  I  case  after  seven  months. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  during  the  last  few 
3'ears  where  it  occurred  after  abdominal  Section.  Tetanus  occurring 
after  an  operation  must  be  the  result  of  infection  through  the  operation 
wound  with  the  speciOc  bacillus,  which,  without  exception,  takes  place 
by  contact.  As  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  is  not  a  pyogenic  microbe,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  wound  through  which  infection  has  occurred  should 
suppurate.  When  suppuration  takes  place  it  is  in  consequence  of  a 
mixed  infection.  It  is  a  well-known  clinical  fact  that  punctured,  lacer- 
ated, and  ((unsliot  wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  most  liable  to  be 
followed  by  tetanus.  Before  it  was  known  that  tetanus  is  a  microbic 
disease,  the  frequency  with  which  this  disease  complicated  such  injuries 
was  explained  upon  the  ground  that  the  part  injured  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  sensitive  nerves,  and  that  the  irritation  caused  by  tbe 
injur}'  provoked  the  disease.  As  thousands  of  operations  upon  the 
hands  and  feet  performed  under  antiseptic  precautions  have  not  resulted 
in  a  single  instance  in  tetanus,  this  explanation  is  no  longer  tenable. 
Tiie  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  has  greatly  diminished  the  fre- 
quency of  tetanus  as  a  complication  of  operation  wounds.  Expe- 
rience has  sliown  that  the  same  treatment  which  prevents  suppuration 
and  other  wound-infective  diseases  has  also  diminished  the  frequency 
of  tetanus.  Wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  so  often  followed  by 
tetanus,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  implement  or  substance  which 
inflicts  the  wound  is  frequently  contaminated  with  infected  earth  or 
dust,  and,  in  the  second  place,  such  wounds  are  often  neglected  and 
exposed  to  subsetpient  infection  from  the  same  sources;  and,  lastly, 
infected  foreign  bodies  are  often  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wound.  In 
a  number  of  instances  animals  were  successfully  infected  by  inserting 
under  tlie  skin  particles  of  foreign  bodies  removed  from  tetanic  patients. 
Wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  no  more  liable  to  cause  tetanus  than 
wounds  in  any  other  part  of  the  hody^  provided  they  are  not  exposed  to 
(jre.ater  risk  of  infection.  Infection  through  the  uterus  after  abortion 
and  during  childbed  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 

Gautier  has  collected  74  cases  of  tetanus,  36  following  abortion  and 
38  foUowini:;:  confinement.  Autopsies  were  made  in  15  cases;  3  pre- 
sented, on  niioroscopical  examination  of  the  brain  and  cord,  no  appreci- 
able le^^ion  ;  in  1  case  a  retained  putrefied  placenta  was  found  in  the 
uterus ;  in  5  suppurative  metritis  or  salpingitis ;  in  1  ovarian  cyst. 
The  other  :uito|)sies  showed  hyperrt?mia  of  brain,  cord,  and  meningitis; 
in  I  haMuorrhage  into  the  lateral  ventricles.  Ten  patients  recovered, — 5 
after  abortion,  5  after  labor. 
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Frost  gangrene  ie  especially  prone  to  be  followed  by  tetanus.  Of 
375  cases  of  tetanus  collected  by  Tliamhayn,  the  disease  followed  wounds 
of  the  fingers  and  band  in  27  per  cent-;  of  the  thigli  and  leg,  25  per  cent.; 
of  the  toes  and  foot,  22  percent;  of  the  head,  face,  and  neuk,  11  percent., 
of  the  arm  and  forearm,  8  per  cent.;  and  of  the  trunk,  6  per  cent.  Of  700 
cases  collected  by  the  same  anthor,  the  disease  was  known  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  trauma  in  fi03.  As  males  are  more  frequently  exposed  to  injury 
than  females,  the  disease  is  correspondingly  more  freqneit  in  tbat  sex. 
The  largest  number  of  tetanic  patients  are  foHiid  among  persons  from 
10  to  30  years  of  age,  although  no  age  is  entirely  exempt.  According 
to  Larrey,  Cullen,  and  Dupnytren,  tbe  disease  can  be  caused,  and  is 
always  aggravated,  by  drafts  of  cold  air.  That  tbe  disease  ia  never 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  requires  no  argument;  tbat  drafts  of  cold 
air  aggravate  tlie  disease  when  it  exists  is  nnquestionahlo,  as  every 
periphei'al  irritation  cannot  fail  in  aggravating  tlie  muscular  spasms. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 
The  toxina  of  tlie  bacillus  of  tetanus  net  upon  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  strychnia.  If  the  spinal 
cord  is  injured  strychnia  acts  only  upon  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves 
from  the  intact  portion  of  the  cord.  If  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  divided  it  produces  no  spasms  in  toxic  doses.  If  in  an  animal 
the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata  are  removed  the  effect  of  strychnia  upon 
the  muscles  is  not  impaired.  Injection  of  hydrate  of  chloral  arrests  the 
spasm  produced  by  strychnia,  and,  consequently,  chloral  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  efficient  antidote  to  strychnia.  Even  the  most  acute 
cases  of  tetanus  begin  insidiously.  The  patient,  perhaps,  complains  of  a 
sensation  of  chilliness  and  a  feeling  of  soreness  about  the  region  of  the 
neck,  and  shooting  pains  and  stiifness  in  particular  muscular  groups. 
The  first  symptom  which  announces  the  ouset  of  this  drendfnl  disease 
is  difflcultv  in  mastication.  The  patient  discovers,  accidentally,  that  he 
is  unable  to  open  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  drink  or  grasp  the  food.  On 
inspection  nothing  abnormal  is  found,  but  on  trying  to  sepiirate  the 
teeth  the  massctfr  muscle  on  each  side  becomes  rigid  and  prominent. 
This  spasm  of  tiie  muscles  of  mastication  is  called  Irigmuii.  It  is  the 
first  group  of  muscles  affected  by  the  central  lesion  produced  by  tbe 
toxina  of  tbe  tetanus  bacillus.  If  other  causes  of  this  condition,  such 
as  inflammatory  lesions  in  the  pharynx  and  the  alveoli  of  the  iiiasillary 
bones,  can  be  excluded,  the  existence  of  trismus  is  almost  a  pathognO' 
monic  symptom  of  tetanus.  The  jiatient  nest  complains  of  dirticnltj-  in 
swallowing,  as  the  muscles  of  deglutition  become  atfected.  The  next 
muscular  groups  to  become  involved  sre  the  muscles  back  of  the  neck 
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and  the  extensors  of  the  spine,  giving  rise  to  retraction  and  fixation  of 
tlie  head  and  overextension  of  the  spine, — conditions  which,  when  well 
developed,  produce  what  is  called  opisthotonos.  In  well-marked  opis- 
thotonos the  bod}'  rests  on  the  occiput  and  heels  when  the  patient  is  in 
the  dorsal  position.  If  the  botly  is  bent  in  an  opposite  direction,  from 
contraction  and  rigidity  of  the  anterior  pectoral  and  abdominal  niuscli*s, 
the  condition  is  called  emprosthotonos.  Contraction  of  muscles  on  the 
side  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  gives  rise  to  pleuroslhotonos.  Orthotonos 
means  tonic  spasm  and  rigidity  of  all  the  voluntar}'  muscles, — a  con- 
dition frequently  present  in  advanced  cases  of  tetanus.  The  face  of 
tetanic  patients  presents  a  characteristic  mask-like  appearance  from  the 
contraction  and  rigidit}'  of  the  facial  muscles.  The  muscular  spasms  are 
clonic,  and  are  always  aggravated  by  the  slightest  causes,  as  walking  in 
the  room ;  touching  the  l)ed-clothes  or  the  body  of  the  patient;  drafts  of 
air ;  sudden,  unexpected  noises..  The  affected  mnscles  are  rigid  from 
tonic  contraction,  but  this  state  of  rigidity  is  increased  by  the  paroxysmal 
clonic  spasms. 

In  acute  cases  the  temperature  soon  rises  to  40°  to  41°  C,  and  the 
pulse  is  correspondingly  increased  in  frequency.  The  temperature  curve 
shows  but  little  change  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  sensorium  usu- 
ally remains  unaffected  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  As 
the  patient  finds  it  difficult  to  clear  tiie  mouth,  the  profuse  salivary  se- 
cretion escapes  from  the  mouth.  Respiration  is  impeded  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  respirator}'' muscles  affected.  In  severe  cases  early 
dj'spnoea  and  cyanosis  are  present.  Special  senses  remain  intact.  The 
pain  is  mostly  excruciating,  extending  from  tiie  neck  and  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  nerves,  leading  to  the  aflected  muscular  groups.  The 
pain  is  always  aggravated  with  the  increased  convulsive  movements, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  external  irritants. 

In  consequence  of  deficient  food-supply,  the  intense  pain,  and  loss 
of  sleep,  rapid  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  appear  as  early  and  con- 
stant symptoms.  Approaching  exhaustion  is  announced  by  profuse 
clammy  perspiration,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  rapid,  feeble,  and 
intermittent  pulse.  As  soon  as  the  intercostal  muscles  are  affected  res- 
])iration  becomes  more  and  more  embarrassed,  and  when  finally  the 
diaphragm  is  thrown  into  a  tonic  spasm  respirations  and  pulse  cease, 
general  cyanosis  follows,  and  death  may  ensue  during  the  first  spasm  of 
the  diaphragm.  Should,  however,  the  patient  rally  from  this  attack,  he 
will  be  almost  certain  to  succumb  to  the  second  or  third  attack. 

Wunderlich  has  seen  the  temperature  shortl}'  before  death  rise  to 
42°  or  43°  C,  and  the  same  has  been  observed  in  animals  dying  from 
tetanus  by  Billroth,  Fick,  and  Leyden.     A  post-mortem  rise  in  tempera- 
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tiire  to  44.7°  C  Iirs  been  recorded  by  Wiinderlicli,  and  lio  attributed  this 
Strange  phenomenon  to  pftmlysiB  of  the  centrnl  hcat-moderntoi'B.  In 
chronic  tetanus  the  disease  commences  very  insidiously,  anrl  the  graver 
aj'inptoms.sucli  as  a  very  high  temperature,  feeble  and  intermittent  pulse, 
spnsni  of  the  intercostal  muscle  and  diaphragm,  are  absent.  The  tem- 
perature is  normal  or  only  siightly  elevated.  Trismus  is  always  present, 
to  wliich  may  be  added  spasm  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  baclc 
of  the  neck  and  tlio  extensors  of  the  spine.  The  trismus  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  administer  food  in  sutlicient  quantity,  and,  on  this  aecount,  pro- 
gressive emaciation  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  form  of 
tetanus,  as  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  lasts  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  The  dis- 
appearance of  symptoms  is  as  gradual  as  their  onset.  In  tlie  differential 
diagnosis  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  tetanus  and  strychnia 
poisoning,  hysteria,  catalepsy,  hj'dropbobia,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
and  basilar  meningitis.  With  few  exceptions  it  is  possible  in  tetanns  to 
establish  the  fact  of  infection,  and  the  clinical  history  shows  that  differ- 
ent museiUar  groups  become  involved  successively  in  regular  order,  fii-st 
trismus,  then  rigidity  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and,  finally, 
opisthotonos.  In  acute  cases  the  disciise  is  attended  by  a  coiiLinunusly 
high  temperature.  In  sLi'ychnia  poisoning  the  uiaKlmum  83'mptonis, 
opiBtliotonos  or  orthotoiios,  are  devdopeti  suddenly,  as  soon  as  a  toxic 
dose  of  the  drug  has  been  absorbed.  The  convulsive  movements  in 
hysteria  are  not  limited  to  any  definite  muscular  groups,  and  the  pulse 
and  temperature  are  normal.  The  same  can  be  said  of  catalepsy.  In 
hydrophobia,  as  we  shall  see  subsequently,  the  spasms  are  limited  to  the 
muscles  of  deglutition,  the  stage  of  incubation  is  longer  than  in  tetanus, 
and  infection  is  always  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  usually  a  dog. 
In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  muscular  spasm  and  rigidity  are  limited  to 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  spine ;  so  that,  even  if  the  disease  has  caused 
well-marked  opisthotonus,  trismus  is  absent.  Tubercular  meningitis  is 
usually  ushered  in  by  intense  headache,  vomiting,  and  photophobia,  and 
if  tonic  muscular  spasms  set  in  the}'  affect  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
neck  almost  exclusively.     Trismus  is  never  present. 

CLINICAL  FORMS  OF  TETANUS. 
Acute  Tetanus.— The  stage  of  incubation,  as  a  rule,  is  shorter  than 
thnt  which  precedes  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Trismus  develops 
gi':idually,  but  after  it  has  once  been  established  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  other  muscular  groups  is  rapid.  A  high  temperature  and  mpid, 
feeble  pulae  are  always  present.  Respiration  is  meehanicalty  embarrassed 
by  the  successive  implication  of  the  different  muscular  groups  whicli  are 
coneerued  in  the  I'uiiction  of  respiration,  the  Inst  one  tQ  become  affected 
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being  the  diaplircagm.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  ia  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  duration  is  seldom  prolonged  for  more  than  a  week. 

Chronic  Tetanus. — The  disease  not  only  commences  insidiously,  but 
the  symptoms  api)ear  gradually  and  never  develop  to  the  same  extent  :is 
in  acute  tetanus.  The  most  marked  feature  is  trismus,  which  may  be  ibl- 
lowed  by  a  mild  degree  of  opisthotonos.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are 
not  implicated,  and  if  death  result  it  is  from  marasmus  and  exhaustion 
and  not  from  apncva.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  seldom  less  than 
six,  nor  more  than  ten,  weeks. 

Trismus. — Tetanus  in  which  only  the  muscles  of  mastication  are 
affected  is  called  trismus.  With  the  exception  of  the  infantile  form, 
trismus  is  a  chronic  and  comparatively  benign  affection. 

Tetanus  Neonatorum. — Tetanus  occurring  in  infants  during  the  first 
week  after  birth  is  clinically  characterized  as  trismus,  and  proves  fatal 
almost  without  exception  in  a  few  days.  Infection  takes  place  through 
the  umbilicus  before  or  after  separation  of  tn^.  cord.  It  is  a  disease 
that  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  tropical  than  northern  climates, 
for  reasons  which  have  been  heretofore  explained. 

Tetanus  Hydrophobious,  or  Head  Tetanus. — This  is  a  form  of  tetanus 
which  was  first  described  by  Bernard  and  Ldpine  and  E.  Rose,  in  1870. 
In  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  it  followed  head  injuries,  es|)e- 
cially  wounds  of  the  face.  Besides  trismus,  it  is  cluinicterized  by  pa- 
ralysis of  the  facial  nerve  on  the  injured  side.  Brunner  maintains  that 
panilysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  common  symptom  on 
the  side  of  the  lesion  in  man,  does  not  occur  in  experimental  tetanus  in 
the  lower  animals;  on  tiie  contrary,  tliere  is  in  them  invariably  facinl 
spasm.  From  his  analysis  of  those  results  and  his  study  of  the  recorded 
cases  in  man  Brunner  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  the 
facial  paralysis  reported  must  be  the  result  of  faulty  observation  or  else 
an  accidental  complication  not  essentially  Wlonging  to  this  form  of 
tetanus,  lie  produced  typical  tetanus  by  injecting  subcutaneously 
blood  from  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  fluid  taken  from  the  pleural  and 
pericardial  cavity  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  tetanus  hydrophobicus. 
During  deglutition  the  muscles  which  are  coneemed  in  this  act  are 
thrown  into  spasm,  and  on  this  account  the  disease  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  hydrophobia.  Klemm  has  collected  up  to  date  24 
reported  cases  of  this  disease.  Most  of  them  recovered,  ,and  in  those 
that  diod  the  disease  passed  into  the  typhoid  form  of  t<>tanus. 

PROGNOSIS, 

The  most  imiK>rtant  element  in  prognosis  is  the  ty|)e  of  the  disease. 
The  more  acute  the  onset  and  the  more  intense  the  symptoms,  the  greater 
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the  immediate  danger  to  life.  If  death  does  not  occur  within  iwo  weeks 
the  prospects  of  an  ultimate  recovery  are  good.  Of  280  cases  which 
compn*ise  the  Calcutta  statistics  of  this  disease  75  per  cent,  proved  fatal. 
This  list  represents  about  the  avemge  mortality  of  this  disease.  The 
greater  the  excitability  of  the  motor  centres  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
more  rapid  the  successive  involvement  of  different  muscular  groups,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  an  early  dissolution.  In  acute  cases  death  is 
always  preceded  by  great  dyspnoea,  and  death  usual!}*  occurs  during  an 
attack  of  convulsions,  in  which  the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm 
take  part.  Chronic  cases  terminate,  as  a  rule,  ii^  recovery  after  an 
illness  lasting  from  six  to  ten  weeks. 

PATHOLOGY   AND   MORBID    ANATOMY. 

The  absence  of  gross  pathological  changes  is  characteristic  of 
tetanus.  The  only  constant  lesion  found  is  an  hyperaemic  condition  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  to  whieli  special  attention  has 
been  called  by  Leyden,  Joffrey,  Ranvier,  and  Robin.  As  all  of  the 
peripheral  manifestations  of  the  central  lesion  point  to  an  increased 
excitability  of  the  nervous  centre,  we  would  expect  that  the  principal 
lesions  are  to  be  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord.  In  1857 
Rokitansky  described  tetanus  as  an  ascending  neuritis.  He  found  a 
connective-tissue  proliferation,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-flnid,  adhesive, 
grayish  substance,  between  the  medullary  elements  of  the  nerves  leading 
from  the  infected  district.  In  some  cases  he  fonnd  extensive  destrnction 
of  the  nerve-tnbe8,and  their  space  occnpied  by  the  products  of  granular 
degeneration, — colloid  and  amyloid  corpuscles. 

Lockhart-Clark  and  Dickinson  found,  as  the  most  constant  patho- 
logical lesion,  inflammatory  softening  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord 
and  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  Michaud  and  Benedict  found  cell  prolifera- 
tion into  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord  and  great  vascularit3\  Elischer 
regarded  the  central  lesion  as  a  mj'elitis  with  vacuolation  in  the  ganglia- 
cells.  Tyson  found  in  two  cases  destruction  of  the  central  canal  of  the 
cord,  with  disintegration  of  the  posterior  cornua.  Aufrecht  narrowed 
the  morbid  anatom}'  of  tetanus  down  to  atrophy  of  the  anterior  horns, 
in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Schultze  was  never  able  to 
discover  any  evidences  of  myelitis.  The  hyperaemia  of  the  cord,  which 
is  so  constantly  found,  may  be  the  result  of  a  passive  congestion ;  at 
present  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  of  inflammation,  because  in 
most  cases  the  anatomical  and  clinical  evidences  do  not  sustain  this 
supposition.  The  view  that  tetanus  is  essentially  an  ascending  neuritis, 
as'  was  claimed  b}^  Rokitansk}^  is  no  longer  tenable,  since  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  results  of  recent  investigations.     It  is  left  for  future 
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research  to  furnish  more  reliable  information  concerning  the  pathology 
:ind  morbid  uiuitomy  of  tetanus.  At  present  we  can  only  surmise  that 
the  toxins  of  the  bacillus  act  upon  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  where 
minute  lesions  are  produced,  which  must  account  for  the  clinical  mani- 
festations of  the  disease. 

TREATMENT. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  of  tetanus  has  in  view  the  prevention  of 
infection  by  the  usual  antiseptic  precautions  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
and  local  lesions  which  might  become  the  necessary  infection-atrium. 
As  tetanus  follows  more  frequently  injuries  insignificant  in  themselves 
than  large  wounds  or  major  operations,  it  behooves  the  surgeon  to  treat 
the  minutest  lesions  with  the  greatest  care  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
antiseptic  principles.  Foreign  bodies  should  be  carefully  searched  for 
and  removed.  Even  the  most  recent  accidental  wounds  should  be  treated 
as  infected  wounds,  and  should  be  rendered  aseptic  by  a  thorough 
primary  disinfection.  The  antiseptic  treatment  must  be  continued  until 
the  wound  is  completely  healed,  and  during  this  time  the  injured  part 
must  be  kept  at  rest.  Wounds  of  the  lower  extremities  must  be  treated 
by  confining  the  patient  to  bed,  and  wounds  of  the  upper  extremities 
demand,  in  their  treatment,  fixation  of  the  limb  upon  some  kind  of  a 
splint  or,  at  least,  suspension  in  a  sling. 

In  acute  cases  of  tetanus  the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  treat- 
ment is  palliation.  The  excruciating  pain  is  often  onl}'^  relieved  by 
inhalation  of  chloroform.  The  administration  of  chloroform  should  be 
conducted  by  the  physician  in  attendance  or  a  reliable  assistant,  and 
should  only  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  relaxing  the  contracted  muscles, 
and  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  to  procure  rest.  Morphia  in  doses 
^^  i  ^^  2  o*''^''^  with  5J5  grain  of  atropia,  should  be  given  hypodermati- 
cjilly  every  three  or  four  hours  until  the  desired  effect  is  reached.  In 
less  severe  cnses  the  internal  use  of  hydrate  of  chloral  and  potnssic 
bromide,  each  in  doses  of  from  15  to  20  grains,  can  be  given  every  three 
or  four  hours  with  excellent  eflfect.  Woorara,  which  has  been  quite 
extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  is  absolutely  contra- 
indicated,  as  its  paralytic  effect  on  the  heait  cannot  fail  in  producing 
anything  but  a  deleterious  eflfect. 

Fancel  smd  Frache  report  a  case  of  tetanus  successfully  treated  by 
hypodermatic  injections  of  carbolic  acid  after  the  usual  treatment  by 
bromide  of  potassium  and  hj^drate  of  chloral  had  failed  to  ameliorate  the 
symptoms.  The  dose  consisted  of  1  centigramme  every  two  hours,  and 
the  trontmont  was  continued  for  seventeen  days.  The  effect  was  almost 
immediate,  the  spasms  becoming  much  less  violent  and  less  painful  and 
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tlie  patient's  generul  uonclitiuii  sliowiiig  marked  improvement.  The 
niitliors  refer  to  tlin  introdiietion  of  this  mode  of  treatment  by  Baeeelli, 
who  reported  a  cnse  iu  which  he  hati  emplo3ed  it  successfiillj'  in  1888. 
Tliey  do  not,  however,  agree  with  him  in  nttributiiig  tlie  efflcucy  gf 
treatment  to  the  sedative  action  of  the  carbolic  acid  on  tlie  spinal  centres, 
liut  regard  it  us  due  to  the  parasiticide  power  of  the  remedy. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  tetnnus  with  niitilosin 
are  taken  from  a  valiinlile  paper  on  this  subject  recently  from  the  pen 
of  R.  T.  Hewlett,  publisiied  in  The  Pt-aclilioner :— 

"  The  metbo<l  of  preparing  the  tetanus  antitoxin  is  similar  to  that 
employed  in  obtaining  the  diplitlieria  antitoxin.  In  practice  it  is  met 
with  in  at  least  three  forma:  (1)  the  blood-serum,  as  sneh  is  Bometimes 
used;  (2)  the  dry  form,  1  gmmme  of  the  drj-  substance  corresponding 
to  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  fluid  serum;  (3)  the  scrnm  may  be  pre- 
cipitated with  alcohol  and  the  precipitate  dried, — Tizzoni'a  iintitoxin. 
This  last  is  perhaps  the  most  concentrated  form. 

"  Dose  of  the  Antitoxin. — It  is  ditiicult  lo  state  detiiiitely  what  should 
be  the  dose,  for  this  has  varied  eiiorinoiisty  in  the  publiahe<l  cnses.  The 
smallest  dose  recorded  is  5  or  G  cubic  centimetres,  the  Lirgest  167  cubic 
centimetres,  which  was  given  in  one  instance  by  Rous ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  tbis  enorniotis  nmount  gave  rise  to  no  disturbance  except  urlU 
earin,  wliicli  is  also  n  frequent  phenomenon  with  the  diplitheria  antitoxin. 
Of  the  fluid  serum,  which  should  have  an  immunizing  power  of  at  least 
1,000,000,  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  20  to  40  cubic  centimetres 
for  the  first  dose,  followed  by  10  to  20  cubic  centimetres  every  six  or 
twelve  hours  jifterwiird.  Of  the  dried  serum,  1  giiimme  corresponds  to 
10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  fluid  serum,  and  equivalent  amounts  are  to 
be  administered,^ — that  is,  2  to  4  grammes  for  the  tirat  dose,  followed  by 
doses  of  1  to  2  grammes ;  while  Tizzoni  recommends  2.25  grammes  of  hia 
antitoxin  for  the  first  dose  and  0.6  gramme  for  subsequent  doses.  The 
nmount  anil  frequency  of  the  injection  of  antitoxin  are  to  based  on  the 
urgency  and  subsequent  amelioration  or  otherwise  of  the  symptoms,  it 
lieing  borne  in  mind  that,  the  shorter  the  incubation  period,  the  more 
acute  will  probably  be  the  course  of  the  disease. 

"Administration  or  the  Dose. — The  scrnm  must  be  administered 
entirely  by  subcutaneous  injections.  The  syringe  should  be  a  large  one, 
with  the  capacitj'  of  at  least  10  cubic  centimetres,  an  ordinary-sized 
hypodermic  syringe  necessitating  multiple  punctures.  Before  using  the 
syringe  it  should  be  taken  to  pieces  and  sterilized,  and  the  skin  to  be 
punctured  should  be  disinfected  with  l-to-20  cnrbolic  lotion.  If  the 
fluid  serum  be  employed  the  requisite  amount  should  be  poured  out  into 
'vioufily  rinsed  with   iiniling  water  to  sterilize  it,  and  the 
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vial  quickly  corked  again  and  kept  in  a  cool  dark  place,  preferably  on 
ice ;  and  if,  after  being  opened  once  or  twice,  it  becomes  cloudy  from 
the  presence  of  bacteria,  it  must  be  discarded.  The  dried  serum  and 
Tizzoni's  antitoxin  must  be  finely  powdered,  and  the  dose  weighed  out 
and  dissolved  in  5  or  10  parts  (according  to  convenience)  of  distilled 
water,  which  has  been  sterilized  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  As  heat  is 
fatal  to  the  antitoxin,  no  warmth  must  be  employed  to  hasten  solution  ; 
and  syringes,  vessels,  etc.,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cool  after  sterilization 
before  using.  The  antitoxin  is  injected  subcntaneously  into  loose  cellular 
tissue,  as  in  the  back  between  the  scapula;  or  in  the  abdomen. 

''  Employment  of  the  Antitoxin  (a)  as  a  Remedy. — For  the  antitoxin 
to  have  a  fair  chance  it  ought  to  be  administered  as  soon  as  the  onset  of 
tetanus  is  probable.  Any  distinct  sign,  such  as  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth,  or  even  considerable  pain  at  the  seat  of 
injury  or  radiating  from  it,  coming  on  a  few  daj's  after  the  accident 
without  apparent  cause,  should  at  once  lead  us  to  employ  this  remedy. 

"  The  amount  of  antitoxin  necessary  for  cure  increases  very  rapidly 
with  the  duration  of  tiie  disease^  so  that  it  is  imperative  to  employ  the 
remedy  as  soon  as  ])ossible. 

"  (b)  As  a  Prophylaotio. — The  wonderful  power  exerted  by  the 
antitoxin  in  rendering  the  animal  bod}'  proof  against  tetanus  suggests 
whether  it  might  not  be  wise  in  some  instances  to  use  it  before  the  dis- 
ease declares  itself.  For  example,  a  person  sustains  a  lacerated  wound 
which  is  freely  soiled  with  the  earth  ;  it  is  untreated  and  suppurates,  and 
he  comes  under  observation  only  when  matters  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  Here  the  onset  of  tetanus  might  not  be  unlikel}'  later  on,  and  a 
small  injection  of  antitoxin,  judging  by  the  result  of  experiment,  would 
render  this  impossible.  The  amount  sufficient  to  immunize  is  much 
smaller  than  is  required  to  cure,  and  j)rol)al)ly  an  injection  of  5  cubic 
centimetres  of  serum  would  be  enough  for  this  purpose." 

All  patients  suffering  from  tet:inus  should  be  kept  in  a  quiet,  dark 
room,  and  all  kinds  of  excitement  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  bodily 
and  mental  rest  are  important  elements  in  the  treatment.  As  mastica- 
tion is  impossible,  the  patient  must  be  nourished  with  liquid  food,  which 
he  can  sip  through  an  elastic  tube.  If  swallowing  is  impossible,  a  small 
elastic  tube  is  introduced  through  one  of  the  nostrils  into  the  stomach, 
and  food  is  administered  at  regular  intervals  by  this  method.  In  chronic 
tetanus  warm  baths  are  grateful  to  the  patient  and  exercise  a  decided 
influence  in  ameliorating  the  symptoms.  The  surgical  treatment  of 
tetanus  has  yielded  no  better  results  than  the  internal  use  of  drugs.  In 
all  cases  the  infection-atrinni  should  be  carefiilh'  examined,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  wound  or  local  lesion  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  as  this 
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treatment  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  further  infection  from  this 
source.     Scars  should  be  excised  and  foreign  bodies  removed. 

Under  the  belief  that  tetanus  is  an  ascending  neuritis,  nerve-section, 
or  neurotomy,  has  been  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  further 
extension  of  the  inflammation  by  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the 
nerve;  but  tlie  results, as  could  be  expected,  were  disappointing,  and  the 
operation  has  fallen  into  well-deserved  desuetude.  When  nerve-stretching 
was  the  rage  in  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  nerve-aflfections  it  was  also 
applied  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  but  the  results  were  no  better  than 
after  neurotomy.  Nocht  reported-  24  cases  of  tetanus  treated  by  this 
method,  and  of  this  number  only  4  recovered, — the  average  percentage 
of  recoveries  in  all  cases  of  tetanus  not  treated  by  surgical  resources. 
Amputation  is  only  indicated  in  cases  where  the  local  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  tetanus  make  it  necessary  to  resort  to  this  operation  without 
reference  to  the  existence  of  tetanus. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia,  lyssa,  canine  madness,  and  rabies  are  synonymous 
terms  used  to  designate  a  nervous  disease  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
dog  or  otlier  animal,  attended  with  violent  spasms  it*  the  patient  attempt 
to  swallow  water  or  other  liquids  and  by  embarrassment  of  respiration 
from  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  This  disease  never  occurs  spon- 
taneously in  man,  but  is  always  the  result  of  inoculation  with  the  virus 
of  a  rabid  animal.  Although  this  disease  never  originates  elsewhere 
than  in  the  dog  and  animals  belonging  to  the  same  s|)ecies,  the  wolf, 
fox,  and  jackal,  the  virus  of  rabies  is  capable  of  being  communicated  to 
all  warm-blooded  animals.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  man  the  disease 
is  derived  in  nine  out  of  ten  eases  from  dogs  ;  sometimes  it  is  contracted 
from  cats,  and  sometimes,  but  ver}'  rarely,  from  foxes  or  wolves.  The 
specific  virus  of  hydrophobia  appears  to  be  generated  in  the  glandular 
appendages  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  is 
transmitted  by  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  observed  that  inoculation  is  more  apt  to  take  place  from  a  bite  on 
an  uncovered  part  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  on  the  hands  or  face, 
than  from  a  bite  inflicted  through  the  clothes,  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
greater  portion  of  the  saliva  is  deposited  in  the  clothing.  Not  every 
person  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  necessarily  contracts  the  disease,  as 
statistics  have  shown  that  about  one-third  of  the  animals  and  human 
beings  bitten  by  mad  dogs  escape  all  danger.  This  partial  immunity  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  virus  being  diluted,  and  being  wiped  from  the 
teeth  of  the  rabid  animal  b}'  clothing ;  and  also  by  well-ascertained  facts 
proving  the  absence  of  susceptibility  to  its  action  in  certain  individuals, 
both  in  animals  and  in  man. 

Renault's  careful  experiments  proved  that  one-fourth  of  the  inocu- 
lated creatures  escaped  the  effects  of  the  inoculations,  which  were  mortal 
in  the  other  three-fourths.  As  in  civilized  countries  the  disease  is  con- 
tracted almost  exclusively  from  rabid  dogs,  it  is  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  disease  in  this  animal,  in 
order  that  it  mny  be  recognized  in  time,  so  that  the  infected  animal  can 
be  isolated  and  kept  in  close  confinement  until  the  result  shall  prove  or 
disprove  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  kill 
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an  nnimnl  sus|iected  to  be  rnbid,  until  by  cnrefiil  observation  continued 
for  some  length  of  time,  or  from  the  result  of  the  disense,  a  positive 
dia<!:no8is  can  be  made,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  iinnecessnry  fear  may 
be  avoided. 

HYDROPHOBIA    I^f   THE   DOG. 

The  name  "  hydrophobia,"  meaning  literally  a  dread  oF  fluids,  is  a 
proper  deaignatiun  for  the  disease  ns  it  occurs  in  man,  liecunse  a  pecnliar 
drend  of  flnids  is  the  moat  cliameteiistic  symptom  of  this  disease  in  the 
buninn  bein<r.  This  sy  nip  torn  does  not  exist  in  the  dog;  hence,  in  this 
animal  we  should  speak  of  the  disense  as  rabies,  in  man  as  hydrophobia. 
Fleming,  wlio  is  an  acknowledged  autliorlty  on  everything  that  pertains 
to  hydrophobia,  makes  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the  ability 
of  rabid  animals  to  take  fluids:  "The  many  hundreds  of  rabid  dogs  seen 
by  Bhiine,  Yonatt,  and  otiiers  did  not  evince  any  marked  aversion  to 
fluids.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  rabid  animal  is  gcnemlly  thirsty,  and  if 
water  l)e  offered  will  lap  it  up  with  avidity,  and,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  will  always  swallow  it.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  con- 
striction aliont  the  tliroat,  which  is  symptomatic  of  the  malady,  renders 
swallowing  difficnit,  the  animal  does  not  the  less  endeavor  to  drink,  and 
lappings  are  as  freqnent  and  prolonged  as  deglntition  is  retarited.  Even 
then  we  see  the  suflering  creature,  in  despair,  plunge  its  entire  mustzlc 
into  tlie  vessel,  and  gulp  at  the  water  as  if  determined  to  overcome  the 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  throat  by  forcing  down  tlie  fluid.  Tantalus 
did  not  experience  a  greater  torment  with  regard  to  water  than  does 
the  nnlncky  dog."  The  excessive  sensibility  to  pain  and  the  action  of 
the  mildest  external  irritants  so  characteristic  of  hydropliobia  in  the 
human  being  are  absent  in  the  rabid  dog.  The  animal  is  almost  insen- 
sible to  pain;  he  will  dash  himself  against  the  bai-s  of  bis  kennel,  tear 
them  when  his  month  is  lacerated  and  bleeding,  and  he  has  been  known 
to  seize  a  red-hot  poker  in  his  month  and  hold  on  to  it,  apparently 
unconscious  of  sutfering.  Rabies  in  the  dog  must  be  suspected  when 
the  animal  becomes  dull,  moi-ope,  mopes,  and  avoids  his  master  and 
comimnions.  During  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  animal  is 
exceedingly  restless,  and  is  always  on  the  move,  prowling,  snapping,  and 
barking  at  imaginary  objects.  Dnriiig  the  first  two  or  three  days  there 
is  rarelj-  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  bite,  nor  to  paroxysms 
of  uncontrollable  fury. 

The  danger  in  this  stage  to  man  and  other  animals  comes  from  lick- 
ing rather  than  biting,  for  there  is  a  propensity  to  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  alTootion.  After  a  time,  however,  a  paroxysm  of  maniacal 
fury  comes  on,  generally  provoked  by  the  sight  of  another  dog.  When 
this  has  subuided  the  animal  again  b  controllable,  but  maniCg 
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a  stniiige  disposition  to  wander  from  place  to  place.  He  is  now  most 
dangerous.  With  a  slinking  and  troubled  aspect,  his  head  and  tail 
down,  his  eyes  suffused,  and  foam  at  his  mouth,  he  walks  or  trots  along, 
snapping  and  biting  at  real  and  imaginar}'  objects.  He  is  only  aggressive 
when  attacked,  and  then  his  fury  seems  unbounded.  When  tired  out 
from  inadequate  nourishment  and  the  ceaseless  wanderings,  he  drops 
exhau8te<l  in  some  out-of-the-waj*,  solitary  corner,  and,  after  a  rest,  starts 
'off  again  on  iiis  lonely  journey,  seemingly  impelled  b}*  some  irresistible 
force,  and  is  finally  killed  or  dies  of  exhaustion.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  in  the  dog  never  exceeds  ten  days,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  animal  dies  on  the  fourth  or  the  sixth  day  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  sj'mptoms.  From  a  study  of  the  S3'nipton)s  in  this  animal  we 
can  readily  distinguish  three  stages:  I.  Prodromal.  2.  Irritation.  3. 
Paralytic. 

During  the  prodromal  stage  the  most  notable  changes  refer  to  the 
altered  habitB  of  the  animal,  while  the  stage  of  irritation  culminates  in 
attacks  of  ungovernable  rage,  provoked  by  real  or  fancied  causes.  The 
last,  or  paralytic,  stage  precedes  death,  which  takes  place  from  exhaustion. 
The  period  of  incubation  in  the  dog  is  variable ;  it  is  usually  from  six 
to  twelve  weeks,  but  may  extend  to  a  much  longer  period.  Frank,  from 
a  study  of  200  observed  cases  of  rabies  in  the  dog,  found  that  the  aver- 
ai^e  period  of  incubation  was  three  months;  the  extremes,  six  and  seven 
days  and  eleven  months. 

HYDROPHOBIA    A   MICROBIC   DISEASE. 

The  microbic  cause  of  hydrophobia  remains  undiscovered  at  the 
present  time.  Bacteriologists  have  found  and  described  different 
microbes  in  the  tissues  of  hydrophobic  animals,  but  the  direct  relation- 
sliip  between  any  of  them  and  the  causation  of  this  disease  has  not  been 
established.  That  the  disease  is  of  a  microbic  origin  has  been  shown 
abundantly  bv  its  communicability  and  the  artificial  production  of  the 
disease  in  animals  hy  inoculations  with  spinal-cord  tissue  from  hydro- 
phobic animals. 

Raynaud  and  Lannelongue  discovered  that  rabbits  could  be  success- 
fully inoculated  with  saliva  from  rabid  animals.  Pasteur  corroborated 
these  observations  by  his  own  experiments,  and  cultivated  from  the 
blood  of  the  infected  rabbits  in  veal-bouillon  a  microorganism  which  in 
shape  resembled  the  figure  "8";  this  microbe  was  surrounded  by  an 
envelope  of  a  gelatinous  substance.  In  the  cultures  these  rods  are  said 
to  have  become  converted  into  chain  cocci.  Fowls  and  guinea-pigs  were 
not  found  susceptible  to  inoculations  with  cultures  of  this  microbe. 
After  Pasteur  had  regarded  these  microorganisms  as  the  cause  of  hydro- 
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phobia,  he  proiluced  llie  same  iliae.iae  in  rabbits  by  inoculiitioiiB  witU 
Btiliva  from  healthy  pereons.  Vulpian  also  succeeded  in  producing,  by 
inoculalioiis  of  nonunl  saliva  in  rabbits,  a  disease  whicli  prove<1  fatal  in 
two  days;  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  from  the  dead 
animnls  tlie  disease  could  be  communicated  to  other  rabbits.  The  dis- 
ease thus  produced  was  probably  the  same  as  that  described  by  Stern- 
bei^.  This  observer  caused  marked  eeptictemin  in  rabbits  by  injecting 
Bubcntaneously  his  own  saliva  in  small  doses.  Injections  of  1.25  to  1.76 
cnbic  centimetres,  with  few  exceptions,  caused  death,  usually  within 
forty-eight  liours.  The  constant  and  characteristic  lesion  found  was  a 
difHise  cellulitis,  ur  inflammatory  (sdenia,  extending  in  all  directions 
from  the  point  of  injection,  attended  with  an  abundant  esudation  of 
bloody  serum,  swarming  with  micrococci.  HiKmorrhagic  extravasation 9 
in  the  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  various  organs,  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  changes  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  such  as  are  common  in 
rapidly-fatal  septic  diseases,  were  generally  found.  The  disease  could  be 
communicated  by  dipping  an  hypodermic  needle  into  the  blood  of  a  rabbit 
Just  dead  from  the  result  of  an  injection  of  saliva;  inoculating  a  healthy 
rabbit,  a  rapidly -fatal  aepticKuiia  wna  produced. 

Gibier  found,  in  the  brain  of  hydrophobic  animals,  round,  shining 
granules,  which  sUtined  slowly  mid  imperfectly  in  aniline  dyes. 

Fol  stained  the  brain -substance,  according  to  Weigert's  method,  and 
discovered  in  the  hollow  spaces  of  the  neuroglia  groups  of  micrococci. 
The  same  microbe  he  found  also  in  the  nerve-fibres,  between  the  sheath 
and  axis-cylinder.  Babes  stained  the  specimens  acconling  to  Gram's 
method,  and  found  cocci  in  the  cells,  especinlly  those  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain.  Tlie  cocci  looked  like  diplococci,  and  were  alwaj's  found 
aggregated  in  flat  clusterB.  Fol  and  Babes  claim  to  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  culture  of  the  microbes  found  in  the  brain,  The  former 
used  for  nutrient  medium  a  flltrnte  of  triturated  brain  and  parenchyma 
of  salivary  gland.  Of  8  dogs,  rats, and  rabbits  inoculated  with  the  first 
culture  5  died  of  well-marked  hydrophobia;  of  8  dogs  inoculated  with 
the  second  culture  4  died.  The  inoculations  were  always  made  by 
n  opening  in  the  skull.  The  microbes  in 
shape  and  size  with  those  found  in  the 
9.  The  third  series  of  cultures  produced 
icrobes  in  these  cultures  were  more  readily 
stained  than  most  of  the  Grat  two  cultures.  Bubes  cultivated  the 
microbe  upon  gelatin  and  coagulated  blood-serum,  to  which  was  added 
hrain-substance  obtained  from  rabbits.  The  cultures  grew  slowly,  and 
appeared  as  gray  spots.  Successful  inoculations  were  made  with  the 
second  and  third  geuer.itions. 
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The  micriAte  of  hydrophobia  exi^la.  but  so  far  it  hae  not  been  discov- 
ered. Tliat  liydiophobia  is  a  microbic  disease  can  iio  longer  be  doubted. 
At  the  present  time  we  cnii  safely  assert,  nitiiout  fear  of  coiitradietion. 
that  the  essentia!  cause  of  this  disease  is  a  specific  virus,  which  can  only 
be  reproduced  within  tlie  living  organism.  As  a  small  quantity  of  this 
virus  introduced  in  the  tissues  can  result  in  the  most  serious  conse- 
ijuences,  there  exists  no  dotibt  that  it  poaseaaea  the  properties  pertaining 
to  living  organisms,  more  especially  the  capacity  of  reproduction  after 
its  entrance  into  tlic  body.  That  the  disease  is  not  caused  by  preformed 
toxins,  conimnuicated  from  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals,  is  shown  by  the 
variable  and,  on  the  wliole,  long  stnge  of  incubation  which  precedes  nil 
true  infective  processes.  That  hydrophobia  is  not  caused  by  a  soluble 
vims  haa  also  been  shown  by  the  exi>erinieuts  of  Peuch.  He  triturated 
the  bniin  of  an  hydrophobic  animal  and  Qltered  it  under  a  presani-e  equiv- 
alent to  3  atmospheres.  The  clear  filtrate,  when  injected  into  animals 
susceptible  to  this  disease,  proved  harnduss ;  while  the  residue  on  the 
filter,  when  used  iu  a  similar  manner,  invariably  produced  positive  results. 
Another  convincing  proof  of  its  microbic  origin  is  the  well -establishes) 
fact  that  the  disease  can  be  artificially  produced  by  implanting  fragments 
of  brain-  or  cord-  tissue,  taken  from  animals  dead  of  rabies,  into  healthy 
animitls.  Furthermore,  Lbe  bloud  and  socretions  of  a  rabid  animal.  Its 
flesh  and  viscera,  even  the  cooked  Qesh  of  a  rabid  ox,  when  eaten,  would 
seem  to  be  capable  of  conveying  the  disease.  A  pupil  at  the  veterinary 
school  of  Copenhagen  inoculated  himself  with  the  virus  by  cutting  bis 
finger  slightly,  while  examining  the  body  of  a  dog  that  bad  died  of 
rabies  on  the  evening  Iwfore;  the  student  died  of  hydrophobia  in  six 
weeks.  The  clinical  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  pathol<^ical  conditions 
found  iu  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  hydrophobic  patients,  bear  such  a 
strong  I'esemblancc  to  tetanus  that  it  appears  probable  that  the  microbe 
possesses  analogous  pathogenic  pro{)erties,  and  that  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  follows  the  action  of  its  ptomaines  upon  the  central 
nervous  system.  The  latent  stage  of  the  disease,  or  the  long  duration 
of  the  period  of  incubation,  depends  either  upon  the  slow  growth  of  the 
microbes  or  that  these  reach  the  place  slowly  from  where  they  exei-t 
their  specilic  pathogenic  properties. 

CAUSES. 
The  microbe  of  hydrophobia  docs  not  penetrate  the  intact  skin  or 
healthy  mucous  membrane;  hence  ILs  entrance  into  the  tissues  takes 
place  through  an  infection-atrium, — usually  a  punctured  wound  made  by 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  As  the  microbe  pre-exists  in  the  saliva  of 
the   rabid  animal,  inoculation  takes  place   at   the   time    the   wound    is 
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inflicted.  Infection,  liowever,  can  take  place  by  the  disposition  of  tlie 
infected  salivn  upon  a  surface  from  n'liicli  absorption  cnn  take  place. 
Tliie  can  occur  from  the  licking  of  a  wound  oi'  !ibradi;d  suvface  by  an 
infected  dog,  as  happened  in  one  of  my  eases.  In  another  case  a  lady 
of  rank  and  fashion  had  n  pimple  on  her  face,  from  which  slic  had 
scratched  off  the  Lead.  Hydropliobia  nns  thus  contracted,  and  nhe 
perished  by  this  terrible  disease. 

STMPTOaS  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 
Oreat  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  of 
incubation  in  man.  In  the  2  cases  of  hydrophobia  that  have'  come 
under  my  own  observation  the  time  of  infection  and  the  onset  of  the 
disease  could  be  accurately  fixed,  and  in  both  of  thein  the  utage  of  incu- 
bation lasted  forty-two  days.  In  106  cases  of  hydrophobia  in  human 
Ijeings  of  all  ages,  collected  by  Bouley,  23  occurred  within  two  months 
after  infection,  and  the  remainder  came  in  at  varying  periods,  the  longest 
time  noted  being  eight  months.  The  cases  reported  where  it  was  sup- 
pi>sed  the  disease  develoiied  some  years  after  the  persons  were  bitten 
by  a  dog  lack  accuracy  of  observation,  ami  either  the  diagnosis  was  not 
correct  or  infection  occurred  more  recently,  as  we  have  the  authority  of 
Fleming  that  the  disease  never  occurs  later  than  eight  montlis  after 
inoculation.  Age  appears  to  have  some  influence  in  modifying  the  dura- 
tion of  the  stage  of  inoubntion.  In  the  cases  where  tlie  length  of  this 
stage  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  in  patients  muler  20  years  of  age 
the  mean  period  of  incubation  was  six  weeks;  from  20  up  to  12  it  was 
two  months  and  n  half.  Before  the  actual  development  of  the  disease 
in  man  there  is  usually  a  period  of  a  few  days  during  whicli  ill-deflncd 
premonitory  symptoms  can  be  detected.  The  wound  through  which  the 
virus  entered  is  the  seat  of  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  and  itching,  and 
sometimes  of  actual  pain,  which  radiates  along  the  course  of  the  nerves 
of  a  limb.  The  cicatrix  often  presents  a  congested  appearance,  and  is 
tender  on  pressure.  The  patient  is  melancholic  and  irritable,  and  sleep 
is  disturbed.  The  first  characteristic  symptom  of  hydrophobia  in  man 
is  a  sense  of  tightness  and  choking  about  tlie  pharynx,  attended  by  an 
hesitation  in  swallowing,  especially  of  liquids.  In  one  of  my  cases 
this  earl)'  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
made  it  possible  forme  to  recognize  the  disease  a  few  hours  after  the 
attack  commenced.  The  patient  was  a  sailor,  about  30  years  of  age, 
who  sent  for  me  to  treat  him  for  a  supposed  cold.  The  only  thing  he 
complained  of  was  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat  and  difllculty 
in  swallowing.  In  examining  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  pliarynx  for 
CTidences  which  would  explain  the  existing  symptoms  I  found  a  profuse 
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salivary  secretion  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  was  congested, 
but  no  signs  of  deei>-seated  inflammation  could  be  found  in  the  region 
of  the  tonsils.  My  suspicions  were  awakened  at  once.  I  ascertained 
that  six  weeks  before  a  small  pet  dog  owned  by  the  family  had  died 
after  a  few  days  of  illness,  and  that  one  day  during  this,  time,  when  the 
patient  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  the  dog  had  licked  a  small 
sore  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lobe  of  the  left  ear.  Requesting  the 
patient  to  drink  water  from  a  glass  which  I  handed  him,  I  noticed  an 
hesitation  on  his  part  to  comply  with  my  wish ;  but  flnally  he  gra8i)ed 
the  glass  with  both  hands,  which  trembled  considerably,  and,  after 
waiting  for  the  proper  moment  to  come,  applied  it  rapidly  to  his  lips 
and  made  a  desperate  but  futile  effort  to  swallow;  the  attempt  was 
repeated  several  times,  but  only  a  very  small  amount  was  swallowed. 
The  next  group  of  muscles  to  become  aflfected  with  convulsive  spasms 
are  the  muscles  of  respiration  about  the  larynx.  The  symptoms  of  a 
well-developed  case  of  hydrophobia  are  so  well  depicted  by  Fleming 
that  I  will  give  his  own  description :  ^^  The  difficulty  in  swallowing  rap- 
idly increases,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  act  becomes  impK>ssible, 
unless  it  is  attempted  with  determination,  though  even  then  it  excites 
the  most  piiinful  spasms  in  the  back  of  the  throat,  with  other  indescriba- 
ble sensations,  all  of  which  appall  the  patient  and  cause  him  to  dread  the 
very  thought  of  liquids.  Singular  nervous  parox3'8m3  or  tremblings 
become  manifest,  and  sensations  of  stricture  and  oppression  ai'e  felt 
about  the  throat  and  chest.  The  breathing  is  painful  and  embarrassed, 
and  interrupted  with  frequent  sighs  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  sobbing  move- 
ment, or  catching  of  the  breath ;  there  is  a  sensation  of  impending  suffo- 
cation and  of  necessity  for  fresh  air.  Indeed,  the  most  marked  symptoms 
consist  in  an  horribly  violent  convulsion  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  pharynx,  or  gullet,  by  which  swallowing  is  prevented,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  windpipe  is  greatly  retarded. 
Shuddering  tremors,  sometimes  amounting  to  general  convulsions,  run 
through  the  whole  frame,  and  a  fearful  expression  of  anxietj',  terror,  and 
despair  is  depicted  on  the  countenance." 

Frothing  at  the  mouth  is  rarely  observed,  but  the  viscid,  tenacious 
mucus  in  the  fauces  and  the  profuse  salivary  secretion  are  frequently  for- 
cibi}^  ejected  by  hawking  and  spitting.  Shortly  before  death  the  patient's 
mouth  is  often  full  of  this  mucus  or  froth,  which  in  some  cases  is  tinged 
with  l)lood.  The  pulse  at  first  is  not  much  changed  in  force  and  fre- 
quency, but  as  the  disease  advances  it  becomes  feeble  and  rapid,  and  often 
interniittiMit.  The  temperature  is  always  increased.  In  both  of  my  cases 
the  thermometer  registered  from  101°  to  103°  F.  at  different  times  in 
the  axilla.  A  post-mortem  temperature  of  106.2°  F.,  taken  in  the  rectum 
immediately  after  death,  has  been  recorded. 
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Occasionally  tlie  pnttciit  Ims  linllticinuliuiis  of  sight  mid  lieiuiiig, but 
usually  tlje  lueiitHl  fiicultritis  are  not  much  iuipnired.  One  pnlitnt,  alluded 
to  by  Trousseau,  heard  tlie  ringing  of  hella,  and  some  mice  run  about  ou 
his  bed.  To  tlie  liy-standei  the  most  distressing  phenomenon  presented 
by  hydrophobic  patients  is  the  fear  of  impending  death,  which  is  usually 
manifested  soon  after  the  attack,  and  remains  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  No  kinds  of  assurances  or  consolations  are  able 
to  dispel  it.  Death  occurs  from  complete  exhaustion,  in  most  ciises 
attended  by  well-marked  evidences  of  asphysiii  from  spasm  of  the 
glottis ;  sometimes  a  convulsion  is  the  final  symptom,  as  in  tetanus. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  liydrophobia  and  tetanus  is  not 
always  easy.  In  both  ctiseascs  the  stage  of  iiicubHtioii  is  variable,  and 
both  are  characterizeil  by  excessive  excitability  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  as  is  evident  from  the  muscular  spasms  and  great  hypenestheaia 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  during  the  stage  of  irritation.  In 
hydrophobia  infection  always  takes  place  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  and  the  dilQculty  in  swallowing  is  caused  by  spasm  of  the  phar- 
yngeal muscles,  and  not  by  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication, notably  the  mnssetera,  as  is  the  case  in  tetanus.  In  tetanus 
respiration  is  impaired  by  rigidity  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the 
eheet;,  in  Iiydropliobin  by  apaamodie  eontrnctions  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  of  the  larynx.  Acute  softening  of  the  brain,  and  meningitis 
affecting  the  base  of  the  brain  and  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  coi-d,  may 
give  rise  to  symptoms  that  bear  a  faint  resemblance  to  tlie  clinical 
picture  of  hydiopliobia,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  symptoms,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  will  disclose  the  real  nature  of  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. A  purely  neurotic  alfection  has  been  described  as  lyasa 
nervona  faha,  which,  it  has  lieen  said,  resembles  genuine  hydrophobia 
closely.  Such  cases  are  undoubtedly  one  of  tlie  manifold  man  ifea  tat  ions 
of  hysteria;  and,  if  so,  it  can  be  differentiateil  from  trne  hydrophobia 
by  the  absence  of  fever  and  hy  the  fact  that  the  muscular  spasms  are 
not  limited  to  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
Trousseau  speaks  of  /yssa  neruosn  falsa  as  a  mental  hydrophobia. 
Fayrer  describes  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  young  Scotchman  in  India,  and 
Bollinger  quotes  a  ease  of  a  boy  who  was  twice  frightened  into  simulated 
hydrophobia. 

In  making  a  positive  final  diagnosis  of  hydrophobia  it  is  necessary 
to  estalilish,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  infection  occurred  from  a 
rabid  animal  within  eight  months  ft-om  tlie  development  of  the  disease; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  sjHtsma 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  in  attempts  to  swallow  li<]uid9;  and  if  at 
the  same  time  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  interfere  with  the 
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function  of  respiration,  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  has 
been  removed. 

PROGNOSIS. 

If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  during  life,  an  early 
fatal  termination  will  coiTobonite  the  suspicions  that  may  have  been  en- 
tertained. D^eroix  reports  9  cases  of  spontaneous  recovery  iu  dogs. 
In  man  this  terrible  disease  is  invariably  fatal ;  there  is  no  authentic 
instance  on  record  of  recovery  from  genuine  hydrophobia.  Death  results 
unexpectedly,  suddenly,  or  from  apoplexj',  asphyxia,  or  exhaustion,  in 
from  twelve  hours  to  six  days  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms. 
The  mean  duration  of^the  disease  is  about  four  days.  One  of  my  patients 
died  on  the  fourth  and  the  other  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  attack.  In 
90  cases  collected  by  Bouley,  death  occurred  in  74  during  the  first  four 
days,  the  largest  proportion  of  these  being  on  the  second  and  third  days. 
In  only  16  was  life  prolonged  beyond  the  fourth  daj-. 

PATHOLOGY    AND   MORBID   ANATOMY. 

Hydrophobia,  like  tetanus,  to  which  disease  it  is  so  closely  allied  in 
many  respects,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  gross  pathological 
changes  in  the  nervous  centres  and  at  the  primary  seat  of  infection. 
The  scar  which  marks  the  wound  or  lesions  through  which  infection 
occurred  ma3'  be  red  and  slightly  swollen,  but  these  changes  are  not 
present  in  all  cases.  Hydrophobia  is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  everj^ 
indication  of  irritation  of  certain  nerve-centres  and  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased reflex  irritability.  The  centres  irritated  here  are  less  those  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  than  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata. 
The  symptoms  point  mainlj'  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  after  death 
well-defined  vascular  lesions  can  be  detected  in  this  structure  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

Similar  lesions,  but  less  marked,  can  be  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  and 
still  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
most  prominent  condition  is  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes  around  the 
vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  (Fig.  142). 
Where  the  local  lesion  is  most  advanced  the  vessels  are  surrounded  by 
several  layers  of  leucocytes,  which  would  indicate  that  the  microbe  of 
hydrophobia  or  its  toxins  produce  an  alteration  of  the  capillar}'  wall  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  entitle  the  process  to  be  called  inflammation.  An 
increase  of  lencocj-tes  is  evident  everywhere,  so  much  so  that  the  collec- 
tions wMiich  can  be  found  in  different  parts  have  been  called  miliary 
abscesses.  As  the  leucocytes  show  no  evidences  of  even  approaching 
transformation  into  pus-corpuscles,  these  aggregations  of  leucocytes  do 
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not  deserve  the  iniine  of  abscesBcs.  Kk-bs  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  mi- 
crobe of  hj'droiihobiii  does  not  entei'  the  oirculsition  directly,  but  iiiviidcs 
in  preference  Ihc  lyinpbntic  vessels,  its  lie  found  general  lyinphntic  cu- 
gori^enicnt  in  a  recent  caae.  Tlie  same  nutlior  also  discovered,  particu- 
larly in  the  submaxtllai'y  glund,  deposits  of  finely  gramilar,  strongly 
refractive  corpuscles  of  a  faint  brownish  color,  closely  packed  together 
in  clusters  and  roft"!,  which  he  lefjurds  as  possiblj  the  \ehicle8  for  the 
transportation  of  the  specific  mius  Weilinuked  e*irtenoes  of  leuco- 
cytes hftve  been  found  b>  manj  lu  the  sdiinij  glands 
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There  is  liyperrcmia  and  tnlema  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  cord,  and  of  tlieir  membranes;  deep-red  injection 
of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  epiglottis,  and  sometimes 
recent  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  follicular  glands  of  the  tongue,  pharyngeal 
folliclcB.and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  jnw. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  show  decided  injection,  and  often  htemor- 
rhagic  extravasations.  The  lungs  are  charged  with  hlood,  with  frequent 
points  of  capillary  hieraorrhage,  nnil  sometimes  emphysemii  as  a  result 
of  the  dyspnrea.  In  the  kidneys,  nlso,  there  are  signs  of  irritation  in 
the  form  of  dilatation  of  vessels  and  hremorrhage.     According  to  B61- 
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linger,  the  anatomical  picture  bears  the  strongest  resernlilnnce  to  that 
Bvea  in  cases  of  denlli  Trotu  sepliyxia  or  tliirsl.  Tlie  cuiiditions  found,  J 
post-mortem,  furiiiali  an  illustration  that  here  an  intense  irritant  is  cir-  I 
cuhiting  in  the  blood,  and  the  intensity  of  it  may  be  jiiilged  from  tbe  I 
fiict  that  all  these  very  marked  upiMjarances,  although  nearly  all  of  j 
them  recognized  only  by  tbe  nse  of  the  microBCOi>e,  occur  in  the  eliort  | 
space  of  three  or  I'tmr  days. 

TREATMENT. 
As  hytlrophobiii  is  an  absolutely  fatal  disease,  tbe  trenliiieiit  i-esolvea 
itself  into  propliylactio  measures  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  uieaiis  of 
palliation  after  it  has  developed. 


Prophylactic  Treatment. — The  most  eEfective  prophylactic  measures  I 
consist  in   preventing  tbe  spread  of  the  disease,  among  animals,  by  the  I 
killing  or  strii't  isolation  of  animals  which  present  symptoms  of  mbiea. 
If  aninjals  which  are   suspected   of  being  rabid   are   known   to  have   , 
bitten  persons,  they  should  not  be  killed  at  once,  but  shonld  l>e  kept  in 
close  confinement  nnknown  to  the  injured  person,  until,  by  observation 
or  the  course  of  the  disease,  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made.     As  soon   , 
as  a  positive  diagnosis  of  rabies  can  be  nmde,  then  the  nnimal  should  be 
killed  to  prevent  any  furtlier  possibility  of  infecting  otiier  animals  or 
[lersons.     If  a  person  is  bitten  by  an  animal  wliicb  presents  suspicious 
symptoms,  no  time  shonld  be  lost  to  prevent  infection  by  removing  or    1 
destroying  the  viru.s. 

(8)  Excision  of  Wound. — Ah  tbe  virus  of  hydraph'iliin  appears  to  be 
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slowly  diffused  in  the  tisBiios,  thoroiigb  local  treatment  of  the  wound 
may  prove  aiiccesaful  in  preventiii<;  inrcctioii,  even  if  lesorteil  to  sevei'jil 
hours  or  days  after  inocul»tion  liaa  occurred.  As  soon  us  poasible  after 
tlie  liite  liiia  been  inflicted,  n  constrictor  should  be  iipplted  on  the  proxi- 
ninl  side  of  tlic  wound  and  medical  aid  Buininoued  withont  delay.  In 
the  incantiiiie  an  attempt  elionld  Imj  made  to  remove  the  virna  from  the 
wound  bj'  suction.  In  recent  caHes  the  simplest  and  safest  treatment 
consists  in  excising;  the  tissues  in  the  immediate  vicinity'  of  the  puncture, 
and  after  tborougli  disinrection  close  the  wound  with  sutures. 

(b)  Cauterization  of  Wound. — The  same  object  is  accomplished,  but 
with  a  lesser  degree  of  certainty,  by  cauterization.  The  most  elHcieut 
caustic  is  the  actual  cautery.  With  the  kuife-point  of  a  Paquelin  cautery 
the  wound  is  deeply  cauterized,  and  the  resulting  eschar  is  protected 
against  infection  with  pue-microbes  by  an  antiseptic  dressing.  Of  the 
chemieid  caustics  the  moat  valuable  are  caustic  potassa,  nitric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  their  eiBeiency  being  estimated  in  the 
order  named.  The  authority  for  excision  and  thorough  cauterization,  aa 
prophylactic  measures,  is  to  Ite  found  in  the  fact  that,  of  134  collected 
cases,  in  which  bites  of  mad  dogs  were  cauterized,  68  escaped  and  42 
died, — a  degree  of  immunity  far  alwve  the  average,  which  is  33  per  cent. 
(Boulej). 

(o)  Prophylactic  Inoculations. — Pasteur  has  Bhown,byalongBeries  of 
inoculations,  made  lirst  in  monkeys,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  and  later 
Gxclnsively  in  rabbits,  that  if  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  is  introduced 
into  the  brain  of  these  animnU  the  disease  is  invariably  produced  after 
a  fixed  period  of  incubation.  As  the  period  of  incubation  in  successive 
inoculations  in  the  same  animal  is  shortened,  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  virulence  of  the  material  is  increased.  In  the  rabbit  the  first 
inoculation  under  the  dura  mater  is  followed  by  a  period  of  incubation 
of  fourteen  days'  duration,  which,  in  successive  inoculations  in  the  same 
animal,  is  reduced  to  seven  days.  Back  inoculations  in  dogs  produce  in 
these  animals  fatal  rabies  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Pasteur  made  an 
additional  important  discovery,  as  he  found  that  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
inoculation  rabbits,  increased  in  virulence  by  successive  inoculations,  is 
again  diminished  in  its  virulence  by  preserving  it  in  dry  air,  guarding  at 
the  same  time  against  contamination  with  other  microorganisms.  This 
discovery  led  to  a  metliod  by  which  the  virulent  action  of  such  prepa- 
rations can  be  accurately  graded,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  spinal 
coi-d,  in  the  drying-room,  in  7  to  8  days  is  reduced  from  its  highest  degree 
of  virulence  to  nil.  By  using  the  spinal  cord  of  rabbits  treated  in  this 
manner  in  different  strengths,  at  first  weak  and  then  gradually  stronger 
preparations,  it  was  found  possible  to  render  .ininials  immune  to  the 
action  of  iuoi^dntion  mitteri.'il  of  the  highest  potency.     By  this  method 
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Pnsteur  succeeded  in  creating  absolute  immunity  against  the  strongest 
hydropliobic  virus  in  50  dogs.  The  success  of  these  prophylactic  inocu- 
lutions  in  animals  enabled  Pasteur  to  resort  to  the  same  method  of 
treatment  in  2)erson8  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  as  the  long  stage  of  incu- 
bation made  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  treatment  before  the  actual 
ilevelopment  of  the  disease  was  expected.  The  first  human  being  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment  was  on  July  5,  1885,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  year  1889  2682  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  or 
animals  that  were  suspected  of  l>eing  mad,  with  the  result  that  of  this 
large  number  only  31  died,  equivalent  to  1.15  per  cent.,  while  the  general 
mortiilit}'  in  persons  under  similar  circumstances  without  such  prophy- 
lactic inoculations  has  been  at  least  16  per  cent.  The  danger  is  always 
greatest  when  the  bite  is  inflicted  by  rabid  wolves.  Pasteur  collected 
100  cases  of  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves,  and  of  this  number  not  less 
than  82  died.  Pasteur  had  an  opportunity  to  submit  to  his  treatment 
88  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves,  and  of  this  number  only  3  died, — a 
mortality  of  7.89  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  represent  Pasteur's  work  for  four  years : — 


Table  A. 

Table  B. 

Table  C. 
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0.52 
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The  bites  have  been  divided  into  three  categories, — (1)  those  of  the 
head  and  face;  (2)  those  of  the  hands;  (3)  those  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk, — with  the  following  result : — 


1.  Head  and  face  . 

2.  Hands 

3.  Limbs  and  trunk 
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Tiil>le  A  com[)rUea  those  persons  bitten  I)}'  iLiiiinaln  iletermincd  to 
be  rabid  !iy  esperiments  in  nibbita,  miKie  in  the  Inlmratory,  or  by  tlie 
dentil  of  other  itiiiiimls  or  persons  bitten  by  tlie  sante  niiimnl. 

Tiilile  li  fomprises  those  persons  bitten  by  animuls  tiemonst rated  to 
i  exnTniniition  of  n  veterinary  surgeon,  or  by  the  clinical 


ns  shoi 
Tuble  0  e 


1  dun 


1  those  persons  bitten  by  animuls  suspected  to  be 


rn1>id. 

Giliier  has  treated  610  persons  baviug  been  bitlon  by  dogs  or  cuts 
sinci!  the  New  Yorlt  Pasteur  Institute  was  opened  until  October  15, 1890. 
For  480  of  these  persons  it  was  demonstrated  tiiat  tlie  animals  wliich 
attncked  tliem  were  not  m:id.  Consequently  the  patients  were  sent  back 
atter  li:ivin}r  had  their  wounds  altendi:d,  during  the  proper  leugth  of  time, 
when  it  was  necessary.  In  130  casee  the  antihydrophobic  trEStnient 
was  applied,  hydrophobia  having  been  demonstrated  by  veterinary 
examination  of  the  animals  wbieh  inflicted  the  bites,  or  by  the  inocula- 
tions in  the  hibonitory,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  death  of  some  other 
persons  bitten  by  the  same  animal.  All  tliese  persons  were  fully  pro- 
tected by  the  prophylactic  inoculations. 

Frotopopoft'(CsnIra;6;aH/iirC/rirM»-9»e,  October  18, 1890),  has  made 
Bome  experiments  which  tend  to  prove  tlmt  Piuteiir's  prophyhiotio 
inoculations  aceora|)lish  tlieir  object  by  the  jn'esence  of  a  fixed  virus,  and 
not  from  the  a^-tion  of  the  microbe  of  hydropholiia.  He  took  the  spinal 
coi'da  of  iinimiils  whieh  had  died  of  mlijea  and  removed  from  It  the  fixed 
virus  by  sterilization.  He  found  tliat  placing  such  conls  in  glycerin 
bouillon  at  a  tera[>eratnre  of  from  65°  to  68°  P.  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  accomplished  this  purpose,  and  that  an  emnlsiou  prepared 
with  spinal  cords  treated  in  this  way  can  be  used  as  a  sterilizeil  culture 
of  the  vii-us,  A  series  of  experiments  and  control  expcrimeuts  by  tlie 
same  author  sliowcd  that  immunity  against  ex|»erimental  rabies  could  be 
secured  by  inoculating  animals  with  the  non-poisonoua  emulsion  just 
described.  Out  of  19  dogs  protected  by  inoculations  with  the  sterilized 
TirUB,  U  were  protected  against  the  efl'ects  of  Pasteur's  virus,  while 
every  one  of  the  li  animals  used  for  control  experiments  died. 

These  results  must  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  practical 
utility  of  Pasteur's  prophylactic  treatment  against  hydrophobia,  and. 
alth'uigb  the  method  will  not  be  perfect  until  the  microlie  of  this  disease 
is  discovered  and  mitigate)!  (pure  cultures  are  employed),  this  crude 
method  must  be  viewed  as  a  great  boon  to  n  class  of  patients  otherwise 
exposed  to  tlie  risks  of  contracting  the  most  terrible  and  hopeless  of  all 
ilisi'nsea.  Pasteur  institutes  have  sprung  up  in  dilferent  parts  of  tlie 
civilized  world,  and  the  accumulated  experii-iiue  of  all  those  engjiged  bi 
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this  kind  of  work  bears  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the  prophylactic 
inoculations  agiiinst  hydrophobia  as  taught  and  practiced  by  Psisteur. 
At  tiie  bacteriological  laboratory  in  Cuba  306  persons  have  been  treated 
by  the  **  double  intensive "  plan.  Of  these  only  2  die<i  after  going 
through  the  full  conrse, — a  mortality  of  1.63  per  cent.  All  these  cases 
were  bitten  by  dogs  proved  experimentally  and  clinically  to  be  rabid,  or, 
at  any  rate,  susi)ecte<l.  That  the  inoculations  were  conducted  with  due 
conservatism  is  indicated  In*  the  Pact  that  only  306  persons  were  treated 
out  of  700  applicants.  Logario,  of  Chicago,  has  done  excellent  work  in 
the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  by  Pasteur's  treatment.  Some  of  the 
failures  Pasteur  attributes  to  the  long  intervals  between  the  prophylactic 
inoculations,  and  in  grave  cases  he  now  advises  that  successive  inocula- 
tions should  be  made  with  cord-substance  twelve,  ten,  and  eight  days 
old, during  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  on  the  second  day  with  material 
six,  four,  and  two  days  old  ;  on  the  eighth  day  with  material  one  day  old, 
to  be  followed  by  two  similar  series  of  inoculations.  By  following  this 
energetic  plan  of  prophylactic  treatment  he  has  been  able  to  secure  pro- 
tection even  in  the  most  urgent  cases ;  that  is,  in  cases  where  the  stage 
of  incubation  had  nearly  terminated. 

Palliative  Treatment. — The  nature  of  the  disease  should,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  disclosed  to  the  patient,  as  the  people,  high  and  low, 
educated  and  ignorant,  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  terrible  suffering 
caused  by  this  affection,  and  its  absolute  certaint}*  of  a  fatal  termination 
in  a  few  days.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  ailment,  and  begged  piteouslj'  that  his  life 
might  be  terminated  by  the  administration  of  chloroform,  knowing  well 
that  the  intense  suffering  would  continue  to  the  last  moment.  As  light, 
draughts  of  air,  and  noise  of  every  kind  increase  the  suffering  by  exag- 
jjjiMating  convulsive  spasms,  these  aggravating  causes  should  be  elimi- 
nated trom  the  patient's  room,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  persons 
should  be  admitted  to  render  the  necessary  assistance  and  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  attending  physicians.  As  the  saliva  of  hydrophobic 
patients  contains  the  specific  virus,  those  placed  in  charge  of  the  patient 
shouM  protect  themselves  against  inoculation  by  preventing  the  contact 
of  the  saliva  with  abraded  surfaces,  or,  still  better,  by  covering  any 
abrasions  which  may  exist  with  a  collodium  dressing.  Thirst  is  quenched 
by  administering  water  per  rectum.  Medicines  by  the  mouth  should  not 
be  given,  as  every  attempt  at  swallowing  brings  on  violent  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition  and  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Mor- 
phia combined  with  small  doses  of  atropia  should  be  given  subcutaneously 
in  such  doses  and  at  su'jli  intervals  as  will  procure  rest.  The  subcu- 
taneous administration  of  quinine  and  woorara  has  been  advised,  but 
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both  of  these  remedies  are  more  harmful  than  useful,  and  neither  of  them, 
ftdds  anj'thing  to  the  duration  of  life  or  alleviation  of  suffering.  The  only 
reined}'  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  afford  prompt  relief  is  chloroform 
by  inhalation.  Ether  should  never  be  used,  as  the  hypersemic  condition 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which  is  present  in  every  case  of  hydropho- 
bia sufficiently  contra-indicates  its  use.  The  inhalation  of  ehhiroform 
must  be  conducted  b}*  an  assistant  or  a  competent,  reliable  nurse,  and 
should  never  be  carried  beyond  the  point  where  relief  is  afforded,  and  it 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  paroxysms  return. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Surgical  Tuberculosis. 

Tubercular  lesions  furnish  a  most  excellent  illustration,  clinically 
and  under  the  microscope,  of  the  origin,  course,  termination,  and  tissue 
changes  of  what  is  known  as  chronic  inflammation.  An  histological 
description  of  a  tubercular  nodule  is  a  description  of  the  pathology*  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms  is  caused  Uy  r 
specific  *  microbe  the  action  of  which  upon  the  tissues  produces  his- 
tological and  vascular  changes  which  are  characteristic  of  chronic 
inflammation.  Of  all  the  microbic  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  8ni>- 
puration,  tuberculosis  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
surgeon.  Of  the  greatest  interest  because  the  tubercular  lesions  which 
come  under  his  care  are  more  clearly  understood  from  a  bacteriological 
stand-point  than  most  of  the  other  surgical  diseases,  and  of  the  greatest 
impoilance  on  account  of  their  great  frequency.  That  large  class  of 
ill-defined  lesions  which  were  grouped  under  that  indefinite  and  vague 
term  scrofula,  in  the  text-books  of  but  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  shown 
b}'  recent  research  to  *l)c  identical  with  the  recognized  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis, etiologically,  clinically,  and  anatoniically.  In  this  chapter  I 
shall  aim  to  give  a  brief  description,  from  a  bacteriological  and  clinical 
stand-point,  of  such  localized  tubercular  lesions  which,  b}'  general 
consent,  are  regarded  as  surgical  affections  and  requiring  surgical 
procedures  in  their  successful  treatment. 

HISTORY    OF   THE   MICROBIC   ORIGIN    OF   TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  first  inoculation  experiments  with  tubercular  products  were 
made  by  Kortuni  in  1789  and  Cruveilhier  in  1826.  In  1834  Erdt  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  numerous  nodules  in  the  lungs  of  horses  by  inocu- 
lating them  with  tubercular  pus,  and  Kloncke,  in  1843,  produced 
tuberculosis  in  rabbits  by  intra-venous  injections  of  tuberculnr  matter. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  crude  inoculation  experiments  which 
were  made  years  ago  by  Villennn  pointed  strongly  toward  the  infec- 
tiousness of  tuberculosis.  Yillemin's  experiments  consisted  in  the 
subcutaneous  insertion,  Ijehind  the  ear  of  rabbits,  of  fragments  of 
tubercular  tissue,  or  fluid  taken  from  the  cavity  of  a  tubercular  lung, 
recently  removed  from  patients  who  had  died  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
The  first  animal  thus  infected  was  killed  three  and  a  half  months  after 
inoculation.  The  luniifs  and  most  of  the  internal  orijans  were  found 
diffuseh'  infiltrated  with  miliary  tubercle.  His  numerous  later  experi- 
ments vielded  similar  results  and  led  him  to  the  followiuii:  conclusions: 
"Phthisis  of  the  lungs  (like  tubercular  diseases  in  general)  is  a  specific 
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iiifectiiiii.  Its  etiolojiy  ile|«m]s  on  nn  iiinfuliible  agent.  It  ciiu  be 
reiiilily  eummiuiiuiited  Trom  iimii  to  Hiiiinul  b)'  iuociilHtiou.'' 

Vogcl  i-e|ientcd  the  expi;rimeiits  of  ViUeinin  on  liorsus  nitliont 
snecess.  Bifti,  VergiL,  uuil  Smigfilli  expei'iiiicnteil  on  mnles,  cons,  sliecp, 
dogs,  uutH,  mice,  iind  ohickeuB,  witb  iiegutive  results.  'I'be  oxperiiuents 
or  Laugbiins  led  him  to  tlie  conclusion  tljiit  tubei'cle  could  not  be  I'oin- 
innnicated  in  tlie  rautinev  desctilwd  hy  Villemin.  He  chiimed  tliat  llie 
iriod Illation  inatprinl  iictfd  only  tlje  part  of  a  Ibrtign  limly,  tlie  inflitni- 
niiitioii  following  its  iiiBi-rtion  into  the  tissues  ditiering  in  no  way  from 
the  ordinary  forma  of  inflammiktlon.  Among  tliose  who  tntide  aucceasfnl 
inoculation  experimenta,  uid  adopted  the  doctrines  advanced  by 
Villendn.inny  be  mentioned  Hfevard  and  Corn il,  Hoffmann,  Cohn,  Bt^hier, 
Enipis,  Mantegiizza,  Bizzozero.  Leijert  and  Wyss,  Elebs,  Koeuter, 
Walilenburg,  Bijnen,  Simon,  Si.n.lerson,  W.  Fox,  Papillon,  Nicol,  and 
Lavt-ran.  Hfevard  and  Cornil  were  able  to  propagate  tiilwrunloHia  by 
inoculations  with  crnde  tiil>ercular  material.  They  inoculated  with 
genuine  tubercular  material,  but  failed  with  cheesy  products.  Marcet 
inoculated  11  guinea-pigs  with  the  sjiuta  of  plilhisical  patients,  ami 
in  10  of  them  the  experiment  proved  successful.  Cohnheim  injected 
tul>ereular  material  into  the  anterior  chnmbei'  of  the  eye  in  rabbits,  and 
succeeded  Id  prodiinng  thi:  disenBe  aitincinlly  in  tbis  maimer.  Hiieter 
prodnced  tiibercnlosis  of  the  iris  by  inserting  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  in  rabbits  fragments  of  tiibei-cuhir  tissue.  Toiissaint  showed 
that  trne  tubercle,  both  in  man  and  animals,  reproduces  itself  indefinitely 
with  absolutely  constant  and  identical  properties,  and  that  it  is  quite 
capable  of  being  tmusmitted  from  animal  to  animal  witliont  losing  its 
virulence. 

Kriahaber  and  Dieiilafoy  experimented  on  monkeys,  and  the  results 
oblaineil  led  to  the  conclusions:  1.  That  human  tubercle,  when  inocu- 
lated, kills  a  monkey  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  with  lesions  analogous  to 
those  met  in  man.  2.  The  effect  of  the  inoculation  varies  according 
to  the  substance  employed;  the  gray  granulation  is  most,  and  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma  least,  infections.  Schiiller  and  LenLz  made 
successful  inoculations  with  blood  taken  from  tubercular  rabbits. 
LippI,  Schweninger,  Tappeiner,  and  Weicheelbaum  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease  in  animals  by  inhalation.  Successful  feeding  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Cbaveau,  Aufrecht,  and  Bollinger.  Since  Villemin 
announced  the  inocnlability  of  tuberculosis  diligent  search  was  made 
to  discover  and  isolate  a  speciflc  microorganism  which  should  be 
chai'ftcteriBtic  of  this  disease. 

The  first  cultivation  experiments  were  made  by  Elebs  in  I8tT.  He 
found,  by  esamining  fresU  specimens  of  tubercle  of  human  beings,  that 
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they  invariably  contained  bacteria.  He  cultivated  them  in  egg-albumen 
and  Bergmann^B  culture  fluid,  and  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  cultures 
produced  tiie  same  eii'ect  in  causing  disease  by  inoculation  as  the  tissues 
from  which  they  were  grown.  Injections  of  the  culture  under  the  skin, 
into  the  muscles,  lungs,  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities,  caused  death  of 
the  animals  from  tuberculosis.  Cultures  made  in  a  similar  manner  froin 
scrofulous  glands  and  lupous  tissue  produced  the  same  effect  in  animals. 
Max  Schollcr  repeated  the  experiments  of  Klebs  with  the  same  results. 
He  described  the  specific  microbe  as  round  and  rod-shaped  bacteria,  the 
rods  bulbous  at  both  ends,  composed  of  two,  seldom  more,  spherical 
bodies.  He  found  these  microbes  in  great  abundance  in  tubercular  joints 
and  tubercular  foci  in  bone.  He  produced  the  disease  artificially  in 
animals  which  were  previously  inoculated  by  making  contusions  of 
joints.  Other  workers  in  the  same  field  advanced  theories,  found  and 
described  microbes  which  were  supposed  to  bear  a  direct  etiological 
relationship  to  tuberculosis,  but  nothing  definite  was  known  on  the 
subject  until  the  father  of  modern  bacteriology,  Robert  Koch,  in  1882, 
announced  to  the  profession  his  great  discover}'.  He  had  found  and 
demonstrated  the  true  and  essential  cause  of  tuberculosis,  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis,  and,  in  his  first  publication,  brought  such  convincing 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  claim  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
brought  conviction  even  to  the  minds  of  the  most  skeptical.  He  had 
not  only  found  the  bacillus,  but  showed  that  it  was  present  in  all  tuber- 
cular lesions.  He  had  isolated  and  cultivated  the  bacillus  from  tuber- 
cular tissue;  and,  finally,  he  had  furnished  the  crucial  test, — had  produced 
tuberculosis,  artificially,  in  animals  by  inoculation  with  pure  cultures. 

A  number  of  pathologists  who  inocuhited  animals  with  non-tuber- 
cular material  claimed  that  they  had  produced  pathological  conditions 
analogous  to  those  found  in  animals  which  had  been  infected  with  the 
virus  of  tuberculosis.  Fragments  of  sponire  implanted  in  the  abdominal 
cavit}'  produce  a  condition  which  resembles  tubercular  inflammation,  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  powdered  glass  has  a  similar  propert}'.  Schot- 
telius,  Wargunin,  Weichselbaum,  and  Martin  have  employed  various 
substances  by  way  of  experiment,  such  as  i)owdered  cheese,  brain- 
substance,  lycopodium-seed,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  pulverized  cantharides. 
They  caused  these  to  be  inhaled  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spra>-,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  almost  invariably  able  to  produce,  in  different  ani- 
mals, an  erui)tiou  of  nodules  in  the  lung  and  sometimes  in  other  organs. 
With  Limburger  cheese  Weichselbaum  pro<luced  an  eruption  in  the  lungs 
and  kidneys  of  dogs,  after  fifteen  inhalations  during  seventeen  days, 
which,  histologically,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  pro<lncts  of 
genuine  tuberculosis.     Further  experimentation  soon  showed  that  these 
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were  itiaWnces  oT  i)Sfu<li)tul>urciiloBls;  IhuL,  while  the  groBs  npineariuii;*?* 
of  tlie  lesions  resembled  true  liiberciilosis,  inoculations  wilL  Lliis  niiiteriiil 
■  never  re[>i'ocliice(1  tbe  diaeusc,  wliile  iiiocuUitioiis  witli  tiibereiilar  tisBUi- 
could  be  done  tbrougli  a  aeries  ufmiimnls  witbout  impuiriiig  tbe  poteiu'V 
oF  the  virus  or  viirj-iiig  tbe  constancy  of  the  results.  Kocli's  discovcry 
did  not  lead  to  siicli  energetic  search  for  the  bncilliis  of  tuberculosis 
among  surgeons  as  physicians,  because,  ns  Konig  iisserts,  the  syniiitoms 
and  signs  of  the  luiierciilar  ntfectiuns  coining  inider  the  obsevviiLiim  of 
surgeons  are  so  uharaeteristic  that,  lor  practical  purposes,  a  correct  dia^'- 
noeis  cunld  be  made  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  a  knowledge  ul' 
tbeir  microbic  nature  and  the  improved  methods  for  mnking  a  puBilirc 
diagnosis  derived  therefrom.  Kocb  himself,  in  tbe  publication  tibovc 
referred  to,  demonstrated  the  presence  or  the  bacillus  in  lupus,  the  no- 
called  scrofulous  glands,  tubercnlnr  joints,  etc.  He  called  altenlion  In 
the  fact  that  in  these  aft'ections  the  Ijaeilliis  can  be  CfjuRtantly  found  in 
giant  cells  and  between  the  epithelioid  cells,  while  it  is  more  dlHlcull  in 
find  it  in  cheesy  products  unless  caseation  lias  taken  place  quite  rapidly. 

Koch  examined  19  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which  btiellli 
were  found  in  every  nodule;  29  cases  of  phthisis,  in  every  one  of  whii'b 
bacilli  were  found  most  numerous,  with  the  exception  of  the  sputum,  in 
recent  caseous  foci  mid  in  the  wnlls  of  cavities  undergoing  speedy  dc- 
atniction.  He  also  found  them  constantly  in  tubercular  ulcers  of  ibe 
tongue,  tubercular  pyelonephritis,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  and 
testicles;  also  in  21  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  lymphatic  glands.  Furl  her, 
in  13  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  joints  and  in  10  cases  of  tubereiilnsis  of 
bone;  in  4  cases  of  lupus,  in  which  oidy  a  single  bacillus  could  be  seen 
in  the  giant  cells ;  in  1 7  cases  of  Perlsucht  in  cattle.  Finally,  in  animidi 
inoculated  with  tubercular  virus:  213  guinea-pigs,  105  rabbits,  44  field- 
mice,  28  white  mice,  19  rats.  13  cats,  besides  dogs,  chickens,  pijions. 
etc.  Examinations  of  sputa  and  organs  in  various  otliei-  non-tubercniiir 
affections  for  bacilli  resulted,  without  exception,  negatively. 

Weichselbaum,  Meisels,  and  Lustig  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
blood  in  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  both  during  life  and  nfler 
death.  Schuchardt  and  Krauae  examined  40  cases  of  tuberculosis  of 
bones,  joints,  ten don-a heaths,  and  the  skin  in  Volkmann'a  clinic,  and 
never  failed  in  Guding  bacilli,  although  in  some  specimens  careful  and 
prolonged  search  had  to  be  made. 

Schlegtendal  examined  520  specimens  of  pus  from  tuberculnr  au])- 
purations,  and  found  bacilli  present  in  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
MCgling  found  the  bncilUia  never  absent  in  tubercular  pus  from  63 
patients.  The  literature  on  tbe  etiol<^ical  relation  existing  beiwccn  Ihe 
linrillu"  of  tuberculosis  and  tbe  affections  of  tht:  skin,  glands,  bones,  and 
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rRiNciri.Es  or  surgery. 


iH  inwiuMiH^*:  but  llir  I'luo^oini;  iiuot.Hti(>ii<  will  suffice  to  sbow  thr  kct- 
l:uil\  1^1  til  wholi  tilt*  !>:u'il[iiN  i^Aii  Ih^  touiul  ill  the  tissues  of  tbe  9<M:ftJed 
%\'i-v«uiUmis  liiUvl'.itiK.  :i<  y^v\\  n^  in  nil  r\\*i«^iiizeti  cliiiictii  fomis  of 
lulvi\*uU»'*iH. 


PKSi'KirnON    OK   KA^'ll.MS  Tl'BEKCTLOSISw 

Tlu-  iulvtv*\'  I'Aci.l  :^,  «  :l;  ttu-  tvcv't'Con  "t"  the  l^acillus  of  sepd- 
OiViu!  I  III  iiiav.  is  tlio  sm;i!.vs:  of  t  o  l^siown  'tioill:.  The  leuiitb  i»f  each 
i\»\l  \-4n\'"*  :Vv»?!i  oiH'-i'our:':!  :o  tiirx.'e-tVuit.:'^  •>*'  nhe  «.i:i meter  *.*f  a  nrJ 
l'l»s»vl  voipuxv'c.  l\'v  lA  o'v:!o<*  o»i  rv-*jH  tii.U  to  that  lit'  the  LaciLr.s  of 
'•vp.Hi'*  iM  III  .V  r  :v'  '.f.i^  .«i:v  ^il^<c  >Cr%;^:iC  or.  wh:iC  :s  more  c<>:u:ii04i, 
Ivi'l  \»i  v'lrxoi  ?'s.M"  '  !»^.-   ;c::"rv.'. 

vl!v'i      l'    i   -*,..«•  I.'     ■  ''-'.::••.  f;:i:...ii    :ae     ii«.i  -■    :i.wi tain   ir-in    r*"-.*   :-.»  >Jt 

II  Jk-^  «»\-  'o;  i»'.--/i'  ••  '.iti  .'f  :- 1-^  .ii:i:v.'r:il.  In  si^me  -ai.- 1  i  ijie 
i|».>i\i  »':mi  s  •  ;■■:  :»,--;h.  -  ■  .'^  ,]  ^.-i^  ■*.•:«.**■■»'  "..it*  :*nL  Repr*  ■•  ■  ;^.T  oc 
'■\  {'."v  I'iMt.r.  .  ii  i!'»r  "^A.'-^  ■;;:ii**'  i  ':h.'  '■^^sne*'  •fr.iui  '  iiv  uiiin:!.  .^>i'^ 
In    '.i  ;  \   ^  I  ■  ,■»=    xf'f.    'iir-.-.  i'-'      I!   -:r'»"'-i«:'ai  '•XMiiiiiiaiifii.  "TLitr   -o  rr*- 
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TUHKKILH   BAL'II.LI  KIUIM   A  Tl  IIKRCII.IU  ClVITV,     CvKiiiiL-Fr 

Arm,  MKTHvi..m.rB.     Zi-Ibh  ,i,  O.J. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  BACILLUS  TUBERCULOSIS.  4J7 

many  inoculfttion   exiwrinients    sui-li   bncilli-coiiUuniiig  cells    hiive  been 
foutid  ill  the  blood  iiiul  tissues. 

Staining. — Tbe  peciiliur  Iwliavior  of  the  bacillus  of  tlll>el^■ulosis  to 
(litTereiit   staining   muterial    eiinliled    Kocb   not   only   to    (lis 


mici'dbe,  but  niao  to  differentiate  it  from  all  other  microbes.  While  tbe 
aniline  dyes  and  other  nuclear  staining  uiuttirinl  sliuwed  no  niici'o6rgan- 
isms  ill  tiiberciilur  products,  the  bacillua  came  plainly  into  vien*  if  a  smnW 


qunntity  of  alkali  were  added  to  the  oi 
proved'  tliiit  the  aaiiik;  effect  is  produce 
tolniiliii,  turpentine,  caiiiolic  noid,  or 
substances  uM   the  lienetrntion  of  the 


iline  solution.  Later  espcriencc 
1  if,  in^jtead  of  an  alkali,  aniline, 
tiiimonin  is  added.  All  of  these 
staining  fluid  into  Ibe  bacillus. 
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Of  especial  advaiitnge  is  the  discovery,  also  made  by  Koch,  that  the 
HUiining  Huid  is  fixed  more  perraaueiitly  by  treatinjj  with  nitric  or  muri- 
atic acid  the  sections  stained  witli  alkaline  aniline  d\'es, — a  procedure 
which  removes  the  staining  from  the  cells,  nnclei,  and  all  other  bacteria, 
while  the  tubercle  bacillus  alone  remains  stained.  The  prcpnrntion  is 
lurther  completed  by  staining  once  with  one  of  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes, 
which  stains  the  cells  and  nuclei  and  other  bacteria,  so  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  for  instance,  appears  red,  the  nuclei  and  other  bacteria  blue. 

Most  of  the  bacilli  (Plate  II)  contain  spores,  the  majority  of  them 
slightly  curved  or  bent ;  they  lie  free, — that  is,  outside  the  cells.  Where 
they  appear  to  be  within  the  cells,  a  close  examination  shows  them  to  be 
either  upon  or  underneath  the  cells. 

For  section-staining  Ehrlich's  method  is  the  best : — 

Saturated  alculioUc  solution  of  methyl-violet  or  fucbBin,  .        .11  parts. 

Aniline  watiT, 100      " 

Absolute  alcohol, 10     ** 

Sections  are  left  for  twelve  hours  in  this  solution.  Treat  the  speci- 
mens with  l-to-3  solution  of  nitric  acid  a  few  seconds;  wash  in  alcohol 
(60  per  cent.)  for  a  few  minutes;  after-stain  with  diluted  solution  of 
vesuvin  or  methylene-blue  for  a  few  minutes ;  wnsh  again  in  60-per-cent. 
alcohol ;  dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol ;  clear  with  cedar-oil ;  mount  in 
Canada  balsam. 

ZiehJ'Neehon  Method. — Leave  the  sections  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
carbol-fuchsin  solution  ;  <lecolorize  in  25-per-cent.  solution  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid  ;  wash  in  6  per-oent.  alcohol ;  immerse  in  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  methylene-blue  for  double  stain  ;  wash,  dehydrate,  and  mount 
in  balsam.  The  examination  of  fluids  for  bacilli  can  be  done  rapidly  and 
most  satisfactorily  b}*  Gibbes'  method  : — 

0IBBE8*    MAGENTA    SOLUTION. 

MncTcnta, 2  parts. 

Aniline  oil, 3      " 

Alcohol  (BiHTllic  ^rravlty  0.830), 20      ** 

Uistilled  water, 20      *" 

Stain  cover-glass  preparations  in  this  solution  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  ;  wash  in  l-to-3  solution  of  nitric  acid  until  the  color  is  removed ; 
rinse  in  distilled  water;  after-stain  with  methylene-blue,  methyl-green, 
iodine-green,  or  a  watery  solution  of  crysoidin,  five  minutes  ;  wash  in 
distilled  water  until  no  more  color  comes  away  ;  transfer  to  absolute 
alcohol  for  five  minutes;  dry,  and  preserve  in  Canada  balsam. 

Cultivation. — The  best  culture  medium  for  the  bacillus  of  tubercu- 
losis is  solid,  sterilized  blood-serum  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  gelatin,  at  a  temperature  of  37°  to  38°  C.  (98.6°  to 
100.4  ^  F.).     The  bacillus  grows  very  slowly,  and  only  between  the  tem- 
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peratureB  of  30°  and  ll'^  C.  (86°  mid  105.8°  P.).  In  nlioiit  n  week  or 
ttiii  daj'S  tlie  uuUure  appears  ne  little  wliitish  or  yellowisli  scales  and 
>;i'aiDs.  Cultiv.'LtJons  cnn  also  be  made  in  n  glass  capsule  or  solid  lilood- 
seriiiii,  and  the  nppeiinince  of  tlie  growth  studied  under  tlie  inicroscope. 
The  Sfiilea  or  pellicles  are  then  seen  to  be  niitde  up  of  culouies  of  a  per- 
fectly characteriatie  apiieii  riuiee.  Ttie  growth 
ceases  after  three  or  four  weeks.  The  blood- 
serum  is  not  liqiieHed  uidess  putrefuetive  bac- 
teria oontaminate  the  eultiire.  Frankel  figures, 
in  his  "Allax  der  Baclnrienkunile,"  a  luxuriant 
culture  of  the  bacillus  of  tnbertulosis  upon 
glyceriu-agar. 

Nocard  and  Houx  have  found  that  coagu- 
lated blood-sernm  is  improved  for  the  growth  of 
tlic  bacillus  by  adding  peptone,  soda,  and  sugar. 
A  further  addition  off!  to  8  percent,  of  glycerin 
favors  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  stitl  more, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  prevents  the  formation 
of  a  dry  crust  upon  the  culture  medium,  which 
othenviae  forms  by  evaporation.  They  also  made 
BUcoe^sful  cultivations  upon  a^ar-agar  bouillon, 
to  whicli  was  ailded  6  to  8  percent,  of  glycerin, 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  39°  C.  {102.2°  P.). 

Kocii  has  cultures  3  years  old  wiiich  have 
passed  through  40  generations  and  still  retain 
tlieir  vivuleui^e,  showing  plainly  the  longevity 
and  teuiicilj'  of  tiie  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

INOCDLATION  EXPERIMENTS. 
Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  by  Koch  genuine  tuberculosis  was 
proiiuced  artiflcially  in  animals  by  inoculation 
with  the  products  of  tubercular  inflammation,  stkbiukkd  Ui.ooi'i-srr'um' 
Uueter  inoculated  the  anterior  cbainbur  of  the  naJuh'I^ 'ai«.""7flaum- 
eye  in  rabbits  with  lupous  tissue,  and  produced  aarun.) 
typical  tui)erculoBi8  of  the  iiis.  Scliiiiler  introduced  fragments  of  lupous 
tissue  directly  into  the  veins  of  animals,  and  in  this  way  caused  pidmo- 
nary  tuberculosis.  Koch  produced  tuberculosis  in  animals  susceptible 
to  tliis  disease  by  implantation  of  tubercular  tissue  in  various  localities 
and  by  inoculation  with  pure  cultures,  the  experiments  yielding,  almost 
without  exception,  positive  results.  The  same  author  inoculated  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eyes  in  18  rabbits  from  5  cases  of  lupus,  and  in 
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all  of  them  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  was  produced,  aud,  if  life  were  pro- 
longed for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time,  was  followed  b}-  tuberculosis  of 
the  l3'mph:itic  glands  of  the  neck,  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen. 
Similar  results  were  also  obtained  in  5  guinea-pigs.  Cornet  has  made 
numerous  experiments,  in  Koch's  laboratory,  on  animals,  to  ascertain 
the  inoculability  of  tuberculosis  through  abi^asions  of  the  skin,  or  a  pure 
culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  applied  to  a  cutaneous  abrasion  ;  the  result 
in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  is  a  local  tuberculosis  in  the  adjacent  lymphatic 
glands,  and,  later,  a  general  miliarj'  tuberculosis. 

The  same  author  made,  more  recently,  a  long  series  of  experiments 
on  dogs,  to  ascertain  the  diflerent  avenues  through  which  tubercular  in- 
fection is  known  to  take  place.  Tuliercular  sputum  and  pure  cultures 
inserted  into  the  lower  conjunctival  sac  in  healthy  dogs  produced  tissue 
hyperplasia  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  was  followed  by  infection  of 
the  cervical  glands  on  the  corresponding  side.  Some  of  the  glands 
underwent  caseation,  and  the  presence  of  bacilli  could  be  demonstrated 
in  all  of  the  pathological  products.  In  other  animals  the  tubercular 
material  was  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The  cervical  glands, 
especially  those  on  the  corresponding  side,  became  enlarged  and  caseated. 
Infection  through  the  mouth,  by  depositing  the  tubercular  material  in  a 
depression  made  with  a  blunt  instrument  between  the  canine  teeth,  re- 
sulted also  in  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Infection  of  the 
external  meatus  of  the  ear,  without  creating  an  infection-atrium  intention- 
ally, was  followed  by  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  behind  the  ear 
and  along  the  neck  on  the  same  side.  Cutaneous  tuberculosis  in  the 
form  of  an  ulcerating  lupus  was  produced  by  shaving  the  skin  on  one 
side  of  the  nose  and  face,  and  scratching  it  with  a  finger-nail  infected 
with  a  pure  culture.  Injection  of  pure  cultures  into  the  healthy  vagina 
of  bitches  resulted  in  local  tuberculosis  and  secondarj'  infection  of  the 
inguinal  glands.  Inoculations  of  other  parts  were  followed  by  the  same 
train  of  sj'mptoras, — local  tuberculosis  at  the  seat  of  infection,  followed 
by  dissemination  of  the  process  along  the  course  of  lymphatic  channels. 
The  lungs  were  found  affected  only  in  two  of  the  animals.  These  ex- 
l)eriraents  show  conclusively  that  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  introduced 
through  superficial  peripheral  infection-atria,  seeks  the  lymphatic  chan- 
nels, through  which  it  is  extensively  disseminated  before  general  infec- 
tion takes  place.  Cornil  and  Leloir  implanted  lupus-tissue  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea-pigs,  and  in  5  cases  out  of  14  experi- 
ments ])rodnccd  peritoneal  and  general  tuberculosis.  Pagenstecher 
and  PffiflTor  took  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  from  patients  suffering 
from  lupus  of  this  structure,  and  injected  it  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye  in  rabbits.     After  five  to  six  weeks  nodules  could  be  seen  on  the 
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surface  of  tlje  iris,  wUicb,  on  examiiintion,  were  found  to  l»e  iti  every 
respect  iUeutical  with  tubereulosis  of  this  orgiui.  Doulrelepoiit  inocu- 
lated the  iieritoneal  cavity  in  50  guinea-pigs,  and  in  8  i-tibbits  tlie  anteriur 
cbiiiniKr  of  tlie  eye  with  the  sanie  material,  with  the  result  that  in  all  of 
the  animals  local  tuberculosis  was  produced  at  the  point  of  iuociihttion, 
aiul  in  3  of  the  guinea-pigs  and  in  1  rabbit  the  local  disease  was  followed 
by  genei'al  tul)erculo8is. 

Inoculations  with  material  from  so-called  scrofulous  glands  produce 
the  same  effect  as  when  Inpus-tissue  is  used,  and  we  are,  therefore,  forced 
to  conclude  that  these  glands  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  cause. 
Arloing  prepared  an  emulsion  from  a  scrofulous  (tul>ercular)  gland, 
caseous  in  its  centre,  wliich  was  talten  from  a  boy  aged  14.  This  was 
injected  beneath  the  skin  of  10  rabbits,  and  the  same  number  of  gnitfea- 
pigs.  Visceral  tuberculosis  developed  in  all  of  the  guinea-iiigs,  but  the 
rabbits  remained  liealtliy,  except  tliat  2  showed  yellow,  ctseous  grauula- 
tious  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  Some  glands  excised  from  the  neck  of 
a  j'oung  woman  produced  tuberculosis  both  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 
The  patient  died  three  weeks  after  the  openiliou  from  miliary  tubercu- 
losis. Prom  these  experiments  he  inferred  that  scrofula  and  tnbei-culosia 
wi»re  nearly  allied  affections,  but  caused  by  different  agents,  or  they  were 
derived  from  the  same  virus,  of  wUicli  the  activity  was  modified  in  the 
scrofulous  form. 

That  the  number  of  bacilli  injected  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
tlic  result  has  lieen  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  Bollinger.  He  found 
that  infectious  milk  from  a  tubercular  cow,  wbicb  produced  local 
tuberculosis  by  intm-peritoneal  injections,  lost  its  virulence  if  diluted 
from  1:40  to  1:100.  Tlie  sputum  of  phthisical  patients  was  found  much 
more  virulent,  and  had  not  lost  its  power  to  produce  tuherculosls  on 
being  diluted  1:10U,0UU,  on  being  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Feeding  ex|»erimeut8  with  sputum 
diluted  1:8  yielded  negative  results.  Pure  cultures  remained  virulent 
when  diluted  1:400,000.  All  the  experinienta  proved  that  the  more  con- 
centrated the  material  and  the  gre.itcr  the  nnmber  of  bacilli,  the  more 
rapid  and  intense  was  the  development  of  the  lesion  caused  by  the  injec- 
tion. It  was  estimated  that  about  820  bacilli  were  necessary  to  produce 
tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs.  Intra-peritoneal  injections  did  not  always 
produce  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  and  in  cases  where  thia  did  not  occur 
the  organs  alt'ected  were  the  lymphatic  glands,  spleen,  lungs,  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  genital  organs,  in  the  order  of  frequency  named,  showing  con- 
clusively that  localization  does  not  invariably  take  place  at  the  point  of 
primary  infection. 

Direct   intm-venous  infection   by  injections  of  pure  cultures,  sus- 
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pended  in  distilled  water,  is  the  most  effective  way  in  which  diffuse 
miliary  tul>erculosis  can  be  artificially  produced  in  animals  with  unfail- 
ing certaint}'.  Kocli  succeeded  also  in  producing  the  disease  in  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  white  mice,  by  inhalation.  A  pure  culture,  sus- 
pended in  distilled  water,  was  used  with  a  hand-spray,  and  the  cages  in 
which  the  animals  were  kept  were  filled  with  the  infected  spray.  The 
animals  were  killed  after  twenty -eight  days,  and  all  of  them  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

INOCULATION-TUBERCULOSIS  IN   MAN. 

The  opinion  that  tubercle  is  capable  of  inoculation  was  held  by 
ancient  writers,  and  Liennec,  himself,  after  a  nick  from  a  saw  while 
making  a  necropsy  on  a  phthisical  subject,  thought  that  he  witnessed  an 
example  of  inoculation  in  a  small  tubercle  that  developed  in  the  injured 
skin,  but  twenty  years  afterward  this  distinguished  clinician  was  in  good 
health,  though  finally  he  died  of  phthisis. 

Schmidt  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
inoculations  of  superficial  abrasions  of  the  skin  with  the  virus  of  tuber- 
culosis. In  guinea-pigs  he  made  abrasions  in  the  skin,  to  which  he 
applied  tubercular  material  and  covered  the  point  of  inoculation  with 
coUodium.  All  of  his  experiments  failed  in  producing  tuberculosis, 
while  in  the  control  animals,  in  which  the  infectious  material  was  intro- 
duced into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  tuber- 
culosis developed  without  a  single  exception.  He  believes  that  the 
results  of  these  experiments  are  only  corroborative  of  the  assertion 
previously  made  by  Bollinger  and  Koch,  that  the  susceptibility  of  the 
cutis  for  tubercular  infection  is  slight.  A  sufficient  number  of  authen- 
ticated cases,  however,  have  been  reported  during  the  last  few  j^ears,  to 
prove  that  in  man  tuberculosis  is  not  infrequently  contracted  by  the 
absorption  of  tubercular  material  through  small  wounds  and  superficial 
abrasions  of  the  skin.  Volkmann,  a  number  of  j-ears  ago,  made  the  state- 
ment that  tubercular  infection  never  takes  place  through  a  large  opera- 
tion wound,  or  at  the  site  of  severe  injuries,  but  that  localization  of  the 
bacillus  is  likely  to  take  place  in  parts  the  seat  of  ver}^  slight  contusions, 
or  what  may  appear  at  the  time  as  an  insignificant  injur}'.  He  explained 
this  by  assuming  that  the  active  tissue  changes  which  take  place  during 
the  process  of  regeneration  after  a  severe  trauma  prevent  the  infection. 

In  stud  vino;  the  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis,  which  will  be 
referred  to  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  infection-atrium  was  always 
caused  by  a  trivial  injury.  A  very  interesting  case  of  inoculation 
tuberculosis  came  under  my  own  observation  a  few  years  ago.  The 
patient  was  a  strong,  health}'  young  woman,  with  a  good  family  history. 
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who  WftS  emiiloyed  in  a  rag  establialiment  in  sorting  mga.  Two  months 
liefore  aiie  came  under  my  cure  slie  noticed  a  stiinll  sore  on  the  dorsal 
siite  of  the  right  index  finger,  near  the  metacarpo-phnlangeul  joint.  The 
place  ulcerated,  and  the  granulation  tissue  wliich  appeared  melted  i-apidly 
away,  forming  a  deep  excavation,  which  had  the  extensor  tendon  for  its 
floor.  Two  weeks  later  a  nodule  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
Teasels,  near  the  elbow-joint,  over  the  anterior  asjreet  of  the  arm,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  formation  of  three  other  nodules  between  this 
point  and  the  primary  scat  of  infection.  General  health  not  impaired  in 
the  least.  Inflamed  foci  neither  painful  nor  tender  on  pressure;  presented 
distinct  evidences  of  Huctiiation.  All  the  foci  were  excised  and  presented 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  tubercular  tissue,  The  primary  focus, 
after  excision,  left  such  a  large  defect  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
close  the  wound  by  suturing,  and  consequently  the  surface  was  covered 
with  Thiersch's  grafts  taken  from  the  arm.  Primary  union  of  all  the 
sutured  wounds  and  speedy,  definitive  healing  of  the  defect  at  the  primary 
seat  of  infection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  this  case  infection  occurred 
through  a  small  wound  of  the  index  finger,  by  handling  coutikminated 
rags,  which  was  followed  by  dissemination  of  the  bacilli  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels  in  direct  communication  with  the  primary  infection- 
atrium.  I  have  liad  also  under  treatment  a  well-marked  case  of  exten- 
sive subcutaneous  tuberculosis  of  the  baud,  in  the  jierson  of  the  mother 
of  several  children  who  had  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The 
disease  originated  near  the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  at  the  site  of  a  former 
abrasion,  in  which  a  papillomatons  swelling  formed.  This  ulcerated  and 
healed  partly,  when  the  disease  commenced  to  spread  along  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue,  and  when  the  patient  came  under  my  observa- 
tion it  had  extended  almost  over  the  entire  dorsum  of  the  hand.  A 
number  of  fistulous  openings  existed,  which  discharged  daily  only  a  few 
drops  of  thin,  serous  pus.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  was  transformed 
into  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue,  which  was  removed  with  a  small  spoon 
through  multiple  incisions,  and  the  wound  surfaces  were  freely  iodn- 
formized.  The  process  of  repair  was  slow,  but  Batiafactory.  Martin  du 
Magny  has  collected  the  clinical  material  of  cases  of  inoculation-tuber- 
culosis, aud  in  his  comments  upon  the  cases  asserts  that  the  sputum  of 
phthisical  patients  and  animal  excretions  were  the  usual  carriera  of  the 
bacilli ;  consequently  the  affection  is  most  frequently  met  with  among 
physicians,  nurses,  butchers,  and  teamsters.  The  external  ap[warances, 
manifested  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  consist  in  the  formation  of  a  red 
nodule  in  the  skin,  which  increases  slowly  in  size  and  forms  miliary 
abscesses,  In  which  papillomatous  proliferation  takes  place,  and  around 
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which  a  new  zone  of  infiltration  forms,  which  in  torn  again  siipparat^^ 
and  becomes  papillomatous.  The  centre  heals  with  the  format ioii  of  a 
flat  cicatrix,  while  the  destructive  process  progresses  slowly  in  a 
peripheral  direction. 

Hanot  has  collecteil  6  cases,  1  of  which  came  under  his  own  obserrs- 
tion.  In  this  case  the  patient  was  in  the  third  stage  of  phthisis,  and 
died  soon  after  from  a  tultercular  ulcer  on  the  arm  of  at  least  two  rears* 
standing,  while  the  history  of  cough  only  dated  from  the  last  two 
montlis,  which  would  show  that  the  cutaneous  lesion  preceded  the  pnl* 
nionary,  and  was  the  cau;^  of  the  phthisis.  In  the  cases  which  he 
c*ollei*te<l  the  sources  of  inoculation  were  necropsies  on  tiibercnlar 
l>atieiits.  handling  old  bones,  pricking  the  hand  with  a  fragment  of 
|M>rcelain  from  the  broken  spittoon  used  by  a  phthisical  patient «  and 
in  4  of  the  cases  the  tubercular  character  of  the  cutaneous  lesion  was 
verifie<l  bv  tindinci:  the  bacilli. 

Eiselsberg   has   observe<l  4  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis   dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.     The  first  case  was  a  girl  16  years  old,  in  whom 
the  disease  develoi)ed  in  the  track  of  a  perforation  of  the  lol»e  of  the  enr 
made  preparatory  to  tlie  wearing  of  an  ear-ring,  and  which  was  kept  fn»m 
chising  by  the  insertion  of  a  thread.     The  tul>ercular  product  ap[)eared 
in  the  sha|>e  of  a  hard  swelling  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.     The  second  case 
was  a  young  man  who  injured  himself  with  the  i)oint  of  a  knife  abore  the 
external  epicondyle  of  the  humerus.     Eighteen  days  later  a  swelling,  the 
size  of  a   pea.  apfH'areil  at  the  site  of  injury,  with  an  ulcerated  surface 
(M)verrd  by  i>ale.  flabby  granulations.     In  the  axilla  of  the  same  side  one 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  was  found  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 
The  tliinl  case  coneerne<l  a  woman  50  years  of  age,  who  was  sup|K>se«i 
to  have  infected  herself  by  washing  the  clothes  of  a  |>erson  the  subject  of 
a  tulK.TCular  ab<r«»ss  of  the  spine.  an<l  who  with  her  fingers  scnitclu^l  an 
aono  pustule  on  her  face.     At  this  point,  six  to  eight  d.iys  later,  a  |>aiii. 
ful  swelling,  the  size  of  a  pea.  formed,  which  sul^sequently  l»ecame  indu- 
rated, an<l    o|K*ntHl   s|>ontaneously  in   six   weeks.     At  the  end  of  tlirve 
months  the  place  of  inocul.ation  presented  an  ulcer  with  indurateii  mar- 
irins.     In  the  fourth  case  the  inoculation  followed  in  the  track  maik*  bv 
the  nee<lle  of  a  hypo<lermic  syringe,   in  a  girl  20  years  of  age.     The 
swelling  which  appearetl  oi>ened  after  six  weeks,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  was  discharged.     Four  months  snl>sequently  the  fistulous  ojiening 
communicated  with  an  abscess-cavitv.  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  lined  l»v 
a  wall  of  granulation  tissue.     In  all  of  these  cases  no  evidence  of  tuWr- 
culosis  could  l>e  detected  in  anv  of  the  intemjil  ortrans,  and  the  local  dis- 
ease  could  be  traced  in  everv  instance  to  some  anteceilent  lesion,  thn^ngh 
which  the  infection  had  evidently  taken  place.     The  diagnosis  in  all  cases 
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WAS  bftsed  on  an  examiiintion  of  tlie  •rmniilation  tissue  for  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis,  nhich  was  nlways  found  present. 

Anotiier  case  of  tubercular  iiifectiou  through  ear-rings  ia  related 
from  Vienna  in  s.  girl,  14  years  of  age,  of  a  perfectly  healthy  family,  who 
wore  enr-rings  left  to  her  by  a  friend  who  bad  died  of  pulmonary  tulier- 
culosis.  Soon  ulcers  appeared  on  the  lobes  of  both  ears,  the  cervical 
glands  became  swollen,  and  perciisaion  and  auscultation  revealed  infil- 
tration oftbc  apex  of  the  left  lung.  Ttibei-cle  bacilli  were  found  in  llie 
ulcers  and  sputa.  This  ease  is  only  another  instance  of  inoculation- 
tuberculosis,  wliere,  from  the  point  of  infection,  the  disease  extended 
along  the  lymphatic  system,  and,  finally,  systemic  infection  from  the 
entrance  of  bacilli  into  the  general  circulation. 

In  the  cases  of  inocnlatiou-tul)crcuiosis  oited  above,  infection 
occurred  througli  some  slight  lesion,  puncture,  or  abrasion,  wbicb  fur- 
nished the  necessary  infection-alrinm  for  the  entrance  of  the  bacillus 
into  the  tissues,  but  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  by  reiiablc 
observers  where  infection  took  place  through  a  larger  wound  or  gramdn- 
tion  surface.  Middeldorpf  reports  the  case  of  a  healthy  carpenter,  who 
opened  his  knee-joint  by  the  cut  of  an  ax,  and  dressed  the  wound  with  a 
soiled  handkerchief.  The  wound  heated  kindly,  but  later  the  joint  l)e- 
cnmc  swollen,  tender,  and  pninful.  Resection  was  performed,  and  on 
examining  the  capsule  it  was  found  very  much  thickened.  lu  the  gran- 
ulation tissue  tubercle  bacilli  were  found.  Wahl  amputated  the  arm  of 
a  boy  suffering  from  gangrene,  the  result  of  an  injury,  and  discliarged 
tlie  patient  with  the  wound  completely  healed,  except  a  small  gi-anuln- 
tion  surface  from  which  tlie  drainage-tul>e  had  l)eeii  removed.  At  first 
the  wound  was  dressed  by  a  girl  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  wound 
soon  showed  alt  the  characteristic  appearances  of  fungous  disease,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  became  infected  from  this  source.  I  have  seen  in 
numerous  instances  large  wounds  made  for  the  removal  of  tnbercidar 
glands  become  infected  a  week  or  two  after  the  operation,  after  the 
superficial  wound  had  apparently  healed.  In  such  cases  the  overlying 
cicatrix  is  subsequently  completely  destroyed  by  the  granulations  under- 
neath. The  energetic  use  of  tlie  sharp  spoon  and  free  iodoformizatiou 
■Ate  the  only  resources  in  finally  effecting  the  healing  of  such  wounds. 
Eonig  has  seen  16  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis,  following  operations 
for  tubercular  disease  of  bones  and  Joints,  and  2  such  cases  have  been 
described  by  Kraske.  Czerny  reports  2  cases  in  which  tuberculosis  fol- 
lowed in  wounds  treated  by  Reverdln's  method  of  skin-grafting.  lu 
both  instances  the  patients  were  healthy,  and  the  skin-transplantation 
was  made  during  the  treatment  of  extensive  burns.  The  skin  was 
taken  from  limbs  amputated  for  tubercular  affections.     In   both  oaiea 
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tuberculosis  of  the  adjacent  Joint  occurred,  and  in  1  of  them  tuberculosis 
of  the  granulating  surface.  A  numl)er  of  cases  of  iiioculation-tubercu* 
losis  following  circumcision  are  on  record,  in  which  the  infection  often 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  orthodox  Jews,  who  performed  the  oi)eration 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  laws.  The 
loose  connective  tissue  of  the  prepuce,  richly  supplied  with  lymphatics, 
is  an  admirable  surface  for  absorption,  and,  when  infectious  material  is 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  furnishes  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  production  of  local  lesions  and  the  transportation  of  microbes  along 
the  lymphatic  channels  to  more  distant  parts. 

.  Lehmann  has  observed  10  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis  in 
Jewish  boys,  caused  by  sucking  the  wound  after  ritual  circumcision 
by  a  phthisical  person.  Ten  days  after  the  circumcision  the  wound 
became  the  seat  of  ulceration,  and  the  inguinal  glands  began  to  enlarge. 
Four  of  the  children  died  of  tubercular  meningitis,  and  3  died  after  a 
prolonged  illness  caused  by  multiple  tubercular  abscesses.  Hofmokl  has 
reported  a  similar  case,  and  Weichselbanm  detected  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  circumcision  wound. 

Elsenberg  has  described  3  cases  of  tubercular  infection  after  circum- 
cision. All  the  cases  were  infants,  and  the  disease  appeared  primarily  in 
the  wound  or  cicatrix,  and,  later,  in  the  inguinal  glands.  Local  treat- 
ment by  seniping  proved  successful.  The  diagnosis  was  corroborated 
by  microscopical  examinations  of  the  gniuulation  tissue.  Willy  Meyer  re- 
lates a  case  in  which  circumcision  was  performed  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Jewish  Church  eight  days  after  birth  by  an  old  man,  and  in 
which  four  weeks  after  the  ceremony  an  induration  appeared  at  the 
frenulum, and  the  inguinal  glands  about  the  same  time  began  to  enlarge. 
Syphilis  was  suspected,  and  the  little  patient  was  put  on  a  specific  course 
of  treatment.  The  inguinal  glands  suppurated,  and  another  small  ab- 
scess formed  in  the  right  gluteal  region.  The  diseased  tissue  about  the 
glans  penis  was  then  excised.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  granu- 
lations revealed  the  presence  of  miliar}*  tubercles  and  bacilli  in  great 
abundance.  The  above  cases  furnish  abundant  and  convincing  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  by  cutaneous  inocu- 
lation through  superficial  abrasions,  small  wounds,  and  granulating  sur- 
faces, and  this  subject  is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  attention  of 
surgeons  in  the  matter  of  prophylaxis,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

HISTOLOGY    OF    TUBERCLE. 

A  tubercle-nodule  is  an  aggregation  of  cells  primarily  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  the  product  of  a  minute  focus  of  inflammation,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  essential  cause  of  tuberculosis.     When  the  nodule 
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becomes  so  Iftfge  tlmt  it  fan  be  vecognizcd  witlioiit  tlie  siiil  of  the  micro- 
Bcope,  it  iilready  consists  of  R  confluence  of  a  nuniljer  of  iiiiiiulu  luiero- 
Boopic  uodules.  Lwnnec  described  four  varieties  of  tubercle  :  1.  Miliary 
tubercle,  where  the  visible  product  of  tubercular  inflammation  appears 
as  nodules  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  usually 
arranged  iu  groups.  2.  Crude  tubercle,  where  the  miliary  nodules  have 
become  confluent  and  have  undergone  caseous  degeneration.  3.  Granular 
tubercle,  where  the  nodules  are  extremely  small,  nearly  the  size  of  a 
millet-seed,  and  scattered  uuiformly  through  a  whole  organ.  They  are 
not  arranged  in  groups  and  have  no  tendency  to  become  confluent.  In 
the  centre  they  become  transformed  into  yellow  tuliercle.  4.  Encysted 
tubercles,  or  such  as  are  constituted  of  a  hard  mass  of  crude  tul>ercle  in 
the  centre  surrounded  by  a  firm  fibrous  capsule.  These  varieties  only 
represent  different  phases  of  the  same  process  and  different  stages  of 
inflanimntion  produced  by  the  same  cause.  The  anatomico-pathological 
basis  of  tubercle  was  created  by  Virchow,  and  has  been  firmly  established 
through  the  laborious  researches  of  Langhans,  Wagner,  Klebs,  Schue])- 
pel,  KindQeisch,  Koester,  Friedliinder,  Fox,  Bauu)gartcn,and  many  others. 
Tlic  speciflc-ccU  theory  has  had  many  able  advocates,  and  has  Ijecn  the 
subject  of  many  animated  discussions,  but  it  has  at  last  lieen  abandoned 
as  fallacious  and  unscientific.    There  are  no  HpcciHc  tnberck-cella. 

Lebert's  tubercle-corpuscle  is  a  thing  of  the  pnsl,  and  is  only  re- 
ferred to  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  tuberculosis.  Reinbart  showed 
that  these  cells,  which  were  regarded  by  Lebert  as  characteristic  and 
pathognomonic  of  tuliercle,  could  be  found  in  all  proilucts  of  chronic 
indammation,  and  their  presence  was  only  an  evidence  that  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammation  existed.  When  we  speak  of  a  tnliei'cle,  we 
mean  a  nodule  or  granule,  which  is  composed  of  leucocytes  derived  from 
the  capillary  vessels  damaged  by  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  or  new 
cells  derived  from  tissue  proliferation  of  pre-esistiug  cells  acted  upon  by 
the  same  cause.  The  anatomical  diameter  of  the  nodule  consists  not  in 
the  presence  of  any  particular  cell-element,  but  in  the  ]>eculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells;  and  this  feature  is  the  only  reliable  anatomical  guide 
in  making  a  diagnosis  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The  product  of 
tubercular  inflammation  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  snbmiliary,  micro- 
scopic granules,  visible  miliary  nodules,  or  a  cheesy  infiltration,  which 
may  occupy  an  entire  organ,  as  a  lymphatic  gland,  or  large,  isolated  foci, 
as  in  bone.  Every  tul>ercular  product  commences  as  submiliary  nodules, 
which,  when  they  Ijccome  confluent,  are  transformed  into  visible  gray 
miliary  nodules,  which  again  coalesce  after  they  have  undergone  caseous 
degeneration  from  cheesy  masses,  which  may  be  either  small  and  circum- 
scribed or  large  and  diffuse. 
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Yirchow  defines  tnbercle  as  a  nodale  representing  a  heterogeneoas 
growth,  a  product  originall}'  necessarily  of  a  cellular  nature,  taking  its 
starting-point  from  the  connective  tissue  or  from  other  niesoblastic  struc- 
ture, as  marrow,  fat,  or  bone.  He  asserts  that  the  microscopic  or  sub- 
mi  liary  granule  contains  all  of  the  essential  histological  elements  of 
tuliercle,  and  by  aggregation  forms  the  onlinar^-  miliary  nodule  of 
Laennec.  When  the  nodules  b(KH>me  confluent  they  may  form  masses  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  surrounded  bv  a  common  zone  of  embryonal  tissue. 
The  3'ellow  tubercle,  the  crude  tubercle  of  Laennec,  is  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  gray,  the  histological  elements  of  the  latter  having  under- 
gone caseation. 

HISTOGENESIS  OF  TUBERCLE. 

Colberg  asserts  that  tubercles  in  the  lungs  originate  from  the 
nuclei  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  the  connective  tissue,  the  epithelial  cells 
lining  the  alveoli  never  being  primarily  affected.  Bastian  ol>serveil 
tul^ercle-nodules  upon  the  small  vessels  in  cases  of  basilar  meningitis, 
hut  refers  their  origin  not  to  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  endo- 
thelial lining  of  the  vessels,  but  to  new  cells  springing  from  the  endo- 
thelial cells  of  the  perivascular  13'mphatic  sheaths  which  surround  the 
vcHHcls  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain. 

Knauff  demonstrated  the  13'mphoid  character  of  the  adventitia  b}- 
examining  the  capillar}'  vessels  of  the  visceral  pleura  in  dogs  which  had 
iMjen  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  coal- 
dust.  He  found  the  pigment  lodged  in  small  masses  close  to  the  walls 
of  small  arteries  and  veins.  Exaniinino:  the  same  vessels  in  otlier  dojis 
not  thus  treated,  he  found  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  adventitia 
opaiiue,  whitish-gray  nodules,  surrounde<l  by  round  and  oval  cells  con- 
taining nuclei,  also  lymph-corpuscles.  The  same  structures,  which  he 
named  lymph-nodules,  are  also  found  around  the  same  vessels  of  the 
l)leura  in  man,  and  Knauff  looks  upon  these  lymphoid  structures  as  the 
starting-point  of  tubercular  inflammation. 

Klebs  maintains  that  the  endothelial  cells  of  lymphatic  vessels  are 
the  most  fre(pient  location  for  the  formation  of  the  primary  tubercle- 
nodule.  He  observed  that  in  cases  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines the  peritoneum  is  reached  through  the  lynii)liatic  vessels.  Silver- 
stained  j)reparations  of  inoculation-tuberculosis  in  rabbits  showed  that 
the  most  recent  products  occurred  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
at  points  of  intersection.  In  some  i)laces  the  nodules  extended  into  the 
tissues  between  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  their  centre  always  corre- 
sponded to  the  location  of  a  lymphatic  vessel.  At  some  points  the 
nodules  were  seen  to  branch  out,  but  these  projections,  in  reality*,  were 
within  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  the  net-work  of  lymphatic  endothelia 
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could  be  seen  above  and  underneath  the  tubercular  product.  Toward 
the  centre  o(  the  nodule  no  endothelial  cells  could  be  distinguiahed,  ami 
this  I'act  ltd  biin  to  the  belief  that  the  endothelial  cells  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  new  tissue.  In  tlic  mesentery  he  naw 
the  tubercles  .idlicre  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  as 
the  spi mile-shaped  cells  of  the  outer  coat  appeared  to  be  pushed  apart  by 
the  new  tissue,  he  regards  the  adventilia  as  a  genuine  lymphoid  struc- 
ture, Rindfleisch  traces  the  beginning  of  the  process  in  miliary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  to  a  proliferation  of  the  endolhelin  and  the  csternal 
connective-tissue  layer  of  the  capillary  lymphatic  vessels.  Edward 
Smith  believes  in  the  epithelial  origin  of  tubercle.  Manz  studied  the 
development  of  tul)ercle  iu  the  choroid  in  patients  suffering  from  geuenil 
miliary  tuberculosis.  So  constantly  does  this  disease  show  itself  in  this 
structure  that  von  Qraefe,  Cohnheim,  Frankel,  and  Bouchut  recommend 
ophthnltooseopic  examination  as  a  diagnostic  measure  in  cases  of  sus- 
pected pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis.  Manz  traces  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  in  the  choroid  to  cell-pullulation  in  the  tunica  ad  ven- 
titia  of  the  small  vessels.  The  process  is,  however,  not  limited  to  this 
strnetiire  ;  the  non-pigmented  stroma-cells  may  also  assist  in  furnishing 
matei-ial  for  the  new  product.  Bnrth,  on  the  other  h.ind,  asserts  that  the 
ve»sele,  in  cnecB  of  tuberciiloais  uf  the  choroid,  are  not  primarily 
affected  ;  according  to  his  observations,  the  process  depends  exclusively 
on  a  degeneration  of  the  stroma-cells,  as  the  remaining  tissue  did  not 
appear  alTectcil. 

Cohidieim,  Zieglcr,  and  others  maintain  that  the  leucocytes  furnish 
most  of  the  matenal  in  the  building  up  of  the  tubercle-nodule. 

Experiments  on  animals,  as  well  as  microscopic  examinations  of 
pathological  specimens,  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
tubercle-nodule  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  circumscribed  inflamma- 
tory product,  the  histological  elements  of  which  are  composeil  of  new 
tissue,  formed  by  proliferation  of  fixed  tissue-cells  which  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  or  its  ptomaines.  The  specific 
pathogenic  effect  of  the  bacillus  consists  in  its  power  to  cause  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  has  localized  or  with  which  it  has 
been  brought  in  contact.  The  tissues  affected  are  the  cells  which  are 
nearest  the  essential  microbic  cause,  irrespective  of  their  embrj'ological 
origin,  their  histological  structure,  or  physiological  function.  In  cases 
of  inoculation-tuberculosis  the  primary  nodule  develops  at  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  virus  from  connective-tissue  proliferation,  and  from  here 
the  bacilli  enter  the  lymphatic  channels,  and  the  secondary  nodules  are 
composed  of  cells  derived  from  the  endothelial,  lymphoid,  and  connective- 
tissue  cells  which  compose  these  structures.     If  the  bacilli  are  injected 
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in  sufficient  qaantity  directly  into  the  circnlntion  or  gain  entrance  into 
tlie  blood-current  fVom  some  tul>ercular  focus,  tliey  become  iuii)1anted 
upon  the  wall  of  distant  capillnr}*  vessels,  and  the  nodule  which  tunns  nt 
the  seat  of  implantation  consists  of  cellular  elements  formed  by  the 
tissues  of  the  vessel-wall.  As  soon,  however,  as  bacilli  reach  the  extra- 
vtvscular  tissues,  the}*,  in  turn,  furnish  their  part  of  the  material  for  the 
farther  growth  of  the  nodule.  If  the  tubercle  bacillus  become  implanteil 
u[>on  a  mucous  surface,  as  the  bladder,  intestines,  nose,  larynx,  uterus, 
etc.,  if  such  surface  is  susceptible  to  tubercular  infection,  the  epithelial 
cells  take  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  inflammator}*  process.  From 
the  manner  of  entrance  into  and  diffusion  through  the  tissues,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  mesoblastic  tissues,  the  connective-tissue  and  endo- 
thelial cells,  being  the  first  to  become  infected,  furnish  the  greatest 
amount  of  material  in  most  tubercular  lesions;  but  all  tissues,  when 
infected,  take  part  in  the  process. 

HISTOLOGICAL   STRUCTURE  OP  TUBERCLE. 

The  essential  histological  elements  which  make  up  a  primary  tu1)ercle 
nodule  are :  (a)  leucocytes ;  (6)  giant  cells ;  (c)  epithelioid  cells ;  (d) 
reticulum. 

Leucocytes. — One  of  the  convincing  proofs  of  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  tuberculosis  is  the  presence  of  leucocytes  in  the  tubercle 
Hodiile.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  appears  to  exercise  only  a  mild 
pathogenic  effect  on  the  capillary  wall,  and  the  primary  intlannnatory 
product  is  always  scanty.  As  the  colorless  blood-corpuscle  can  only 
escape,  in  consideimble  number,  through  inllanied  capillary  walls  which 
have  undergone  alteration  from  the  action  of  some  specific  niicrobic 
cause,  it  is  evident  that  its  migi*ation  into  the  paravascular  tissues,  where 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  tubercular  product,  can  only  occur  after  such 
alteration  has  taken  place  from  the  action  of  the  bacillus  ni>on  the 
cement-substance  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  capillary  vessels.  The 
leucocytes  arc  found  scattered  among  the  other  cellular  elements,  and  are 
found  in  greatest  abinidance  toward  the  periphery  of  the  nodule.  (Fig. 
147.)  The  leucocvtes  inv.ariablv  underiro  deirenerative  chauires,  and  nre 
never  transformed  into  other  forms  of  cells  found  in  the  tubercular 
proilnct.  They  have  been  described  as  lyniphoid  corpuscles.  Although 
constantly  present,  they  are  most  numerous  when  the  process  is  acute. 

Giant  Cells. — A  great  deal  has  Inx^n  said  and  written  concerning  the 
origin  and  diagnostic  value  of  the  giant  cells  in  the  tubercle  ncKlule. 
They  resemble  the  giant  cells  found  in  some  forms  of  sarcoma,  and 
appear  to  l>e  simply  certain  cells  which  have  outgrown  others  by  taking 
up  a  greater  amount  of  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  leucocytes  which 
have  undergone  fragmentation. 
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The  giant  cells,  or,  as  Klebs  calls  them,  tnacroci/teH,  nre  Gnely  graii- 
ulnr,  and  contain  nuilliple  nuclei,  which  usually  occupy  the  periphery  of 
tlie  cell,  or  are  arrungett  in  n  crescent  at  one  end.  In  tubercular  lesions 
artificially  produced  iu  animals  the  giiint  cells  contain  numerous  bacilli, 
which  occupy,  as  a  rule,  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  cells.  In  tuberculosis 
iu  man  the  bacilli  in  these  cells  are  never  bo  numerous,  and  as  central 
degeneration  of  the  cells  appears  they  disappear  in  this  portion  of  the 
cell,  while  some  may  still  be  found  in  the  periphery.  During  the  progress 
of  the  disease  the  giant  cell  becomes  more  and  more  flhruus  toward  the 
periphery,  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasmic  part  in  the  ceutre.  The 
protoplasm  eyidently  is  tranflTormcd  into  or  secretes  the  fibrous  margin. 


L 


If  caseation  does  not  take  place  the  bacilli  disappeai  and  the  whole  cell 
mas!),  including  the  giant  cells   is  conveited  into  a  cicatricial  mass. 

The  first  evidences  of  de^enei'alion  appe  ir  in  the  centre  of  the  giant 
cells,  and  accoi  ding  to  Weigert,  tlie\  coiisii,t  of  sti  uctural  and  chemical 
changes  which  are  indicative  of  coagul  Ltion  necrosis 

In  a  recent  tubcicle  nodule  the  giant  cells  occupy  the  central  por- 
tion, around  which  the  epithelioid  cells  and  leucocytes  are  arranged. 
The  vacuoles  are  necrotic  foci  within  the  cells. 

The  giant  cell  found  in  tubercular  tissue  has  its  prototype  in 
normal  tissue.  Qiant  cells  were  first  discovered  in  normal  tissue  (mar- 
row of  bone)  by  Robin,  who  called  them  myeloj'laqaei.     They  were  sub- 
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seqiieiitly  uccurdtely  dest-nljeil  lij-  Vircliow.  In  ii  iiormnl  ciniilitioii  they 
:irc  eoListaiitly  round  in  bone  and  the  plftceutn.  Thuy  nre  also  found 
occiisioDftUy  in  rnt-tissut;,  es|iU(.-iAlly  in  onses  of  i-npid  vuinciatiun.  Eun- 
drikt  bns  found  them  in  inHnined  seroua  mtuibriLnes,  niid  Striukei'  and 
Ileilzinnnii  in  tlie  iiidnmed  cnriitA.  I'liey  uie  always  found  around  for- 
eign l>odie8,  heooming  eiicyal«l  in  the  tissues.  Friedlander  fuund  tliem 
present  in  the  iilveoU  of  the  lungs  iu  c:ises  of  c-hrunii!  pneumonia. 

UeubiiGr  funiul  giiuit  cells  in  endarteritis,  Baningarten  iu  gumniata, 
Buhl  and  Jacolison  in  gmnidiitiug  wounds,  and  Gnally  Juhne  and  Pfliig 
in  actinomycotic  loci.  The  histologiod  source  uf  these  cells  in  tubei"- 
oiilar  affections    bns   l)een    triiccil    to  t-pithclial    cells    liy   Zielonko  and 


Weigci't;  to  endothelial  cells  by  Knndrat,  Klebs,  Ucrrciikohl,  and  Zie- 
ionko;  to  connective  tissue  or  endothelial  cells  by  Virchow,  Fleming, 
and  Ziegler.  Schueppel  and  Rindlleisi'li  believe  that  they  invariably 
origitiiitu  within  blood-vessels  or  lymjihatics,  where  these  authors  I'egard 
thein  as  the  first  step  toward  the  development  of  tubercle  uodules. 
Ziegler  claims  to  Imve  seen  giant  cells  dcvelnp  from  white  blood-corpus- 
cles. Hering,  Auirecht,  Woodward,  Schueller,  and  Treves  are  of  tile 
opinion  that  what  a|i[>ear  tie  giant  cells  in  tuheixiuiar  tissue  are  uot  cells, 
but  only  represent  spnccs  which  correspond  to  ti'nnsversc  sections  of 
lymphatic  channels,  the  piotoplasiu  representing  the  coagulated  lymph 
within  these  vessels,  and  what  appear  as  nuclei  being  enlarged,  swollen 
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endottielial  ticlls.  Qiant  cells  possess  nmcrboid  inovemeuts,  »iiti  by 
virtue  of  these  tliey  are  cspable  of  taking  up  in  tlieir  protoplasm  fine 
particles,  such  as  microbes,  pigment  material,  and  blood -eorpiiscles, 
nbicli  Imve  under^'onc  fragmentation.  Tlie  giant  cells  in  tubercular 
lesions  are  liyperpliistic,  epiLbelioid  cells,  and  couBcquently  are  derived 
from  tlie  same  histological  source  as  these. 

Epithelioid  Cells. — Cells  intermediate  iu  size  betweeit  tlie  giant  cells 
atid  the  leiioouytes  are  found  in  every  tnbercle  nodule  in  which  the  cells 
have  not  been  destroyed  by  caseation.  These  cells  were  first  described 
by  Uindfleiach,  luiJ  were  called  by  him  ejnlhelioid  cells  from  their  strnet- 
ural  resemblance  to  epithelial  cells.     Klcbs  calls  theiu  plali/cyles. 


They  are  about  two  or  three  times  larger  than  a  white  blood- 
corpnselc,  and  in  shape  tliey  are  either  round  or  somewhat  elongated. 
In  structure  they  are  fiuely  granular,  and  contain  one  large  aud  onen  n 
nuinlier  of  small  nnclei.  They  form  tlie  bulk  of  all  recent  notlules,  are 
scattered  between  the  giant  cells,  and  are  often  arranged  in  layers  around 
them.  The  histological  source  of  these  cells  was  supposed  to  be  the 
leucocyte  by  Schueppel,  Ziegler,  aud  Treves ;  the  endotlieliat  cells  of  the 
lymph-spaces  by  Aufrecht,  Hering,  and  Woodward ;  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  or  connective-tissue  cells  by  Rind- 
fleisch  and   nearly  all  of  the    modern  authors.      The   epithelioid  cells 
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emlirvoiial  ci:lls,  which  are  the  product  of  tissue  proli  feral  ion  from  a 
niesoblastic  mittrix,  iiHimlly  the  connective  tissue,  and  ita  cmbryologrcal 
ftud  liistologicul  [ti-ototjpe,  tlie  endothelial  cells  of  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics.  From  these  cells  the  epithelioid  and  giant  cells  nro,  lutei-, 
developed.  Some  of  tlie  centr.il  cells,  bj-  appropriiition  of  a  supenibiind- 
aiice  of  food  furnished  hj'  leucocytes  in  a  Rt.ite  of  fmgmentation ,  becouie 
hyperplastic,  and  are  transformed  into  giant  cells ;   these  occupy  the 


centre  of  the  nodule.  Around  these  cells  the  smaller  or  epithelioid  cells 
arrnnge  themselves,  and  between  them  and  in  the  periphery  of  the  nodule 
arc  found  the  smallest  cells, — the  leucocytes, 

Qnule  and  Tizzonl  distinguish  three  zones  in  a  tubercle:  (1)  an 
externa],  composed  of  small  round  cells;  (2)  a  lesser,  epithelial,  or 
middle  zone,  containing  the  reticulum  ;  (3)  a  central  space  containing  a 
giant  cell.  The  atrueture  of  n  tuliercle  is  not  always  typical,  and  hciico 
the  division  into  zonea  is  based  more  on  theoretical  grounds  th:iu  actual 
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observation.  Tlic  ^i.int  coll  is  not  nu  essential  histological  element  of 
tubercle,  but  an  accidental  product.  In  some  tubercles  giant  cells  out- 
not  l)e  fouixl,  while  in  others  they  are  numerous.  Ginnt  cells  can  oiiIt 
develop  from  epithelioid  cells  if  the  local  conditionti  are  favorable  f»i 
hypernutrition  ;  that  is,  if  the  leucocytes  in  a  condition  of  f ragmen tatioi 
arc  ifv'itiiin  their  reach.  If  they  are  present  they  always  mark  the  luo- 
tion  of  the  startin;i:-point  of  the  tubercular  infection,  as  only  the  older 
epithelioid  colls  un<leri;^o  this  change.  The  numl>er  and  size  of  tbe 
epithelioid  colls  are  :dso  subject  to  great  variation,  and  are  modified  bj 
the  nutritive  conditions  within  and  in  the  ininieiliate  vicinity  of  the 
nodide.  If  cell  proliferation  is  active  the  epithelioid  cells  appear  deuaelj 
packed  in  the  reticulum,  nutrition  is  greatly  im|>aired,  and  tiie  nev 
cells  undergo  degenerative  changes  before  they  attain  their  average  *i«. 
The  leuco(!y tes  are  scattered  among  the  giant  and  epithelioid  cells,  and, 
as  they  reach  the  part  through  the  int1ame<l  wall  of  the  capillaries  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  thoy  are  most  numerous  in  the  i>eriphery  of  Urt 
nodule  and  along  the  course  of  the  alFected  vessels. 

GROWTH   OP   THE   TUBERCLE-NODULES. 

The  typical  tubercle-nodule  is  microscopic  in  size.  The  growth  of 
the  swelling  doi)ends  on  the  formation  of  new  tissue,  migration  of  leuco- 
cytes, and  conllucnce  of  noduU's  into  larger  masses.  The  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis,  when  brought  in  contact  witli  lixod  tissue-cells  susceptible 
to  its  pathogenic  action,  incites  tissue  i)roliroration,  which  alwa3'S  take* 
l)lace  by  karyt>kinesis.  Baumgarton's  investigations  leave  no  doubt  thut 
phatycytos  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  forming  tubercle.  He  lias 
also  observed  karyokinetic  lignros  in  tubercular  tissue  in  cells  deriveJ 
from  tlie  connective  tissue,  ondotholia,  and  epithelia.  The  tul)ercle 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  interior  of  giant  and  epithelioid  cells  and  between 
them. 

Each  tubercle-nodule  increases  in  size  by  the  growth  of  new  celb 
from  i»re-cxisting  tissue,  and  as  tlio  primary  cause,  the  bacillus  of 
tuberoulr)sis,  nuiltiplios  in  the  tissncs,  bacilli  are  eonveyed  into  tbe 
surrounding  tissues  by  leucocytes  or  the  plasma-current,  and  new  centres 
for  tubercle  foruialion  nre  oslMhlished,  whidi,  later,  become  conflueut. 
forming  masses  of  considerable  size,  the  numerous  foci  of  caseatioH 
corres|)ondiug  to  the  centres  of  so  many  nodules.  The  growth  of 
tulKMcle  is  favored  by  local  and  general  conditious  which  diminish  lissw 
resistance,  while  retardation  t.-ikos  phice  in  conso(pience  of  degeneniti>e 
changes  in  tiie  colls  of  which  it.  is  composed,  or.  if  the  cells  are  convert^ 
into  tissue  of  a  liiulier  type,  from  disnppoarnnco  or  suspension  of  activilT 
of  the  primary  cause. 
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PATUOLOGICAI,   VARIETIES   OK   TUBERCLE. 
Severfil  vaiiL'tiea  of  tubercle  liave  been  descriljort,  atoording  to  t!ie 
bistologicnl  structure  uf  the  tubei-de  or  tlie  structure  ur  condition  of  the 

I    cells  of  whicli  it  is  composed. 

Reticulated  Tubercle. — Tliis  is  the  onliimry  form  of  tubercle  uaunlly 
t  wiUj,  ;inct  tliu  most  impurtniit  nil  atom  i  oil  fetitiire  la  the  presence  of 
a  well-(tetined  reticulum,  cuin|io3aI  of  |)i-e-ex listing  connective  tissue  nnd 

{    a  deliuLte  net-work  of  bmnchiiig  giant  cells,  in  the  meshes  of  which  nre 
found  the  epithelioid  cells  itnd  leucocytes. 

Fibrous  Tubercle. —  In  contnidistinction  to  the  i-eticulated  or 
lymphoid  tubercle,  u  few  yeiirs  ago  the  fibrous  tubercle  was  described, 
distiugiiished  by  its  pearl-liico,  light-gray  appearance,  but  possessing  the 
snuie  inherent  tendency  to  caseation.  It  is  snid  to  lie  round  most  fre- 
quently in  dense,  fibrous  tissue,  and  quite  often  in  newly-formed  connective 
tissue.  HistoloKicnlly  it  is  composed  of  nodules  of  dense  connective 
tissue,  the  cells  of  which  have  undergone  rapid  growth,  containing,  I'rc- 
queiitly,  more  than  one  nucleus,  A  further  development  only  tiikes 
plnee  in  the  interior  of  the  nodule,  as  here  ciiseution  occurs,  the  caseous 
focus  being  surrounded  by  a  firm  capsule  of  connective  tissue.  The 
description  of  fibrous  tul>ercle  by  Langhans  differs  materially  from  the 
above.  According  to  investigations  of  this  author,  the  fibrous  tulicreic 
has  for  its  favorite  location  the  so-called  parenchymatous  organs,  as  the 
lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  testicles,  epididymis,  and  bi-ain.  The  larger 
nodules  are  composed  of  three  zones.  The  central  zone  consists  of  a 
few  connective-tissue  fibres,  free  oil-gloliules,  and  cells  in  a  condition  of 
fatty  infiltration.  Tlie  middle  zone  is  composed  of  connective  tissue. 
As  the  cells  of  this  zone  are  not  uuinernus,  it  presents  the  appeai-ance  of 
a  capsule ;  in  reality,  however,  it  is  not  a  capsule  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a  matrix  of  tissue  proliremtiou.  from  which  the  central 
part  of  the  tuliercle  is  the  ott'spring.  Both  Laughans  and  Schueppel, 
like  nearly  all  of  the  modern  pathologists,  regard  fibrous  tuliercle  not  as 
a  distinct  special  anatomical  form,  but  as  an  ordinary  tubercle  in  which 
the  epithelioid  cells  in  the  jieripheral  zone  have  been  converted  into  con- 
nective tissue.  Fibrous  tuliercle  differs  from  the  ordinary  cellular 
variety  only  iu  so  fur  that  it  contains  a  larger  amount  of  connective 
tissue.  If  iu  a  tubercle-nod ute  at  the  time  the  young  cells  are  yet 
vigorous  the  primary  microbie  cause  ceases  to  act,  degenerative  changes 
fail  to  take  place  and  the  embryonal  cells  are  transformed  into  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  cicatricial  condition  starves  out  remaining  embryonal 
cells ;  at  the  same  time  an  impermeable  wall  of  connective  tissue  is  thrown 
around  the  primary  depot  of  infection,  which  cflfcctually  giwrds  ngaiust 
the  escape  of  active  bacilli  or  their  spores  into  the  surrounding  tiasiies. 
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Hyaline  Tubercle. — Chiari  described  another  variety  of  tubercle, — 
the  hyaline  tubercle.  The  first  specimen  in  which  he  found  this  variety 
was  taken  from  the  liver  of  a  tubercular  child  4  years  of  :ige.  The 
nodules  in  the  brain,  lungs,  and  bronchial  glands  in  the  same  case  pre- 
sented the  ordinary  structure  of  lymphoid  tubercle.  The  clear  hyaline 
structure  of  those  fonnd  in  the  liver  gave  them  a  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance. The  change  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  the 
reticulum,  and  resembled  most  closely  tlie  hyaline  degeneration  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  brain.  Chiari  conjectures  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  benign  change  opposed  to  caseation,  which  tends  to  infection.  Hj^aline 
degeneration  of  any  pathological  product  must  now  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  earliest  phases  of  coagulation  necrosis,  and,  if  a  considerable 
area  of  the  nodule  undergo  this  change  rapidly  and  simultaneously,  the 
structures  will  present  a  hyaline  appearance;  but,  if  the  hyaline  product 
continue  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  causes,  caseation  will  follow,  and 
the  hyaline  tubercle  becomes  a  cheesy  tubercle. 

CASEATION. 

The  gray,  or  miliary,  tubercle  is  transformed  into  the  yellow,  crude, 
or  chees}'  tubercle  by  a  process  which  is  called  caseation,  or  tyrosis. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  process  remains  unknown.  The  cheesy 
material  is  composed  of  the  products  of  cell  necrosis.  Early  death  of 
cells  is  the  most  characteristic  pathological  feature  of  tubercle,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation.  Two 
causes  can  be  ailvanced  to  explain  this  peculiar  and  almost  pathogno- 
monic form  of  degeneration,  which  occurs,  almost  without  exception,  in 
every  tubercle  if  a  suflicient  length  of  time  has  elai)seil :  1.  Inadequate 
blood-supply.  2.  Specific  action  of  the  bncillus  of  tuberculosis  or  its 
toxins.  Caseation  always  commences  in  the  centre  of  a  nodule,  con- 
secpiently  at  a  point  most  remote  from  the  vascular  supplj',  and  in 
cells  which  have  been  exposed  longest  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  the 
primary  microbic  cause.  Tubercle  is  a  non-vascular  product.  From 
causes  which,  as  yet,  are  not  known,  the  tubercular  product  is  not 
sui)plio(l  with  new  blood-vessels.  The  nngioblasts  are  transformed  into 
epithelioid  cells  that  have  lost  their  power  of  vessel  formation.  Nodules 
which  have  primarily  an  iutra-vascular  origin  are  rendered  avascular  by 
closure  of  the  vessel  from  intra-  and  peri-  vascular  cell  proliferation.  If 
the  primary  starting-point  is  outside  of  the  vessels,  the  rapidl}'  accunui- 
hiting  cells  exert  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  thus 
diminish  the  blood-supi)ly  to  the  part  affected.  The  new  cells  require 
an  adequate  blood-supplj'  for  their  further  development,  and  if  this  f:iil 
to  take  place,  as  is  the  case  in  every  tubercular  product,  they  necessarily 
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suffer  from  mahiutritioii,  itiiil  untlergo  degenerative  I'hiuiges  at  ;iii  early 
stage  of  tlieir  existeuce.  A  ileflcieut  blood -supply,  iij  the  iibseiice  of 
other  causes,  would  result  in  fiitty  degeneratiou  of  the  new  tissues;  but 
caseation  is  sometliing  different  from  onlimiry  tatty  degeneration,  and 
the  bacillus  of  tubei'culoBis  or  its  toxins  must  be  regarded  as  its 
immediate  and  essential  cause.  Caseation  is  iireceiled  by  coagulation 
necrosis,  which  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  epeclGc  action  of  the  bacillus 
on  the  tissues.  The  coagulation  necrosis  commences  in  the  giant  cells, 
and  in  the  epithelioid  cells  in  the  centre  of  tlie  nodule,  and  caseation 
follows  as  soon  as  the  dead  cells  have  lost  their  histological  identity 
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and  appear  under  tlie  microscope  as  a  rf^&rrs  in  which  no  distinct  cell 
forms  can  be  identitied.  Caseation  is  attended  by  softening,  wliicti  can 
be  readily  recognized  in  tubercular  masses  tbc  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  tliat 
of  a  walnut,  composed  of  numerous  confluent  nodnles  with  as  many 
caseating  foci. 

In  such  masses  the  small,  cheesy  cavities  become  confluent  and  furm 
spaces  of  considerable  size.  Caseation  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  each 
nodnle  toward  the  periphery,  layer  after  layer  of  e|)itlielioid  cells  being 
destroyed  and  changed  into  cheesy  material.  The  part  of  a  tubercle 
nodule  which  lias  undergone  caseation  contains  few  or  no  bacilli,  and 
yet  inoculation  experiments  show  it  to  be  highly  infectious.    The  clieesy 
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material  does  not  furnish  the  proper  nutrient  material  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  bacillus,  which  dies  from  starvation,  while  the 
8i)orcs,  being  more  durable  and  possessing  greater  power  of  resistance, 
remain  in  an  active  condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  in  the  dead 
material,  and  it  is  due  to  their  presence  that  infection  takes  place  from 
cheesy  foci,  and  tliat  successful  inoculations  can  be  made  with  cheesy 
material.  While  the  disease  has  become  arrested  in  the  centre  of  a 
nodule,  with  the  appearance  of  caseation,  its  growth  in  a  peripheral 
direction  pursues  the  same  relentless  course.  The  bacilli  multiply  in 
fresh  tubercular  tissue,  and  are  carried  beyond  the  i)eripheral  zone 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  where  new,  independent  foci  of  infection 
are  thus  established,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  pass  through  the  same 
series  of  pathological  changes  as  the  primary  nodules.  It  is  a  well- 
known  clinical  f:ict  that  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  not  a  primary  afiTec- 
tion,  as  in  all  such  cases  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  will  reveal 
the  [)resence  of  a  cheesy  focus  in  a  lymphatic  gland,  the  lungs,  testicles, 
a  joint,  or  bone,  or  some  other  organ  from  which  the  infection  occurred. 
Weber  found  cheesy  foci  in  16  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  serous  mem- 
branes. The  cheesy  mass  may  lie  lateiit  so  long  as  it  is  solid,  but  as 
soon  as  it  liquefies  the  spores  which  it  contains  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
blood-vessels  and  become  the  cause  of  general  infection. 

CALCIFICATION. 

One  of  nature's  means  in  preventing  the  local  extension  of  tubercle 
and  in  guarding  against  regional  and  general  infection  is  calcification  of 
tiie  tubercular  product.  This  can  only  occur  as  a  secondary  condition 
in  tubercles  that  have  undergone  caseation.  Calcification  implies  the 
removal  of  the  chees}^  material  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  inorganic, 
calcareous  material.  It  is  a  process  which  greatly  resembles  petrifaction. 
Arrest  of  the  tubercular  process  by  caseation  and  calcification  frequently 
takes  place  in  the  lungs,  and,  occasionally,  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
CuNicAL  Forms  of  Surgical  Tuberculosis. 

It  IB  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  thought  impoesible  that  any  other 
organ  than  the  lunga  should  be  the  seat  of  tuberculosis.  The  different 
forma  of  surgical  tuberculosis  that  will  be  describeil  below  were  not  cor- 
rectly understood  until  quite  recently,  and  consequently  a  rational  sur- 
gical treatment  was  out  of  question.  Most  all  of  the  localized  tubercular 
processes  were  included  under  the  general  term  scrofula,  and  were 
regarded  as  local  manifestations  of  a  general  dyscnisia,  and  treated  in 
accordance  with  this  view  of  their  pnthology.  Tlie  discovery  of  the 
bacillus  of  tul>ercnlosis  has  rendered  the  word  scrofula  obsolete,  and  has 
assigned  to  the  tubercular  processes  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  body  their  correct  etiological  and  itatbologicnl  signillcance,  aud 
paved  the  way  for  their  successful  surgical  treatmeut.  There  is  hardly 
a  tissue  in  the  Iwdy  which  may  not  become  the  primary  seat  of  tulier- 
cular  infection,  or  wliich  escapes  when  dilTuse  dissemination  occurs 
through  the  medium  of  the  general  circulation.  Tlic  frequency  of 
tubercular  affections  is  something  appalling.  At  least  1  person  out  of 
every  T  dies  of  some  form  of  tubercnlosis.  Most  of  the  large  hospitals 
contain  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  pntients  iilHictecl  with  this  itisease. 
The  ravages  of  the  disease  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  in  tlie  shape  of 
disfiguring  sears  of  the  neck,  deformed  limbs,  and  bent  spines.  Health 
resorts,  frequented  for  years  by  tubercular  patients,  have  become  infected 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  grent  danger  of  the  whole  population 
becoming  extenninated  by  this  disease.  The  sources  of  infection  in  such 
places  have  become  so  numerous  that  it  is  unsafe  to  breathe  the  air,  to 
drink  the  water,  or  to  eat  the  food  prepared  in  houses  which  for  years 
have  been  hot-beds  for  the  bacillus  of  tubercnlosis,  and  by  persons  car- 
rying the  microbe  upon  every  square  inch  of  their  surface.  That  whole 
communities  and  nations,  where  this  disease  has  been  prevalent  for  cen- 
turies, have  not  been  completely  depopulateti  long  ago  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  persons  possess,  from  the  time  of  their  birth,  a  degree 
of  resistance  to  infection  that  even  direct  infection  by  inoculation 
would  prove  harmless.  The  bacillus  is  not  the  sole,  but  the  essential, 
osuae  of  tulierculosis. 
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HEREDITARY   AND    ACQUIRED   PREDISPOSITION. 

Almost  every  author  recognizes,  as  au  important  element  in  the 
etiology  of  tuberculosis,  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  or  acquired  pre- 
disposition. Little  is  known  in  reference  to  the  real  nature  of  such  a 
predisposition.  A  weakness  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  scrofulosis  was 
recognized  by  Sylvius  as  early  as  1695,  by  Portal  in  1690,  and  still  later 
by  Bell,  Percival  Pott,  Hufeland,and  Broussais.  Fox  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  disposition  to  tuberculosis  is  created  by  certain  anatomical  or 
ph^'siological  defects  in  the  lymphatic  system.  The  cause  of  scrofula 
was  ascril)ed  by  Virchow  to  a  weakness  or  imperfection  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  system ;  by  Hueter  to  a  dilatation  of  lymph- 
spaces  ;  and  by  Billroth  to  a  constitutional  anomaly.  Moi*dhorst  regards 
a  sluggish  circulation,  the  consequence  of  superficial,  imperfect  respira- 
tion, by  causing  capillary  stasis  and  favoring  inflammatory  exudation,  a 
potent  factor  in  producing  that  peculiar  vulnerability  of  the  tissues  in 
scrofulous  subjects.  Rokitansky  placed  great  stress  on  the  importance 
of  an  imperfect  circulatory  and  respiratory  apparatus  as  a  predisposing 
Qause  of  tuberculosis.  In  1871  Friedlauder  suggested  that  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis  there  might  be  present,  and  active,  a  fusion  of  the  scrofu- 
lous and  tubercular  diathesis, — a  view  which  was  indorsed  by  Charcot  in 
1877.  Aufrecht  claims  that  the  disposition  to  the  origin  of  tubercle 
may  be  found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Riedel  <lefines  the  hereditarj' 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis  as  consisting  in  a  peculiar  defect  in  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  tissues,  especially  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  which  furnish  a  favorable  soil  for  infection.  Schiiller  believes 
that  the  noxae  of  tuberculosis  excite  a  slow  form  of  inttaniination,  with 
a  tendency  to  speedy  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  new  material. 
Quincke  recognized  a  close  relationship  between  scrofula  and  tubercu- 
losis, when  he  says  :  ''  Scrofulous  persons  are  especially  |)redisposed  to  tu- 
berculosis; tuberculosis  hardly  ever  occurs  except  in  scrofulous  persons." 
Ziegler  was  awfire  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is  the  most  freipient  cause  of 
death  in  scrofulous  patients.  Whittaker,  in  comparing  the  etiolog3'  of 
tuberculosis  with  syphilis,  makes  use  of  the  foUowiug  very  positive 
language : — 

"  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  predisi)osition  to  either  disease. 
Either  a  man  has  syphilis,  or  he  has  it  not.  One  man  is  not  more  pre- 
disposed to  either  disease  than  another.  Syi)hilis  affects  one  individual 
more  than  another  because  its  virus  finds  a  better  lodgment  upon 
nuicous  membrane.  Tuberculosis  finds,  also,  fortuitously,  a  better  nidus 
in  one  case  than  another.  The  virus  of  tuberculosis  is  lodged,  in  one 
case,  and  not  coughed  up,  just  as  in  syphilis  the  virus  is  secreted  and 
not  washed  off*."     And  again  :  "  From  any  chancre,  plaque,  gumma,  or 
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other  ilciioail  uf  syjtbilis,  rc-absorptioii  iirnj-  take  place  at  any  time,  ami 
I'L'-iiirectii'ii  n'ith  syphilis;  or,  better,  re-appearance  of  exlurinil  si{;iis. 
So,  from  any  caseous  nodule,  wherein  the  tuberculous  virus  is  locktil  up 
in  temporary  iuiiocence,  absorption  may  take  place  under  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  new  outbreak  of  tuberculous  syuiptoms  appear,  llic 
ipiantily  of  virus  thus  set  free  deteriuining,  to  a  great  extent,  perlinps. 
tlie  virulence  of  the  symptoma.  While  the  virus  is  thus  locked  up,  the 
diseuse  is  latent;  when  set  free,  it  is  maoifest."  Wynne  Foot  snys: 
"  Tubercles  arc  sniiill-celled  overgrowths  of  lyiupliatic  tissue  tliat  have 
preserved  such  uniformity  of  size,  color,  and  shape  as  to  have  louj; 
suggested  the  probability  ul'  their  lymphatic  origiu."  Wilson  Fos 
regarded  tubercle  as  au  overgrowth  or  hyperplasia  of  lymphatic  tissue 
resulting  from  irritation  of  tlie  lymphatic  elemeuta. 

Savory,  in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  scrofula  to  tubercle,  remarks: 
"It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  suflicieut  to  warrant  the  patho- 
logical distiuctiun  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  make  between  scrorula 
and  tulwrcle."  And  further :  "  Tubercle  may  be  said  to  be  the  essential 
element  of  Hcrofula."  According  to  Rokitaueky,  the  most  freiiuent  sciit 
of  tuliercle  in  children  is  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  Tirchow  maintnineil 
that  scrofida  coustitutes  the  basis  of  tubercle,  and  that  In  man  tultercu- 
losis  de]>enda  in  general  on  scrofula.  He  asserts,  further  :  '■  On  account 
of  tlie  histulugiual  identity  of  tlie  scrofulous  and  tubercular  new  growths, 
it  is  often  impossible,  in  a  given  tubercular  lesion,  to  determine  how 
much  is  inflammatory  and  how  much  is  tubercular."  From  the  above 
(|nutatioiia  it  becomes  ap|)arent  that  nearly  all  of  the  older  aulhor.s 
lecognizeit,  if  not  the  identity,  at  least  a  close  relationship  l>etweeu 
scrofula  and  tuI>erculoBis.  The  identity  of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  was 
established  not  upon  anatomical  or  patlioiogical  researches,  but  was 
definitely  settled  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  same  cause  in  the  local  lesions 
of  both.  Clinical  and  experimental  proof  is  accumulating  rapidly,  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  hei'eility  in  the  causation  of  tuberculosis  often  means 
direct  transmifisioii  of  tnliercle  bacilli  from  parents  to  child.  Birch- 
llirschreld  and  Silimore  have  reported  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who, 
early  in  her  first  pregnancy,  presented  signs  of  pulmonary  plithisis,  to 
which  she  succumbed  in  the  seventh  month.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  mother  the  foetus  was  removed  by  Ctesarian  section.  Post- 
mortem revealed  tuberculosis  not  only  in  the  lungs,  bat  also  in  other 
organs  of  tlie  mother.  A  Itliough  the  fcetua  had  lieen  alive  shortly  before 
the  death  of  the  mother,  it  was  dead  when  removed.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  foetus  showed  no  macroscopical  tubercular  lesions.  The  sur- 
face of  the  alHliiniPii  wa.t  washed  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  the  cavity  opened  with  sterilized  knives.     Small  fragments  of  the 
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internal  organs  were  implanted  into  the  abdominal  cavities  of  two 
guinea-pigs  and  a  rabbit.  One  of  the  guinea-pigs  died  in  fourteen  days. 
The  other  was  killed  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  many  tubercles  were 
found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  rabbit  lived  for  three  months.  On 
its  death  many  tubercles  were  found  in  the  liver  and  lung.  Tubercle 
bacilli  were  found  in  the  umbilicus  and  in  the  blood  of  the  nmbiliciil  vein 
of  the  foetus.  The  demonstration  of  any  definite  anatomical  defect, 
hereditary'  or  acquired,  which  acts  as  a  preilisposing  cause  to  tubercular 
infection,  has,  so  far,  not  succeeded.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Formad  made 
some  interesting  studies  concerning  the  histological  structures  of  tissues 
that  are  known  to  be  prone  to  tubercular  infection,  and  he  believed  that 
the  changes  constantly  found  were  such  that  favored  the  arrest  of 
migrating  cells.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  hereditary  or  acquired 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  which  must  now  be  recognized  as  an 
important  element  in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  must  be  regardeil  rather 
as  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  resistance  inherent  in  the  tissues  to  the 
action  of  the  specific  microbic  cause  than  any  characteristic  anatomical 
cell  defects.  From  a  clinical  stand-point,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  in  the  causation  of  tuberculosis  we  must  recognise  a  combination 
of  etiological  factors,  viz.:  (1)  local  or  general  conditions,  resulting 
from  hereditary  or  acquired  causes,  which  diminish  the  resisting  capacity 
of  the  tissues  to  the  action  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  predisposing  cause;  and  (2)  the  presence  in  the 
tissues  of  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease, — the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 
The  predisposing  cause  can  under  no  circumstances  result  in  tuber- 
culosis without  action  of  the  essential  cause,  and  the  bacillus  of  tubercu- 
losis is  most  certain  to  produce  its  specific  pathogenic  effect  in  tissues 
debilitated  by  hereditary  or  acquired  causes.  The  different  avenues 
through  which  infection  takes  place  will  be  referred  to  in  the  further 
discussion  of  the  subject  which  heads  this  chapter. 

TUBERCULAR   ABSCESS. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  efiTect  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  on 
the  tissue  is  to  produce  a  chronic  inflammation,  which  invariably  results 
in  the  production  of  granulation  tissue.  The  embryonal  cells  furnish,  as 
it  were,  a  wall  of  protection  for  the  surrouncjing  healthy  tissue.  The 
characteristic  pathological  feature  of  every  tubercular  product  consists 
in  the  tendency  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  to  undergo  early 
degenerative  changes,  which  are  caused  by  local  anaemia  and  the  specific 
chemiciil  action  of  the  toxins  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  consist  in 
coagulation  necrosis,  caseation,  and  liquefaction  of  the  cheesy  material 
into  an  emulsion,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  pus  until  recent 
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i  11  ve  at  i  gill  ion  3  have  shown  tlint  it  is  simply  the  product  of  retrograile 
tisBtie  iiietnmorphoais,  mid  nut  true  puH.  I  believe  that  it  ciui  iion  be 
coiisitlei'ed  as  n  settled  fact  that  tlie  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  not  a  pyo- 
gt'iiic  microbe,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  other  microbes,  it  produces  si 
Hpecilio  form  of  cbrotiie  iufliimmAtiou,  which  invarinbly  terminiLtes  in  the 
Ibrmalion  of  granulntion  tissue;  nnd  that,  when  true  snppiimtioii  tiikes 
phtce  in  the  tubercular  product,  it  occurs  in  conseqiieuce  of  secondarv 
infection  with  puB-microbes.  The  so-called  tuberculiir,  or  cold,  nbsccBs 
coDtaitiB  n  fluid  which  mac  rosco  pi  cully  resembles  pus,  but  which,  when 
esamined  under  the  microscope,  shows  none  of  its  histulo<^ical  elements. 
If  the  hncilluB  of  tuberculosis  meet  wilh  sufHoient  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  Anally  exhnnsts  the  nutrient  materinl 
in  the  granulations  and  dies,  or  remains  in  a  latent  condition  ;  the  granu- 
lation uialerial  is  converted  into  cicatricial  tissue  and  the  local  lesion  is 
cured.  The  cases  in  which  tbe  tubercular  product  is  removed  by  cica- 
trization terminate  most  frequently  in  spontaneous  cure.  If,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  l)acilli  in  sufHcient  number  are  present  to  destroy  the  granu- 
lntion celts,  coagulutiou  necrosis,  caseation,  and  liquefaction  of  the  in- 
fected tissue  take  place;  a  spontaneous  cure  is  still  possible  if  a  part 
of  tbe  fluid  portion  is  absorbed  and  the  solid  debris  becomes  encnpsu- 
Inted.  Tbe  same  fnvornblc  termination  is  expedited  under  similiir  cii- 
cnmstances  if  the  primary  lesion  have  healed  and  the  inflammatory 
product  is  removed  by  operative  interference  under  the  strictest  anti- 
septic precautions,  or  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  primary  focus  can  be 
completely  removed  by  extending  the  o|>erntion  to  the  primary  lesion. 
Secondary  infection  of  a  tubereular  product  with  pus-microbes  without 
a  direct  infection-atrium  is  possible,  and  if  the  primary  lesion  is  located 
in  nn  unimportimt  organ,  and  in  such  a  place  where  the  inflammatory 
product  can  be  early  readied  or  can  be  discharged  spontaneously,  a  cure 
is  often  effected,  as  the  suppurative  inflammation  mny  destroy  all  of  tlie 
tissues  inhabited  by  the  bacillus,  and  the  whole  nidus,  with  the  microlws 
it  contains,  is  eltmintited  permanently  from  tbe  body.  Such  a  course  is 
not  infrequently  observed  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  tbe  neck.  If,  however,  the  tubercular  process  affect  important 
organs  or  parts  deeply  located  with  extensive  infection  of  tissue,  and 
secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  take  place,  then  the  patient 
incurs  the  danger  of  septic  infection  and  local  and  general  disseminn- 
tioii  of  the  tubercular  process  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  protective 
wall  of  granulation  tissue.  That  tbe  bacilli  do  not  grow  in  a  tubercular 
nbscef's  has  lieen  deflnitely  nettled  by  Schlegtendnl.  lie  examined  530 
specimens  of  Huid  fri'in  tubercular  abscesses,  and  found  biicilli  present 
in  only  75  per  cent.    Garr^  has  also  made  nn  extended  series  of  obaerva- 
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t>/b%  W  a.«certain  tbe  prekeuee  of  the  Lacilliu  in  cojd  ^lifoesisei^  Accord- 
lu^  U>  th:^  jL4itbor«  Baar  tuliercuku-  a^eerstiociS  &i>d  au§cesse§  are  the 
revolt  of  a  ntixei  iuftetUjn.  »»  lias  been  dalmtd  bv  Hofii  for  some  cases 
of  enfft'ema  eompiicatiiig  (Milmoiiarj  or  |4<nira]  tiibeirQi<)i«-;&  In  cokl 
al#«ceMe«.  and  in  tlie  liquefied  cbeesj  material  of  tubenrolar  caTities  in 
U/ne«  no  f/avnitcrobes  could  be  foan<J  ;  not  even  in  cases  liiat  porsoed  a 
ra|rtd  eouriie.  CultiTatiou*  of  soch  material  remained  sterile,  while 
iiifjculationii  produced  t3'ifical  tuberculosis.  Such  s|«ee:mens.  examined 
ttwler  the  fnicroftcoi«e,  !»howei1  none  of  the  moq^hologlcai  elements  of  pus, 
but  were  seen  to  consist  of  an  emulsion  c<Hn}K>9ed  of  iat-gk>bules  and 
«letritus  of  broken-down  tissue  su<pended  in  serum. 

Garre  believes  it  is  po<wible  that,  in  many  cases  of  suppuration  foU 
lowing  ill  the  course  of  a  tubercular  process,  pus  is  the  result  of  a  mixed 
iufectioffi,  and  that  the  pus-microbes  disappear  before  the  examination  is 
made. 

Tavel  has  examined  the  inflammatory  product  of  40  cases  in  which 
a  jKHitive  or  at  least  probable  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was  made,  before 
Ofieration,  for  evidences  of  mixed  infection,  by  means  of  microscopical  ex- 
aniiiintion  of  stained  preparations  under  the  microscope,  cultivation  and 
in'K;ulnti%'e  exi>eriments.  In  30  he  found  the  tubercle  bacillus  exclusively-, 
in  5  tiilierele  bacilli  and  pus-microl>es ;  the  latter,  however,  had  no 
litfMiiiito^eiiic  source,  as  their  entrance  into  the  tnbercular  focus  through 
a  <'onini imitation  l>etween  it  and  tbe  internal  or  external  surCice  of  tbe 
Ixidv  could  l»e  traceil.  In  tbe  last  5  eases  be  found  no  tubercle  bacilli, 
but  a  uiono-in  feet  ion  with  pus-microbes  wbich  bad  pnxluced  a  lesion 
reseinbling  tul^erculosis.  He  l>elieves,  with  Garre,  that  tubercular 
:i\)H<'j'HHi'H  are  caused  exclusively  by  tubercle  bacilli,  but  be  assigns  to 
these  pyogenic  properties.  He  maintains  that  tbe  chemical  protlucts  of 
the  tulHjrcle  l>acillus  transforms  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells  from  tbe 
fixed  tissue-cells  into  pus-corpuscles,  which,  however,  show  an  earlier 
tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  and  granular  degeneration  than  pus- 
corpuscles  in  the  pus  of  acute  abscesses. 

Pruddcn  and  Hodenpyl  killed  tul>ercle  bacilli  by  prolonged  boiling, 
and  still  found  them  markedly  chemotactic.  When  introduced  in  con- 
siderable number  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  into  tbe  pleural  or 
nixloininal  cavities,  they  are  distinctly  pyogenic,  causing  aseptic  localized 
suppuration.  Under  these  conditions  thej'  are  capable,  moreover,  of 
Hti Ululating  the  tissues  about  the  suppurative  foci  to  the  development 
of  a  new  tissue  closely  resembling  the  diffuse  tubercle  tissue  induced  b}" 
the  living  germs,  but  this  tissue  manifests  no  tendency  to  caseation. 

The  walls  of  the  tubercular  cavity  contain  the  typical  structure 
of  the  tubercular  lesion  and  the  primary  and  essential  cause  of  the  in- 
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flamniAtion,  llie  bnciltiis  tiiherculosis.  The  Ui ri.-L'tioii  fulluws  the  migra- 
tion of  the  abscess  in  wliatever  direction  that  may  Lake  pluuu.  If  an 
a<Iditiuii»l  iiifeutioii  froiu  witboiit  take  place,  folluwiug  either  a  spon- 
taneous discharge  or  alter  inciHioii,  lite  Buperficial  graiiulatioiiB  are 
destroyed  by  the  suppurative  process  which  is  initiated,  ex])osing  the 
patient  to  the  additional  risks  of  septic  infection  and  a  mure  rapid  local 
und  geneml  ilisseiiiiniition  oT  the  tubercular  process. 

Symptoms  and  DiagnoBis.— The  tubercular  abscess  is  called  a  cold 
abscess  because  it  lacks  tlie  ciiaiacterietic  clinical  phenomena  which 
attend  the  development  of  an  acute  or  hot  abscess.  There  is  but  little, 
if  any,  rise  of  the  local  temperature,  and,  unless  the  abscess  has  reached 
the  skiu,  the  surface  looks  rather  preternnturally  pale  than  red,  and  the 
abscess  itself  is  always  painless  and  not  tender  on  pressure.  The  pain, 
if  present,  is  referred  to  the  primary  seat  of  the  tulwrcular  inflnmnintion. 
Fluctuation  is  usually  well  mnrked^as  Mie  tissues  around  the  abscess  are 
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not  much  infiltrated.  The  moat  important  clinical  feature  of  a  cold 
abscess  is  its  tendency  to  wander  iVom  tlie  place  where  it  originated  to 
distant  localities  by  gravitation  ;  hence  the  name  yivon  to  it  by  German 
writers, — Senkungsabscess.  Thus,  in  tubercular  spondylitis,  the  nhsoeBs 
may  appear  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  then  called  lumbar  abscens;  it 
taay  follow  the  iliac  muncle  and  appear  in  one  of  the  iliac  regions,  and  is 
then  called  iliac  abuceee;  or,  Bnally,  it  may  follow  the  psoas  muscle  and 
appear  above  or  below  Foupart's  ligament,  when  it  constitutes  a  ptoas 
abscusit. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  hip-Joint  the  abscess  appears  posteriorly 
underneath  the  gluteal  muscles,  if  perforation  of  the  capsule  in  this 
direction  take  place;  or  it  appears  anteriorly  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  hip-joint,  if  perforation  of  the  capsule  take  place  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  As  the  contents  of  the  abscess  carry  the  original  cause 
of  the  disease,  infection  of  tlie  tiasnes  takes  place  along  the  whole  course 
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of  the  abscess,  which  is  always  lined  with  infected  granulation  tissue. 
Although  the  primary  cause  of  a  tubercular  abscess  is  most  frequently  a 
tuberculosis  of  a  joint  or  bone,  it  can  also  develop  in  the  course  of  any 
localized  form  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  quite  frequently  met  in  the  coarse 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  diagnosis  must  be  made 
with  special  reference  to  the  nature  and  location  of  the  primary  lesion. 
In  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  the  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  affected 
vertebrae,  radiating  from  here  in  the  direction  of  the  nerves  on  each  side, 
is  an  important  symptom,  and  this  symptom  is  alwa^'S  aggravated  by 
flexion  and  ameliorated  hy  exteusion  of  the  spine.  In  coxitis  the  pain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  usually  referred  to  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  knee-joint,  but  is  always  increased  by  motion  in  the  hip-joint.  In 
cold  abscess,  caused  by  glandular  tuberculosis,  the  clinical  history  will 
point  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  glands  which  preceded  the  forma- 
tion of  the  abscess.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  reaches  the  skin  that  struct- 
ure becomes  inflamed,  livid,  and  more  and  more  attenuated  by  pressure 
and  inflammation,  until  spontaneous  perforation  takes  place  at  a  point 
subjected  to  greatest  pressure.  If  a  tubercular  product  become  the 
seat  of  a  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes,  the  subsequent  symi>- 
toms,  local  and  general,  are  those  of  suppui*ative  inflammation.  The 
temperature,  which  was  normal,  or  nearly  so,  increases  and  presents  the 
daily  curves  indicative  of  suppuration,  while  the  abscess,  which  has  been 
painless  heretofore,  becomes  painful  and  tender  on  pressure ;  in  fact,  a 
chronic  inflammation  has  been  supplanted  by  an  acute  one,  with  a  cor- 
responding change  of  the  clinical  picture.  If  uny  doubt  remain  as  to 
the  character  of  the  swelling  and  the  nature  of  its  contents,  this  can  be 
dispelled  at  once  by  resorting  to  an  exploratory'  puncture.  In  cold 
abscess  the  fluid  removed  presents  the  appearance  of  serum  in  which 
minute  particles  of  broken-down  tissues  are  suspended,  while  in  an 
abscess  caused  by  a  mixed  infection  it  presents  the  macroscopical  and 
microscopical  appearance  of  pus. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  attending  tubercular  abscess  must  be  esti- 
mated exclusively  by  the  extent  and  location  of  the  primary  disease  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs.  If  the  general 
health  remain  unimpaired,  even  an  extensive  local  tubercular  disease  va&y 
be  amenable  to  a  spontaneous  cure  or  successful  surgical  treatment.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  tubercular  abscess  developing  in  the  course  of  an 
insignificant  and  unimportant  local  lesion  occurring  in  an  anaemic  person, 
the  subject  of  incipient  multiple  foci  in  different  organs,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  formidable  condition,  with  little  or  no  prospects  of  a  favorable  ter- 
mination. /  have  learned  to  regard  pronounced  anmmia  as  an  unfavor- 
able symptom  in  the  different  forms  of  surgical  tuberculosis^  as  it  is  often 
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an  expresgion  thai  general  infection  has  occurred.  Another  importfint 
miitter  lo  be  taken  into  coiisidei'ntion,  in  lunking  n  prognosis  in  cnses 
where  general  infection  can  be  exdnded,  is  the  possibility  oT  eradicating 
the  |)rimary  lesion  by  operative  interference.  Where  this  can  be  done, 
the  chances  of  successful  treatment  of  tiie  local  disense  are  much  better ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  removal  of  ail  the  infected  tissues  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  general  infection.  Other  tilings  being  equal,  the  prog- 
nosis is  better  in  patients  without  an  hereditiiry  history  of  tiiberculosie, 
and  in  young  persons  tlian  those  advunced  in  yvnra. 

Treatment. — The  surgical  treatment  of  large  tul>ercular  abscesses  is 
always  fraught  with  danger  from  the  fat-t  that,  even  if  conducted  under 
strict  antiseptic  precautions,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent  infec- 
tion with  pus-microbes.  Large  tiibercuhir  abscesses  were  a  ''vole  me 
laiigere"  to  the  older  surgeons,  as  it  was  well  known  evacuation  by 
incision  would  be  followed  within  a  few  days  by  hectic  fever,  profuse 
sweating,  diarrhoea,  and  other  symptoms  of  septic  infection.  The  early 
advocates  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  hoped  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  surgeon  had  it  in  bia  power  to  prevent  septic  infection  during 
tlie  operation  by  resorting  to  the  necessary  antiseptic  precautions,  and 
to  maintain  an  aseptic  condition  throughout  the  after-treatment  under 
ail  effluient  untiseptic  hygroscopic  oeclUBive  dresBing,  If  we  renioinber 
tijHt  in  cases  where  the  abscess  originated  from  a  primary  lesion  inac- 
cessible to  direct  treatment  it  may  require  months  for  the  healing 
process  to  be  completed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  strictest 
antiseptic  precautions  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  surgeons  have  failed 
in  protecting  the  abscess-cavity  against  septic  infection  for  such  a  long 

In  a  niimlKr  of  tubercular  abscesses  originating  from  a  tubercular 
focus  in  the  vertebra,  in  the  hip-  and  knee-  joints,  I  have  Biicceeiled  in 
preventing  infection,  and  the  patients  were  cured  aflcr  several  months 
of  the  most  careful  and  watchful  treatment ;  but  in  a  greater  number  of 
cases  infection  occurred  at  the  time  of  operation,  or  weeks  or  months 
later  during  change  of  the  dressing,  or  in  consequence  of  a  slipping  of 
the  dressing.  In  abscesses  in  the  gluteal  or  inguinal  regions,  esi)cciaUy 
in  children  treated  by  incision  and  drainage,  it  is  almost  next  to  im- 
possible to  maintain  an  aseptic  condition  for  weeks  and  months,  and  the 
most  careful  and  hiborioua  efforts  in  this  direction  will  oRen  result  in 
failure. 

(a)  Evaouation  by  Tapping  followed  by  Antiseptio  Irrigation  and 
Subcutaneous  lodoformization. — The  frequency  with  which  failures  bare 
occurred  after  iiiciaion  and  drainage,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic followers  of  the  antiseptic  treatment,  has  again  aroused  the  fear 
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of  surgeons  in  attacking  large  tubercular  abscesses  by  incision  and 
drainage,  and  the  subcutaneous  evacuation  with  subsequent  disinfection 
of  the  abscess-cavity  has  again  come  into  favor.  That  iodoform  exerts 
an  inliibitory  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  now 
generally  accepted.  Its  use  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  affections  is 
almost  universal.  It  has  been  extensively  used  for  injection  into  tuber- 
cular abscess,  after  evacuation  by  tapping,  since  Bruns  advocated  this 
treatment  in  1887.  It  was  first  used  dissolved  in  ether  in  the  proportion 
of  1  part  to  20.  The  ethereal  solution  has  the  advantage  of  bringing 
the  drug  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  cavity  by  the 
distention  which  takes  place  from  the  expansion  of  the  ether  when 
exposed  to  the  body-temperature,  but  the  injection  is  usually  followed 
by  considerable  pain.  Bruns  used  a  suspension  of  iodoform  in  glycerin 
and  alcohol.  Recently  the  following  formula  was  suggested  by 
Erause : — 

lodoformi  subt.  pulverlB, 60.0 

Mucil.  gumtni  Arab., 8S.0 

Glyceiinl, 88.0 

Aquae  destillatae, q.  a.  ad  500.0 

(Ten-per-cent.  Iodoform  mixture.) 

A  safer  and  equally  efficient  preparation  is  a  simple  10-per-eent. 
mixture  of  iotloform  in  gl>'cerin,  which  has  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years  with  such  marked  success  in  the  surgical  clinic  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago.     The  emulsion  is  sterilized  by  boiling. 

The  evacuation  of  the  abscess  is  to  be  done  with  an  ordinary  trocar 
under  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  surface  of  the  abscess  is  thor- 
oughly disinfected  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  instrument  rendered 
aseptic  by  boiling.  The  trocar  is  inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  a  track, 
at  least  an  inch  in  length,  is  made  underneath  the  skin  before  the  instru- 
ment is  plunged  into  the  abscess-cavity,  in  order  to  make  the  wound, 
after  the  removal  of  the  instrument,  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  subcutaneous. 
As  tubercular  abscesses  usually  contain  shreds  of  dead  connective  tissue 
and  masses  of  broken-down  granulation  tissue,  the  evacuation  is  often 
attended  by  a  considerable  difficulty,  as  these  substances  block  the  open- 
ing  of  the  instrument  and  thus  prevent  evacuation.  The  simplest  pro- 
cedure to  overcome  these  difficulties  is  to  introduce  through  the  canula  a 
small  hook  made  by  bending  an  aseptic  wire,  and  to  extract  with  it  any 
substance  which  interferes  with  the  escape  of  the  fluid  contents.  Gentle, 
uniform  pressure  is  of  great  value  in  expediting  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents and  preventing  the  entrance  of  air.  lodoformization  of  the 
abscess-cavity  is  not  to  be  done  until  complete  evacuation  of  solid  de- 
tached particles  has  been  effected  by  means  of  irrigation  with  a  S-i>er« 
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cent,  eotntiou  of  boric  nciil.  This  ciin  lie  remlily  done  with  tin?  injection 
Kjriiige  )iere  illuatrfttBti.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  is  allowed  to 
Dow  itiLo  the  cavity  until  tliis  is  disteudetl  as  mucli  as  before  the  evacua- 
tion of  tbe  Quid,  wbcii,  by  gentle  preNBure,  it  is  forced  out  tlirougb  the 
caniiUi.  By  filiing  and  emptying  thu  cavity  alteruately  in  this  tnnuiier  a 
requisite  number  of  times,  complete  evacuation  of  the  fluid  nnd  iooae 
solid  contents  is  eflfected,  and  tlic  cavity  is  now  ready  fur  iodoformization. 
Tbe  iodoform  injection  is  made  witli  the  same  syringe,  Whatever 
formula  for  tbe  solu- 
tion is  selected,  not 
more  than  iialf  a 
drachm  of  tlieiodoform 
should  he  injected  at 
the  lirst  time,  and  in 
children  even  leas.  If 
this  dose  does  not 
produce  any  uniileas- 
ant  symptoms,  it  may 
be  increased  the  next 
time  the  operation  is 
repeated.  There  seems 
to  be  very  slight  dun- 
gerof  iodoform  intoxi- 
cation, not  oven  a 
symptom  of  this  being 
observed  in  109  cases 
tbns  treated  liy  Brnns, 
of  Tiibingen.  If  the 
ethereal  solution  is 
used,  tbe  iodoform  will 
become  diffused  over 
the  entire  inner  sur- 
face of  the  abscess- 
cavity;  but,  if  a  non-evaporating  medium  for  the  mixture  is  used,  this 
must  be  done  by  gently  kneading  and  rubbing  the  parts  over  the 
aliscesa  after  tbe  caniila  is  withdrawn.  The  injection  containing  tlie 
iodoform  is,  of  course,  intended  to  remain  in  tbe  cavity.  The  puncture 
in  the  skin  is  closed  witli  collodium,  and  tbe  walls  of  tbe  abscess  are 
kept  in  contact  by  compress  and  bandage.  Absolute  rest  is  to  be 
enforced  for  some  time  by  splints  or  confinement  in  bed,  according  to  tbe 
location  of  the  abscess.  The  operation  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  or  as  soon  as  the  abscess-c"' '      ''"«  Dartially  refilled.    Tbe  trpnt. 
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lueut  of  tubercular  abscesses  by  subcutaneous  evacuation,  with  subse- 
quent iodoformization,  should  1>e  adopted  and  rei>e:ite<l,  from  time  to 
time,  in  all  cases  where  the  primarv  lesion  is  inaccessible  to  radical  surg- 
ical treatment,  and  may  yield  good  results  in  cases  which  heretofore  hud 
l>een  subjected  to  heroic  surgical  treatment  from  the  beginning.  It  may 
also  prove  useful  as  a  prefmratory  treatment  in  cases  which  subsequently 
require  o|>erative  treatment.  If  the  ioilofurm  prove  beneficial,  seldom 
more  tlian  three  injections  are  necessary ;  tlie  most  reliable  sign  of  its 
curative  effect  is  increased  viscidity  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess  at 
each  successive  tapping.  Iodoform  has  no  curative  influence  in  tuber- 
cular affections  complicate<l  by  mixed  infection  with  pus-microbes. 

(b)  Incision  and  Removal  of  Primary  Focus. — In  all  cases  where  the 
iodoform  treatment  is  inapplicable  or  has  failed,  and  where,  from  the  ana- 
tomical location  of  the  primary  lesion,  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  tul>er- 
cular  product  by  oi)ei*ative  interference,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  other 
tubercular  affections,  a  radical  operation  is  absolutely-  indicated.  In  such 
cases  the  abscess-cavity  is  laid  freely  o[Hin  in  a  direction  which  will  secure 
most  ready  access  to  its  interior  with  least  injury  to  surrounding  parts. 
After  the  abscess  has  been  opened  its  contents  are  washed  awa}'  b}'  irrigat- 
ing with  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  after  which  the  granulations  lining 
the  cavity  are  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon  and  the  primary  lesion  is 
removed  in  a  similar  manner.  In  dealing  with  such  cavities  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  forget  that  the  granulations  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  and,  if 
they  are  not  thoroughly  removed,  the  principal  object  of  the  operation 
— removal  of  the  primary  cause — has  not  been  accomplished,  and  a 
return  of  the  disease  is  to  be  expected.  If  the  abscess  communicate 
with  a  primary  focus  in  a  bone,  it  is  advisable  to  resort  to  ignipuncture 
of  the  bone  after  the  cavity  has  been  cleared  of  the  gninnlations  with 
tlie  sharp  spoon.  The  wound  is  then  iodoformized  and  closed  in 
the  usual  manner,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  at  the  most  dependent 
point  for  drainage.  The  scraped  surfaces  are  now  in  the  same  conditions 
for  primary  union  as  a  recent  aseptic  woinid,  and,  if  kept  in  accurate 
apposition  b}'  the  antiseptic  dressing,  which  answers  at  the  same  time 
the  purpose  of  a  compress,  primary  union  throughout  is  frequently  ob- 
tained. Abscesses  which  have  opened  spontaneously,  or  during  the 
treatment  of  which  infection  has  occurred,  must  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  as  acute  abscesses.  As  far  as  can  be  done,  the  suppurating 
granulations  should  be  removed  with  the  sharp  spoon  and  efficient 
tubular  drainage  established,  and  by  frequent  antiseptic  irrigations  an 
attempt  is  made  to  prevent  se})tic  infection.  Landerer  has  recently  called 
attention  to  the  value  of  balsam  of  Peru  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular 
affections.  He  claims  that  this  drug  acts  beneficially  by  stinndating  the 
tissues  to  renewed  activity,  thus  neutralizing,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree, 
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the  pathogenic  fffect  of  the  liacilli.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  has  need  this 
veruedy  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  Ireatmeut  of  tuherciihir  joints, 
and  hie  results  have  certaiuly  been  extremely  siit is rikolor3'.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  open,  siipiiiiitititig,  tubercular  eavities,  the  balsam  of  Peru  should 
be  tried  as  a  local  application.  As  a  Quid  for  iirigatiou  under  the  same 
ciiTiuiistiinces  nothing  can  surpass  the  ertlcac-y  of  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine  uv  a  !-[>er-cent.  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine. 
(o)  General  Treatmenl. — Patients  suffering  from  suppurating  tuber- 
cuhir  cavities  require  nutritious  food,  ale,  porter,  or  some  of  the  substantial 
wines ;  out-tloor  air  will  often  prove  the  best  tonic.  Cliunge  of  residence 
to  the  sen-shore  or  some  mountain  resort  has  often  been  known  to  ellect 
a  cure  when  recovery  was  despaired  of  as  long  as  the  patients  lived  in 
localities  less  favorably  located.  In  the  way  of  medication  the  treatment 
must  be  purely  symptomatic.  Tlie  prolonged  use  of  5-(lrop  doses  of 
guaiacol  bus  a  decidedly  benelicial  effect  in  the  treatment  of  all  fonns 
of  tubet'culouis.  Appetite  is  restored  by  the  use  of  bitter  tonics; 
aniemia  is  treated  by  the  administration  of  some  mild  preparation  of 
iron,  as  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  albu- 
minate of  iron,  or  citrate  of  iron.  If  codliver-oil  is  given  it  should  be 
administered  pure,  and  not  in  emulsion,  and  never  upon  an  empty 
stomach.  The  pale  Norwegian  oil  is  the  best.  The  beat  time  to  give 
the  oil,  without  disturbing  the  digestion,  is  an  hour  or  an-hour  and  ft 
half  after  each  meal,  in  doses  of  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  digestion  and  the  age  oftlie  patient, 

TCBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  EAB. 
Tliat  an  ordinary  otitis  media  with  perforation  of  the  tympanum 
may  occasionally  be  transformed  into  a  tubercular  lesion  by  the  entrance 
of  tubercle  hncilU  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  number  of  cases  of  primary 
tnlwreulosis  of  the  mhldie  ear  have  been  reportetl  and  several  cases  have 
come  under  the  personal  olwerv.ation  of  the  writer.  Hiibermann  has 
recently  investigated  this  subject  by  examining,  post-mortem,  18  tuber- 
cular subjects,  in  whom  either  otorHioea  or  deafness,  without  active  dia- 
eliarge,  had  been  observed  during  life,  and  in  9  of  these  he  could  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  tut)ercular  lesions  in  the  auditory  canal.  In  I 
case  he  found,  in  the  left  auditory  apparatus,  tuberculosis  of  the  entire 
middle  ear  where  the  tympanum  was  intact.  In  another  tubercidar 
subject,  a  man  38  years  of  agi-,  in  whom  tuberculosis  of  the  ear  was 
observed  a  year  and  a  half  before  death,  the  post-mortem  revealed  exten- 
sive tuberculosis  of  the  cochlea,  in  the  internal  auditory  canal,  and  in 
the  superior  semicircular  canal,  while  the  other  semicircular  canals  and 
the  vestibule  were  destroyed  by  caries.  Infection  with  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis  of  granulations  in  the  middle  ear  through  a  perforation  in 
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tbe  tympHnuin  can  occur  in  persons  otherwise  in  perfect  health.  The 
diac^osis  in  such  cases  can  be  readily  made  b}'  removing  fragments  of 
granulation  tissue  for  microscopic  examination.  If  they  are  found  to 
contain  tubercle  bacilli  a  positive  diagnosis  has  been  made,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  a  radical  operation.  The  removal  of  the 
infected  granulations  with  a  sharp  spoon,  followed  by  irrigation  with  a 
warm  3-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid  and  iodoformization  of  the  cavity^ 
are  tlie  measures  to  be  employed  in  removing  the  infected  focus  and  in 
preventing  extension  of  the  disease  into  other  parts  of  the  ear,  the 
mastoid  cells,  or  the  meninges  of  the  bniin. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE   IRIS. 

Inoculations  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with  tubercular 
material  have  shown  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  iris  to  tubercular 
infection.  That  this  structure  should  occasionally  become  the  seat  of 
primar}'  infection  is  evident  from  a  case  reported  by  Griffith.  The 
patient  was  a  female  child  7  months  old.  The  eye  had  l)een  affected  for 
one  month ;  there  was  an  enlarged  gland  in  the  neck  on  the  same  side^ 
but  there  were  no  other  physical  signs  of  tubercle;  no  history  of 
heredity.  A  yellowish  nodule  grew  from  the  periphery  of  the  iris  of  the 
right  eye,  and  numerous  millet-seed-like  bodies  from  its  surface;  the 
pupil  was  closed,  but  there  was  no  acute  intlamniation.  The  local  disease 
increased  rapidly  in  extent.  The  eye  was  enucleated  after  three  weeks' 
treatment.     The  disease  was  found  to  be  confined  to  the  iris  and  ciliary 
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body.  Under  the  microscope  the  new  i^rowth  showed  the  char.ncteristic 
structure  of  tubercle.  In  32  recorded  cases,  in  which  microscopic  and 
bacteriolojiical  tests  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  tubercular  nature  of  the 
disease,  only  1  eye  was  affected  in  29.  The  average  age  of  the  patients 
was  12  years;  youngest  4  months,  oldest  51  years.  In  10  cases  bacilli 
were  searched  for,  but  only  found  in  4;  in  1  of  the  remaining  6  cases, 
however,  the  inoculation  test  was  successful.  A  number  of  patients 
recovered  completely  and  permanently  after  enucleation. 

If  the  tubercle  is  located  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  a  diasr- 
nosis  can  usually  be  made  without  much  dlfTiculty  at  an  early  stage,  as 
the  inflannnatory  product  can  be  seen  and  carefnll}*  examined  through 
the  transparent  cornea.  If  some  doubt  exist  at  first  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  sweUlno:,  this  is  soon  set  aside  by  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The 
primary  nodule  soon  becomes  surrounded  and  covered  by  an  eruption 
of  miliary  tul)ercles.  The  disease  here,  as  elsewhere,  shows  its  charac- 
teristic clinical  feature, — j)roirressive  extension,  affecting  all  the  struct- 
ures contiguous  to  or  continuous  with  the  part  primarily  affected, 
irrespective  of  their  anatomical  structure.     Glandular  infection  on  the 
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same  side  is  an  early  and  quite  constnnt  occurrence.  Even  if  tUe  diaeitse 
is  correctly  diagnosticated  at  an  early  stage,  complete  removal  by  iridec- 
tomy is  impossible,  as  parts  of  tlie  iris  wliicli  present  a  perfectly  normal 
appearance  may  already  be  infected  and  lead  to  an  almost  certnin  recur- 
rence of  the  disease.  Enucleation  of  tlie  affected  eye  is  only  Justifiable 
if  the  disease  affect  only  one  eye,  and  if  the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself 
tbat  the  patient  is  not  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  tuberculosis  in 
other  organs  innccessible  to  auecesaful  surgical  treatment. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF   THE    SKIN. 

All  forms  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  are  the  result  of  direct 
inoculation  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Considering  the  frequency  with  wliich 
abrasions  occur  in  the  exposed  portion  of  the  skin,  and  the  innumerable 
sources  of  infection  with  the  virus  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
tbat  primary  tubercular  lesions  of  the  skin  are  not  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  Baumgarten  Irelieves  that  this  is  due  to  the  slow  growth  of 
the  bacillus  and  the  dense  structure  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  skin, — 
conditions  which  enable  the  superGcial  wound  to  heal  before  the  tubercle 
bacilli  have  penetrated  the  tissues  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Considerable 
confusion  exists  at  the  present  time  iu  reference  to  the  nomenclature  of 
primary  tubercular  affections  of  the  skin.  Wo  find  descriptions  of  what 
is  called  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,/u6erci(/osi8  verrucosa  ctilig,  and  lupus, 
all  of  which  affections  have  been  proved  to  be  tubercular  in  their  origin 
and  manifesting  the  same  cliniciil  tendencies.  II  im  time  thai  these  im/ma- 
leria}  and  unimportant  dinlinclions  should  be  set  aside,  and  these  different 
affections  should  be  included  under  one  head,  as  primary  liiber-culosis  of 
the  akin,  since  all  of  them  present  the  same  histological  structure,  and  all 
are  caused  by  direct  inoculation  ivith  tubercle  bacilli. 

Kiehl  and  Pultauf  have  descnbed  au  alfecliun  of  the  skin,  under  the 
name  o(  tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis,  iu  which  the  bacillus  of  luberculoais 
is  constantly  found,  and  which  tbey  attributed  to  local  infection,  because 
all  of  the  patients  they  examined  were  persona  handling  uuimal  producta. 
Riehl  has  also  shown  the  tubercular  luilure  of  papillomatous  affections 
occurring  upon  the  bands  of  pathological  anatomists  hy  finding  the 
bacillus  in  the  tissues. 

Anatomical  and  Ciinioal  Prooft  of  the  Tubercular  Nature  of  Lupus. 
— Lupus  vulgaris,  and  probably  tlie  other  varieties  of  this  affectiou  of 
the  akin,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  cases  of  cutaneous  inoculation- 
tuberculosis.  It  is  well  known  that  lupus  occurs  most  frequently  in 
parts  of  the  body  most  exposed  to  injury  and  infection;  that  is,  in  the 
skin  not  protectee!  liy  the  hair  or  clothing.  Lupus  attacks  most  fre- 
quently the  nose,  face,  eyelids,  ears,  and  hands,  localities  where  abrasions 
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occur  most  frequently,  and  parts  upon  which  floating  microbes  are  too 
liable  to  become  deposited,  and  where  direct  inoculation  with  soiled 
hands,  handkerchiefs,  and  towels  is  most  likely  to  occur.  I  shall  quote 
from  a  number  of  reliable  authorities  at  sufficient  length  to  prove  that 
lupus  and  tuberculosis  are  identical  affections.  From  a  clinical  stand- 
point Hebra  brought  the  different  varieties  of  lupus  under  one  common 
head.  He  separate<1  it  entirely  from  syphilis,  but  otherwise  did  little 
to  fix  its  pathological  significance.  He  adopted  the  classification  of 
Fuchs  and  the  older  French  and  English  authors,  who  taught  that  it  was 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  scrofula,  and  that  anatomically  it  was 
composed  of  granulation  tissue. 

Yirchow  classified  it  with  the  granulomata,  but  denied  its  identity 
with  scrofula.  Rindfleisch  described  it  as  a  proliferation  of  epithelial 
cells, — as  a  sort  of  phthisis  cutanea.  Hueter,  who,  in  his  pathological 
views,  was  generally  far  ahead  of  his  time,  affirmed  that  it  was  a  form  of 
fungous  inflammation,  the  specific  cause  of  which,  when  introduced  into 
the  organism,  produced  miliary  tuberculosis.  Volkmann  included  it  among 
the  affections  which  anatomically  are  represented  by  granulation  tissue. 
Fried  lander  was  the  first  to  take  a  positive  stand  in  asserting  that  lupus 
is  a  tubercular  affection  of  the  skin,  and  showed  its  histological  identity 
with  other  recognized  forms  of  local  tuberculosis.  He  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  miliary  tubercles  in  it.  The  absence  of  caseation  in  lupus, 
which  was  regarded  by  some  authors,  among  tliem  Baumgarten,  as  an 
evidence  of  its  nou-tubercuhir  cli.aracter,  has  been  explained  In^  Schiiller 
as  being  due  to  the  soil  present  in  and  around  the  nodules.  He  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cohnheim  and  Thoma  have  seen  caseous 
foci  in  lupus,  and  consequently  asserts  that  the  absence  of  caseation  is 
no  proof  of  the  non-tubercular  nature  of  lupus. 

Neisser  accepts  fully  and  pleads  strongly  in  favor  of  the  tubercular 
nature  of  lupus.  Rassdnitz  collected  209  cases  of  lupus,  and  found  that 
in  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  it  was  associated  with  other  evidences 
of  tuberculosis.  He  placed,  also,  great  importance  on  the  observations 
that  lupus  is  prone  to  develop  in  the  scar  left  after  healing  of  a  localized 
tuberculosis  in  l3^mpliatic  glands,  and  that  lupus  is  often  observed 
upon  the  nose  or  eyelids  in  cases  of  chronic  nasal  or  conjunctival  ca- 
tarrh. In  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  his  cases  lupus  could  be  traced  to  heredi- 
tary predisposition.  Denime  observed  miliary  tuberculosis  in  2  of  his 
cases  after  scrai)ing  lupus.  Pontoppindau  asserted  that,  in  his  expe- 
rience, in  50  to  75  per  cent.,  patients  suffering  from  lupus  manifested  ad- 
ditional evidences  of  tuberculosis.  Quinquaud  saw  in  3  cases  of  lupus 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  a})pear  as  a  final  cause  of  death.  Of  38  eases 
that  came  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  Bessnier,  8  of  them  suffered 
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from  jxilmonnry  plitliiHifi.  Of  2  pntients  tvcatcd  by  Aiibeit,  1  iHcd  of 
acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  tlie  otiier  of  tuberculftr  iileuritis  after 
scarification. 

Renoward  was  able  to  ascertaiu  tbe  existence  of  pulmonary  plitbisis 
in  60  [>er  cent,  of  his  cases  of  lupus.  Block  met  with  tulrerculosis  iu 
other  organs,  before  or  after  the  development  of  lupus,  in  IH  out  of 
144  cases.  Bender  examined  3T4  cases  of  lupus.  In  150  of  these  nn 
accunte  history  could  not  be  obtained.  In  99  of  the  latter  number 
symptoms  of  other  antecedent  or  co-esisting  tulwvculons  lesions  existed. 
In  IT  of  the  cases  tuberculosis  in  an  etiolo<rical  or  clinical  aspect  was 
present.  Leloir  observed  several  cases  in  wliicli,  after  years,  a  lupus  of 
the  face  gave  rise  to  a  pseud o-erysipelato us  swelling  of  the  face,  which 
disappeared  after  a  time,  to  be  followed  by  swelling  of  the  submaxillary 
lymphatic  glands,  which  remained  stationary.  Soon  after  the  affection 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  had  apijeared.  febrile  disturhauces,  gastric  symii- 
toms,  and  evidences  of  pidmouary  infiltration  followed.  In  all  of  these 
cases  Leloir  believes  that  the  virus  of  tuberculosis  had  left  the  primary 
location,  and  had  migrated  through  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  into 
the  lungs.  In  10  out  of  his  17  cases  the  tubercular  nature  of  lupus  was 
clinically  manifest.  Sachs  ascertained  that,  of  105  cases  of  lupus  which 
hecolleoted,  in  96  per  cent,  the  patients  biul  co-existing  tuberculoais  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  or  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  tuberculosis 
could  be  shown  to  exist. 

Experimental  and  Baoferiological  Evidences  of  the  Tubercular  Nature 
of  Lupus.— If  the  clinical  aud  nuntomical  proofs  which  have  been 
advanced  to  establish  the  tubercular  nature  of  lupns  point  unequivociilly 
in  that  direction,  the  crucial  test  is  furnished  by  the  inoculation  experi- 
ments and  bacteriological  investigations  that  have  been  made  with  ihu 
same  object  in  view.  Koch,iu  his  paper  on  the  etiology  of  tuborcuhisis, 
states  that  he  produced  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  IVnui 
a  case  of  lupns  which  resembled  in  every  respect  the  cultures  obtiuned 
from  recognized  tuberculosis,  and  with  the  fifteenth  generation  from  this 
source,  one  year  after  the  first  cultivation,  he  inoculated  5  guinea-pigs 
by  subcutaneous  injection  and  produced  typical  tuberculosis  in  all  of 
them.  Doutrelepout  found  in  T  cases  of  lupus  the  bacillus  tuberculosis 
invariably  present,  iu  greater  or  less  number,  either  within  the  cells  or 
dispersed  in  small  groups  between  them.  He  never  found  them  in  the 
interior  of  giant-cells,  but  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  a  second 
communication  the  same  author  reports  18  additional  cases  of  lupus,  in 
each  of  which  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  could  h<3  demonstrated  in  the 
tissues.  Dcmme  detected  the  ImcilluB  in  6  cases  of  lupus.  PPciirer 
found  it  in  a  case  of  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva.     Schuclmrdt  and  Krause 
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discovered  the  bacillus  in  3  cases  of  lupus  affecting,  respective!}',  the 
face,  ears,  and  leg.  In  examinations  made  of  11  cases  of  lupus  by  Cornil 
and  Leloir,  and  4  by  Koch,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  showing  the 
identity  of  lupus  and  tuberculosis,  the  bacillus  was  found  in  every 
instance.  In  the  artificial  tuberculosis  of  animals,  produced  by  implanta- 
tion of  lupus-tissue,  the  specific  microbe  was  shown  to  exist  b}'  Pagen- 
steelier,  Pfeiffer,  Koch,  and  Doutrelei>ont.  To  prove  that  lupus  and 
tuberculosis  are  identical,  it  liecame  necessary'  to  furnish  the  necessary 
experimental  proof,  and  to  show  the  uniform  presence  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  lupus-tissue,  all  of  which  has  l)een  done  with  almost 
infallible  positive  results.  The  inoculation  experiments  with  lupus- 
tissue  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  from  them  it  can  be  learned 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  followed  by  positive  results;  that 
is  to  say,  implantation  of  lupus-tissue  into  subcutaneous  tissue  or  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  in  animals  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  gave  rise  to 
local  tuberculosis  at  the  point  of  implantation  and  to  dissemination  of 
the  process  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  in  man.  A  diffuse 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  occurring  as  a  sort  of 
secondary  localization  in  patients  suffering  from  advanced  tuberculosis, 
has  been  recently  described  by  Pantlen,  Bizzozero,  Baumgarten,  Chiari, 
Hall,  Jauisch,  Riehl,  Yidal,  and  Finger.  As  such  cases  occur  in  consc 
quence  of  auto-infection  in  pei^sons  debilitated  by  the  ravages  of  the 
primary  disease  in  the  lungs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  skin  affection 
should  extend  more  rapidly  than  in  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
skin. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — As  every  case  of  tul^erculosis  of 
the  skill  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  without 
through  some  infection-atrium,  the  priinar}-  pathological  changes  occur 
at  the  point  of  inoculation.  As  soon  as  the  bacilli  reach  the  vascular 
layers  of  the  skin,  a  nodule  forms  which  contains  the  histological  ele- 
ments described  in  the  section  on  the  Histolog}*  of  Tubercle.  By  the 
formation  of  new  nodules,  a  more  diffuse  cellular  infilti'ation  of  the 
tissue  between  them,  the  lesion  tends  to  spread,  and,  b}*  confluence  of  the 
infiltrated  portions,  a  dense  and  more  or  less  extensive  area  of  nodular 
infiltration  maybe  formed.  If  the  continuity  of  the  epidermic  layer  of 
the  skin  has  been  restored  after  infection  has  occurred,  and  the  cell  pro- 
liferation has  been  abundant,  the  swelling  may  resemble  a  papillomatous 
growth,  and,  on  account  of  the  increased  vascular  supply,  an  excessive 
production  and  exfoliation  of  epidermis  over  the  infiltrated  area  occur. 
These  are  the  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis  which  have  been  described 
as  tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis.  The  nodules  undergo  disintegration 
near  the  centre,  and  the  epidermis  at  a  corresponding  point  becomes 
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mid  detached,  letiviiig  al  [li'st  a  minute  deTei't,  wliich  Becretee 
a  serous  fluid. 

As  sotiu  lis  the  underlying  grHnulntion  tissue  hns  been  exposed 
to  infeetiuii  from  witliuiit,  infection  witii  piis-microliea  occurs,  and 
the  destruction  of  tissue  is  hastened  by  the  euppiiiiitive  inQammation 
wliiuh  follows,  as  tlte  grnniilfitioii  cells  are  rapidly  destrojiid  by  the 
pua-miurobes  and  their  toxins,  and  are  elimiiiated  ns  pus-corpuscles. 
Ulcenitioii  now  takes  the  place  of  the  papillomiitous  growths,  nnd  the 
defect  increases  in  size  as  rapidly  ns  granulation  tissue  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  bucillus  tnlierculosis.  New  uoilulcs  are  produced  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nlcM-,  which  are  again  dissolved  by  retrn- 
grnde  tissue  metamorphosis  of  its  cellular  constituents  anil  purulent 
liquefaction.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  lind,atsome  i)lnceB,ctfiirts  at  repair, 
and  even  iMrtial  cicatriznlion  and  epidermization  ;  but  the  disease  pursues 
its  relentless  course  in  other  directions,  and,  after  what  apiiears  ns  healthy 
new  tissue,  becomes  again  infected  nnd  tbe  process  of  destruction  is 
repeated.  In  some  forms  of  tnlwreulosis  of  the  skin  the  infection 
remains  superficial,  and  only  the  more  superficial  portions  of  the  skin 
undergo  pathological  clinnges  characteristic  of  tnlierculosis;  while  in 
other  cases  the  process  extends  deeper  and  deejier,  until  muscles, 
fttscin,  and  bone  are  destroyed  by  the  disease,  in  tiie  innnncr  of  its  exten- 
sion from  tissue  to  tissue  resembling  the  clinical  behavior  of  malignant 
tumors.  In  this  manner  the  whole  nose,  eyelids,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  face  are  frequently  destroyed  before  the  patient  is  relieved  from 
his  sufl'erings  by  a  mei-ciful  death.  Microscopical  exnniinntion  shows 
tbe  lesions  to  consist  in  tbe  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  in  which 
tliG  typical  structure  and  histological  elements  of  tubercle  can  be  readily 
recognized.  Caseation  is  seldom  found,  probably  on  account  of  the 
location  of  the  tubercular  product  bo  near  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
also  because  the  granulation  tissue  soon  becomes  the  seat  of  a  secondary 
infection  with  microbes  which  prevent  caseation.  Inmost  cascsawei!- 
marked  rcticidnm  is  present  between  the  new  cells,  and  these  are  often 
grouped  iu  niaBses  around  the  blood-vessels. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosia.— Tnlwrculosis  of  the  skin  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  midiiie-aged  persona,  but  no  age  is  exempt  from  it, 
as  I  have  seen  it  in  children  6  years  of  age  and  in  iiersons  far  advanced 
in  years.  It  attacks  most  frequently  tbe  nose,  eyelids,  checks,  ears,  and 
bands,  but  it  may  also  develop  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  trunk. 


B  commences  in  the  fori 
not  painful  nor  tender  on  pressure, 
foci  spring  up,  and  by  confluence  n 
aize.     To  the  touch  these  nodules  ii 


small,  red,  vascular  nodule; 
lu  the  vicinity  of  this  nodule  new 
ay  form  a  swelling  of  considerable 
ipart  rather  a  sensation  of  elasticity 
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than  hardness,  and  if  the  swelling  is  large  in  size  an  obscure  sense  of 
fluctuation  may  be  felt.  Before  ulceration  takes  place  the  surface  of  the 
nodules  is  covered  by  a  thickened  epidermis,  which  can  be  scraped  off  in 
white  scales.  If  no  ulceration  take  place  (lupus  non-exedens),  the 
nodules  may  remain  stationary  in  size  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  or 
undergo  a  spontaneous  cure  by  cicatrization,  during  which  the  epithelioid 
cells  are  converted  into  connective  tissue.  Ulceration  begins  over  the 
centre  of  the  nodule,  at  a  point  where  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is 
most  impaired  by  pressure,  and  extends  from  here  toward  the  margins 
of  the  nodule,  attacking  the  new  nodules  almost  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed  (lupus  exedens).  Cicatrization  and  ulceration  are  often  seen 
side  by  side.  Ulceration  is  hastened  by  the  secondary  infection  with 
pus-microbes,  which  invade  the  granulation  tissue  in  the  margins  of  the 
ulcer,  occupying  the  tubercular  zone.  Repair  by  cicatrization  and  epi- 
dermization  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  infection  remains  superficial, 
but  is  usually  entirely  absent  as  soon  as  the  tubercular  process  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  skin.  The  differential  diagnosis  as  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  tertiary  s^'philis,  and  epithelioma  is  generally 
very  difficult,  and  sometimes  almost  impossible.  There  is  very  little 
diff*erence  between  the  histological  structure  of  a  tubercle-nodule  and  a 
gumma,  and  the  most  experienced  microscopist  is  liable  to  make  a  mis- 
take if  called  upon  to  make  a  diagnosis  exclusively  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  making  a 
dittVrential  diagnosis  between  tuberculosis  and  8y})hilis.  If  the  patient 
is  positive  that  he  never  contracted  syphilis,  it  is  still  possible  that  the 
lesion  may  be  syphilitic,  as  the  <lisease  may  have  been  inherited  ;  if  lie 
give  a  history  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  the  affection  may  still 
be  tubercMilar ;  but  a  straight  history  of  tuberculosis  or  syphilis  will  go 
far  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  local  affection.  If  any  doubt  remain 
this  can  be  cleared  up  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and,  if  this  fail  in 
the  course  of  five  weeks,  either  by  the  effect  produced  b}^  antisyphilitic 
treatment  or  the  result  of  inoculation  experiments  made  by  implantation 
of  fras»;nients  from  the  inflammatory  product  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  in  guinea-pigs.  The  microscopic  examination  of  fragments  of 
tissue  removed  for  this  purpose  must  have  in  view  the  detection  of  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  which  is  constantly  present  in  tubercular  tissue. 
The  specimen  must  be  prepared  by  double  staining  according  to  Ehrlich's 
method,  and  if  the  affection  is  tubercular,  the  bacillus  can  be  found  by 
making  a  patient  search  for  it;  if  it  is  syi)hilitic,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
absent.  The  bacilli,  however,  ma}-  be  so  few  that  even  a  careful  search 
of  stained  specimens  may  result  negatively,  and  in  such  a  case  a  positive 
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diagnosis  can  often  be  mnde  by  obaerring  tlie  effects  of  a  Ihorongh  Hiiti- 
syphilitic  trentnient.  For  an  wlult,  ^^  grain  of  corrosive  siiljlimale  witli 
15  graine  of  {lotasnic  iodide,  dissolveil  indlfilillcd  water,  in  given  four  timei^ 
a  day, — after  encli  meal  and  at  bed-time.  If  the  lenion  is  sypLilitic,  a  de- 
cided improvement  will  be  olmerved  in  tlie  course  of  two  or  tlii-ee  weeks  ; 
if  tubercular,  this  treatment  will  make  no  decided  impreseion  on  tbe  local 
lesion.  Tbe  most  reliable  diagnostic  tcsl,  in  diflcvenliating  between 
tulxirculosis  of  tbe  skin  and  a  sypliilitic  lesion  consists  in  removing, 
under  antiseptic  precautions,  a  fragment  of  granulation  tissue  tijc  size 
of  a  sninil  pea,  and  implanting  tbe  same  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
a  guinea-pig. 

Tavel  bas  been  studying,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  diagnostic 
value  of  implantations  of  tulterculnr  material  in  animals,  mainly  guinea- 
pigs.  He  found  tliat  fragments  of  granulation  tissue,  takeu  from  a 
tubercular  product  and  implanted  into  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  in  tbe  inguinal  region  in  guinea-pigs,  invariably  produces  in  tbis 
animal  local,  and  Ktter  general,  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  death  in  from 
live  to  six  weeks.  The  course  of  the  disease  thus  artificially  produced 
is  typical ;  at  tbe  point  of  inoculation  a  hard  nodule  appears  lirst,  tbe 
result  uf  traumatic  response  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  around  the  graft. 
Next,  a  lympbatic  gland  becomes  enlarged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  inoculation  and  in  the  direction  of  tbe  lymphatic  stream.  Often  all 
of  tbe  inguinal  glands  are  infected  successively.  At  a  later  stage  the 
axillary  glands  become  affected.  At  tbe  necropsy  it  was  always  observed 
that,  of  the  internal  organs,  the  spleen  becomes  affected  first,  then  the 
liver  and  lungs,  but  before  death  is  proilueed  almost  every  organ  is  tbe 
seat  of  miliary  nodules.  When  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tuber- 
culosis and  syphilis  cannot  be  made  from  a  clinical  study  of  the  case  or 
by  tbe  use  of  the  microscope,  inoculation  experiments  will  always  furnish 
the  desired  information  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  If  the  lesion  is 
tuliercular,  tbe  infected  guinea-pig  contracts  the  disease,  and  dies  in 
from  five  to  six  weeks;  if  it  is  syphilitic,  the  implantation  will  prove 
harmless  and  tbe  animal  remains  well.  The  diflerential  diagnosis  be- 
tween tulierculosis  of  the  akin  and  epithelioma  must  Iw  Iwsed  on  the 
primary  location  of  the  pathological  product  and  tbe  character  of  the 
infiltration.  Tuberculosis  commences  in  the  vascular  portion  of  tbe 
skin;  hence,  the  primary  nodule  is  sub-epidermal;  while  epithelioma 
starts  in  the  non-vascular  epidermis  and  infiltrates  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  skin  later.  The  tuliercular  no<lnle  is  not  hard,  but  somewhat  elastic, 
to  the  touch.  The  carcinomatous  infiltration  feels  almost  as  hni-d  as 
cartilage,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  epithelial  layer  of  tbe  skin  froui  the 
besjinning.     A  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  skin  is  covered  with  flabby  granu- 
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lations,  and  its  margins,  although  infiltrated,  do  not  feel  as  firm  as  the 
borders  of  an  ulcerating  epithelioma.  Under  the  microscope  tlie  tubercle- 
nodule  shows  granulation  cells  in  the  meshes  of  a  delicate  reticulum, 
while  in  a  section  of  an  epithelioma  a  well-marked  alveohited  reticulum 
can  be  seen,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  embryonal  epithelial 
cells  arranged  in  concentric  layers.  Another  microscopic  criterion  is 
the  absence  of  blood-vessels  in  tubercle-nodules,  while  carcinoma  is  a 
vascular  structure. 

Prognosis. — Primary  local  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  may  lead  to 
glandular  infection,  and,  after  the  last  lymphatic  filter  has  been  passed, 
to  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  tubercular  product  in  exceptional 
cases  becomes  the  starting-point  of  carcinoma.  The  local  extension  of 
the  tubercular  process  is  subject  to  many  variations.  In  some  instances 
the  process  commences  during  early  life,  and  remains  stationary  for 
twent}^  or  more  years,  when  it  suddenly  commences  to  extend  very  rap- 
idly, destroying  all  of  the  tissues  which  come  in  its  way,  irrespective  of 
their  anatomical  structure.  Tuberculosis  of  the  face,  manifesting  such  a 
tendency  to  rapid  extension,  may  in  a  few  months  destroy  nearl}'  all  of 
the  soft  tissues  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  superficial  bones,  so 
that  the  head  looks  more  like  a  skull  than  the  head  of  a  living  being.  In 
other  instances  the  ulceration  keeps  extending,  while  at  other  points  the 
healing  process  is  progressing  with  equal  speed.  In  such  cases  the 
massive  scars  are  often  productive  of  the  most  hideous  deformities. 
Recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  scar-tissue  is  of  connnon  occurrence. 
The  prognosis,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  favorable  so  long  as  the 
disease  remains  local  and  does  not  progress  rapidly ;  while  life  is  threat- 
ened as  soon  as  regional  infection  through  the  lymphatic  glands  takes 
place,  or  when  ulceration  extends  rapidly  without  any  tendency  to  repair 
by  cicatrization  and  epidermization.  Tuberculosis  of  the  skin  without 
ulceration  is  a  more  benign  form  of  the  disease  thnn  when  ulceration  has 
occurred,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  destructive  process  is  hastened  b^- 
secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes. 

Treatment. — About  the  only  medicine  that  deserves  any  confidence 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  is  a?'seni(\  This  druir  can  be 
given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  in  doses  of  fron^  3  to  10  drops 
after  each  meal,  well  diluted  with  water.  It  is  best  to  commence  with 
the  smallest  dose  and  add  1  drop  every  week  until  the  physiological 
effect  is  produced,  wiien  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  not  suspended,  but 
the  dose  is  diminished.  To  be  of  any  use,  the  medicine  has  to  be  con- 
tinued for  weeks  and  months.  If  the  patient  is  anaemic,  it  is  combined 
with  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and,  if  the  patient's  api)etite  is  poor, 
with  one  or  more  of  the  bitter  tonics.     If  the  patient  is  emaciated,  pure 
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cociliver-oil  fan  be  given  witli  gooi!  results  au  hour  and  n  half  after  meals, 
in  doses  whiili  will  betolenited  by  tlie  stomucU.  IC  digestion  is  iuiimircd 
tliis  drug  flhould  \>e  wilhlield.  A  n ell-selected,  nutritious  diet  is  iudit-ated 
in  all  audi  cases,  with  plenty  of  out-door  exercise.  Salt-water  bntlis  invigo- 
rate the  periphei-al  circulation,  and  consequently  favor  the  liinitntion  of 
the  disease  and  the  proeess  of  repair.  The  surgical  ti'eatment  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  skin  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  opera- 
tion for  tlic  removal  of  uialigunnt  tumors.  The  use  of  caustics  oPten 
does  more  harm  than  good.  The  great  oly'ect  of  the  local  IreatvieiU  is  to 
remove  every  particle  of  the  infected  linnties,  for  if  this  in  not  done  a  re- 
currence in  almost  sure  to  take  place.  If  the  patient  object  to  a  nidical 
operation,  and  the  tubercular  process  has  gone  on  to  ulceration,  all  irri- 
tating applications  should  lie  avoided  nod  the  nicer  protected  by  a  piece 
of  lint  spread  with  empl.  hydi-argyri  or  unguent,  hydrargyri  oxyd.  albi. 
Balsam  of  Peru  can  also  be  used  with  benefit  as  a  local  application,  If  a 
i-adica!  operation  is  decided  upon,  this  should  be  done  preferably  by  ex- 
cision. Excision  should  be  practiced  exclusively  in  cases  where  the 
extent  of  the  disease  is  limited.  The  incision  should  be  made  some 
distance  from  the  visible  margins  of  the  iiifiltmtiou,  iu  order  to  include 
tissues  which,  although  presenting  macroscupicatly  a  healthy  appearance, 
may  Rlreiidy  lie  infected  with  bncilli,  conve3'ed  there  by  migrnting  leu- 
cocytes. The  greatest  care  must  be  exei-cised  in  removing  the  deei>er 
portions  of  the  inflammatory  product,  as  this  may  send  down  projections 
at  ililTereut  points  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  with  the  principal 
mass. 

Thiersch's  method  of  restoring  the  excised  skin  places  the  surgeon  in 
a  position  where  he  can  excise  an  extensive  area  of  integument,  and  yet 
obtain  primary  healing  of  the  woimd  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  skin 
under  a  single  dressing.  1  have,  on  several  occasions,  i-eraoved  tuber- 
cular foci  fi-oni  the  face  and  temporal  region  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and,  by  covering  the  defect  at  once  with  large  skin-grafts,  saw  the 
whole  healing  process  completed  in  two  weeks,  with  almost  perfect 
restoration  of  the  lost  tissues.  In  cases  where  the  <lisease  is  too  exten- 
sive for  excision,  removal  of  the  infecteii  grauuhitious  is  attempted  by 
the  vigorous  use  of  Volkmann's  sharp  spoon.  Skin-grafting  cnu  be  done 
after  curetting  iu  the  same  manner  as  after  excision,  but  the  knife  always 
leaves  a  better  surface  for  skin-grafting  than  the  sharp  spoon.  If,  after 
either  operation,  the  result  ia  not  perfect,  and  the  tubercular  process 
returns  at  one  or  more  points,  the  granidations  are  again  removed  with 
the  sharp  spoon  and  the  defect  covered  with  skin-grafts.  Tuberculosis 
without  ulceration  demands  treatment  by  excision,  while  in  the  case  of 
ulcerating  nodules  the  choice  lies  between  the  knife  and  sharp  spoon, and 
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to  the  first  preference  should  be  given  in  all  cases  where  excision  can  be 
done  with  a  fair  prospect  of  removing  all  of  the  infected  tissues.  The 
constitutional  treatment  should  be  continued  for  several  months  after  the 
local  lesion  has  apparently  healed,  as  the  disease  is  very  liable  to  recur 
at  the  site  of  operation.  The  site  of  operation  sliould  l)e  carefully  pro- 
tected against  injury  a  long  time  after  the  process  of  repair  has  been 
completed,  in  order  to  guard  against  a, return  of  the  disease,  from  local 
irritation  preparing  the  soil  for  tlie  pathogenic  action  of  latent  bacilli 
which  may  remain  incorporated  in  the  scar-tissue. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TnBERCULOSIS    OF    LVMPIIATIC    GlANIJS   AND    PERITONEUM. 
TUBERCULOSIS   OF   LYMPHATIC   GLANDS. 

That  moft  cases  of  cliroiiic  iiiQiiintniition  of  the  lyuiiiliatic  gliiDds 
(ire  in  theiv  origin,  cotiise,  and  Hnal  termination  instances  of  local  tiilier- 
culosia,  has  been  satiafKctorily  shown  by  clinical  experience,  microscopic 
examination,  inociilntion,  and  ciiltivntion  experiments. 

Manner  of  Infeolion  and  Dissemination  of  the  Bacillus  of  Tuber- 
Oulosis. — The  tubercle  baoilli  enter  the  lympbiitie  eirciilation  through 
some  nbrnsion  or  pathological  defect  of  the  skin  or  mncous  snrface  ;  any 
loss  of  continuilj'  of  snrfiice  inny  furnish  the  neeessnrj'  portio  inmaionig 
for  the  entrance  of  the  microbes  fi'om  withont.  In  tubercular  ufTections 
of  the  skin  the  point  of  inoculntioii  becomes  the  centre  of  the  primary 
nodule,  because  the  bacilli  are  present  in  sulHcient  quantity  and  viru- 
lence to  produce  the  necessary  irritation  ;  but  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  the  microbes  enter  the  lymphatic  channels  usually  before 
they  have  caused  any  visible  lesions  at  the  point  of  entrance. 

Volkmann  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  skin  of  an  eczema  tons  fore- 
arm, and  it  ia  probable  that  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical 
glands  in  children  are  canseil  by  the  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  through 
an  eczematous  patch  on  the  face,  ear,  or  scalp.  In  perhaps  95  out  of 
every  100  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  the  disease  at- 
tacks the  glands  of  the  neck, — as  the  scalp,  face,  and  mouth  are  parts  of 
the  body  most  frequently  the  sent  of  slight  injuries  and  superficial 
lesions,  and  also  most  exposetl  to  tulierciilar  infection.  The  lymphatic 
glands  act  ns  filters  for  the  microbes  which  enter  the  body  through  the 
lymphatic  cimnnela.  The  pathological  conditions  which  are  produced  in 
the  interior  of  a  lymphatic  gland  by  tlie  presence  of  pathogenic  micro' 
organisms  are  well  calculated,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  limit  the 
extension  of  the  infection.  The  lymphadenitis  which  is  produced  blocks 
the  lymph-spaces  with  the  products  of  a  specific  inflammation,  which, 
temporarily  at  least,  mechanically  obstructs  the  way  for  the  microbes 
toward  the  general  circulation.  Primary  infection  of  a  lymphatic  gland 
by  the  bacillus  of  tulwrculosis  in  many  instances  attacks  different  por- 
tions of  the  gland  from  the  very  beginning,  as  a  number  of  independent 
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centres  of  tissue  proliferation  are  established  around  each  microbe,  or 
around  each  colony  of  microbes  arrested  on  their  way  through  the 
gland.  These  separate  nodules  soon  become  confluent  and  form  a  mas6 
of  considerable  size,  which  soon  implicates  the  entire  parenchyma  of  the 
gland.  Local  dissemination  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  gland  is  accomplished  by  the  assistance  of  the  lymph- 
stream,  as  long  as  the  microbes  remain  free,  and  through  the  medium 
of  wandering  cells  as  they  have  become  attached  to  or  have  entered  the 
protoplasm  of  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  and  leucocytes. 

Regional  infection  is  not  limited  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  primary  focus,  as  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
we  often  ol)serve  that  lymph-glands  become  involved  which  are  not  in  the 
direct  course  of  the  lymph-stream.  As  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is 
non-motilc,  we  can  only  explain  its  transportation  in  a  direction  opposite 
the  lymph-current  by  its  convcA^ance  in  such  a  direction  by  migrating 
amoeboid  cells.  As  the  lymph-stream  is  impeded  or  perhaps  completely 
arrested  by  the  inflammatory  product  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
lymph-spaces,  migration  of  leucocytes  in  an  opposite  direction  is  easily 
exi)lained.  The  usual  course  of  infection  along  the  lymphatic  channels  is, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  the  lymph-current.  The  course  of  the  disease 
is  almost  characteristic.  A  lymphatic  gland  in  the  submaxillary  or  parotid 
region  becomes  enlarged,  and  from  this  centre  the  infection  invades  suc- 
cessively gland  after  gland,  until  tlie  whole  chain  of  lymphatics  from  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  clavicle  has  become  involved.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  observed  in  reference  to  the  regional  diffusion  of 
the  tubercular  process,  as  the  course  of  infection  usually  corresponds 
to  the  locution  of  the  gland  first  affected.  If  the  infection  has  involved 
priiiinrily  one  of  the  deep  glands  of  the  neck,  the  glands  subsequently 
invaded  belong  to  the  deep  lymphatics  which  follow  the  larger  blood- 
vessels of  the  neck.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primary  depot  is  located 
in  one  of  the  sni)erficial  glands,  the  glands,  which  are  being  irrigated  by 
the  lymph  th:vt  flows  through  and  from  the  gland,  become  the  seat  of 
successive  infection,  showing  again  that  regional  infection  usuall}^  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  lymph-current.  In  extensive  tuberculosis 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  the  superficial  and  deep  glands  are  affected  at 
the  same  time,  the  infection  from  one  set  of  vessels  to  the  other  being 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of  communicating  branches.  As  long 
as  the  infection  has  not  extended  along  the  entire  length  of  the  chain 
of  lymphatic  glands,  the  patient  is  protected  against  miliary  tuberculosis  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  virus  has  passed  all  of  the  lynipliatic  filters  it  enters 
the  general  circulation,  and  diffuse  miliary  tuberculosis  follows  as  an 
inevitable  result. 


Pathological  Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — As  soon  ns  iLsiiflicient 
Dumber  of  hnfilli  liaa  entercil  tlie  ii.imiclij  ma  of  a  lyiiiphatic  glftnit,  & 
knryokinctic  process  is  initinted  wtiicli  involves  the  parencby ma-cells,  tli« 
cells  of  the  retk-iiliim,  and  the  endothelial  cells.  The  proliremtiitu;  tisane- 
cells  produce  epitheloid  nnd  giant  ceils,  while  the  lymphoid  elements  are 
either  the  norinal  lymphoid  oorpiisclea,  whicli  have  rumnined  inialTected 
by  the  inflammatory  process,  or  leucocytes.  As  the  niiml>er  of  bacilli 
present  is  not  gient,  tlie  process  is  a  very  slow  one,  and  the  inflamma- 
tory product  uiiilergoes  very  gradniiily  the  characteristic  degenerative 
changes.  Tlic  entrance  of  new  bacilli  trom  the  infection-atrium  is  pre- 
vented by  the  obstruction  in  the  lymph-spaces,  caused  by  the  accumula- 
tion within  them  of  the  products  of  inBnmmation,  which  arrests  the 
lymphatic  circulation  in  tlie  atTerent  vessels  of  the  gland,  through  which 
primarily  the  1>aeilli  entered.  The  bacilli  fonnd  in  the  tubercular  gland 
are,  therefore,  derived  from  the  multiplication  of  the  bacilli  which  origi- 
nally entered  the  gland  from  the  primary  iiirection-atrium.  The  cells  that 
first  undergo  coagulation  necrosis  are  those  in  the  centre  of  each  nodule, 
for  reasons  which  have  heen  previously  mentioned.  As  the  products  of 
coagulation  necrosis  do  not  furnish  the  necessary  nutritive  material  for 
the  growth  of  the  bncilhis,  the  microbes  gradually  disappear  in  the  centre 
of  the  nodule,  while  they  cmi  still  be  ftjiind  within  and  between  the  cells  in 
the  surrounding  granulation  tissue.  Cell  necvosia  is  followed  by  caseation, 
and  by  this  time  nearly  nil  of  the  bacilli  have  disappeared,  but  inoculation 
experiments  with  cheesy  material  have  shown  that  spores  remain  iu  an 
active  condition,  and  capable  of  reproducing  the  disease  in  animals.  The 
numerous  nodules  which  appear,  often  almost  simultaneously,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  same  gland  lieeome  conHuent,  and  in  the  com-ae  of  time  the 
entire  parenchyma  of  the  gland  is  destroyed,  while  the  intact  capsule  of 
the  organ  still  furnishes  a  wall  of  protection  against  infection  for  the 
surrounding  tiasne.  A  single  tubercular  glaud  is  seldom  larger  than  a 
walnut,  and  the  largo  masses  found  in  the  neck  and  other  regions  are 
comiK>sed  of  several  glands  so  closely  packeil  together  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  single  gland.  When  the  capsule  Iwcomes  infecteil,  the 
same  processes  are  initiated  here  as  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland ;  tiie 
connective  tissnc  is  transformed  into  granulation  tissue,  which  undergoes 
coagulation  necrosis  and  caseation  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  fixed  tissue- 
cells  of  the  parenchyma ;  and,  finally,  after  perforation  of  the  capsule  has 
taken  place,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  paraglandular  tissues,  re- 
sulting in  tubercular  periadenitis.  Tlie  cheesy  material  may  dry  and 
shrink  and  become  inclosed  by  a  capsule  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
resulting  in  calciitcation ;  or  it  undergoes  liquefaction.  If  secondary 
infection  with  pus-microbes  take  olace,  a  not  infreciuent  occurrence  in 
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tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation 
takes  the  place  of  the  chronic  process,  and  almost  witiiout  exception  re- 
sults in  a  rapidly-spreading  suppurative  periadenitis.  Tlie  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  gland  becomes  swollen  and  a?dematous  and  large 
abscesses  form,  which,  on  being  incised,  give  exit  to  pus  which  resembles 
the  pus  of  an  ordinary  phlegmonous  inflammation.  The  suppurative  in- 
flammation resiUts  in  extensive  detachment  of  the  cheesy  glands,  which 
at  tliis  time  can  be  readily  enucleated  by  the  finger.  If,  however,  the  ab- 
scess is  simply  incised,  and  the  radical  operation  postponed  for  weeks  or 
months,  the  removal  of  such  glands  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task, 
as  the  capsule  of  the  gland  will  then  be  found  intimately  adherent 
to  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  between  15  and  30  years  of  age.  The 
regions  most  frequently  affected  are  the  cervical,  parotid,  submaxillar3% 
axillary,  and  inguinal.  Tuberculosis  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and 
cervical  lymphatic  glands  is  often  preceded  b}*^  eczemaof  the  scalp,  ears, 
or  face,  or  by  a  catarrhal  or  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  nose  and  pharynx.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  catarrhal  inflammation  creates  the  necessary  infection-atrium 
for  the  entrance  of  the  bacilli  into  the  lymphatic  channels;  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  that  which  has  been  renjarded  as  a  catarrhal  inflammation 
is,  in  reality,  a  mild  tubercular  inflammation  that  may  disappear  after 
infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has  occurrcMl.  In  the  region  of  the 
neck,  the  first  trlands  affected  are  usually  the  submaxillary,  or  the  glands 
just  behind,  in  front,  or  below  the  external  meatus.  Pro<:^rcssive  infec- 
tion is  the  most  characteristic  clinical  feature  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  Regional  infection,  as  has  been  stated,  usually  takes 
place  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  ^land  to  gland,  until  the  whole 
chain  in  a  region  has  become  attected.  In  a  case  far  advanced,  for  in- 
stance, the  glands  first  affected  may  bo  as  larue  as  a  walnut;  their  size 
then  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  those  last  infected  may  not  be  larger 
than  a  split  pea.  The  degenerative  changes  are  also  most  marked  in  the 
glands  first  affected;  so  that,  while  the  primary  foci  show  well-marked 
evidences  of  caseation,  and  caseation  with  liquefaction,  the  glands  last 
infected  still  present  a  normal  pinkish  color.  The  number  of  glands 
affected  in  one  region  varies  from  one  to  twenty  or  more.  If  many 
glands  are  affected,  the  hyperplastic  inflammation  in  their  periphery 
usually  results  in  their  becoming  matted  together  into  a  dense  nodular 
mass.  With  the  exception  of  the  neck,  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one 
anatomical  region  is  affected.  In  the  cervical  region  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  glands  on  both  sides  affected  at  the  same  time.     The  infected 
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glancia  incrciiac  gradually  ill  size;  they  arc  pninless  nnd  noL  tender  oo 
presaiire.  At  lirst  they  are  movable,  and  apiieur  loosely  attached  to  the 
Htirroiiudiug  tiaaiiea.  With  the  aiipearaiice  of  periadenitis  the  swelling 
rapidly  increases  in  size,  mid  the  gland  becomes  fixed  and  immovable. 
Liqnefiiction  of  the  cheesy  material  is  announced  by  softening  and  per- 
ceptilile  fluctuation,  Secondnvy  infection  with  pyogenic  microbes  is 
followed  by  plilegnionoiia  influinmatioii  in  the  capsules  and  in  tlie  connec- 
tive tissue  surrounding  the  affected  glands.  The  course  of  the  disease, 
BO  far  an  time  is  concerned,  is  extremely  variable.  The  extension  of  the 
infectiou  and  the  growth  of  the  aweilings  may  become  arrested  for 
months  or  years,  when  the  disease  may  take  a  new  start  and  pursue  its 
typical  course.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  woman,  45  years  of  age,  who 
had  an  enlarged  gland  the  size  of  a  hnzel-nut  in  the  upper  cervical  region, 
which  remained  stationary  for  twenty  years,  when  the  swelling  rapidly 
increased  in  size ;  new  glands  became  infected,  and,  when  the  glands  were 
removed  by  operation,  it  wns  seen  that  the  Hrst  gland  was  composed  of 
a  thickened  capsule,  distended  to  its  utmost  by  inspissated  cheesy  ma- 
terial.  The  capsule  Bhowe<l  evidences  of  recent  tubercular  inflammation, 
and  small  foci  of  caseation  wei-e  detected  in  the  glands  that  had  recently 
lieeunie  infected.  When  a  true  snjipni-ation  takes  place  in  a  tubercular 
lympliatiu  gland,  it  does  bo  in  consequence  of  ii  secondary  infection  with 
pyogenic  microorganisms.  A  spontaneous  and  permanent  cure  is  not 
infrequently  effected  by  tiie  snlistitiition  of  an  acute  snppniiitive  process 
in  place  of  the  primary  s|>ecif]c  chronic  inflammation,  which  destroys  the 
entire  soil  of  the  bacillus  tul>ercnlosis  and,  at  the  same  time,  effects  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  bacilli  through  the  discharges  of  the  abscess. 
While  tubei-eiilosiaof  the  lymphatic  glands  often  stands  in  a  direct  causa- 
tive relationship  to  and  precedes  general,  diffuse,  and  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, it  is  seldom  observed  as  a  secondary  affection  in  the  course  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  I  have  observed  one  case  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  with  secondary  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  patient 
was  a  woman,  50  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  for  two  years  from  well- 
marked  typical  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  when  the  glands  on  both  sides 
of  the  neck  became  infected,  and  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  in 
size  until  she  died,  six  months  later.  Frankel  reports  an  interesting  case 
in  which  lymphatic  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  developed  almost  simul- 
taneously. The  patient  was  a  woman,  51  years  of  age,  who  had  given 
birth  to  two  children,  their  father  being  the  subject  of  advanced  tuber- 
culosis,and  both  of  whom  died  of  tulterculosis.  She  had  been  in  perfect 
health  until  her  4flth  year,  when  she  was  attacked  simultaneously  with 
pulmonary  and  glandular  tnlierculosis,  from  the  continued  effects  of 
which  she  died  in  a  few  months.     In  exceptional  cases  glandular  tuber- 
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culosis  pursues  an  acute  course.  Delafield  reports  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting case  of  this  kind.  The  disease  commenced  with  enlargement  of 
one  of  the  cervical  glands  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  mpid  extension  to  the  proximal  glands 
as  far  as  tlie  clavicle.  Symptoms  of  pulmonary  complication  were  not 
present.  Rapid  emaciation  and  marked  anaemia  supervened,  followed 
after  six  weeks  by  swelling  of  axillary  and  inguinal  glands.  Ophthalmic 
examination  revealed  the  same  conditions  of  retina  and  papilla  as  in 
leucaemia  or  Bright's  disease.  A  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  profuse  diarrhcBa  and  reduction  to  nearly  normal  tem|)erattire 
occurred.  The  diagnosis  was  between  malignant  lymphoma  and  tuber- 
cular adenitis.  During  the  further  course  of  the  disease  bronchial 
breatliing  in  both  lungs  appeared.  Heart,  liver,  and  spleen  appeared  to 
be  normal.  Urine  normal,  but  increase  of  temperature  and  respirations 
took  place  during  this  time.  Death  occurred  in  less  than  five  months. 
At  the  autopsy  the  lungs  were  found  congested  and  oedematous,  with  re<l 
hepatization  of  the  lower  lobes  and  a  few  miliary  tubercles.  The  spleen 
contained  many  miliary  tubercles  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  most 
of  them  in  a  state  of  cheesy  degeneration.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
much  enlarged,  and  a  few  of  them  in  a  condition  of  cheesy  degeneration 
and  calcification.  In  the  cheesy  matter  bacilli  were  found.  All  the  cer- 
vical glands  were  affected  with  softening  and  cheesy  degeneration  in  the 
centre.  The  calcification  of  mesenteric  glands  pointed  to  an  earlier 
affection.  The  disease  remained  latent  and  recurred  in  the  same  glands, 
and,  later,  extended  to  the  cervical  glands.  This  case  resembles  the  cases 
described  by  Ililton-Fagge  and  Pye-Sniith. 

In  reference  to  the  <lissemination  in  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, Weiirert  has  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the  bacilli  are  con- 
veyed through  the  lymphatic  system  successively  until  they  reach  the 
general  circulation,  while  in  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number, 
generalization  of  the  tuberculous  process  takes  place  more  directly  by 
the  entrance  of  tubercular  products  through  a  vein, — an  occurrence  which 
is  followed  at  once  by  rapid  and  extensive  diffusion  by  embolic  processes  ; 
when  the  bacilli  have  reached  the  systemic  circulation,  the  intensity  of 
symptoms  and  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  depend  on  the  number 
of  bacilli  which  the  blood  contains.  As  regards  the  frequency  of 
secondary  infection  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  glandular  tuberculosis, 
Frankel  found  it  present  in  onl}-  18  out  of  148  cases.  In  making  a 
differential  diagnosis  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  tul>ercular 
adenitis  from  simple  adenitis,  suppurative  adenitis,  sj-philitic  adenitis, 
carcinoma,  lymphoma,  lympho-sarcoma,  and  pseudo-leucaemia. 

Simple  adenitis  is  the  result  of  the  entrance  into  the  lymphatic 
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circulation  of  iiosse  thnt  neither  produce  siippunttion  nor  the  Ibrniution 
of  new  tissue.  A  number  of  glands  correspond  in  g  to  tlie  direction  of 
the  Ijmph-current  from  tbe  infection-ntrium,  through  nhich  the  irritnnt 
gnined  entrance,  enlarge,  but  the  inflammatory  swelling  subsides  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  the  primary  cause,  with  perfect  reslcirntion  of  the 
structure  and  fuuction  of  the  alfected  glands.  Suppurative  adenitis  is  an 
acute  affection  which  terminates  in  the  furmatiuu  of  pus  in  a  few  days. 
Syphilitic  adenitis  developing  in  the  course  of  a  primary  syphilitic  sore 
only  attacks  the  glands  contaminated  with  lymph  coming  from  the  infected 
area.  The  adenitis  which  accomitanies  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis 
is  not  limited  to  a  single  region ;  nearly  nil  of  the  external  lymphatic 
glands  are  more  or  leBs  enlarged,  but  especially  those  in  the  occi|iital 
and  cubital  regions.  Carcinoma  never  occurs  as  a  jirimary  lesion  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  wlien  regional  infection  Ims  occurred  it  is  not 
difficult  to  locate  the  primary  tumor.  Lymphoma  is  a  benign  tumor  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  as  such  is  always  met  with  as  a  single  tumor. 
Lympho-sarcoma  represents  the  primary  malignant  tumor  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  gives  rise  to  regional  and  general  infection,  the  infec- 
tion in  these  resijccts  resembling  the  clinical  tendencies  of  tubercular 
adenitis.  Lympho-sarcoma,  however,  is  a  tumor,  not  an  inflammatory 
Bwelling,  and,  consequently,  the  tiseuea  of  wliii-h  it  is  composed  do  not 
undergo  degeneration  and  necrosis  at  ancli  an  early  stage,  and  the  rapid 
tissue  Increase  leads  to  the  formation  of  large  tumora,  while  tubercular 
glands  the  size  of  an  almond  contain  cheesy  material.  The  unlimited 
growth  which  characterizes  sai-coma  is  checked  in  tlie  tubercular  glands 
liy  necrosis  of  the  cells  which  compose  the  swelling.  In  pseud o-leucwniia 
the  fixed  tissne-cella  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  glands  proliferate  by 
being  acted  upon  by  a  microlie  as  yet  unknown  ;  but  this  microbe,  unlike 
the  bncillus  of  tuberculosis,  is  diffused  more  extensively  through  the 
lymphatic  system,  involving  one  region  after  another  nntil,  after  the 
disease  has  been  once  well  developed,  almost  evci'y  lymphatic  gland  in 
the  body  has  become  infected.  The  supposed  microlw  of  pseudo- 
lencffimia  possesses  the  properly  of  producing  new  tissue  by  its  action 
upon  the  fixed  cells,  but  the  new  product  does  not  undergo  caseation. 
As  the  last  and  infallible  diagno.stic  measures,  must  lie  mentioned  the 
search  for  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and 
inoculation  experiments. 

Prognosis. — A  tnliercnlar  lymphatic  gland  is  always  a  source  of 
danger.  Even  if  the  disease  becomes  latent,  a  recurrence  may  tnko  place 
at  any  time,  and  lead  to  rapid  regional  and  general  infection,  m-  general 
infection  may  take  place  directly  from  an  old  cheesy  focus  by  Uie 
entrance  of  bacilli  or  their  spores  into  a  vein.    The  pr 
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grave  if  the  patient  is  ansemic,  aud  tlie  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  neck 
are  affected  at  the  same  time.  Frankel  estimates  the  average  duration 
of  the  disease  from  three  to  four  years.  In  the  cases  which  he  collected 
the  shortest  time  was  two  months  and  the  longest  thirty  3'ears.  Sooner 
or  later,  pulmonary  or  diffuse  general  tuberculosis  is  almost  sure  to  take 
place.  A  spontaneous  cure  is  possible  if  secondary  infection  occur  in 
cases  where  only  a  few  of  the  glands  have  become  infected,  and  suppu- 
ration results  in  the  elimination  of  all  the  infected  tissue.  Suppuration 
only  hastens  a  fatal  termination  if  many  glands  are  affected. 

Treatment. — As  primary  lymphatic  tuberculosis,  in  most  instances, 
signiOes  the  entrance  of  bacilli  through  a  loss  of  continuity  of  the  skin 
or  a  mucous  membrane,  or  through  the  socket  of  a  carious  tooth,  locali- 
zation occurring  in  one  of  the  nearest  glands  to  the  portio  invasiontSy  it 
must  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  local  process  amenable  to  timely  surgi- 
cal treatment.  The  capsule  of  the  lymphatic  glands  constitutes  a  very 
efficient  barrier  against  infection  of  the  paraglandular  tissue  for  a  long 
time,  and  perforation  of  the  capsule  can  only  take  place  after  the  disease 
has  made  considerable  progress,  and  has  been  followed  by  extensive 
caseation  and  especially  by  suppuration.  Early  operative  interference 
is  as  necessa7*y  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  adenitis  as  in  the  treatment 
of  malignant  tumors^  and  holds  out  more  encouragement,  so  far  as  a  per^ 
manent  cure  is  concerned,  \^y  a  tiiorough  removal  of  the  primary  foci 
of  infection,  successive  infection  of  proximal  glands  and  general  miliary 
tuberculosis  are  prevented  almost  to  a  certainty  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed before  the  disease  has  extended  beyond  the  capsule  of  the  glands. 
If  the  operation  fs  done  at  such  a  favorable  time  it  is  not  attended  by 
an}'  great  difliculties,  as  the  glands  can  be  readily  enucleated,  and,  as 
suppuration  has  not  taken  place,  the  wound  usually  heals  b}'  primarv 
intention.  If,  however,  the  tubercular  inflammation  has  involved  many 
glands,  and  has  extended  to  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them,  the 
operation  becomes  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  surgery,  on  account  of 
the  close  proximit}'  of  inii)ortant  vessels  that  are  often  imbedded  in  the 
mass.  Under  such  circumstances  complete  removal  is  frequently  impos- 
sible and  early  local  recidivation  is  inevitable,  owing  to  imperfect  re- 
moval of  the  primary  microbic  cause.  Traumatic  dissemination  is  very 
likely  to  follow  all  imi)erfect  operations  in  which  portions  of  glands  or 
infected  capsules  are  left  behind,  as  the  operation  wounds  are  inoculated 
with  bacilli  liberated  during  the  operation.  I  have  seen  in  a  number  of 
such  cases,  as  early  as  a  week  after  the  operation,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  woinid  covered  b}^  a  thick  layer  of  granulation  tissue,  which  showed 
ail  tlic  histological  evidences  and  possessed  all  the  bacteriological  projv 
erties  of  tubercular  tissue.     As  a  testimony  in   favor  of  the  operative 
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treatment  of  tiibcrciilnr  adL'uitis,  I  will  quote  from  the  paper  of  Svliuell, 
who  collected  56  cases  of  tutierculosis  of  the  cerrical  glands  that  were 
treated  by  extirpatiou  in  the  clinic  at  Uoiin.  In  37  of  these  enscs  lie  was 
able  to  learn  the  ultimate  result.  In  57  per  cent,  the  optnition  was  fol- 
lowed by  complete  recovery,  in  27  i^r  cent,  the  disease  returned  at  the 
site  of  operation,  and  in  4  oases  death  resulted  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. The  largest  number  of  cases  were  patients  between  10  aad  20 
years  of  age. 

Frankel  reports  128  cases  operated  upon  by  Billroth,  some  of  the 
operations  being  quite  serious  ;  in  IG  cases  the  internal  jugular  vein  had 
to  be  tied.  In  91  of  the  operations  the  wound  healed  by  |>rimary  union, 
and  in  25  the  healing  was  retarded  by  suppuration.  Erysii>elas  comph- 
cated  the  result  five  times.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  large  part  of  the  tuber- 
cular mass  was  leFt,  and  it  was  noticeil  tliat  the  erysipelas  had  no  elect 
on  the  tubercular  process.  Only  in  49  of  the  cases  operated  on  could 
the  final  result  be  obtained.  Taking  three  and  a  half  years  ns  the  tinii' 
when  the  patient  could  be  considered  exempt  from  a  recurrence  of  ilie 
disease,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  24  per  cent,  no  relapse  followed  tliu 
operation,  a  local  relapse  was  observed  in  14  percent., and  re-api>eai-ance 
of  the  disease  distant  from  tlie  seat  of  operation  in  4  per  cent.  The 
results  of  otwration  for  tubercnlosin  of  the  lymphatic  glands  have  shown 
the  necessity  of  early  operating,  as  delay  rendera  the  operation  more 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  progressive  regional  dissemination  uf  the  dis- 
ease and  the  occurrence  of  pathological  changes  within  and  around  the 
aHected  glands,  which  render  their  complete  removal  more  dilflcult ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of  general  infection  increases  with 
the  local  extension  of  the  disease.  If  the  glands  have  suppurated,  or  if 
the  capsule  has  become  perforated  and  tubercular  periadenitis  or  sup- 
pui-ative  jKriadcnitis  has  taken  place,  and  many  glands  are  simultane- 
ously afllected,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  resort  to  excision,  aa  when 
extensive  connective-tissue  infiltnition  is  present  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  remove  all  of  the  infected  tissues. 

In  such  cases  free  incisions  should  lie  made,  and  the  tubercular 
product  be  removed  with  a  Volkmann  spoon.  The  proximal  glands 
which  have  not  undergone  such  extensive  seoondary  pathological  changes 
can  be  escised.  The  scraped  surface  is  freely  iodoformized  and  the 
wounds  are  sutured  and  drained.  In  removing  the  glands  of  the  neck  it 
is  always  important  to  expose  the  infected  area  by  a  large  incisioti.  The 
operator  ghould  not  only  /eel,  but  nee,  ecery  gland  he  removes.  Accidents 
are  more  liable  to  happen  by  removing  the  glands  through  a  small  than 
a  large  incision.  As  in  eases  of  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  the  extent  of  the  disease  is  only  ascertained  after  ii 
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«-  r  1  rif.  J  'A/  **^r  i  'J.-^  :     r..  '.'.■.■«■. r.j  ::.t  CLAAia  of  enlarss««i  daiid&  If 
t.ri^  .a'. '^r  i :!«";->/:.  .-  -•-iw-t*-!. ::.-:  *-xtrrr-il  j'ljtxlar  vein  i*  divided  Iw^wcca 
t.*', ,  2:^•.'*r'•-.     T;.«-  i  !fiV.  •:;.!»  rr.y.  l*^-  rL^-^.t:  i*  iiivid«d  throa^faoat  tbe 
irj.',.<r  i*-u'jUk  of  ??i*r  ir.'-!-.'^ri  K*:'.ir»:  rir.  attrnir't  U  maiie  to  remove  Anrof 
t.  h '•  ;.' .  r»  ft '  I  - .      7 V»  **  ^  »#  /"J/**''  ■ '  ^  '■  '^  ■   '/  ^J  *  'T't  *'   r*'  f7t ••«.■•',  a#  w«»a  r / v  iM  A^  €V n .  a// 
#>/  //#/-  >/./'•'//*'//  'fffi'ifh  i-  '  '  •  'it.'-''  .   r-  •--/  .-•/-;  : ;.     In  mnnv  CA$es  one  or 
two  t.'ir,<r'  il'ir  :.'lrrr»i-  v-...  "—  :'■   .:.i   ::i/'*rii'.-»l  in  the  lower  portion  of 
t.h<-  I /<j  !'.•>)  ^.'l.'ir.i.  :  :.'!  \'ry  fp'i' ;•::.•.;.  ri!*vi  :Ti  the  '^ubmaxiilarv  SAlivarr 
'/Inii'i.     If  tlj#-  tii^^r^tiinr  i:!m.K.  witii  ii:».-ir  f-ap<ule*.  can  lie  enucleate. 
fJiM  -\i'r.\\'\  \m-  i\i,ii*- :  Jiu?  if  tlii*  !•»  ini|">**P'I»>.  ii  i>  l»etter  to  remove  tbe 
\f,wtr  ji'irtioii  of  I  hi-  j»fipitiil  with   tiiviii   in   |ir«-frreiice  to  leaving  anv 
'iftU*\*"\  tiH-iM-  U'hinH.      I'n'UT  tli«.'  -:ini«'  c-irt-uuislances  I   prefer  to  ex- 
fiifrfit*'  til*'  '-uf»m;ixill:iry  ;:liin<l  in  toO*.     If  the  rleep  glands  of  the  neck 
nm-it.  Ut  n'niov«-<l.  it  is  ah*4olnt«-ly  iM*ce«*«»ary  to  tliviile  the  ^temo^'leido- 
inrmtoiM  iiiu-fU'  u*".ir  it-*  centre,  and  then  reflect  l»oth  ends  nearly  as  far 
UH  the  oriiifin  and  in*«ertion  of  the  nius<-le.  whicli  freely  exposes  not  only 
lUt'  MfliTti'd  ^(huidH,  hnt  also  tlie  important  structures  of  the  neck,  which 
it  in  important  to  avoid  in  the  dissection.     The  dissection  must  alwavs 
}h»  nuide  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  large  vessels 
v.yi'ty  Htrncinre  must  he  identified  before  it  is  separated.     The  finger  and 
hjniit-pointed,  <!urved   scissors  are  the  most  important  instruments   in 
ni>ikiii|{  the  deep  dissection.     The  internal  jugular  vein  should  be  seen 
liefore  any  of  tli<*  deep  ghmds  are  removed,  for  if  this  structure  is  seen 
it   can    be   carefully    followed    the   whole   length    of  the  neck  without 
wounding  it  unintentionally.     If  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  imbedded 
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Btncmg  tiie  etiUrgeil  gliitiiis,  and  ciinnot  be  JBoliited  wUljout  gretit  <]iiiigfr 
of  iiijut'iiig  it,  it  is  better  to  resect  it  between  two  ligntiu-cs  tlinii  to  nm 
the  risk  of  woimding  it  acuiti  en  tally.  The  cliaiii  of  enlarged  glands  is 
followed  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  is  iiiiicli  bt'lter  to  remove  a  few  bealtljj' 
lyiiiplintiu  glands  than  to  leave  minute,  almost  invisible  foci  of  the  dis- 
ease. Alter  .ill  the  infected  glands  have  been  removed  the  contiiiuity 
of  the  divided  muscle  is  restored  by  suturing.  At  least  six  catgut 
sutures  are  necessary  to  join  the  thick  ends  accurately.  I  have  usiinlly 
succeeded  in  removing  all  the  glands  nfter  divison  of  this  muscle  with- 
out iliviiling  the  spinal  nceeasory  nerve,  but,  should  this  be  necessary, 
the  divided  ends  are  Joined  by  suturing  before  the  muscle  is  iiniti'il. 
Drainage  in  the  submaxillary  region  and  at  the  most  dependent  point 
of  the  wonnd  in  the  neck  must  always  be  established.  The  phttysm:i 
muscle  should  be  united  with  buried 
sntures  before  the  skin  is  sutured. 
1  have  recently,  except  in  onsea  of 
very  limited  tuberculosis  of  the  cer- 
vical glands,  abandoned  the  straight 
incision,  which  ia  followed  so  often 
by  ft  disfiguring  scar,  an<l  Lave 
substituted  for  it  all  incision  wLicli 
resembles  the  shape  of  the  letter  S, 
as  here  illustrated.  This  incision 
aSbrda  free  access  to  the  deep  tissues 
of  the  neck  and  the  entire  chain  or 
chains  of  tubercular  glands,  and  the 
Resulting  scar  never  appears  in  the 
form  of  an  elevated ,  disfiguring  ridge. 
Wounds  of  the  neck,  on  account 
of  the  irregular  outlines  of  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  chest,  require  n  very 
copious  antiseptic  dressing  to  effectually  exclude  the  enlrance  of  patho. 
genie  microorganisms  after  the  operation.  The  dressing  should  be  kept 
in  place  by  a  few  turns  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  which  also  keeps 
tfie  head  in  projMir  position  dnringthe  time  required  in  the  healing  of  the 
large  woinid.  The  sutured  muscle  must  be  kept  in  ft  relaxed  positimi 
until  firm  union  has  taken  place  between  the  sutured  ends,  which  nsuftlly 
requires  from  two  to  three  weeks.  On  the  second  or  third  day  the 
dressing  is  changed,  the  drains  are  removeii,  and,  if  the  wound  has 
remained  aseptic,  the  second  dressing  can  be  allowed  to  remain  for  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  when  it  is  changed,  nnd  the  superficial  stitches  are 
renioveil.  If  all  of  the  diseased  tissues  have  been  reniovetl,  and  the 
wound  has  remained  aseptic,  the  healing  process  will  lie  found  nearly 
completrd  at  this  time. 
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Local  recurrence  of  the  disease  should  only  stiuiulate  the  surgeon 
to  coutinuc  the  active  warfare,  and  glands  are  removed  as  soou  as  thej 
can  be  felt.  I  have  repeatedly  i)erformed,  on  the  same  patients,  three  and 
four  operations  in  as  many  3'ears,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finally 
ei-adicating  the  disease  complete!}'.  Parenchymatous  injections  of  car- 
bolic acid,  so  strongly  recommended  by  Hueter  in  the  treatment  of 
tnliercuhir  glands,  have  little  or  no  effect  in  either  arresting  further 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  affected  glands  or  in  preventing 
further  regional  infection.  I  have  seen,  in  cases  treated  by  this  method, 
glands  finally  destroy e<l  by  suppuration  caused  by  the  punctures  ;  but 
the  bacilli  remained  in  the  cicatricial  tissue,  as  was  evident  b}*  the 
osdematous,  congested  scar,  and  from  here  additional  glands  became 
infected. 

Genzmcr  advised  ignipuncture  in  the  treatment  of  tultercular 
glands,  and  claims  for  this  method  excellent  results.  This  treatment  is 
applicable  only  in  cases  where  a  few  of  the  more  suf^rficial  glands  are 
affected,  and  where  patients  positively  refuse  to  submit  to  a  more  radi- 
cal procedure.  It  is  absolutely  contra-indicated  when  xsmuy  glands  are 
affected,  as  in  cases  where  the  glands  arc  affected  they  have  undergone 
extensive  secondary  pathological  changes.  The  general  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  forms  of 
local  tuberculosis.  I  have  seen  the  best  effects  from  the  administration 
of  guaiacoi,  arsenic,  and  iron,  followed  or  alternated  by  codliver-oil.  All 
external  applications  to  bring  about  resolution  are  worse  than  useless. 

TUBERCULOSIS    OF    PERITONEUM. 

Tul>ercnlar  i>eritonitis  occurs  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  acute  general 
tuberculosis,  with  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  with  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  jrenito-nrinarv  tract,  and  as  a  local  inflammation.  As  a  sur- 
g'\ci\\  lesion  only  the  IoomI  form  will  be  considered  here. 

Bacteriological  Remarks. — The  susceptibility  of  the  peritoneum  to 
tnberculnr  infection  lias  been  well  established  by  nunierons  inoculation 
experiments.  The  peritoneum  can,  under  favorable  conditions,  dispose 
of  a  larofc  dose  of  a  pure  culture  of  pus-microbes,  but  the  iniphmlation 
of  a  minute  fragment  of  tubercular  tissue  in  animals  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  genuine  I0c.1l  and  general 
tuberculosis.  For  the  surgeon,  only  those  forms  of  peritoneal  tubercu- 
losis have  interest  which  are  either  caused  by  an  extension  of  an  adja- 
cent tubercular  process  to  the  peritoneum  or  from  primary  localization 
of  the  bacillus  within  or  upon  this  membrane.  The  prevalence  of  the 
affection  in  the  female  sex,  among  the  cases  which  have  been  reported, 
points  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  as  a  frec^uent  primary  scat  of  infection, 
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with  secoiularj-  invasion  of  tlie  peritoneiim  from  lliis  sonrue.  Although 
the  genital  organs  in  the  male  are  more  frcqneiitly  tlic  sent  of  tubercu- 
losis tlian  iti  tlie  female,  so  far  only  a  few  cases  of  [leritoneal  ti(bereitloaia 
in  males  have  been  reported, — by  Kiiminell,  Lindfora,  find  others. 
Tuliercnlosia  of  the  peritoneum,  by  extensioii  from  a  tubercular  focus 
in  the  genitnl  oi'gnn,  cau  only  mean  an  infection  by  contact,  tlie  biicillus 
of  tuberculosis  transferred  from  the  primary  seat  of  infection,  niul 
localization  by  implantation  upon  the  peritoneal  surface.  Implantation 
experiments  in  nnimals  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  becomes  dlGTuse.  At  the  point  of  implantation  n 
grrviiuliition  mass  forms  ai-ound  the  tfraft,  tuid  from  hern  innumerable 
tubercle  nodules  take  their  starting  point,  forming  everywhere  new 
centres  of  infection.  The  movements  of  the  abdominal  walls  during 
respiration  and  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  iuteslines  are  potent  factors 
(tuncerned  in  the  local  dissemination  of  the  tubercular  infection.  Ana- 
tomically, the  peritoneum  is  so  closely  allied  to  tlie  lymphatic  ghiiids 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  primary  tuberculosis  can  occur 
ill  this  structure  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  primary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  peritoneum  infection  takes  place  iu  the  same  nifinner  as  in 
intact  Joints,  hy  floating  bacilli  becoming  arrested  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  tbe  mcmbrnne,  where  the  primnry  nodule  forms,  from  wliiuli, 
again,  as  from  a  graft,  local  dissemination  takes  place.  These  cases  are, 
in  the  triii'  sense  of  the  word,  not  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis,  as  the 
peritoneal  affection  is  only  a  local  expression  of  an  antecedent  infection. 
As  the  pfritoneum  is  endowed  with  absorptivo  capacities  of  a  liij^h 
degree  and  is  in  ilirect  communication  with  the  lymphatic  system,  »'e 
would  n.aturally  expect  that  tuberculosis  of  this  structnre  would  lead  to 
early  general  dissemination.  But  in  peritoneal  tuberculosis  we  observe 
tlie  same  tendency  to  limit-ition  of  the  infective  process  as  in  joints,  by 
till'  formation  of  an  impenetrable  wall  of  connective  tissue,  which 
inijinrts  so  often  to  this  form  of  peritonitis  its  cireuraacribed  character. 

Clinical  Studies. — Kiimmell  looks  upon  peritoneal  tuberculosis  nit  .a 
purely  local  alfection,  amenable  to  surgical  treatment  in  the  same  sense 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  tubercnlosis  of  joints.  That  some  of  these 
ciiscH  can  lie  permanently  cured  by  local  treatment  is  well  shown  by  n 
case  treated  by  Sir  Sjiencer  Wells  twenty-six  years  ago  by  nl<dominal 
section,  the  patient  hnving  remained  up  to  this  time  in  perfect  health. 
In  a  recent  pa|>er  on  this  subject  Feliling  reports  4  cases  of  his  own, 
and  gives  an  account  of  all  tlie  operations  which  had  been  done  up  to 
thnt  time, — 21  in  number.  Of  this  number  15  recovered,  and  the  patients 
are  known  to  have  l.ei'u  well  from  one  year  to  twenty-three  years,  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  their  condition  was  learned  four  to  five  years  after 
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the  operation.  Six  of  tiie  patients  died, — 2  of  sepsis,  1  of  pyaemia 
several  months  after  the  operation,  and  3  from  the  coutinuauce  of  the 
disease  for  which  the  operation  was  performed.  In  5  of  the  cases  ascites 
attended  the  tuberculosis ;  in  3  the  swelling  was  not  due  to  effusion, 
but  to  adhesions  between  intestinal  loops  that  were  covered  with  miliary 
tubercles. 

Of  54  cases  of  laparotomy  for  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  collected  by 
Trzebick}',  4  died  from  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  operation, 
while  in  a  fifth  death  occurred  after  the  operation  from  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  though  the  fluid  had  not  re-accumulntod.  One  case  died  in 
four  months  from  geneml  tuberculosis  without  the  peritonitis  disappear- 
ing ;  cures  resulted  in  40  cases,  though  here  and  there  evidence  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  was  reported.  The  mnjorit}'  of  cases  were  females, 
which  may  find  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  most  were  operated  upon 
under  error  in  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  cyst.  The  most  recent  and  com- 
prehensive work  on  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  which  has  recently 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Vierordt  ("  Ueber  die  Tuberculose  der  seroscn 
Hiinte,"  in  Zeitachrift  f.  klin,  Medicin,^  Bd.  xiii.  Heft  2),  should  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  wish  to  secure  for  reference  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  til  is  subject.  The  statistics  are  yet  too  meagre,  the  correctness  of 
diagnosis  not  entirely  above  doubt,  and  the  period  of  observation  after 
operation  not  long  enough;  but,  in  view  of  tlie  results,  there  is  no  longer 
any  justification  for  expectant  treatment.  Even  tliongh  in  some  cases 
recovery  was  not  permanent,  the  tluid  did  not  re-accunuilate,  and  the 
pationls  wore  relieved  of  their  distress.  Spoiituiieous  recovery  from 
tubereular  peritonitis  is  exceptional,  and  operative  interference  is  indi- 
cated the  more,  as  it  would  seem  that,  in  man}'  cases,  tuberculosis  of  the 
periLoiieuni  is  a  primary  affection  and  the  source  of  general  infection. 
As  all  other  therapeutic  measures  are  of  no  pernianent  value  in  such 
cases,  nnd  laparotomy  done  under  antiseptic  precautions  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  free  from  danger,  the  operation  is  certainly  strongly 
in<licat('d. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  effect  of  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
cnlosis  on  the  peritoneum  is  not  uniform,  and  the  conditions  found  in 
peritoneal  tuberculosis  are  variable.  Lindfors,  in  a  clinical  and  patbo- 
lonieal  study,  based  on  109  recorded  cases  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis, 
divides  the  cases  into  seven  classes.  He  states  that  the  acute  varietv 
may  assume  the  form  of  circumscribed,  general,  or  suppurative  perito- 
nitis ;  in  the  chronic  form  there  may  be  a  free  or  encj^sted  effusion,  there 
ma}'  be  simple  adhesions,  or  the  intestines  maj'  be  so  adherent  as  to 
cause  intestinal  obstruction.  Lindfors  thinks  that  the  presence  of  acute 
or  chronic  pleurisy  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
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culm-  peritonitis.  He  is  atroiigly  in  Civor  of  Ifiiiurutomy  Riid  the  free  use 
of  iudoform  witbin  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  conditions  I'oiind  in  local 
tubercular  peritonitis,  in  cases  subjected  to  operative  treatmeut  and  in 
examinations  made  in  the  poat-raortem  rooms,  are  such  that  all  cases  or 
tills  kind  can  be  coiivenicntly  claasifled  in  three  principal  groups  upon  a 
pathological  basis  :^ 

1.  Tubercular  Aaoites. — The  peritoneum  is  thickened,  hypencmic, 
and  studded  with  masses  of  tubercle  tissue  in  tlie  form  of  niiliiuy 
nodules.  The  omentum  is  usually  similarly  alTected.  If  the  eli^ision  is 
general,  occupying  the  whole  peritoneal  cavity,  the  adhesions  are  few 
and  slight.  If  the  fluid  is  encapsulated  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are 
formed  by  intestinal  loops,  which  are  adherent  among  themselves  and 
to  the  surrounding  structures.  The  circumscribed  form  usually  takes 
its  origin  from  the  Ooor  of  the  pelvis,  and  often  gives  rise  to  a  swelling 
which  simulates  an  ovarian  cyst  to  perfection.  The  fluid  contained  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  diffuse  form, and  in  the  conflued  apace  in  the 
circumscribed  variety,  is  either  a  clear,  transparent  serum,  or  serum  in 
which  small  flocculi  are  suspendetl,  or  the  fluid  has  become  slightly 
turbid  from  the  admixture  of  the  products  of  retrograde  tissue  metamor- 
phosis. The  visceral  peritoneum  of  the  organs  exposed  to  infection  ia 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  parietal  peritoneum.  Coagulation  necrosis 
and  caseation  of  the  nodules  appear  to  be  retarded  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  in  cases  of  glandular  tubercnlosis.  The  amount  of  finid  may 
vary  from  a  teacupful  in  the  circumscribed  to  i  or  6  gallons  in  diffuse 
tubercular  ascites.  Secondary  infection  is  found  most  frequently  in  the 
spleen,  plenre,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

2.  Fibrinoplastio  Peritonitis. — In  this  form  of  tubercular  peritonitis 
no  fluid  ia  found  iu  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
produces  a  copious  inflammatory  product,  and  the  peritoneal  surfaces, 
which  are  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer 
of  gelatinous  fibrin,  which  cements  together  all  the  adjacent  serous 
surfaces,  so  that  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  appears  to  be  filled  with  a 
large,  boggy  mass,  composed  of  all  the  viscera  adherent  to  each  other, 
and  with  the  interspaces  between  them  filled  with  fibrin.  The  inflam- 
matory product  in  these  cases  is  rich  in  fibrin-producing  substances, 
while  the  liquid  transudation  is  either  scanty  or  is  absorbeii  as  soon  as 
it  is  poured  out. 

3.  Adhesive  Peritonitis. ^In  this  variety  of  tubercular  peritonitis 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  exerts  its  pathogenic  properties  more  on  the 
fixed  tissue-cells  than  the  blood-vessels.  The  primary  inflammatory 
exudation  is  slight,  but  the  endotheliiil  cells  proliferate  new  tissue,  which 
undergoes  cicatrization, giving  rise  to  firm  and  extensive  adhesions.    The 
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plastic  peritonitis  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  cause  intestinal  obstruction 
from  perfect  immobilization  of  a  large  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  foregoing  form  of  tubercular  peritonitis^  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestine  may  take  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  bi- 
mucous,  internal  fistula  if  the  openings  in  two  adjacent  loops  correspond, 
or  the  formation  of  a  faecal  abscess  with  a  subsequent  faecal  fistula. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — As  tubercular  peritonitis  without  eflTusion 
is  not  amenable  to  successful  surgical  treatment  bj*  laparotomy,  nothing 
will  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
fibrinoplastic  and'  adhesive  varieties.  Tubercular  ascites  is  a  chronic 
affection,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  circumscribed  form.  Pain  and 
tenderness  are  not  prominent  or  even  constant  symptoms.  The  general 
health  is  at  first  but  little  impaired.  Fever  is  slight  or  entirely  absent. 
If  the  effusion  is  general,  it  conies  on  slowlj*,  almost  insidiously,  as  in 
ascites  from  other  causes.  From  the  absence  of  adhesions  the  fluid 
changes  its  location  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient.  If  the 
patient  is  placed  in  the  dorsal,  recumbent  position,  the  lumbar  regions 
are  dull  on  percussion  ;  if  placed  on  the  side  the  upper  lumbar  region  is 
tympanitic,  while  the  area  of  dullness  on  the  opposite  side  is  increased. 
In  circumscribed  tubercular  peritonitis  with  encapsulation  of  the  fluid, 
the  swelling  appears  first  either  in  the  hypogastric  or  one  of  the  iliac 
regions.  The  area  of  dullness  does  not  cliange  by  placing  the  patient  in 
diflerent  positions.  In  free  ascites  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  should 
be  suspected,  if  the  ordinary  causes  of  ascites,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  presence  of  an  intra-abdominal 
malignant  tumor  can  be  excluded.  Circumscribed  tubercular  ascites 
might  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  cyst,  pregnancy,  pyo-  or  hydro-  salpinx, 
P3'0-  or  h^'dro-  nephrosis,  cyst  of  pancreas,  enlarged  gall-bladder,  and 
pelvic  abscess.  Fluctuation  is  a  s\'mptoni  common  to  all  of  thes(» 
conditions,  and  a  differential  diaji^nosis  can  only  be  made  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  clinical  history  and  by  a  thorough  examination.  Pregnancy 
can  usually  be  excluded  by  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  uterus  and  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  usual  signs  of  gestation.  A  pyo-  or  hydro- 
salpinx can  generally  be  recognized  by  bimanual  exploration,  especially* 
if  the  examination  is  nmde,  as  it  should  be,  under  the  influence  of  an 
anaisthetic.  A  pelvic  abscess  is  always  preceded  by  an  acute  suppura- 
tive para-  or  peri-  metritis,  attended  by  severe  symptoms  which  are  absent 
in  tubercular  peritonitis.  C\'stic  affections  of  the  gall-bladder,  pancreas, 
and  kidney  begin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the 
reverse  is  usually  the  case  in  tubercular  ascites. 

The  greatest  difficult}''  presents  itself  in  differentiating  between  a 
circumscribed  tubercular  ascites  and  an  ovarian  cyst.     So  close  is  the 
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clinical  reaeinbl«nce  oT  these  two  affections  that  a  positive  diagnosis  is 
iilmost  impossible  witliout  tlie  aid  of  ad  exploi'Atory  laparotomy,  ami,  as 
both  affecliouB  can  ouly  be  treated  successfully  by  abdominal  section,  it  is 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purixjses  to  narrow  tlie  diagnosis  down  to  one 
of  these  and  reserve  a  positive  diagnosis  until  the  abdomen  is  opened. 

Treatment. — I'be  surgical  treatment  of  tubercnlar  peritonitis  with 
effusion  by  laparotomy  has  yielded  sufficiently  satisfactory  results  to 
make  it  an  established  procedure  in  siicli  cases  in  the  future.  A 
aponttineoua  cure  Is  the  exception ;  death  from  local  extension  of 
the  disease  and  from  general  itifection  tbe  rule.  A  cnse  came  under 
my  observation  a  few  years  sigo  where  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  tubercular  ascites  disappeared  spontaneously.  The  patient  was 
a  woman,  40  years  of  age,  with  a  marked  hereditary  tendency  to  tuber- 
cnlosis,  several  sisters  having  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  She 
was  tbe  mother  of  several  children,  the  youngest  being  6  years  old. 
She  was  brouglit  to  me  by  her  family  physician  with  the  diagnosis 
of  ovariau  cyst.  She  had  been  ailing  for  two  years.  When  I  ex- 
amined her  the  swelling  was  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  occupying 
tlie  liypogastric  and  left  iliac  region.  Fluctuation  distinct;  no  pain 
and  but  little  tenderness  on  pressure ;  menatrufition  regular.  General 
henltli  only  slightly  impaired.  After  n  caieful  exnniinfltion  I  coincided 
with  tbe  diagnosis,  and  advised  an  early  operation.  Soon  adev  this  time 
the  swelling  began  to  diminish  in  size  and  disappeared  completely  in  the 
conrae  of  a  year,  but  the  general  health,  instead  of  improving,  began  to 
fail.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling  she  began  to  suffer  from  a 
deep-seated  pain  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth 
rib  on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  fluctuating 
swelling  appeared  under  the  costal  arch  at  that  point.  Tubei-culosis  of 
the  ribs  mas  suspected,  but  at  the  time  of  operation  an  encapsulated 
tubercular  abscess  was  found  in  the  al>dnminal  cavity,  to  tbe  left  of  the 
gi-eat  cur\-ature  of  the  stomach  and  above  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon. 
A  large  quantity  of  liqiieded,  caseous  material  was  evacuated.  The  wall 
of  the  abscess  was  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  granulation  tissue,  which 
was  thoroughly  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  after  irrigation  the 
cavity  was  carefully  dried  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  wound 
healed  by  primary  intention,  and  the  entire  cavity  closed  in  the  course 
of  four  weeks  without  a  drop  of  pus.  The  woman  has  since  greatly  im- 
proved in  health  and  is  completely  relieved  of  her  pain.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  question  that  the  accumulation  of  fluid  which  was  mistaken 
fur  au  ovarian  cyst  was  a  limited  ascites,  caused  by  a  circumscribed 
tubercular  peritonitis,  am)  that  the  infection  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  resulted  from  this,  the  primary  depot.     It  is  not  at  all 
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improbable  that,  had  an  operation  been  performed  at  tlie  time  it  was  ad- 
vised, this  extension  of  the  infection  might  have  been  prevented.     The 
results  obtainable  by  laparotomy  in  the  two  different  forms  of  tubercalar 
ascites  are  well  shown  by  two  cases  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice. 
The  first  patient  was  a  girl,  17  years  old,  without  a  tubercular  his- 
tory.    She  had  always  been  in  good  health  until  about  a  year  before  she 
came  under  my  observation,  when  she  commenced  to  suffer  from  pain  in 
the  left  iliac  region,  and  soon  after  a  perceptible  swelling  appeared  in 
that  locality,  which  gradually  increased  in  size  until  the  time  I  saw  her, 
when  it  reached  above  the  umbilicus  and  beyond  the  meilian  line.     Has 
never  menstruated.     Patient  was  anaemic  and  somewhat  emaciated,  bnt 
was  never  confined  to  bed.     Examination  revealed  no  disease  in  any  of 
the  important  organs.     Diagnosis  of  ovarian  cyst  had  been  made  by 
several  physicians.     The  abdomen  was  opened  by  a  median  incision,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  clear,  straw-colored  serum  escaped  as  soon  as  the 
peritoneum  was  incised.     The  parietal  peritoneum,  as  well  as  the  in- 
testines, which  formed  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  were  studded  with 
innumerable  nodules  the  size  of  a  millet-seed.   These  nodules  were  largest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  region  of  the  left  Fallopian  tube,  which,  how- 
ever,  was  normal  in  size.     The  cavity  was  dried  and  freely  dusted  with 
iodoform,  and  a  Keith  glass  drain  inserted  as  far  as  the  floor  of  the  space 
of  Douglas.     A  large  quantity  of  serum  was  removed  from  the  tube  for 
the  first  few  days,  when  it  became  more  and  more  scant}',  so  that  the 
glass  tube  could  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  second  week.     Through  a 
small  fistulous  tract  serum  continued  to  escape  for  six  weeks,  when  the 
fistula  closed.     The  patient  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  and  a  year 
after  the  operation  was  in  perfect  health,  with  no  signs  of  a  local  return. 
That  the  peritonitis  in  this  case  was  tubercular  was  demonstrated  by  an 
inoculation  experiment.    A  nodule  was  removed  from  the  peritoneum  and 
implanted  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig,  with  a  positive  result. 
The  second  case  was  a  woman,  42  years  of  age,  without  an}''  history  of 
tuberculosis  in  her  family.     She  is  the  mother  of  a  large  famil}',  the 
youngest  child  being  5  years  of  age.    Her  abdomen  began  to  enlarge  four 
months  before  she  came  under  my  care.     Pain  not  severe,  but  gradual 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength.     As  no  local  cause  for  the  ascites  could  be 
found,  the  abdomen  was  opened  in  the  median  line  and  at  least  two  pail- 
fuls  of  clear  serum  escaped.     The  intestines  and  parietal  i>eritoneum 
presented  an  exceedingly  vascular  appearance  and  were  studded  with 
minute  miliary  nodules.    These  nodules,  again,  were  largest  in  the  pelvis, 
but  both  tubes  were  found  in  a  normal  condition.     The  same  course  was 
pursued  as  in  the  first  case,  and  drainage  was  kept  up  for  two  weeks, 
when  the  flow  of  serum  was  so  scanty  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
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remove  tlie  tube.  Tlie  ivounil  liealed  completely  in  a  few  days,  mul  tlie 
pntient  left  the  hospital  greatly  relieveil.  Tlie  fluid,  bowever,  acciinm- 
liited  so  rapidly  tliat  in  two  weeks  she  hnd  to  be  tapped,  and  from  this 
time  on  the  patient  could  not  leave  lier  bed.  The  tapping  hud  to  be  re- 
peated every  two  weeks.  Symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  developed 
soon  after  she  left  the  hospital,  and  death  from  general  miliary  tubercu- 
losis occurred  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  operation.  The 
danger  of  re-accumulation  of  Quid  and  general  infection  is  much  greater 
in  difl"use  tubercular  peritonitis  than  in  the  circumscribed  form, as  in  the 
latter  the  area  of  infection  is  move  limited,  and  general  infection  is  less 
likely  to  occur  on  accotmt  of  the  presence  of  a  wall  of  plastic  material 
which  surrounds  the  tubercular  field.  In  operating  for  circumscribed 
tubercular  ascites  it  is  very  important  to  exorcise  great  care  in  opening 
the  abdominal  cavity,  as  a  loop  of  adherent  intestine  may  be  found  at  the 
point  where  the  incision  is  made.  The  peritoneum  must  be  recognized 
and  ciirerully  divided  in  order  to  prevent  wouuding  of  the  bowel,  should 
such  a  condition  be  met  with.  Iodoform ization  of  the  cavity  is  one  of  the 
important  indications  of  treatment.  Drainage  must  be  maintained  until 
Bccnmuhitiou  of  serum  in  the  tube  has  ceased.  Uniform  equable  com- 
pression of  tlie  abdomen  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  a  well-fitting 
bandage  should  be  kept  up  throughout  the  entire  after-treatment.  In 
cases  where  a  well-deflned  local  tubercular  focus  is  found,  which  we  have 
reason  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  iieritonitis,  this  should  be  removed 
or  rendered  harmless  by  appropriate  treatment.  A  tubercular  fallopian 
tube  should  be  removed  if  this  can  be  done.  Other  caseous  foci  are  re- 
moved with  a  sharp  spoon,  or  they  can  be  destroyed  or  rendered  harmless 
by  ignipunctui'e  and  Ihiirough  iodoformization. 

Lauenstein  attributes  the  curative  effect  of  laparotomy  in  cases  of 
tubercular  ascites  to  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  and,  acting  upon 
this  theory,  iufltition  of  the  abdominal  cavity  after  tapping  has  been 
resorted  to  as  a  therupeutic  agent,  but  the  results  following  this  treat- 
ment have  not  been  encouraging.  In  two  cases  of  limited  tubercular 
ascites  the  writer  has  secured  excellent  results  from  tapping  followed 
by  injection  of  4  drachms  of  a  1 0-j)er-ccnt.  emulsion  of  iodoform  in 
glycerin.  Both  cases  resulted,  apparently,  in  a  permanent  cure.  Both 
patients  were  placed  at  the  same  time  upon  the  internal  use  of  guniacol. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Tuberculosis  of  Bones  and  Joints, 
tuberculosis  of  bone. 

Next  to  the  lungs  and  Ij^niplmtic  glands  the  bones  are  most  fre- 
quentl}'  the  sent  of  tubercular  infection.  Tuberculosis  of  the  l>ones  is 
an  exceedingly  frequent  affection  in  children  and  young  adults.  Its 
favorite  location  is  in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  long  l>oneSy 
although  it  is  also  quite  frequently  met  with  in  the  short  bones  of  the 
carpus  and  tarsus  and  some  of  the  flat  and  irregular  bones,  as  the  ribs, 
scapula,  ileum,  and  vertebra?. 

Embolic  Infection  the  Cause  of  Osseous  Tuberculosis. — Pmcticall}', 
direct  tubercular  infection  does  not  occur,  and  when  the  disease  has 
made  its  appearance  it  is  onl}^  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  tul>er- 
cular  focus  in  some  other  organ.  We  observe  clinical!}',  what  Mueller 
has  demonstrated  experimentally,  that,  when  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis 
are  present  in  the  blood-current,  very  often  localization  takes  place  near 
the  epiph^'seal  cartilage  in  young  persons  by  the  microbes  becoming 
arrested  in  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  an  artery,  the  lumen  of 
which  becomes  obliterated  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  embolus  of 
granulation  tissue  containing  bacilli;  or  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is 
gradually  diminished  by  the  formation  of  a  murnl  thrombus,  which 
forms  around  bacilli  implanted  upon  the  vessel-wall,  and  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel  is  finally  completely  obstructed  b}-  the  growth  of  the 
thrombus. 

The  new  vessels  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  centres  of  jrrowth  in  the  bones 
of  young  persons,  on  account  of  their  imperfect  structure  and  irregular 
contour,  furnish  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  arrest  of  floating 
granular  matter  and  the  localization  of  pathogenic  microbes.  The  pre- 
disposing anatomical  element  goes  far  to  ex])lain  the  frequency  with 
which  we  meet  with  tubercular  foci  in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the 
long  bones. 

The  following  table,  ])repared  by  Schmallfiiss,  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  relative  frequency  with  which  did'crcnt  bones  are  affected  with 
tubercular  lesions : — 
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BI1.LROTH. 

Jaffb. 

Per  Cent. 

SCHMAIiliFUSS. 

Per  Cent. 

Vertebra. 

Vertebra. 

26 

Knee. 

23 

Knee. 

Foot. 

21 

Foot. 

19 

CraDium  and  Face. 

Hip. 

13 

Hip. 

16 

Hip. 

Knee. 

10 

Elbow. 

9 

Sternum  and  ribs. 

Hand. 

9 

Hand. 

8 

Foot. 

Elbow. 

4 

Vertebra. 

7.5 

Elbow. 

Pelvis. 

3 

Tibia. 

4 

Pelvis. 

Cranium. 

3 

Cranium. 

4 

Tibia,  Fibula,  and 

Sternum,  Clavicle, 

Pelvis. 

3.6 

Femur. 

and  Ribs. 

3 

Sternum,  etc. 

3.6 

Shoulder. 

Shoulder. 

2 

Femur. 

1.9 

Femur. 

1 

Shoulder. 

1.5 

Humerus. 

Tibia. 

1 

Ulna. 

1.4 

Ulna. 

Fibula. 

1 

Humerus. 

1 

Radius. 

HumeruB. 

1 

Radius. 

0.7 

Scapula. 

Scapula. 

0.6 

Fibula. 

0.5 

Ulna. 

0.6 

Patella. 

0.1 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  before  puberty  the  primary  lesion  in  tuber- 
cular affections  of  joints  is  located  in  one  or  both  of  the  epiphyses  of 
the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint,  while  in  the  adult 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  As  age  advances  and  tlie  process  of  ossification  is  com- 
pleted, the  predisposing  localizing  causes  in  bone  apparently  disappear, 
while  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  more  susceptible  to  primary 
localization.  Of  204  specimens  of  tubercular  joints  obtained  from 
patients  of  all  ages,  examined  by  Mueller,  158  were  primary  osteal,  and 
46  primary  synovial,  tuberculosis. 

Artificial  Tuberculosis  of  Bone  Produced  by  Direct  Intra-vascular 
Infection. — Wm.  Mueller,  formerly  one  of  Konig's  assistants,  produced 
the  characteristic  clinical  form  of  tuberculosis  in  bone  experimentally 
by  injecting  tuberculous  material  into  the  nutrient  artery  of  long  bones. 
Konig  for  a  long  time  had  claimed  that  the  wedge-shaped  sequestrum, 
so  constantly  found  in  tubercular  foci  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
long  bones  was  due  to  occlusion  of  a  small  artery  by  a  tubercular 
embolus.  Mueller's  experiments  were  undertaken  to  produce  this  con- 
dition artificially.  He  made  16  experiments  on  rabbits,  injecting  tuber- 
culous pus  into  the  femoral  artery,  some  in  a  peripheral,  some  in  a 
central  direction,  without  any  positive  results  following.  In  a  second 
series  the  same  material  was  thrown  directl}*  into  tlie  nutrient  arteries 
of  the  femur  and  tibia.  Of  10  of  these  cases  2  showed  a  tubercular 
focus  in  the  medulla  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  tibia;  in  another  case 
miliary  tuberculosis  in  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  in  the  latter  bone  a 
small  caseous  nodule  in  the  spongy  part  which  contained  numerous 
bacilli.     The  animals  were  killed  eight  weeks  after  injection^  and  showed 
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no  evidences  of  organic  disease  except  a  few  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 
Twenty  experiments  were  made  on  young  goats,  5  on  sheep,  and  2 
on  dogs.  The  tuberculous  material  was  injected  directly  into  tlic 
nutrient  artery  of  the  tibia,  the  tibial  artery  being  tied  above  and  below 
the  junction  with  this  vessel.  Primary  union  of  the  wound  was  obtained 
in  all  cases  except  in  one  dog.  In  the  dogs  and  sheep  all  ex|>eriment8 
resulted  negatively.  In  the  goats  bone  affections  were  produced  that 
were  identical  with  tubercular  bone-lesions  found  in  man.  Most  fre- 
quently the  disease  was  established  in  the  diaphysis,  cheesy  masses  and 
granulation  tissue  showing  tliemselves  in  the  medulla  and  cortical 
portion  of  the  bone,  or  tuberculous  osteomyelitis  with  or  without 
sequestration.  Typical  lesions  were  also  found  in  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
with  and  without  implication  of  the  adjacent  joints.  In  2  of  these  cases 
the  epiphysis  was  affected,  while  in  3  the  sliadb  was  involved.  The 
following  experiment  made  by  him  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the 
identity  of  the  bone  disease  produced  experimentally  with  the  disease 
as  it  occurs  in  man. 

Tul>ercular  material  was  injected  into  the  tibial  artery  of  a  goat  3 
months  old.  Wound  healed  in  eight  days.  Some  lameness  four  months 
later,  gradually  increasing  during  the  next  nine  months.  At  the  same 
time  a  swelling  appeared  at  the  knee-joint.  Tibia  painful  on  outer  side. 
Animal  killed  thirteen  months  after  the  injection.  At  the  necropsy 
there  was  found  a  typical  fungous  disease  in  the  knee-joint,  most  ad- 
vanced at  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  joint;  a  wedge-shaped  sequestrum 
in  one  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia,  a  small  granulation  mass  in  the 
centre  of  the  head  of  the  til)ia,  and  two  similar  granulation  masses  in 
the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur.  F]xcepting  the  hinphatic  glands  of 
the  knee-joint,  no  other  organs  were  alteeted.  In  some  of  the  cases, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  twice  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  animals  were  killed  when  they  began  to  siiow  lameness — 
fourteen  days  to  thirteen  months  after  infection.  The  tubercular  lesions 
thus  produced  were  examined  for  bacilli,  and  these  were  never  found 
absent.  Tlie  starting-point,  in  every  instance,  must  have  been  a  tuber- 
cular embolus  in  one  of  the  ultimate  minute  branches  of  the  nutrient 
artery  near  the  epiphyseal  extremity  of  the  bone. 

Clinical  and  Bacteriological  Researches. — Schuchardt  and  Krause 
examined  a  great  variety  of  tubercular  lesions,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found  in  them  without  exception,  but, 
as  a  rule,  few  in  number,  and  often  only  to  be  detected  after  long  and 
patient  search.  They  found  them  invariably  present  in  cases  of  second- 
ary and  primary  tuberculosis  of  sj-novial  membranes,  tuberculosis  of 
bone,  in   tubercular  abscesses,  and   in   the  latter  cases  not  in  the  fluid 
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contents,  but  in  tlie  ginniilationB  lining  tlic  nbBcesfi-wnll,  Henkcn  foiinci 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  all  cases  of  spina  ventuMii  nliicli  lie  exum- 
ined.  Mueller  c&reruUy  studU'tl  numerous  specimens  of  synovial  and 
bone  tiilierculosis,  with  epeciiil  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis,  and,  nttlioiigli  the  results  in  a  number  of  cases  wore 
negative,  he  believes  that  the  most  intimate  and  direct  etiological 
relations  exist  between  tiie  bacillus  and  all  tubercular  lesions  in  bones 
R|)d  joints.  Among  otbers  who  have  shown  the  never-failing  presence 
of  the  bacillus  in  difTerent  forms  of  surgical  tuberculosis,  including 
bones  and  joints,  may  be  mentioned  Rnnzlcr,  Mogling,  Bouilly,  and 
Letulle.  Tuberculosis  of  bone  auii  fungous  disease  of  joints,  like  lym- 
pbntic  tuberculosis,  have  been,  and  by  some  are  still,  regarded  as  scrofu- 
lous affections.  Eanzler  wished  to  make  a  distinction  between  scrofula 
and  tuberculosis,  as  he  found  the  biicilli  not  as  constant  in  the  former, 
apd  observed  that,  after  implantation  of  tisane  of  what  he  regarded  as 
scrofulous  affectiona  in  animals,  tlie  process  was  slower  than  after  inocu- 
lation with  the  products  of  recognized  forma  of  tuberculosis.  Letidle 
considers  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
disease,  of  which  the  former  constitutes  the  milder  form,  and  ap[)earing 
esternally,  while  the  latter  represents  the  graver  form,  attacking  by 
preference  the  internal  organs.  Tlie  points  made  by  the  Usi  two  aulliore 
are  too  unimportant  for  further  consideration  as  a  scientillc,  or  even 
practical,  distinction  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  as  applied  to 
alTections  of  tbe  bones  or  any  other  organs,  T/ie  eurgeon  mugl  recngnite 
every  lesion  as  tubercular  in  iU  origin,  nature,  and  course  in  which  the 
bacillus  of  tuherculoxii  can  be  found,  from  which  guccensful  cultivations 
can  be  jnade,  and  vnlh  which  the  diaeaee  can  be  artificially  produced  in 
animals  by  inoculation.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus  of  tuljerculosia  in 
the  body  and  its  localization  in  the  medullary  tissue  of  bone  is  the  con- 
ditio sine  qua  non  in  the  causation  of  osseous  tuberculosis.  The  influence 
of  traumatism  in  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis  of  tbe  liones  and  joints 
has  l)een  greatly  overestimated.  Traumatism  as  an  etiological  factor 
occupies  a. subordinate  rdle,  inasmuch  as  it  only  proves,  at  least,  as  an 
exciting  cause  in  persons  already  infected  with  the  essential  cause.  Max 
Schiiller  proved  experimentally  in  animals  infected  with  tubercuIosiB 
(for  instance,  through  tlie  respiratory  tract)  that  a  slight  tmuuiatism 
to  a  joint  would  determine  localization  of  the  microbes  floaliiig  in  the 
blood-current  in  the  jmrt  injured,  and  that  a  tubercular  synovitis  or 
iwrartbritis  would  follow. 

Clinically,  tubercutotie  of  the  bones  can  be  traced  only  in  a  smalt 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  to  a  traumatic  origin.  It  is.  as  Volkmann  asserted 
long  ago,  characteristic  that  the  traumatism  is  always  slight,  often  quite 
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insignificant ;  tuberculosis  of  bone,  even  in  tubercular  subjects,  seldom, 
if  ever,  follows  a  fracture,  as  the  injury  in  such  cases  is  productive  of 
such  active  cell  proliferation  that  will  neutralize  the  pathogenic  action 
of  the  bacilli,  which  might  reach  the  seat  of  injury  with  the  extra vasated 
blood.     It  is  also  possible  that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  the  attention  of 
the  patient  or  his  Mends  is  first  accidentally  called  to  an  existiug^  tuber- 
cular focus  by  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  the  latter  haviug  had 
no  infiuence  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.     Every  child  large  enough 
to  run  around  injuries  himself  more  or  less  (almost)  daily,  and  yet  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bones  and  joints  follows  as  a  consequence  only  in  compar- 
atively few,  and  in  such  cases  the  essential  cause  must  be  present  in  the 
blood  or  tissues  at  the  time  the  injury  is  received.     As  has  been  previ- 
ously stated,  what  is  generally  regarded  as  local  bone  tuberculosis  (bj 
which  we  mean  the  absence  of  recognizable  tubercular  lesions  in  other 
organs)  is  in  reality  a  secondary  disease,  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  bacilli  through  the  respiratory  or  alimentary  tract  into  the  circulat- 
ing blood,  with  localization  in  the  bone,  or  the  entrance  of  bacilli  into 
the  circulation  from  a  pre-existing  but  undetectable  tubercular  product, 
with  secondary  localization  in  bone.     In  this  sense  a  primary,  or,  to  use 
a  more  correct  expression,  a  localized  osseous  or  articular  tuberculosis 
is,  according  to  Kummer,  found  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  in 
the  remaining  60  per  cent,  depots  are  found  at  the  same  time  in  other 
organs  of  the  body ;  the  lunj^r  comes  first,  with  25  per  cent. ;  other  joints, 
10  per  cent.  ;  other  bones,  10  per  cent. ;  lymphatic  glands,  10  per  cent.; 
peritoneum,  3  per  cent. ;  plenm,  2  per  cent. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  tiiborele  bacillus  has  a  special 
predilection  for  the  niedullury  tissue  of  the  bones,  and  especially  for 
the  red  medullary  tissue  in  the  cancellated  tissue  in  the  region  of  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  of  the  long  l)onc8.  As  an  inflammatory  affection  it 
is  more  correct  to  speak  ot  tubcrcnl.ir  osteomyelitis  than  tuberculosis 
of  bone,  since  the  medullary  tissue  and  tiie  blood-vessels  which  it  con- 
tains are  the  parts  that  take  an  active  part  in  the  inflammator}^  process. 
The  anatomical  conditions  of  the  vessels  in  the  epiphyseal  region  of  the 
long  bones  in  young  persons,  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  medullary  tissue, 
favor  implantation  of  the  microbes  upon  the  vessel-wall,  and  the}'  :ilso 
explain  the  frequency  witii  which  localization  of  the  tubercular  process 
takes  place  in  this  localit}'.  The  shaft  of  the  long  bones  is  generally 
exempt  from  tuberciihir  disease  with  the  exception  of  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  and  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  in  chil- 
dren, where  the  tuberculous  osteomyelitis  gives  rise  to  the  well-known 
spina  ventosa  of  the  old  authors.  As  soon  as  embolic  infection  in  bone 
has  taken    place  a  i)rocess  of  osteoporosis   and    decalcification    occurs 
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around  tlie  tubcrculnr  enibuliis  or  tliruiuljiis,  nuil  llic  |>i'<;-exisliiig  meJiiI- 
lary  and  connective  tissneB  nre  transformed  into  eiiiliryoniil  or  [jrniiiilii- 
tion  cells,  whicli  impnrt  to  the  product  or  tlie  speciHc  inflnmiuatioti  ila 
characlemtic  run>;otis  nppenrnnoe.  It  ia  not  often  that  only  a  single 
Tocns  of  tubercular  infection  in  bone  is, present;  more  freiiiiently  Iwu  or 
three  foci  appear  in  the  B»mc  region  Bimultaiieoiisly  or  in  slow  or 
rapid  succession,  and  it  is  not  unusunl  to  And  tliat  two  neighlwring 
epii'liyees  are  infected  at  the  same  time  or  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
eaae.  In  bone  Ibe  granulation  tissue  undergoes  the  sauic  series  of  sec- 
ondary dcgcnerntive  tissue  cbiiiiges  as  in  the  lymphatic  glttnds;  hence 
in  adviuiced  cases  we  expect  to  meet  with  cnsctvtion,  liquefaction  of  tlie 
cheesy  material,  and  suppunilion  in  cases  of  secondary  iufectiou  with 
pyogenic  microbes.  The  obstruction  of  a  small  iirtcry  by  nn  embolus  or 
thrombus  which  contains  tubercle  bncilli  usually  leads  to  necrosis  iinil 
sequestration  of  a  triangular  piece  of  bone,  which,  in  its  outlines,  marks 
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the  area  of  tissue  which  received  its  blood-supply  from  the  obstructed 
vessel;  thus  the  triangular  sequestra  are  funned  thiit  lire  so  frequently 
met  with  in  osteal  tuberculosis  of  the  epiphyseal  extremities.  If  thu 
embolus  ia  located  on  the  side  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  towanl  the 
joint,  the  base  of  the  triangular  sequestrum  is  direeteti  toward  the  joiut, 
and  not  infrequently  projects  sliglitly  into  the  joint.  It  is  seldom  that 
tuberculosis  of  bone  develops  in  the  course  of  pulmuunry  tuberculosis, 
but  pulmonary  and  diffuse  miliary  tuberculosis  can  be  traced  frequently 
to  a  tubercular  osseous  focus.  The  intimate  relations  which  es'ial 
between  the  tubercular  nodule  in  bone  and  the  blood-vessels  furnish  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  frequency  with  which  systemic  infection 
takes  place.  A  person  once  infected  with  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  ia 
liable  to  sulfer  from  the  different  forms  of  localized  tuberculosis,  nud 
Anally  dies  of  pulmonary  or  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Yolkmann  has 
well  said  that  a  child  sulTering  from  gl^indnlar  tiibercidosis  has  a  good 
.'h:<iice  to  become  the  subject  of  osseous  tubei'culosis  during  udokscenuv, 
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and  to  die  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  l>efore  reacliing  tlie  age  of  30.  As 
soon  aa  tlie  granulation  process  in  bone  reaches  an  adjacent  vein,  the 
tissues  constituting  tbe  veiii-wull  undergo  the  same  process,  tlie  bacilli 
reach  the  lumen  or  the  vessel  and  re-enter  the  systemic  circulation,  and 
give  rise  to  miliary  tulwrculosia  in  organs  vrhich  are  onatomicnlly  pre- 
disposed to  secondary  infection.  As  long  as  decalcification  of  the  sur- 
rounding bone  goes  on  the  infection  is  ])rogre8Bivc,  but  as  soon  as 
osteoscleroBis  takes  its  place  the  process  becomes  limited  :  the  micro- 
organisms are  shut  in,  as  it  were,  by  an  impermeable  wall  of  sclerosed 
bone.  The  moat  unfavorable  conditions  are  crente<l  in  cases  in  which 
the  tubercular  focus  becomes  the  scat  of  secondary  infuction  with 
pyogenic  microbes,  na  the  suppurative  process  opens  np  to  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  new  areas  for  invasion  in  which  the  resistance  of  the 
tissues  to  tubercular  infection  has  nircttdy  been  greatly  diminished.  It 
is  also  during  the  suppurative  stage  that  joi  ii t-comp I  i cations  are  most 
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likely  to  arise.  The  clinical  history  of  vanes  of  tuberculosis  of  bone,  as 
well  .18  the  ma(.'roscoiiical  iiud  mi(:rosi'u|iic»l  npiienranci's  of  the  lesion, 
are  typical  of  tuberciiluBis  us  found  in  other  organs.  The  crucial  test 
which  [iroves  the  tuliurcuLar  chai-actor  of  most  of  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tory affcclionn  of  bone  in  children  has  been  furnished  by  bacteriological 
investigations  and  cxperiuientiil  research.  Most  of  the  investigators 
who  have  studied  this  subject  a<!rec  that  in  tuborcuhtr  bone  affections  it 
is  sometimes  very  ditllcult  to  Hud  the  biicillns,  that  it  is  not  found  in 
great  abundance,  and  that  sometiines  it  bus  evadwl  even  the  most  cnreful 
search.  According  to  Kdnig,  wlio  is  authority  on  everythinp;  that  [ler- 
tains  to  tuberculosis  of  bones  .ind  joints,  all  cases  of  ostcotubercnlosis 
can  be  arran'jed  under  four  principal  groups,  according  to  the  predomi- 
nating piithological  conditions  of  the  lesions:  1.  The  granulating  focus. 
2.  The  tuliercnlar  necrosis.  3.  The  tubercular  infarct.  4.  Diffuse 
tubercular  osteomyelitis. 
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1.  The  granuliitiiiy;  fiKJus  is  foutid  ns  single  or  multiple,  round  or 
oval,  cavities,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  n  pea  or  bnzel-niit, 
cnntaiiiiiig  lii'iiig  embryonal  tissue,  or,  if  this  hna  been  destroyed  by 
coagulation  necrosis  anil  caseation,  a  ycUowisli-griiy,  cheesj  niuterial,  or 
liquid  tiiliei'ctilar  pus.  Minute  Bpiviilfe  of  bone  are  imbedded  among 
tbe  granulations  or  suspended  in  the  liquefied  caseous  material.  Histo- 
logically, the  granulation  material  is  composed  of  the  same  cell-elements 
as  roctnt  tubercle  in  other  organs,  only  that,  as  a  rule,  the  giant  cells  are 
more  numerous  ami  of  larger  size.  If  caseation  has  taken  place  the 
cheesy  material  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  granulation  tissue.  As  long 
as  tlic  process  has  not  come  to  a  stand-still  the  snrroimding  bone  is 
osteoporotic,  and  can  be  easily  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon.    As  soon 


as  the  inflammatory  process  has  subsided  the  osteoporotic  bone  becomes 
sclcroseil  and  the  tnl>ercnlar  focus  is  walled  in  and,  for  the  time  bein<r, 
is  rendered  harmless.  Cheesy  tnlereular  cavities  in  bone  resemble  the 
same  condition  in  the  lungs,  only  that  secondary  infection  with  pns- 
microbes  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  and  on  this  account  the  cavity 
never  attains  sucli  large  size  ns  in  the  latter  organ. 

2,  Tubercular  necrosis  necessarily  follows  if  the  infected  area  exceed 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  non-vascular  structure  of  the  tulicrcular 
product  and  the  blocking  and  destruction  of  blood-vessels  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  tubercular  inflnmmntion  produce  early  death  of  the 
bone,  corresponding  to  the  limits  of  the  inflammation,  and  if  this  exceed 
the  resorption  capacity  of  the  grnnubitifins  the  dead  tissue  is  not 
removed  by  absorption,  and  is  found  as  a  sequestrum  as  soon  as  it  has 
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become  detached  from  tbe  surrounding  healthy  bone.  If  tbe  tiibercalnr 
process  has  been  rapid  und  tUe  gramilatioii  tissue  is  ecaiity,  tbe  necrused 
bune  is  tiot  osteoimrotic ;  but  if  tlie  dlsense  line  pursue^l  a  luore  chronic 
course,  iiud  bus  resulted  in  the  production  of  an  abuudauce  of  granular 
tion  tissue,  it  preseuts  a  houey-combe<l  appearance,  is  irregular  iu  slia[>e 
and  in  size,  does  not  correspond  with  the  area  of  the  infected  district,  as 
part  of  it  has  been  absorbed  by  tlie  granulations.     Its  color  depends  ou 
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the  condition  of  the  granulations  which  surround  it ,  if  these  have  not 
nnder<ronc  secondary  degenerati\e  changes  it  tna^  resemble  henltiiy 
lioiic,  liiit  if  caaeatioii  has  taken  place  it  is  infiltrated  with  the  clieesy 
material,  and  tlieii  presents  a  grayish  jellow  or  yellow  appearance.  If 
the  necrosed  bone  1ms  undergone  no  leduction  in  size  and  the  granula- 
tions surrounding  it  are  few  it  remains  firmly  wedged  in  position, 
and  under  such  ciicumstances  it  is  oflen  difflcult  to  locate  the  exact 
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bounilary-line  between  it  and  the  surrounding  healthy  bone  or  to  dis- 
lodge it  from  its  position. 

3.  Tlic  tuberculous  infarct  is  only  another  form  of  tul>ercHlar 
necrosis,  und  is  scpiiratcty  classified  because  the  nuorosed  bone  is  always 
wedge-shaped,  and  the  necrosis  has  been  caused  by  the  impaction  of  an 
embolus  containinrr  tubercle  bacilli  iu  a  distal  branch  of  a  nutrient 
artery.     The  size  of  the  vessel  obstructed  by  an  infected  embolos  will 
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determine  tlie  extent  oT  tlie  necrosis.  If  tlie  embolus  is  small.  Ibe  areii 
uf  necrosis  luny  be  iiicrensed  hy  tlie  bloeked  vessel  beeoining  llie  sent  oC 
sc'comjary  ihrotiiliusis,  oblitei'ation  ol'  tlie  vessel  taking  (ilnce  in  a  [ii'n.xi- 
iniil  ilirecLiori  by  growth  uf  the  tbroiobiis  towurd  the  heiirt.  As  llie 
eortical  ponion  of  the  bone  is  seldom  involved  by  a  tiibei'eiiUir  infiirt-l, 
the  uect'osed  urea  is  often  overlooked  in  ot>ei'ution3  on  tiibei'culnr  jointti 
unless  the  bone  is  snnn  through.  If  the  buse  of  the  wedge-sli:ii)eil  piete 
project  into  a  joint  that  has  been  used,  its  snrfuce  will  be  foiiml  smoothly 
polished  by  the  movements  in  the  joint.  Sepnration  of  the  sequestrum 
takes  place  more  slowly  than  after  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  the  process 
requiring  oFlen,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sequestrum  and  the  aclivlLy 
of  the  inflammatory  process,  moutbs  and  years  for  its  completion.  If 
the  grunulntious  which  surround  the  seqnestnim  do  not  undergo  cheesy 
degenemtion,  the  boue  becomes  imbedded  and  fits  accunitely  into  the 
cuvity,  and  if  the  suirouuding  zone  of  granulation  is  converted  into 
connective  tissue  it  may  become  ptrm:inently  encapsulated  ;  but  even 
from  such  nn  appai'ently  liealed  depot  local  and  general  infection  can 
occur  at  any  time. 

4.  The  difl'use  form  of  tubercular  osteomyelitis  is  quite  rare.  The 
pathologiciLl  and  clinical  characteristics  of  this  foim  of  local  tuberculosis 
consist  in  the  nipid  iocnl  extension  of  the  airection  auil  the  dttnger  tu 
life  from  general  infection.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section  through 
a  long  bone  affected  bj'  diffuse  tubercnl.ir  osteomyelitis,  we  observe 
conditions  which  closely  resemble  acute  suppurative  ostcomyelitia.  We 
And  large,  irregular,  often  multiple  areas  of  a  yellonisb-white  iuliltration 
with  multiple  foci  of  liquefied  cbeesy  material.  The  infection  extends, 
as  in  cases  of  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  along  the  bloofl -vessels  ami 
Haversian  canals  to  the  periosteum,  resulting  in  diffuse  plastic  peri- 
ostitis with  the  formation  of  irregular,  ditfuae  masses  of  bone.  In 
these  cases  there  is  no  tendency  to  limitation  in  the  formation  of 
sequestra,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  spread  indeliiMtcly,  and  to  invade 
even  the  medullary  tissue  of  the  shaft.  Patients  suffering  from  tliis 
form  of  tubercular  oiteomyelitis  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  fatal 
general  tuberculosis  if  the  infected  tissues  arc  not  removed  by  a  timely 
aud  thorough  operation.  lu  ojierating  it  is  important  to  recognize  this 
foi-m,  since  it  requires  more  radical  measures, — either  amputaliou  or  very 
extensive  excision  of  tlie  entire  thickness  of  the  alTected  bone.  Local 
operations  such  as  will  meet  the  indications  in  the  other  varieties  of 
ostentuberculiisis  are  of  no  avail.  With  the  exception  of  this  form  of 
tuliercniosia  of  bone  the  periosteum  seldom  participates  in  the  tubercular 
inflammation.  When  the  dry  granulating  focus  reaches  the  periosteum, 
a  small,  soft,  elastic,  limited  granulation  swelling  forms, — first  under  the 
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pcriosteuui,  later  outside  of  it.  It  is  characterized  b}'  slow  growth, 
comparatively  little  pain,  slight  tenderness,  and  a  tendency  to  remain 
stationary  for  a  long  time.  If,  however,  the  central  focus  has  become 
chees}',  and  the  liquefied  cheesy  material  comes  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
osteum and  the  paraperiosteal  tissues,  a  large  tubercular  abscet^s  forms 
in  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  |)eriostcum  has  been  perforated  the 
cheesy  material  infects  the  connective  tissue,  which  then  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  tubercular  abscess.  Before  such  an  abscess 
ruptures  spontaneously  the  skin  overlying  it  becomes  tubercular  and 
presents,  at  the  point  of  perforation,  the  appearance  of  lupus. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  general  symptoms  are  often  no  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  or  extent  of  the  local  disease,  as  patients  with 
quite  extensive  08teotul)ercnlosis  may  present  every  appearance  of  per- 
fect health.  More  than  fifteen  years  ago  Konig  called  our  attention  to  the 
fiict  that  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  is  frequently  present  even  in 
cases  of  limited  local  tuberculosis.  If  the  thermometer  show  a  normal 
morning  temperature  and  a  slight  rise  toward  evening,  if  not  more  tlmii 
half  a  degree  Fahrenheit,  but  continued  for  weeks,  it  indicates  a  careful 
search  for  a  local  tubercular  focus.  Progressive  anaemia  is  always  an 
unfavorable  symptom,  as  it  indicates  either  the  presence  of  additional 
foci  in  important  organs  or  accompanies  the  exhaustive  purulent  dis- 
charges after  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes.  The  occurrence 
of  mixed  infection,  with  or  without  a  direct  infection-atrium,  is  usually 
announced  by  a  high  temperature  and  other  S3'mi)t(>nis  of  septic  infoction. 
The  local  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  location,  condition,  and  size 
of  the  tubercular  focus  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications. 

I.  Pain. — Pain  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  but  its  intensity  is 
subject  to  great  variation.  Unlike  in  acute  sui>purative  osteomyelitis, 
the  inflammatory  product  does  not  give  rise  to  the  same  degree  of 
tension ;  hence  pain  is  not  so  severe.  The  primary  exudation  in  tuber- 
cular inflammation  is  always  scanty,  and  the  inflammatory  ])roduct  is 
composed  mostly  of  granulation  tissue  derived  from  pre-existing  cells; 
at  the  same  time  the  surroiniding  bone-tissue  becomes  osteoporotic, 
conse(iuently  tension  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided  and  pain  is  either 
slight  or  entirely  absent.  Children  suffering  from  spina  ventosa  com- 
plain of  little  pain,  although  a  phalanx  of  a  finger  may  be  almost 
com|)letely  destroyed  by  a  tubercidar  osteomyelitis.  In  such  cases  the 
granulation  tissue  is  formed  slowly,  the  compact  layer  of  the  bone  is 
rendered  osteoporotic,  and  generally  yields  to  the  intra-osseous  pressure 
and  expands  perhaps  to  twice  its  normal  thickness;  pain  is  slight  or 
entirely  absent,  because  no  great  intra-osseous  tension  has  occurred. 
That  tension  or  pressure  greatly  aggravates  pain  in  osseous  tuberculosis 
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is  one  of  the  most  familinr  fntts  in  Biirgery.  Piiin  ia  promjitly  relieved 
in  a.  case  of  tiibereiilar  spon(]ylittB  by  atispeusion  ami  rest  in  tbe  recum- 
bent position,  and  greatly  aggravnted  by  flexion  of  the  spinal  (.'oliimn, 
wbicli  neeeasnrily  pioduees  pi-esBure  upon  the  bodies  of  the  inflamed 
vertebrfB.  lu  osteo-arthritis  of  the  large  Joints  paiu  ia  relieved  by  rest 
and  extension,  and  is  iilways  increiiaed  by  use  of  the  limb  or  by  pressing 
the  inflamed  articiihir  surfaces  against  each  other.  It  may  be  stated,  as 
II  rule,  tliat  the  intensity  of  tlie  pain  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
iicuteness  of  the  inflnmniatoi-y  process.  The  puiu  is  intermittent  and 
more  severe  during  the  night.  Tlie  nocturnal  exacerbation  of  the  paiu, 
as  eviilenced  in  children  by  restlessness  during  sleep,  moaning,  grinding 
of  teeth,  and  horrible  dreams,  is  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms  which 
excites  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  osteotuberculoais.  The  pain  Is  not 
always  referred  to  the  seat  of  lesion.  Tubercular  ostcomyelitia  of  the 
henil  and  neck  of  the  femur  gives  rise  to  paiu  in  the  region  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  children  suffering  from  tnliereulosis  of  the  spine  usitnliy  refer 
all  the  snffcrin!,'  to  the  pit  of  the  slom.ach  or  to  some  other  part  of  the 
abdomen  supplied  willi  ucires  thut  take  their  exit  from  the  spinal  cnnal 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  iullanied  vertebra. 

2.  Tenderness. — The  existence  of  tenderness  over  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  n  tuhereular  focus  in  the  interior  of  a  bone  ia  one  of  the 
surest  indications  of  the  existence  of  oateotiiberfulosis.  In  many  cases 
of  epiphyseal  tuberculosis  patients  have  been  treated  for  some  supposed 
lesion  in  the  adjacent  joint  simply  because  this  symptom  was  not  care- 
fully searched  for,  or,  if  discovered,  its  significance  was  misinterpreted. 
In  such  cases  the  existence  ofa  circumscribed  point  of  tenderness  in  the 
epiphyseal  line  and  the  absence  of  lesious  in  tlie  joint  will  enable  the 
surgeou  to  locate  accurately  a  focus  in  the  interior  of  a  hone.  If  more 
tlinn  one  focus  is  present  In  the  epiphyseal  extremity  of  a  long  bone  the 
number  of  tender  points  will  con-espond  with  the  number  of  foci  in  the 
bone.  Whether  a  central  focus  in  a  bone  could  be  always  recognized  by 
relying  upon  tliis  symptom  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  nauftUy  the  foci 
are  located  Hufflciently  near  the  surface  of  the  bone  to  give  rise  to  tender 
points,  which  can  be  readily  locatetl  by  finger  pressure. 

3.  Swelling. — External  swelling  is  absent  until  the  atrophic  layer 
of  compact  bone  yields  to  the  intra-osseons  preaauie,  as  may  be  seen  in 
advanced  cases  of  spina  ventosa,  or  until  by  i)ressure  atrophy  over  the 
centre  of  the  focus  the  compact  layer  is  perforated,  and  a  soft,  circum- 
scribed, boggy  swelling  forms  underneath  the  periosteum.  If  the  granu- 
lation tissue  has  retained  its  vitality  the  cxtra-osaeons  swelling  increases 
very  alowly  in  size,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  diffuse  infection  of  the 
connective  tisane  after  the  granulations  have  reached  the  para  peri  osteal 
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tissues.  Psendofliictnation  is  goncrally  present,  nnd  many  such  granu- 
lating foci  at  this  stage  liave  been  carelessly  incised  under  tlie  mistaken 
diagnosis  of  abscess.  If  the  central  focus  has  undergone  caseation 
before  the  periosteum  is  perforated,  then  tlie  paraperi osteal  tissues 
become  rapidly  infected,  and  a  tubercular  abscess,  such  as  has  been 
described  before,  develops  in  a  short  time.  The  abscess  wanders  away 
from  the  place  where  it  originated  in  directions  oflTering  the  least  resist- 
ance, along  preformed  anatomical  spaces  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravitation.  The  size  of  such  an  abscess  is,  absolutely,  no  indication  of 
the  extent  of  the  primar}*  lesion  in  the  bone,  as  a  minute  focus  may  be 
the  cause  of  a  large  abscess  and  a  small  abscess  may  mark  the  location 
of  an  extensive  primary  lesion.  Gildema  is  usually  not  well  marked, 
even  if  the  abscess  is  large,  unless  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic 
microbes  has  occurred.  The  diffuse  form  of  tuberculous  osteomyelitis  is 
always  attended  by  a  plastic  osteom^'clitis,  and,  consequcntl}',  the  early 
appearance  of  external  swelling  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  differentiating  between  the  different  forms  of  osteo- 
tuberculosis.  The  swelling  that  attends  tuljcrculosis  in  bones  deeply* 
seated,  as  the  vertebrae,  hip-joint,  and  pelvic  bones,  does  not  become 
apparent  until  the  existence  of  a  tubercular  abscess  indicates  the  probable 
seat  of  the  primary  lesion. 

4.  Redness. — The  skin  over  a  tubercular  focus  in  the  interior  of  a 
bone  or  over  a  tubercular  abscess  presents  a  normal  appearance  until  it 
has  become  infected  and  shows  other  unmistakable  signs  of  tubercu- 
losis. This  does  not  occur  until  the  granulations  have  permeated  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  skin,  or  until  the  caseous  material  has  only  the 
skin  for  its  covering.  Under  such  circumstances  the  skin  presents  a 
dusky-red  hue,  owing  to  impaired  capilhirv  circulation,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  attenuated  by  i)ressure  atrophy  and  destructive  changes 
until  it  finally  yields  to  the  pressure  from  beneath,  and  spontaneous 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess  takes  place.  If  the  subcuta- 
neous product  is  coniposed  of  granulation  tissue  the  undermined  skin, 
after  perforation  has  taken  place,  is  destroyed  b}^  degrees  and  the  part 
presents  the  apiiearances  of  lupus. 

5.  Atrophy  of  Limb. — Muscular  atrophy  is  almost  a  constant  8ymp>- 
t«m  in  ostcotuberculosis  as  well  as  in  tubercular  synovitis.  This  atrophy 
is  not  caused  altogether  by  inactivity  of  the  limb,  and  it  appears  to  be 
due  in  part,  at  least,  to  tropho-neurotic  lesions. 

Besides  a  careful  study  of  the  clinical  history,  several  diagnostic 
measures  may  be  resorted  to  in  doubtful  cases  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
make  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Means  of  Differential  Diagnosis — (a)  Akidopeurastik. — Exploration 
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ofa  doiilitnil  swelling  witli  a  strong  steel  needle  wns  introdnceil  by  Mi<l- 
deldorpf  for  the  purpose  of  nsoei'taining  tlic  tionsistynce  ami  probnblt; 
sti'uctiire  or  the  tissues  cumposiiig  the  swelling.  He  culled  tliis  simjile 
pi'oc'Cdure  akidopeurastti;.  The  presence  of  a  tiiliercular  focus  iu  the 
interior  of  a  bone  c:ui  olten  be  deiuonslratcil  by  this  niil  to  dingiiosia 
liefore  any  e:!tei'niil  swelling  has  appe-ired.  A  stvoog  iieeiilc  of  nn  hypo- 
dermiu  Bjrinye  can  be  used  for  exploring  a  boue  the  density  of  which 
has  been  diminished  by  chronic  iuflamtnntion,  if  this  latter  has  not 
been  followed  by  osteosclcrosia.  During  the  active  stage  of  osteo- 
tul>ercu]usis  the  bune  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  focus  is 
osteoporotic,  and  can  be  readily  penetmted  by  a  strong,  sharp  needle. 
The  exploration  should  bo  nindo  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 
The  puncture  ia  made  in  the  centre  of  the  tender  area,  and  in  a  direction 
corresponding  to  tlie  probable  location  or  the  central  focus.  If  the 
needle  meet  with  any  considerable  resistance  in  the  bone,  it  is  advanced 
by  rotatory  movements;  the  arrival  of  the  point  in  the  granulating 
centi'e  or  caseous  focus  is  announced  by  a  sudden  loss  of  resistance. 
By  advancing  the  needle  siiftlcicntly  to  touch  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cavity  its  probable  size  can  be  ascertained. 

(b)  Exploratory  Puncture,  with  Aspiration, — If  the  needle  of  an  ex- 
plovfilory  or  liypoderinie  syringe  is  used  to  mnke  the  akidoiwiiniBtik, 
exploration  of  the  bone  may  be  followed  by  removing  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cavity  for  examination  by  aspiration.  If  the  tubercular 
product  has  undergone  caseation  and  liquefaction  some  of  the  cheesy 
material  Can  be  removed  by  aspiration,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  lesion  may 
then  be  revealeil  by  positive  demon strntion.  If  still  further  evidence  is 
i'eqnired,a  guinea-pig  maybe  inoculated  with  the  same  needle,  which 
still  contains  enough  of  the  material  to  produce  a  positive  result  in  the 
animal.  If  the  cavity  contain  graiinlation  tissne  little  fragments  of  this 
can  be  drawn  into  the  needle,  and  with  these  inoculation  experiments  for 
diagnostic  purposes  can  l>e  made.  In  tubercular  necrosis  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  detect  the  presence  of  the  seijucBtrum  and  ascertain  its  mobility 
by  exploratory  puncture.  If  a  tidiercular  abscess  has  formeii,  the  char- 
acter of  the  contents  of  the  swelling  may  be  ascertained  by  using  the 
exploratory  syringe,  and  the  nature  of  the  primary  cause  demonstrated, 
if  need  be,  by  injecting  the  material  aspirated  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  or  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig.  In  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  tubercnlosia  of  bone,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  synovial  tuberculosis, 
sarcoma,  eclunococcous  cyst,  rachitis,  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  and 
syphilis.  Many  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  bone  have  been  mistaken 
for  synovial  tuberculosis,  and  vice  versa.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  bone 
frequently  results  in  contractures  of  joints  without  direct  implication  of 
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the  Joint,  and  this  has  often  leil  to  a  wrong  diagnosis.     In  primary  syno- 
vial tuberculosis  the  first  pathological  changes  occur  in  the  joint,  and  no 
tender  points  will  be  found  in  the  epiphyseal  regions.     In  osteotubercu- 
losis  not  complicated  by  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  adjacent  joint 
the  first  symptoms  are  referred  to  the  lesion  existing  in  the  interior  of 
the  bone,  and  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  cir- 
cumscribed points  of  tenderness  which  correspond  to  the   location  of 
the  foci.     Periosteal  sarcoma  is,  from  the  beginning,  an  exti*a-os8eous 
product.     Ceiitnil  sarcoma,  as  a  rule,  increases  more  rapidly  in  size  than 
a  tul>ercular  swelling,  and  is  often  the  seat  of  pulsations  and  a  blowing 
sound  whicii  can  be  heard  by  auscultation.     Central  sarcoma  is  often  the 
cause  of  a  pathological   fracture,  while  this  accident  is  exceeilingly  rare 
in    osteotul>ercnlosis.      Echinococcus    of   bone    is  an   exceedingly   rare 
alfection,  but,  as  it  may  simulate  osteotuberculosis,  diflerential  diagnosis 
must  be  based  on  an  exploratory  puncture,  which  will  yield  a  clear  serum 
containing  the  characteristic  booklets  in  the  former  instance,  and  granu- 
lation  tissue  or    the  products  of    caseous  degenemtion   in  the  latter. 
Rachitis  gives  rise  to  swelling  and  pain  in  the  epiphyseal  regions;  but 
this  alfection  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two  bones,  and  afiects  almost  every 
bone  in  the  body  alike.     Epiphyseal  multiple  osteomyelitis  is  an  acute 
or,  at  least,  subacute  affection,  and  results  early  in  the  formation  of  puru- 
lent foci,  and  is  often  attended  by  epiphyseolysis.     The  virus  of  syphilis 
lias  a  special   i)redilection   for  the  periosteum,  while  this   structure    is 
ahnost  inunune  to  primary  tubercular  alfections.     In  95  out  of  every  100 
cases  chronic  inlhiniination  in  bone  moans  tuberculosis,  and,  unless  there 
an?  special  reasons  which  should  render  the  diagnosis  doubtful,  it  is  safe 
to   a(l()i)t  a   treatment  adapted   for  tubercular  osteomyelitis    in  almost 
every  case  where  the  syini)toms  point  to  a  chronic  inflammation  and  the 
existence  of  a  tnnior  or  parasitic  growth  can  be  excluded. 

Prognosis. — On  the  whole,  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable  in  cases 
of  osteotnberculosis  than  if  the  tubercular  infection  is  located  in  the 
skin,  a  joint,  lymphatic  gland,  or  any  of  the  internal  organs.  Spontaneous 
hiialing  of  a  tubercular  focus  in  bone  is  possible  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. Everything  that  adds  to  the  patient's  strength  and  power  of 
resistance  to  the  microbic  infection  adds  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
la  vorable  termination.  If  the  patient  is  well  nourished,  and,  above  all, 
il'the  blood  is  in  a  normal  condition,  limitation  of  the  disease  ma}-  occur 
before  caseation  has  taken  place;  and  if  cheesy  material  has  formed,  and 
it  can  be  renioved  by  oi)erative  interference,  the  prospects  of  a  pernm- 
nent  ri'covi'ry  nn;  good.  It  must  be,  however,  ndmitted  that  every  person 
who  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  osteotnlwrculosis  during  childhoo<l 
or  youth,  even  if  an  apparent  perfect  cure  has  been  e'**    "    ^  spontaneously 
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or  l>y  opemtive  nieasmes,  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  the  subject 
ol'  re-iufertioii  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  spores  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberciilosia  may  remain  in  u  latent  condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  in  the  ciuntrized  primary  leBion,  to  become  ii  cnude  of  subsequent 
danger  aa  soon  as  the  looal  or  general  conditions  enable  them  tu  exercise 
tlieir  pathogenic  properties.  Healing  by  cicatrization  is  possible  in  tbc 
small  granulating  foei  eo  loug  as  the  coagulation  necrosis  is  limited  ntid 
no  caseation  has  occurred.  In  such  cases  the  embryonal  cells  are  con- 
verted into  permanent  connective  tissue  and  the  small  fragments  of  bone 
are  removed  i)y  absorption,  while  the  bone  around  the  cicatrix  becomes 
sclerosed.  If  caseation  has  occurred,  but  the  cheesy  material  has  not 
undergone  liqui^faction,  encapsulation  of  the  tubercular  product  can  take 
place  by  the  wall  of  granulation  tissue  lining  the  CBvity  becoming  con- 
verted into  cicatricial  tissue,  forming  a  capsule,  which,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  mechanically  prevents  the  local  extension  of  the  disease.  Small 
sequestra  may  become  iml>eddcd  in  a  connective-tissue  cnpsnie  in  a 
similar  manner.  If  the  sequestrum  is  large  it  will  act  like  every  other 
foreign  infected  body,  and  sooner  or  later  reqidrc  an  operation  for  its 
cxti-actiun.  If  the  tubercular  process  has  extended  to  a  joint,  the  prog- 
nosis is  more  grave,  and  the  chances  for  a  spontaneous  recovery  are 
much  diminished.  The  prognosis  is  always  more  grave,  other  things 
being  equal,  if  the  bone  atl'ecteil  is  so  located  that  removal  of  the  pri- 
mary focus  by  operative  treatment  is  anatomically  impossible.  The 
danger  lo  life  and  the  probability  of  local  extension  are  always  greater 
if  the  granulation  tissue  has  been  destroyed  by  coagulation  necrosis  and 
cjiseiition,as  the  granulation  tissue  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  regional 
and  general  infection  are  prevented.  The  danger  to  life  is  imminent  if  a 
large  tubereular  abscess  has  become  infected  with  pus-microbes,  aa  the 
secondary  infection  results  in  destrucLiou  of  tlie  granulation  tissue  lining 
the  cavity,  which  favors  the  local  and  general  extension  of  the  tuber- 
cular infection,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  sepsis,  exhaustion  from  pro- 
fuse suppuration,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  important  internal  organs 
aa  additional  elements  of  danger.  The  prognosis  is  always  more  grave 
in  persons  advanced  in  years  than  in  children,  an  limitation  of  the  dis- 
ease occurs  more  frequently  in  the  latter. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  in  patients  suffering  From  osteo- 
inberculosis  must  be  tonic  and  supporting.  Dietetic  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment is  of  more  value  than  the  administration  of  drugs.  Sea-bathing 
and  change  of  climate  will  often  accomplish  more  than  bitter  tonics,  iron, 
quinine,  arsenic,  and  codliver-oil.  The  prolonged  internal  administration 
of  guaiacol  or  one  of  its  preparations  should  always  be  resorted  to.  The 
local  treatment,  short  of  a  radical  operation,  must  consist  in  the  use  of 
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such  means  as  will  aid  the  natural  resources  in  cfTecting  limitation  of 
the  tubercular  process,  of  which  the  most  important  is 

I.  Physiological  Rest. — The  importance  of  securing  for  the  inflaiiie«l 
part,  as  near  as  can  be  done  by  mechanical  supi)ort,  absolute  ph^'sio- 
h>gical  rest  cannot  be  overestimated.     The  process  of  repair  in  a  tuber- 
cular focus  often  meets  with  great  and  insurmountable  difficulties.     The 
embryonal  cells,  of  low  vitality  almost  from  the  beginning,  are  iK>isoned 
as  soon  as  born  with  the  ptomaines  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  and 
consequently  are  converted  into  tissue  of  a  higher  ty{)e  only   under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.     The  non- vascularity  of  tubercle  tissue  is  an- 
other cause  why  the  inflammatory  product  so  seldom  takes  an  active  ])nrt 
in  the  process  of  repair.    The  flrst  indication  in  the  treatment  of  a  tul>er- 
cuhir  osteomyelitis  is  to  secure  for  the  part  a  fa  voidable  condition  of  the 
circulation,  which  can  only  be  done  by  securing  rest.    The  most  efHcient 
way  to  procure  rest,  not  only  for  the  diseased  part,  but  for  the  entire 
body,  is  to  confine  the  [)atient  to  bed ;  but,  as  these  affections  are  noted 
for  their  chronicity,  lasting  for  mouths  and  years,  enforced  rest  by  this 
metho<1  would  seriously  impair  the  general  health,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  advisable,  in  the  mnjority  of  cases,  to  resort  to  one  of  the  numerous 
mechanical  appliances  which  will  iunnobilize  the  part;  while, at  the  same 
time,  the  patient  can  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
out-door  air  and  change  of  scenery  and  surroundings. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  Snyre's  pluster-of- Paris  jacket,  ap])]ied 
while  the  patient  is  partly  suspended,  answers  a  more  useful  purpose 
than  any  of  the  numerous  complicated  apparatuses  which  have  been  as 
yet  devised.     To  apply  the  jacket  properly  re(iuires  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience and  the  exercise  of  considerable  skill.     In  man}-  communities 
this  method  of  treatment  has  become  unpopular,  both  among  physicians 
and  the  laity,  from  the  bad  results  caused  by  improper  applications  of  the 
jacket.      Ilyperextension  must  be  avoided,  and    the   patient   must  he 
instructed  to  extend  himself  only  until  pain  is  relieved  and  not  bevond 
this  point.      The  bony  prominence  at  the  seat  of  curvature  must   be 
carefully  protectiMl  against  pressure  by  applying  on  each  side  a  firm  pad 
snfliciently  thick  to  prevent  contact  of  the  ]U'ojecting  spinous  processes 
with  the  i>laster  cast.     The  plaster  bandages  themselves  must  be  applied 
smoothly,  so  that  after  extension  is  removed  the  jacket  will  closely  fit 
the  unequal  surface  of  the  body.     Another  matter  of  great  importance 
is  to  see  the  patient  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  <letermine  whether 
the  jacket  causes  injurious  pressure  at  any  point,  which,  if  this  should 
be  the  case,  is  remedied  at  once,  either  by  cutting  out  that  portion  of 
the  jacket  which  has  caused  the  decubitus  or  by  applying  a  new  one.    In 
tuberculosis  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the   extremities  rest  can  be  secured 
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most  cQic-iciitly  by  irniiioliillzitig  tlie  limb  In  a  plnstcr-of-Pavis  di'essJDg. 
The  §i>lint  must  always  iiieliide  uiie  or  more  of  tlie  itdjiicent  jointa. 
Undue  coiistriotioii  oF  the  limb  ia  prevented  liy  interposing  between  it 
and  the  Bpliiit  a  thin  btyer  of  auiicylized  eotton.  If  the  disease  atfect 
any  of  the  iiunes  of  tlie  lower  extremities  tiie  patient  must  not  be 
allowed  to  w»lk  without  enitelies. 

2.  Ignipuncture. — Duiiiig  the  early  stages  of  osteotuberculoHis  excel- 
lent results  have  bt-cii  obtained  by  igiii|iunetiire, — n  method  of  trentinent 
devised  by  Riebet  in  1810.  If  a  tubereular  foeua  can  bo  iiccurately 
located,  this  uietliud  of  ti'entmeuC  should  reeeive  a  trial,  ns  it  is  not 
attended  by  any  risks  and  frequently  efl'eets  a  permanent  cure.  Tlio 
field  of  opeiiiliou  is  tboroiiglily  disinfected,  and,  with  the  needle-point  of 
H  Faqueliii  csiutery  liealed  to  a  dull  or  red  beat,  the  soft  tissues  iinil  bone 
are  perforated.  In  making  the  perfomtion  it  is  necessitrj'  to  iidvanee  the 
point  slowly  and  to  remove  it  from  time  to  time  and  revive  the  hent  in 
order  to  prevent  impaction  of  the  point.  The  entrance  of  the  pointing  in- 
strument into  the  cavity  or  tiibercubir  focus  can  lie  readily  felt,  as  resistance 
at  that  mamont  ia  suddenly  diminished.  The  tlierai)entic  etlect  of  igni- 
puncture is  threefold  :  1.  The  tunnel  miide  establishes  free  drainage  and 
relieves  promptly  the  intra-osaeons  tension.  2.  At  lenst  a  portion  of  the 
infected  tissue  is  destroyed  by  the  beat.  3.  A  plastic  osteouiyelitia  is 
excited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  track  and  in  the  cauterized  portion  of  the 
cavity,  which  exerts  a  favorable  influence  in  bringing  about  limitation  of 
the  disease,  or  even  in  effecting  n  final  cure.  Through  the  opening  made 
iodoform  can  be  introduced  into  the  cavity,  which  offers  additional  ad- 
vantage in  treating  osseous  foci  successfully  by  this  procedure.  I'o 
insure  a  sticcean/ul  issue  it  is  ab»oliilelij  necessary  to  prevent  in/ection 
with  pus-microbes  throtigh  the  opening  b;/  mnkint/  the  operation  under 
strict  aiilisKptic  precautions,  and  protecting  the  panclure  with  an  efficient 
antisejitic  absorbent  dressing  until  it  is  completely  closed  by  cicatrization 
and  epidermizatiun.  Ignipunctni'e  is  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
accessible  foci  in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  long  bones  and  duriii^r 
tlie  early  stages  of  tuberculosis  of  the  wrist  and  tarsus.  In  insi])ient 
tulierculosis  of  the  tarsus  I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  satisfactory  and 
permanent  result  by  making  an  opening  through  the  entire  tarsus  from 
side  to  side,  in  a  line  of  the  disease,  by  inserting  the  point  from  each 
side,  the  two  tunnels  meeting  in  the  centre.  Ignipuncture  always  relieves 
the  pain  promptly,  and  the  track  made  is  completely  closed  by  permanent 
tissue  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Parenchymatous  Injeotions  of  Iodoform. —  In  foci  accessible  to 
puncture  parenchymatous  iii.ji'ctiouf)  of  a  IO-|ier-cpnt.  todoform-glvcerin 
euiuUiou  deserve  a  faithful  trial.     This  method  of  treatment  it  of  special 
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value  in  cases  in  which  the  bone  affection  has  resulted  in  the  formntioii 
of  a  tubercular  abscess.  In  such  instances  not  only  the  abscess-cavity, 
but  the  tissues  ut  the  primary  focus  should  be  iodoforniized. 

3.  Radical  Operation — (a)  Removal  of  Limited  Foci. — The  radical 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  bone  consists  in  the  complete  removal  of 
the  infected  tissues  by  operative  interference.  The  success  which  follows 
this  treatment  is  most  marked  in  cases  where  caseation  -has  not  taken 
place, — that  is,  in  the  granulating  form, — and  in  other  forms  where  the 
operation  is  performed  before  extensive  secondary  pathological  con- 
ditions have  occurred.  The  operation  is  indicated  as  soon  as  a  positive 
diagnosis  can  l)e  made,  and  after  the  milder  measures  have  proved  use- 
less in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Timely  surgical  inter- 
ference in  osteotuberculosis  is  not  only  calculated  to  become  the  surest 
means  of  preventing  general  infection,  but  it  also  has  for  its  object  the 


Fig.  161.— Central  Tuberculosis  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur.    {Volkm€Mnn,) 


limitfition  of  the  disease  by  the  removal  of  the  primary  cause,  and  by 
accomplishing  tliese  objects  it  becomes  at  once  ii  proi>hyl:ictic  as  well  as 
a  curative  measure.  If  a  tubercular  focus  or  foci  can  be  removed  by  a 
nulical  operation  before  the  adjacent  joint  has  become  infected,  then  the 
operation  has  not  on!}'  been  successful  in  effecting  a  permanent  cure,  but 
it  has  also  been  instrumental  in  preventinjj;  the  extension  of  the  disease 
to  the  joint.  If  the  operation  is  undertaken  at  a  time,  as  it  should  be, 
before  any  external  swelling  has  appeared,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided 
in  finding  the  focus  by  searching  for  tender  points,  aided,  if  necessary, 
by  exploratory  punctures.  As  in  epiphyseal  tuberculosis  the  foci  are 
always  near  a  joint,  the  incision  for  exposing  the  bone  should  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  opening  the  joint.  A  case  of  central  tubercu- 
losis of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  as  shown  in  Fig.  161,  was  subjected  to  a 
successful  extra-articular  operation  by  Yolkmann.     If  the  focus  be  so 
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close  to  the  joint  as  to  mnke  it  necessniy  to  remove  bone  utulernentli  tlie 
insertion  of  tlie  capBule  or  IJg.iments  of  tlic  joint,  it  is  advisable  to  lift 
the  periosteum  witli  the  joint-striicturea  from  the  bone  to  some  distance 
from  the  incision,  and  in  this  niiiiiiier  iivuid  injury  to  tlie  joint.  Tiie 
bone  overlying  a  tubercular  foens  or  abscess  is  usually  softened  and 
easily  removed  with  a  small,  round  cliisel.  The  limb  should  iilnavs  be 
rendered  bloodless  by  using  Esmuruh's  constrictor,  bo  that  the  operntor 
can  identify  the  tissues  as  they  are  tteing  removed  during  the  uperiitiou. 
If,  after  tunneling  the  bone  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  focus  be  not 
found,  it  is  advisnble  to  make  from  this  track  exploratory  puncturiis  in 
diH'erent  directions  with  a  suiali  i>erfoi'ator  until  the  cavitv  is  found, 
which  is  then  freely  exposed  with  the  chisel.  As  soon  as  this  has  lieen 
done  the  sharp  spoon  is  used,  with  whicli  the  necrosed  hone,  granuhitioii 
tissue,  or  cheesy  miituriiil  is  removed.  The  osteoiiorotio  boue  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  tlic  cavity  is  removed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
surgeon  must  assure  himself,  by  repented  examinnlious  of  the  tissue 
removed,  that  healthy  tissue  has  been  reached  before  the  sharp  sjioon  is 
laid  aside. 

If  any  doubt  remain  whether  all  of  the  infected  tissue  has  liecn 
removed,  it  is  better  to  resort  to  ignipnncture,  perforating  the  bone  at 
different  points  to  the  depth  of  a  few  lines  with  the  sharp  point  of  a 
Pnqiieliu  cautery  in  addition  to  the  curetting.  This  procedure  will 
destroy  at  least  some  of  the  bticilli  which  might  have  remained,  and  will 
incite  a  plastic  osteomyelitis  that  will  effectually  resist  tlie  pathogenic 
action  of  such  microbes  that  still  remiiiu.  After  the  cavity  has  been 
thoroughly  irrigated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  it  is  dried,  iudoformized, 
snd  packed  with  antiseptic  decalcilied  bone-chips.  The  periosteum  is 
separately  sntm'ed  over  the  bone-packing,  suHlcient  space  being  left  tn 
insert,  .it  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  a  few  threads  of  catgut  to  serve 
as  a  capillary  drain.  The  remaining  tissues  are  incluiled  in  the  suiier- 
ficial  sutures  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  npplied.  The  limb  must  he 
immobilized  by  applying  a  well-padded  posterior  splint.  If  all  the 
infected  tissues  have  been  removed  and  no  infection  with  pus-microbes 
have  taken  place  during  or  after  the  operation,  the  wound  unites  under 
one  dressing  in  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  the  definitive  healing  of  the 
cavity  is  completed  in  the  course  of  three  lo  six  weeks,  according  to  the 
condition  and  age  of  the  patient  and  the  size  of  the  cavity.  The  packing 
of  such  cavities  with  iodoformized  decalcifled  bone-chips  is  an  imi'ortnnt 
element  in  the  prevention  of  a  local  recurrence  and  general  iufpction,  iiud 
in  securing  sntisfoctory  healing  of  the  wound  and  complete  ref-tomtion 
of  the  lost  parts.  Should  sii]>purntion  follow  the  operation,  si-condnry 
implantation  with  decalcified  bone-chips  can  be  done  successfully  as  soon 
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as  suppuration  lias  ceased,  and  the   cavity  can   be  made  thoroughly 
aseptic. 

(b)  Excision  of  Portion  of  Shaft. — This  operation  is  only  indicated 
in  some  cases  of  diffuse  tubercular  osteomyelitis  where  amputation  is 
considered  unnecessary.  Resection  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone  for  tuberculosis  sliould  be  limited  to  the  radius,  ulna, 
fibuhi,  tibia,  and  the  metacarpal  bones.  Extirpation  of  the  entire  bone 
affected  is  frequently  necessary  in  tuberculosis  of  the  wrist-  and  ankle- 
joints. 

(c)  Amputation. — Amputation  is  often  the  only  choice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diffuse  tubercular  osteomyelitis,  as  it  offers  the  only  chance  to 
effect  complete  eradication  of  the  disease,  and  to  protect  the  patient 
against  general  infection.  It  is  contra-indicateil  in  the  other  forms  of 
osteotuberculosis,  unless  complicated  by  tuberculosis  of  an  adjacent 
joint,  and  even  in  such  instances  it  is  limiteil  to  cases  that  have  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  tj'pical  or  atypical  resection. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  JOINTS. 

Tuberculosis  of  joints,  chronic  fungous  arthritis,  stmmous  arthritis, 
and  tumor  albus  are  terms  that  even  now  are  being  used  synonymously 
to  indicate  a  form  of  inflammation  of  joints  which  clinically  is  char- 
acterized  by  its  chronic  course  and  the  absence  of  acute  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. This  affection  is  by  fur  the  most  coninion  joint  disease,  so  much 
so  that  Konig  states  that  in  surgical  clinics  the  surgeon  will  have  100 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  to  deal  with  to  one  of  the  other  classes 
of  inflammntion,  such  as  gonorrhoeal,  syphilitic,  suppurative,  osteom^'e- 
litic,  rlieum:itic,  or  the  metastatic  inflammations  subsequent  to  acute 
infectious  diseases. 

Etiology. — We  distinguish,  as  to  origin,  between  primary  synovial 
and  prinj.'UT  osteal  tuberculosis  of  the  joints.  If  the  i)rimary  focus  is 
in  the  bone  the  disease  usually  extends  to  the  joint  by  direct  extension 
of  the  process  to  the  structure  of  the  joint.  In  primary  synovial  tuber- 
culosis the  bacillus  is  conveyed  through  the  circulation,  and  localization 
takes  place  in  the  synovial  membrane. 

Max  Schiiller  proved  experimentally,  in  animals  infected  with  tubercle 
bacilli, — for  instance,  through  the  respiratory  tract, — that  a  slight  trau- 
matism to  a  joint  would  determine  localization,  by  way  of  the  circula- 
tion, to  the  injured  part,  and  that  a  tubercular  s^Miovitis  or  panarthritis 
would  follow.  The  same  author  makes  the  statement,  based  on  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  that  a  slight  injury  to  a  joint  in  a  peinson  who 
has  bncilli  flonting  in  his  blood  would  determine  localization,  commonly 
in  the  fi)nn  of  a  syuovial  tuberculosis.     Clinioally,  tuberculosis  of  Joints 
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has  been  tinceil  in  56  per  teut.  or  tlie  cnses  to  trniimntism  by  »  direct, 
blow  to  n  joint,  or  iliBtortion,  or  overexertion.  It  is  characteristic  tliiit 
tlie  trnumatism  is  always  slight ;  n  severe  injnry,  causing  intru-nvticul.ir 
fracture,  is  very  rarely  followed  by  tnberculosis,  for  the  same  reasons 
tliat  severe  injuries  do  not  produce  the  disease  in  bone  and  other  orgnns. 
It  may  be  stated  that,  as  to  tlie  relative  frequency  of  the  ttvo  forms  of 
infection,  it  has  been  sbowu  that  primary  osteal  tuberculosis  occurs  two 
or  three  times  as  often  as  the  priniarj'  synovial.  Tuberculosis  of  joints 
is  always  closely  related  to  the  same  disease  in  bone,  bccan5ie,  when  it 
does  not  follow  the  latter  as  a  secoudnry  lesion,  tiie  |>nraai-y  synovial  not 
seldom  implicates  the  adjacent  bono  from  the  direct  extension  of  the 
infection  from  the  fungous  synovial  membrane  to  the  subjacent  bone 
structure.  Synovial  tuberculosis  is  more  frequent  in  the  adult  than  in 
children.  Primary  infection  of  a  joint  is  possible  only  through  a  wound, 
as  in  the  case  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Inoculation-Tuberculonis. 
Tubercular  infection  of  an  intact  joint  presupposes  the  entrance  of  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis  through  the  respiratory  tract  or  alimentary 
canal,  or  through  some  external  infection-atrium  into  the  systemic  circu- 
lation, or  the  diffusion  of  bacilli  through  the  same  channel  from  some 
pre-existing  tubercular  focus,  and  the  localization  of  Routing  bacilli  in 
the  Bynovinl  membmiie  hy  ca|)illary  embolism  or  by  mural  imijlnntation. 
A  simple  tubercular  nodule  over  the  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane 
may  lead,  in  a  comparatively  sliort  time,  to  diffuse  tubereulosis  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  joint  by  local  dissemination  of  the  microbes,  in 
which  the  synovial  fluid  and  the  movements  of  the  joint  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  In  the  osteal  form  of  tuberculosis  of  joints  the  infection 
extends  from  the  bone  to  the  joint  nt  once,  in  cases  where  the  primary 
disease  is  tlie  result  of  infjirotion,  as  the  Iwse  of  the  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  the  necrosed  bone  communicates  directly  with  the  joint;  while  infec- 
tion of  the  joint  occurs  secondarily,  in  cases  of  gi'anulating  foci  and 
tiibercu'"'-  nncrosis,  by  perforntion  of  the  tubercular  product  into  the 
joint.  When  tlie  foci  are  located  close  to  the  articular  cartilage  this 
must  Iffi  destroyed  licfore  the  joint  is  invaded,  the  cartilage  forming  a 
barrier  that  may  sometimes  prove  sullicient  to  resist  invasion.  In  case 
a  focus  is  located  at  the  surface  of  a  joint,  where  the  bone.is  not  covered 
with  articular  cartilage,  the  thin  periosteum  and  the  synovial  inembrnne 
covering  it  are  more  easily  perforated,  and  consequently  secoudnry  syn- 
ovial tubei-culosia  is  more  liable  to  follow.  The  most  complicating  con- 
H^  dition  may  arise  if  a  tubercular  focus  is  located  at  the  insertion  of  the 
^K  capsule  of  a  joint.  It  may  then  open  into  and  outside  of  the  joint 
^H  simultaneously,  or  the  one  or  the  other,  the  integrity  of  the  joint  de- 
^H     iR-nding  on  the  few  lines  of  s|)aoe  occupied  by  the  capsule. 
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Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy, — In  synovial  tnlwrculosis  a  sei 
of  pathologiunl  ohuiigeti  aru  initiated  in  wliicli  nil  Ibe  tttructuies  or  ttie  I 
joint  are  linally  concerned,  uamely,  tlie  synovial  membrane,  paiiisyiioviail,] 
tissues,  articnhtr  cartiln<;e,  and  Instly  the  bone.     The  tubercle  nodule  ii 
the  synovial  membrane  presenta,  uuder  the  microst;oi>e,  the  same  liisto-  I 
logical    structure  as  in  other  tissuea.     When  the  synovial  siiifaee  h»a  1 
become  the  seat  of  (lilfuse  tnl>ercnlosis  the   tissues  undergo  the  same 
pathological  changes  as  during  tlie  Brst  stage  of  tuberculosis  in  otlicr 
organs,  and  it  is  the  characteristic  granulation  tissne  that  has  given  to    I 
this  form  of  arthritis  the  names  ot  fungous  xynomtiv  and  synovUig  ht/per- 
plaslica  gj-anulosa.     During  the  early  stages  of  tlic  disease  the  surgeon 
meets  with  two  ilistlnct  varieties;  in  one  the  tnlKivcular  infcctiou   pri>> 


FiO.  183.— TuBsr 


II  Two  Sbqobstra  (a) 


duces  a  pulpy  condition  of  the  entire  synovial  sac,  with  little  or  no  elTii- 
hion  into  the  joint,  the  swelling  being  due  entirely  to  the  presence  of 
a  thick  layer  of  granulation  tissue, — the   true  tumor  atbue  of  the  old 
writers.    This  form  of  tiibercnlosis  gives  rise,  at  an  early  stiigc,  to  exten- 
sive deformity  of  the  joint,  flexion,  rotation,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  J 
knee-joint,  partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  backward.     In  the  other  varieQr  J 
the  fungous  granulations  are  less  marked,  but  a.  copious  etTiisiou  ta1(M<] 
place  into  the  joint,  which  simulates  a  catarrhal  synovitis,  until  times 
and  the  effect  of  treatment  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  a  coFreot  dIA 
ential   diagnosis.     In  this    form    Kcinig   assures  us  that   lie  has  neveH 
observed  a  tendency  to  flexion  or  any  othi?r  form  of  displni-f  meiit  of  tho 
Joint-Burfiices.     If  suppuiiitiou  take  place,  which  is 
case,  it  begins  in  the  granulations  which  cover  tl 
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.iiid  tlie  pus  .lociimuliites  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  joint  until  perforntioii  of 
Ibe  cnpBulc  tnkeH  pluce.  Duiing  tlie  suppuiAting  process  llic  grniiu- 
liitiotis  ure  deatvoyed  iind  tlic  tiibeicular  infection  penetrates  deeper. 
iind,  KB  dming  the  destructive  process  blood-vessels  are  destroyed,  the 
imtieiit  is  exposed  to  the  mlditioiinl  lisks  of  geiievnl  infection.  IT  a 
tiibei'cidur  joint  open  spontnneously,  or  is  incised  without  olisei'vin^ 
strict  antiseptic  precautions,  the  ittlditiunal  infuctiou  from  without  lends 
to  the  most  serious  couseipiences,  :is  under  these  ciroiiniHtniices  pus- 
tnicrolws  iire  brought  in  coutnct  witli  n  surfiice  thiit  bus  been  tidiuiriiljly 
prepared  by  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  for  siippurtitive  and  seiitic 
proceascB. 

Pathological  Varieties  of  Joint  TuberouloBis.— Tubercular  iuatiuinm- 
tioii  ol*  till;  synovial  iiieuibrnne  ul'  joints  results  in  dilfercnt  gross 
pathological  conditions  thiil  serve  aF!  a  basis  fur  cl.issificiition  into:  1.  > 
I'annoiis  hyperplastic  synovitis.  2.  Tuberous  hyperplastic  syjiovitis  or 
piipillomatuus  plastic  synovitis.  3.  Grnuular  or  fungous  hyperplastic 
synovitis.     4.  Tubercular  articular  pinpyenia. 

1.  PannouB  Hyperplastic  Synovitis. — The  tubercle  nodules  are  ex- 
tremely small,  rari-ly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  ivi<1ely  disseminated 
over  tlie  entire  or  greater  portion  of  the  synovial  sac.  The  synoviid 
inembrniie  is  only  moderately  ihickoiied,  but  quite  viLscukir.  From  the 
border  of  the  cartilnge  a  thin,  vascular  layer  of  granulntions  iipproachcs 
the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  joint  souienhat  in  the  niauncr  a  pnunus 
invnties  the  cornea.    This  form  of  synovilin  was  tlvst  dcscribe-l  by  Hueter. 

2.  Tubercular  Plastio  Synovitis  or  Papillomatous  Plastic  Synovitis.^ 
The  tubercular  iullMuiniation  results  in  the  formation  of  subsynovial 
fibrous  masses,  which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut,  protruding  intc 
the  Joint  anil  filling,  for  example,  the  supra- patellar  recess  of  the  knee- 
joint,  with  simple  irritative  synovitis  or  pannous  synovitis  in  the  rest 
of  llie  cavity.  The  tubercular  infection  in  such  cases  is  limited,  and  the 
i-enioval  of  the  fibrous  swelling  results  in  a  permanent  cure.  In  other 
cases  of  the  same  type  of  inflammation  the  foci  are  numerous,  resulting 
in  papillomatous  plastio  synovitis,  where  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
synovial  membrane  is  covered  with  sessile  or  pedunculated  papillomatous 
growths,  sinnll  and  ratlier  uniform  in  size,  some  of  which  may  become 
detached,  wUpu  they  coristitnte  the  so-called  ricc-bodiee. 

3.  Granular  Fungous  Hyperplastic  Synovitis. — In  this  variety  of  joint 
tuberculosis  tlie  synoviid   ineinlinine  is  affected  throaghout,  being  coii- 

I  siilernbly  thickened  and  liyperffimic,  and  covered  by  a  more  or  less  thick 

?lvrty  granulations.     The  li^'aments  and  para-art ioular  struct- 

■Ctcd  at  a  compnratii-ely  early  stage,  and  thus  is  formed  the 

■itons  m;iss  of  lisMie.  usually  of  a  gelatinous  appciirnnce,  in 

■re  cheesy  foci  ure  found. 
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Any  of  the  foregoing  forniB  of  tuliercular  Bjnovitia  may  giTe  rise 
to  llie  traiisiidiktion  of  serum  or  a.  sero-fibriiioms  fluid  into  the  joint, — 
tlic  tubercular  bj'di'ops  of  Kiinig.  As  n  rule,  the  serous  cITiision  is  most 
copious  ill  aasuB  where  the  synovial  meinbrnne  lins  uiulergoiie  the  lenst 
L'haiige;  tlint  is,  in  pnntious  hyperplastic  synovitis.  In  tuberous  and 
papilluniatous  synovitis  the  elTnsion  is  UBualiy  scnnty,  and  in  futtgoua 
synovitis  attended  by  the  formation  of  massive  gi-anuhitions  it  is  absent^ 
US  a  rule.  Tlie  effusion  into  tlie  joint,  in  tuberculiir  hydropH,  is  eitbcr  h 
thin,  clear  synovia,  or  it  is  rendered  slightly  turbid  from  the  admixture 
orieucocytes  and  the  products  of  coagulation  necrosis,  or,  if  tlic  elfusioii 
is  of  a  scro-flbrinons  character,  it  contains  shreds  of  fibrin.  The  rice- 
bodies  (corpora  ami/lacex),  so  frequently  found  in  tulwicuUr  joints,  are 
composed  of  dense  masses  of  fibrin  or  they  are  detached  papillouinta. 
That  these  bodies  are  a  tubercular  product  I  have  reiieatediy  satisfied 
myself  by  inoculation  experiments. 

4.  Tuberouiar  Articular  Empyema  (Kbnuj). — The  tubercular  abscess 
of  joints  is  an  advanced  stage  of  the  other  varieties  of  tubercular 
synovitis.  The  inside  of  tlie  capsule  is  covered  with  a  loosely  adherent 
tnberculous  membrane,  similar  to  that  in  tubercular  abscesses.  The 
euperlicial  granulations  which  compose  this  membrane  have  undergone 
ilegencmtive  olmn^es.  Outside  of  this  membrane  the  tissuos  nre 
dilfuBcly  infiltrated  with  miliary  tubercles,  but  the  infection  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  synovial  membrane.  The  fluid  in  the  joint,  like  in 
all  tubercular  abscesses,  is  not  pus,  but  serum,  in  which  we  And  suspended 
the  products  of  coagulation  necrosis.  With  the  extension  of  tlie  tuber- 
cular process  beyond  the  limits  of  the  synovial  sac,  the  articulnr 
cartilage,  and,  finally,  the  bone  are  successively  attacked.  The  articular 
curtilage  takes  no  active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process ;  it  is  detached 
aud  removed  by  the  granulations.  An  osseous  focus  in  contact  with 
the  cartilage  usually  makes,  n  circular  defect  through  which  the  granu- 
lations or  cheesy  material  can  be  seen.  The  cartilage  covering  a.  tul>er- 
cular  infarct  is  rapidly  destroyed,  and  is  mechanically  detached  in 
smaller  or  larger  fragments.  In  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial 
membrane  the  process  usually  commences  at  the  periphery  of  the 
articular  cartilage,  and  from  here  the  granulations  dip  down  into  the 
vascular  iKine,  and  often  undermine  the  cartilage  extensively  before  any 
destructive  changes  are  witnessed  on  the  side  directed  toward  the  joint. 
In  such  cases  the  cartilage  is  not  only  often  extensively  detached,  bnt 
perforated  at  numerous  points  by  the  granulations  underneath  it.  The 
action  of  the  granulations  on  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bone 
produces  a  condition  which  has  been  described  for  centuries  as  caries. 
Cariee  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  result  of  a  disease.     The  tone  becomeB 
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softened,  and  b}'  molecular  (tiaintegi-aUon,  cuuaed  bj'  Action  oP  the 
granulations,  it  beeouies  porous  iind  houey -combed.  Numerous  miliary 
nodules  van  be  seen  in  the  afTected  area,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
uudergo  coagulation  necroais  iind  caseation.  In  long-st:iiidiug  citi^es  the 
destruction  of  bone  is  so  extensive  that  in  the  hijvjoiiit,  for  iustince,  it 
uiny  result  in  the  loss  of  the  entire  head  of  the  femur  and  perforntion 
of  the  acetabulum. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosit. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
tyjie  of  the  disease  and  manner  of  infection.  With  the  esceptioii  of 
circuuiscribt^d  points  of  teudeniesa  outside  of  the  region  of  the  juiiil 
that  indicate  the  existence  of  primary  osteotuberculosis,  we  have  no 
symptoms  which  enable  us  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  between  a 
primary  osteal  and  a,  primary  synovial  tuberculosis  of  a  joint.  The 
jirimary  osteal  form  is  the  most  common.  In  the  knee  the  proportion 
of  the  primary  osteal  to  the  primary  syiioviid  form  is  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  1  ;  in  the  hip,  4  to  I  ;  in  the  elbow,  4  to  1.  As  to  age,  the  propor- 
tiou  is,  in  children  below  15  years  of  age,  2  to  1 ;  above  15, 8  to  1.  In  refer- 
euce  to  the  location  of  the  joints  affected,  it  eau  Iw  said  thnt  joint  tuber- 
culosis is  much  more  frequent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  up|iev  extretnities. 
According  to  Albrecht,  out  of  3S5  cases,  in  91  the  disease  alfected  the 
joints  of  tliG  {\\}\}eT  iind  in  334  those  of  the  lower  eslremltieB. 

I.  Swelling. — In  the  atrophic  form  of  phiatie  synovitis,  the  cai-iea 
sicca  of  Volknuinu,  so  common  in  the  shonlder-jiunt,  there  is  not  only 
no  swelling,  but  the  region  of  the  joint  may  even  be  found  ntropliied 
from  muscular  atrophy.  The  absence  of  snelliug  and  the  presence  of 
considerable  mobility  in  the  joint  may  lead  to  a  wrong  diagnosis  under 
the  impression  that  the  affection  is  n  neurosis.  A  earernl  examination 
under  the  influence  of  an  antesthetic  will,  however,  reveal  restriction  of 
mobility  from  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  tul>erenlnr  capsule,  which 
will  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  an  early  and  correct  diaguosis.  The 
swelling  resulting  from  tubercular  hydrops  and  abscess  is  caused  exchi- 
aively  by  distention  of  the  capsule  with  fluid,  as  the  capsule  in  either 
case  is  but  little  thickened  and  the  grannlations  are  scanty.  In  both  of 
these  oondil.ions  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  oPteii  enormously  distended. 
In  the  knee-joint  the  patella  is  i-aised  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  the  deDrcsaion  on  each  side  of  it,  present  in  a  normal  condition  in 
the  extended  position  of  the  limb,  is  not  only  effoce'l,  but  replacerl  by  a 
well-marked  prominence.  Fluctuation  is  distinct.  In  the  dry,  fungous 
variety  of  synovitis  the  swelling  is  due  to  the  masses  of  grnnulntion 
tissue  within,  and,  after  perforation  of  the  capsule  has  occnrrpd.  within 
and  outside  of  the  joint,  This  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of 
articular  tuberculosis.     The  old  authors  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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ceilciiiji  in  tite  neigUliorliuntl  nt  n  white  swelling  vas  due  to  expnnsion  ' 
or  eiilni'geiiiciit  ol'  tlie  arliciiliir  extieiiiities  of  tlie  bitnes,  until  Snmiiel 
Cooper  pointed  out  tlint  it  wne  canseit  by  Uiickeniiig  of  tli«  cspstile. 
The  gmniilatioii  tissue  ia  often  present  in  itneli  abunilnnce  as  t^i  ^ivc  rile 
to  consiiieriible  illBtentioii  of  tlie  joint,  and,  in  tlie  knee-joint,  eievfttiii>r 
tlie  patella  from  the  condyles  or  the  femur  to  such  nu  extent  that  the 
contour  of  the  joint  siinnlatcs  nii  elfnsion  into  tiiat  articulation.  Tlie 
gninnlntiona  are  so  soft  timt  on  palpation  in  tlicse  cases  fluctuation  can 
he  distinctly  felt,  enpccially  if  the  cupsnle  of  the  joint  is  very  ttiin  from 
ovenliateution  or  destructive  changes.     To  ascertain  the  cbarncter  of 


the  contents  of  fincli  a  joint  it  is  usually  necessary  to  resort  to  an  ex- 
plorntory  ininctnre.  The  invasion  of  the  ]Kira-articu1ar  tissues  causes 
conaidcrable  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  joint,  imparting  to  tlie  latter 
the  cliarncteristio  spindle  shape  so  frequently  found  in  the  knee-,  elbow-, 
and  ankle-joints,  the  swelling  being  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  when 
fttrophy  of  llio  muscles  above  and  below  has  taken  place.  Extension 
of  the  infiltration  from  the  para-Articiilnir  tissues  in  the  direction  of  the 
snbcntaneons  tissues  tinnlly  causes  the  swollen  joint  to  be  covered  with 
a  whitish,  immovable,  dense  skin,  giving  the  Joint  the  appearance  from 
which  the  time-honored  name  of  while  ewelUng  was  ileri»"eii. 


If  a  peri-      ■ 
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firticiilftr  abscess  ap|>e:ir  tlie  awcliiitg  of  the  joint  is  genernlly  diniiniBhed, 
wliile  a  new  swelling  forms  in  the  vicinity  or  Bome  distance  from  t!ie 
joint. 

2.  Pain. — Pain,  ns  a  symptom  nccompanying  tiibercnlosis  uT  joints, 
although  always  present,  is  of  extremely  variable  intensity.  In  Bomc 
cases  it  is  so  slight  tiiat  p.itients  will  continue  to  use  joints  distended 
with  masses  of  fungous  grnnulations  without  mncii  sulTeriug,  while  in 
other  instances  a  limited  disease  in  the  joint  will  cause  complete  dis- 
ability and  a  great  deal  of  siilTering.  According  to  my  observ:itioii,  the 
pain  is  usually  more  severe  in  cuaes  where  the  granulations  are  scanty 
than  when  the  synovial  membrane  is  the  seat  of  extensive  fungoaitiea. 
As  a  point  in  differential  diagnosis  it  may  be  said  that  in  osteal  tuber- 
culosis pain  is  present  from  the  beginning  in  the  bone,  and  is  not  much 
aggravated  by  the  joint  disease ;  while  an  almost  painless  primary  syno- 
vial tuberculosis  is  followed  by  severe  pain  with  nocturnal  exacerliations 
as  soon  as  the  synovial  membi-ane  and  articular  cartilages  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  bone  has  been  secondarily  implicated  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  Absence  of  tenderness  away  from  the  joint  and  its  presence 
in  the  line  of  the  joint  would  indicnte  rather  a  primary  synovial  tuber- 
culosis than  the  osteal  variety.  In  primary  synovial  tuberculosis  in  the 
hip-joint  the  pain  ia  locatfd  in  the  joint  and  the  groin;  while  in  the 
osteal  form,  during  the  early  stage  at  least,  it  is  nsually  referi'ed  to  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  knee. 

3.  Deformity. — Contraction,  lateral  deviations,  subluxations,  and 
other  abnormal  positions  usually  indicate  more  or  less  destruction  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  and  lig.iments.  These  mal[>ositions  are 
not  seen  in  articular  tubercular  hydroiw  or  the  milder  forms  of  synovial 
tuI>erculoais,  while  we  find  different  degrees  of  one  or  more  of  them 
nearly  in  every  case  of  advanced  fungous  synovitis.  Watsou  Cheyue 
has  again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
joints,  the  explanation  of  Bonnet,  that  contractions  are  caused  by  intra- 
articular pressure,  is  no  longer  tenable,  as  Luecke  (  Deutsche  Zeitschrifl 
fur  Chirvrgie,  B.  xxi,  H.  5)  has  shown  conclusivelj'  that  in  fungous  dis- 
ease of  joints  the  flexed  position  is  induced  by  the  irritation  due  to  the 
inflammation,  as  in  that  posture  the  least  amount  of  pain  is  incurred. 
If  the  patient  now  attempt  to  walk  he  naturally  contracts  all  the  muscles 
so  as  to  avoid  any  movement  which  would  aggravate  the  pain.  This  con- 
tracted state  of  the  muscles,  however,  tends  still  to  heighten  the  degree 
of  flexion,  as  the  flexors  are  naturally  and  anatomically  stronger  and 
less  easily  fatigued  than  the  extensors.  Therefore,  the  longer  this  flexed 
position  has  been  maintained,  the  more  marked  it  becomes,  as  ia  the  case 
in  paralysis  originating  in  the  nervous  centres.    Luecke  is  of  the  opinion 
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that  in  chronic  joint-diseiise  the  posture  of  the  joint  is  adopted  volun- 
tarily or  from  expediency  so  as  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  limb  in  the 
same  manner  as  scolio-lordosis  is  adopted  to  compensate  adduction,  dis- 
appearing when  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  as  its  only  purpose  is  the 
avoidance  of  limping.     The  posture  is  further  influenced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  integral  parts  of  the  joints;   adduction  in  the  hip-joint,  for 
instance,  is  caused  b}*  destruction  of  the  acetabulum,  as  the  varus  position 
of  the  knee  is  due  to  destructive  changes  afl*ecting  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur  or  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.     In  advanced  cases  of 
synovial  tuberculosis  of  the  knee-joint  the  joint  is  flexed,  the  leg  rotated 
outward,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  displaced  backward.     In  the  hip-joint 
the  disease  gives  rise  to  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and  first 
eversion,  biit  later  inversion,  of  the  limb.     After  separation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur,  or  extensive  destruction  of  the  articular  end  of  this  bone 
and  the  acetabulum,  the  contour  of  the  region  of  the  hip-joint  and  the 
position  of  the  limb  simulate  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  npon 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.     Tubercular  disease  of  the  elbow-joint  g^ves 
rise  to  flexion  and  pronation  of  the  forearm.     The  clinical  importance 
of  any  of  these  displacements  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  signify  a  certain 
amount   of  destruction   of  the  joint-structures,  thus  often   indicating 
surgical  interference  for  the  correction  of  the  deformity,  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  tissue.     Remembering  the  frequency  of  tuber- 
cular affections  of  joints,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  their  recog- 
nition, if  the  histor}',  course,  and  symptoms  are  carefully  studied  and 
analyzed.      Konig  justly    remnrks   that   it   is   well   to   rememl)er   that 
articular  tuberculosis,  even  if  the  disease  affect  a  large  joint,  is  practi- 
cally a  local  disease,  and  has  for  a  long  time  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
general  health  of  the  patient.     Thus,  we  nmy  find  patients  presenting 
all  the  appearances  of  robust  health  suffering  from  articular  tul>erculosis. 
The  tubercular  articular  hydrops  is  distinguished   from  a  catarrhal  or 
rheumatic  synovitis  with  copious  effusion  by  its  persistency  and  tendency 
to  return  after  aspiration  or  after  active  use  of  the  joint.     The  presence 
of  flocculi  or  rice-bodies  in  a  joint  confirm  the  tubercular  nature  of  the 
affection.     A  tuberous  synovitis,  with  the  formation  of  a  single  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue,  sessile  or  pedunculated,  might  be  mistaken  for  lipoma 
arborescens  or  gummata.     The  diagnosis  of  the  latter  will  be  cleared  up 
by  a  course  of  antisyphilitic  treatment,  which  should  alwaj's  be  insti- 
tuted in  cases  of  doubt.     Tubercular  joint-abscess  is  distinguished  from 
suppurative,  gonorrheal,  or  rheumatic  synovitis  by  the  pain  being  less 
and  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  acute  inflammation.     The  local  conditions 
in   fungous   synovitis   are   so   characteristic   that   they  can    hardly'  be 
misinterpreted  by  a  careful  observer.     The  presence  or  absence  of  fluid 
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ill  tlie  joint  has  often  to  be  iletermined  liy  an  explorntory  jiuucture.  The 
carien  sicca  of  Volkniann,  or  tlry,  punnoiis,  I lyjier plastic  synovitia  of 
Hueter,  eBpecially  aa  found  io  the  shoulder-joint,  might  be  mistaken  for 
It  nemosis,  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  covering  the  joint.  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  can  be  made  by  innking  the  examination  wbile  the 
patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  an  anffistlietic.  If  the  afTeclion  Is 
a  neurosis,  motion  will  be  found  unimpaired;  if  it  is  tubercular,  the 
mobility  of  the  joint  will  be  found  lessened  by  intra-articular  adhesions 
:nid  cicatricial  contniction  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Prognosis. — Tuberculosis  of  a  joint  may  terminate  in  a  spontaneous 
cure  in  cases  in  which  the  intensity  of  tlie  infection  is  slight  or  the 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  imtient  is  ao  great  that  the  fungous  granu- 
lations do  not  undergo  degenerative  changes,  but  are  converted  into 
connective  tissue.  A  partial  or  complete  synechia  of  the  cavity  of  a 
joint  is  often  one  of  the  unavoidable  results  in  such  cases,  k'aving  the 
joiut  in  B  permanently  stiff  condition.  This  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
organism  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  disease  is  often  observed  in  cases 
in  which  llie  joint  affection  occurs  in  connection  with  osteal  tubercu- 
losis. As  soon  as  perforation  of  a  focus  into  a  joint  has  occurred  a  wall 
of  granulation  tissue  is  thrown  out  around  the  circumscribed  area  of 
infection,  nnd,  under  fftvomble  circumstnnces,  a.  imrlition  of  cicatricial 
tissue  is  formed  which  isolates  the  infected  from  the  intact  portion  of 
the  joint.  In  such  instances  we  have  an  illustration  how  the  tubercular 
process  is  retarded,  and  sometimes  permanently  arrested,  by  the  trans- 
formation of  granulation  into  connective  tissue.  For  such  a  favorable 
termination  to  take  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  tubercular  virus  should 
be  attenuated  by  age  or  want  of  a  proper  nutrient  medium,  or  tliat  the 
pathogenic  effect  of  the  bacilli  should  be  neutralized  by  an  adequate 
I'esistauce  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  l>efore  degenerative  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  granulnlion  tissue.  The  course  of  articular  tuberculosis 
is  so  variable  in  different  cases  that  it  is  impossible,  during  the  early 
stages  of  an  attack,  to  predict  anything  certain  in  reference  to  the 
probable  outcome.  A  spontaneous  cure  is  more  likely  to  take  place  if 
the  patient  is  young,  not  anemic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  well  nourished. 
The  hygienic  surroundings  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
rendering  a  prognosis.  The  disease  shows  greater  tendencies  to  limita- 
tion in  children  than  in  persons  past  the  age  of  puberty. 

Among  tbe  different  fi>rnis  of  joint  tuberculosis  the  tubercular 
hydrops  and  caries  sicca  are  the  most  benign,  and  in  these  cases  a  spon- 
taneous cure  is  most  frerjucntly  realized  and  the  same  conditions  are 
also  most  amenable  to  successful  surgical  treatment.  Tbe  caries  sicca 
may,  according  to  Konig,  terminate  in  a  spontaneous  cure  in  two  or 
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three  j^ears,  with  some  loss  of  motion  in  the  joint.  It  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  in  a  given  case  when  the  lesion  can  be  considered  as 
cui'ed.  As  the  most  reliable  evidences  that  such  favorable  termination 
has  taken  place  must  be  considered  disappearance  of  swelling,  pain, 
tenderness,  and  restoration  of  function  as  far  as  this  can  be  expected. 
The  patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  limb  until  the  active 
symptoms  of  inflammation  have  disappeared.  The  danger  to  life  arises 
from  the  existence  of  complications,  foremost  among  them  being  septic 
infection,  pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis,  and  amyloid  degeneration 
of  important  internal  organs.  Septic  infection  is  caused  either  by 
localization  of  pus-microbes  brought  to  the  tubercular  focus  through  the 
circulating  blood,  or,  what  is  more  frequently  the  case,  through  an 
infection-atrium,  created  by  a  spontaneous  opening ;  through  an  opei*ation 
wound ;  an  exploratory  puncture ;  or,  finally,  through  a  fistulous  com- 
munication with  the  joint.  Many  neglected  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis 
die  annually  of  pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis.  Billroth  states  that 
in  sixteen  years  27  per  cent,  of  bone  and  joint  tuberculosis  were  lost  in 
this  way.  Konig,  from  a  table  of  117  operations  for  tuberculosis,  found 
that  after  four  years  16  per  cent,  had  died  from  general  tuberculosis. 
If  a  patient  escape  death  from  septic  infection  after  secondary  infection 
with  pus-microbes,  he  is  liable  to  succumb  several  j-ears  later  to  amj'loid 
degeneration  of  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  especially  the  kidneys,  with  its 
accompanying  anasarca. 

Treatment. — As  spontaneous  cure  in  cases  of  joint  tuJ)erculo8is  is 
more  freciuently  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  if  finally  it  does  take 
place  it  does  so  generally  after  the  limb  has  become  so  much  deformed 
that  it  has  become  useless  and  will  require  a  formidable  operation  to 
restore  partial  function,  it  is  evident  that  timely  surgical  treatment 
should  be  adopted  to  eradicate  the  disease,  preserve  function,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  protect  the  patient  as  far  as  can  be  done  against  general 
infection. 

I.  Rest. — As  in  cases  of  osteotuberculosis,  rest  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  joints.  It  is  even  more  important  to 
secure  rest  for  an  inflamed  joint  than  for  an  inflamed  bone,  as  the  inflam- 
mation is  always  <;reatly  aggravated  by  the  movements  in  the  joint  that 
necessarily  take  place  as  long  as  the  joint  is  used,  which  does  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  cases  of  osteotuberculosis.  The  best  method  to  fulfill 
this  indication  is  to  immobilize  the  limb  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint, 
which  does  not  necessaril}'^  confine  the  patient  to  his  room  or  bed.  If 
one  of  the  lower  extremities  is  to  be  encased  in  a  plaster  splint,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  applying  the  plaster-of-Paris  roller  over  tight-fitting,  knit 
drawers,  which  protect   the   skin  much  better  than  an  ordinary  roller 
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bandage.  All  bony  proiiiiiiL-iiues  hhoiild  he  iirotecLed  against  pressure 
by  careful  padding  willi  absorbent  cotton.  If  tlie  bip-Joiiit  is  the  seat 
of  iiiflninmation  tlie  splint  is  applied  with  the  limb  in  the  extended  po- 
sition, while  the  patient  stands  ou  the  sound  limb  upon  a  low  stool,  as  In 
this  position  auto-extension  is  made  by  the  weight  of  the  suspended  limb, 
lu  snch  cases  the  splint  must  e)cteud  from  the  toes  and  embntce  tlie 
entire  limb,  the  whole  pelvis,  and  abdomen  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  and 
the  opposite  limb  as  far  as  the  knee-joint.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  knee- 
joint  the  splint  should  extend  from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  and,  in  ankle- 
joint  alfuctions,  from  the  toes  to  the  knee-joint.  IminoViilization  is  to  be 
made  with  the  limb  in  such  a  position  that  in  case  the  joint  Bhouh)  be- 
come permanently  stiff  the  limb  c:in  be  used  to  greatest  advantage.  A 
slight  degree  of  flexion  in  the  hip-  and  knee-joints  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
perfectly  straight  position.  In  inllammalion  of  the  shoulder-joint  the  limb 
makes  the  necessiiry  counter-extension,  and  fiication  of  the  joint  is  secured 
by  confining  the  limb,  with  the  forearm  flexed,  at  right  angles  to  the  side 
of  the  chest,  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  a  p!aster-of-Paris  bandage. 
The  hand  should  l)C  slightly  extended  in  immobilizing  the  forearm  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberi^ulosis  of  the  wrist,  while  the  forearm  is  flexed  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  arm  in  tubercular  synovitis  of  the  elbow-joint,  with  the 
hand  in  position  half-way  between  pronation  and  sii]iinati01i.  Early  im- 
mobilization of  a  tubercular  joint  not  only  secnres  absolnte  rest  for  the 
joint,  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  treatment  prevents,  to  a  great  extent, 
subsequent  deformities.  Treutmeiit  by  immobilization  should  be  con- 
tinued until  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  subsided,  or  until  more 
radical  measures  become  necessary.  If  the  arthritis  has  already  resulted 
in  contractures  the  treatment  by  extension  with  weight  and  pulley  is  in 
place,  and  should  be  continued  until  the  limb  has  been  brought  in  proper 
position  for  treatment  b}'  immobilization. 

2.  Aspiration. — In  tubercular  hydrops  the  intra-articular  effusion  is 
often  very  copious,  resulting  in  enormons  distention  of  the  capsule  of 
the  joint,  wiiii'h,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  must  necessarily 
i-esult  in  great  weakening  of  the  joint.  Aspiration  under  these  circum- 
stances relieves  the  itistention  and  places  the  vessels  in  the  synovial 
membrane  in  a  better  condition  to  perform  their  function  in  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  the  inflammtory  product  by  absorption.  After  evacua- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  joint  the  limb  should  be  immobilized  and 
rapid  re-accumulation  of  the  fluid  prevented  by  uniform,  equable  com- 
pression of  the  joint  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  rubber  liandage. 

3.  Tapping  and  lodoformization. — In  tubercular  hydrops  and  abscess 
of  a  joint  subcutaneous  evacnation  of  the  fluid  contents,  followed  by 
lodoformization  practiced  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described  in 
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the  treatment  of  tubercular  abscess,  yields  more  satisfactory  results  than 
simple  aspiration.  In  tubercular  hydrops  irrigation  of  the  joint  with  21 
3-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid  is  only  necessary'  for  the  removal  of 
rice-bodies ;  if  such  are  not  present,  the  iodoform  mixture  may  be  injected 
at  once.  Tubercular  abscess  always  requires  a  preliminary'  irrigation 
with  some  mild  antiseptic  solution,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  detached 
and  disintegrated  tubercular  products  before  the  iodoform  mixture  is 
injected.  Krause,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  treated  43  tuber- 
cular joints  by  means  of  iodoform  injections;  cases  were  treated  by  other 
means,  and  where  cure  without  operation  seemed  imi>ossible,  but  in 
which  fistulse  were  not  yet  formeil.  The  injections  were  repeated  nt 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Fain  was  greatly  relieved  by  this 
treatment ;  the  swelling  yielded  much  more  slowly,  though  in  six  weeks 
some  cases  showed  a  reduction  in  size  and  a  hardness  of  the  affected 
parts.  The  abscess-cavities  frequently  filled  again,  rapidly  at  first,  but 
ultimately  re^ccumulation  ceased.  In  some  cases  fistulse  formed  at  the 
seat  of  puncture,  which  first  discharged  pus,  then  serum,  but  ultimately 
healed  entirely.  In  a  fair  percentage  treated  in  this  way  definitive  healing 
was  obtained.  This  treatment  promises  the  best  results  in  cases  where 
granulation  tissue  is  scanty,  and  where  the  inflammatory  product  has  not 
undergone  extensive  caseation.  Its  utility  is  much  impaired  if  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place  in  the  joint.  Billroth  opens  the  joint,  evacuates 
its  contents  through  the  incision,  removes  (if  present)  tubercular 
sequestra,  rice-bodies,  and  tubercular  membranes,  and  then  treats  the 
joint  by  iodoform ization.  In  general  practice,  however,  it  is  much 
safer  to  follow  the  subcutaneous  method  by  puncturing  the  joint  with  a 
medium-sized  trocar,  using  the  cannla  for  evacuation,  irrigation,  and 
iodoformization, — the  treatment  of  tubercular  joints  by  arthrotoniy, 
curettage,  and  iodoformization. 

4.  Arthrectomy. — Excision  of  the  infected  tissues  in  primary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  synovial  membrane  has  been  practiced  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  results  of  this  treatment  have  been  quite  encouraging. 
Primary  synovial  tuberculosis,  without  any  foci  in  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones,  should  be  treated  by  arthrectomy  and  not  by  resection,  as  b^- 
the  former  operation  the  diseased  tissues  can  be  removed  eflectually 
without  unnecessary  loss  of  health}^  tissues  that  are  sacrificed  by  the  latter 
operation.  The  success  of  an  operation  for  tubercular  affections  depends 
largely  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  operation  is  done  and  the 
absence  of  suppuration.  Arthrectomy  should  be  performed  before 
fistulous  openings  have  formed,  and  the  joint  must  be  opened  by  an 
incision  that  will  expose  ever}*  nook  and  corner  of  the  capsule.  Of  the 
many  incisions  that  have  been  devised  for  opening  the  knee-joint,  the 
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one  I  fllmll  describe  lieic  oflers  tlie  gi'entest  Advnulagcs  and  is  0|>eii  to 
the  least  olijectioiiB.  Tiic  old-rusliioiied  horseshoe  incision,  witli  Llie 
eoiivexity  directed  downward,  makeu  it  very  difficult  to  duture  llie  wound, 
and  leaves  ii  sciir  where  it  is  most  ex|)08ed  to  iiijurj'.  The  incision 
carried  dii-ectly  ucroas  tbe  knee-joint,  if  tlie  piitella  is  divided  at  the  same 
time,  leaves,  subsequently,  the  8n[)erficinl  and  deep  parts  of  tlie  wound 
directly  opposite;  if  tbe  patella  is  [jreserved,  the  scnr  of  the  external 
incision  falls  upon  tbe  most  prominent  part  of  tbe  patella,  which  is  again 
a  great  disadvantage,  Tbe  incisiou  which  for  several  years  I  have 
always  selected  in  opening  the  knee-joint  in  performing  arthreetomy  or 
resection  is  Hahn's  incisiou,  which  is  slightly  curved,  but  with  the  con- 
vexity directed  Hjnoard.  It  is  carried  from  the  most  dependent  portion 
of  tbe  knee-joint,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  moat  prominent 
part  of  the  internal  condyle  or  the  Temur,  in  a  gentle  curve  to  an  inch 
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above  tbe  upper  border  of  the  patella,  and  from  here  downward  and 
outward  to  a  point  opposite  where  it  was  comnienccd.  The  short, 
semilunar,  eutaucous  flap  is  now  detached  and  turned  downward.  After 
this  an  incisiim  ra  carried  directly  acroas  l!ie  joint,  dividing  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  crossing  the  patella  transversely  at  its  centre.  Tbe 
patella,  at  this  step  of  the  ojieration,  is  divided  with  a  saw.  The 
upper  recesses  of  the  synovial  sac  are  freely  opened  by  making  an 
incision  on  each  side  of  the  upper  half  of  the  patella,  which  is  carried 
as  far  as  the  upper  recess  of  tile  synovial  sac.  The  rectangular  flap, 
composed  of  the  npjier  end  of  the  patella  with  its  muscular  attachments, 
is  reflected,  wliich  exposes  every  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  syno- 
vial recess.  A  somewhat  similar  flrii»  is  made  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  patella  and  its  tendon,  reflected  in  a  downward  direction,  by  which 
the  tissues  uuderne.ith  that  portion  of  the  patella  and  its  ligament  are 
fully  vxposed.     With  the  knee-joint  thus  exposed  it  is  not  diflllcult  to 
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extirpate,  with  the  help  of  a  catch-forceps,  a  sharp  scalpel,  and  a  pair  of 
curved  scissors,  the  entire  capsule.  Tiie  part  of  the  capsule  that  will  be 
found  most  difficult  to  remove  is  tiiat  portion  which  covers  the  poplite:il 
vessels  and  dips  down  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  behind  the 
tuberosities  of  the  tibia.  During  this  partof  tiie  operation  the  leg  must 
be  forcibly  flexed  over  a  small  cushion,  or  the  fist  of  an  assistant,  in  the 
popliteal  space.  Arthrcctoroy  is  always  a  tedious  operation,  as  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove  all  of  the  infected  tissues  in  order  to 
secure  permanent  success.  If  the  patella  is  not  diseiised  it  should  never 
be  removed.  After  the  capsule  has  been  extiri)ated  the  patella  is  united 
by  two  ciiromicized  catgut  sutures.  I  have  never  failed  in  obtaining 
bony  union  in  four  to  six  weeks  after  this  method  of  coaptation.  After 
extirpation  of  the  capsule,  and  before  the  elastic  constrictor  is  removed, 
the  whole  surface  should  be  once  more  irrigated  with  a  hot,  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine,  after  which  it  is  rubbed  off  with  dry  iodoform 
gauze,  in  order  to  remove  any  detached  fragments  that  have  not  been 
washed  away.  The  whole  surface  is  now  freely  sprinkled  with  impalp- 
able iodoform,  which  is  rubbed  into  the  surface.  Before  the  constrictor 
is  removed  the  wound  is  packed  with  aseptic  gauze,  the  flaps  are  laid 
over  it,  and  manual  compression  made  for  five  to  ten  minutes  after 
the  removal  of  the  constrictor,  with  the  limb  in  an  elevated  |)osition. 
This  simple  procedure  serves  an  adniirnble  purpose  in  controlling  capil- 
lary haBmorrhage,  and  reduces  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  ligature  to  a 
minimum. 

After  all  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested  the  patella  is  sutured,  and 
the  deep  parts  of  the  wound  are  united  by  buried  sutures.  Tubular 
drain.iirc  can  usually  be  dispensed  with,  as  a  capillary  drain  composed 
of  a  few  threads  of  catgut  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  and  will  not, 
like  the  tubular  drain,  necessitate  an  early  change  of  dressing.  The 
external  incision  is  closed  with  silk-worm-gut  sutures,  the  line  of  suturing 
being  out  of  the  way  of  the  patella,  the  parts  united  with  the  buried 
sutures  being  covered  throughout  by  the  external  flMp.  A  careful  ha?mo- 
stasis  and  rigid  antiseptic  ])recantions  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  change 
the  dressing  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  on  this  account 
I  prefer  to  innnobilize  the  limb  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  applied  over  a 
copious  antiseptic  dressing.  The  limb  must  be  kept  in  an  elevated 
position  for  at  least  six  hours  after  the  operation,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  parenchymatous  hjemorrhage.  If  all  the  infected  tissues  have 
been  removed  and  the  wound  remain  in  an  aseptic  condition,  the  external 
wound  will  be  found  closed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  A  fair 
restoration  of  fnn(;tion  with  partial  mobility  of  the  joint  can  be  expecte<l 
in  fnvorable  cases.    Passive  motion  must  be  delayed  until  the  patella  has 
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firmly  united,  which  will  require  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  chililreu  atui 
iienrly  twice  this  length  of  time  in  ivdnlts.  After  the  patella  has  united 
and  the  external  wound  is  completely  healed,  recovery  is  hastened  hy 
passive  motion,  maseage,  and  use  of  the  faradic  current.  Artlirectomy 
has  a  promising  future  in  tlie  treatment  of  primary  synovial  tuberculosis 
of  the  knee-joint,  but  for  well-known  anatomical  reasons  it  is  not  equally 
applicable  in  the  treatoient  of  synovial  tuberculosis  of  any  othei'  of  the 
larger  joints.  It  is  possible  tliat  llie  gperation  will  be  modified  and  suf- 
ficiently perfected  in  the  future  so  as  to  lie  applicable  in  the  treatment  of 
synovial  tuberculosis  of  the  hip-  and  shoulder- joints.  In  a  number  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  elbow-joint  I  obtained  an  excellent  result 
from  arthrectomy  combined  with  temporary  resection  of  the  olecranon 
process.  This  process  was  divided  obliquely  with  a  saw  at  its  junction 
with  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and,  after  the  exlirpatlon  of  nil  of  the  infected 
soft  tissues  of  the  joint,  the  process  was  fastened  in  its  proper  place  with 
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an  aseptic  ivory  nail   or  ebroniicized  catgut  sutures.     The  functional 
result  was  satisfactory. 

5.  Atypical  Resection. — The  incision  in  atypical  and  typical  resec- 
tion of  the  knee-joint  should  be  the  same  as  has  been  described  above. 
The  patella  is  divided  transversely,  and  if  it  does  not' contain  a  tuber- 
cular focus  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  remove  it,  as  its  conti- 
nuity after  resection  can  be  restored  by  suturing  with  a  durable  form 
of  catgut.  An  atypical  resection  consists  in  the  removal  of  tubercular 
foci  in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  bones  that  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  joint,  without  removing  the  entire  articular  extremities  by 
a  transverse  section  with  the  saw.  The  unnecessary  removal  of  the 
epiphyseal  extremities  should  especially  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, as  the  removnl  of  one  or  both  centres  of  growth  of  bone  will 
result  in  so  much  shortening  of  the  limb  subsequently  as  often  to  render 
it  not  only  perfectly  useless,  but  it  becomes  a  buriiensomc  appendage. 
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In  children  atypical  resection  should  be  practiced  in  all  cases  where  all 
the  foci  in  the  articular  extremities  can  be  reached  and  removed  by  this 
method.  The  proper  instruments  to  be  used  in  this  operation  are  the 
chisel,  bone-forceps,  and  sharp  spoon.  After  the  joint  has  been  freely 
opened,  the  articular  surfaces  are  carefully  inspected  for  evidences  of 
deep-seated  foci.  If  perforation  into  the  joint  has  taken  place  the 
cavity  is  freely  exposed  from  the  articular  surface,  and  all  of  the  infected 
tissues  are  removed  with  chisel  and  sharp  spoon.  It  is  im|K>rtant  not 
only  to  remove  necrosed  bone,  granulation  tissue,  and  caseous  material, 
but  also  the  surrounding  osteo|K>rotic  zone  of  bone  that  possibly  might 
contain  tubercle  bacilli.  A  deep-seated  focus  may  be  suspected  and 
should  be  searched  for  if  the  articular  cartilage  has  become  detached 
over  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Explorations  with  a  small  perforator  can 
be  made  in  different  directions  from  the  articular  surface  in  searching  for 
deep-seated  foci.  If  the  articular  cartilage  has  become  detached  over 
a  considerable  area  by  granulations  underneath  it,  it  should  be  removed, 
and  the  exposed  bone  must  be  subjected  to  another  careful  examination 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  treating  dec^vseated  foci.  A  circum- 
scribed area  of  great  vascularity  is  a  suspicious  indication  and  calls  for 
a  limited  excavation  with  a  small,  sharp  spoon  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
It  is  well  for  the  surgeon  to  remember  that  primary'  osteotuberculosis 
with  secondary  involvement  of  a  joint  usually  consists  of  more  than  one 
focus  in  one  or  both  epiphyseal  extremities.  A  tubercular  infarct  is 
generally  recognized  b}*  examining  the  articular  surface,  as  the  cartilage 
or  tlie  exposed  portion  of  the  wedge-shaped  sequestrum  presents  ap|>ear- 
ances  of  necrosis  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  After  the  extnictiou  of  the 
sequestrum  the  tubercular  cavity  is  submitted  to  the  same  treatment  as 
when  dealing  with  a  granulating  or  caseous  focus.  In  primary  synovial 
tuberculosis,  with  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  subjacent  bone,  it  he- 
comes  necessarv  to  remove  the  hone v-com bed,  softened  bone  over  the 
entire  surface  with  the  sharp  spoon  and  chisel.  Before  the  operation  is 
extended  to  the  bone  in  osteotuberculosis  it  is  always  necessary'  first  to 
extirpate  with  knife  and  scissors  the  infected  soft  structures  of  the  joint, 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  ligaments,  as  otherwise  the  healthy  vascular 
bone  may  become  an  infection-atrium  for  traumatic  infection, — a  not 
very  infrequent  and  serious  complication  after  operations  on  bones  and 
joints  for  tubercular  affections. 

Wartniann,  after  giving  a  careful  account  of  the  results  following 
excision  of  tubercular  joints  in  the  hospital  practice  of  Feurer,  gives  the 
statistics  of  837  cases  of  excision  of  joints  for  tuberculosis  from  the 
])ractice  of  different  operators.  Of  this  number  225  died.  Of  the  fj\tal 
cases,  in  26  death  followed  the  operations  closely,  and  resulted   from 
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acute  tuberculosis,  proliably  iiuluced  by  tlie  operntion,  Kotiig  obsei-veil 
16  cases  in  liis  own  practice  in  wliich  railiarj-  tuberculosis  folloB'ed 
almost  imuiedintely  after  operatioiiB  on  bones  and  jniiits  for  tubercular 
affections.  Kdiiig  states  tbut  tlie  secondary  or  re-iii  feet  ion  sets  in  seven 
to  ten  daj-8  after  operation,  wliicli  may  have  been  perfectly  aseptic,  witli 
healing  of  the  wound  liy  primary  union.  Tlie  secondary  tubercular 
infection  appears  either  as  an  acute  general  miliary  or  pulmonary  tnlier- 
culosiB,  or  tubercular  ineniiigitis,  terminating  in  death  three  or  four 
weeks  after  tlie  operation.  It  is  not  difflcuit  to  conceive  the  modus 
operandi  of  such  an  occurrence.  The  resection  wound  opens  numerous 
veins  in  the  bone  the  lumina  of  which  remain  patent,  ready  fur  the  intro- 
duction of  minute  fragments  of  granulation  tissue  or  bacilli,  which,  un 
entering  the  venous  circulation,  are  the  direct  cnuae  of  metastatic  tuber- 
culosis in  distant  organs.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  in  sncU  cases 
that  a  tubercular  focus,  during  the  operation,  furnished  the  eesentinl 
infected  fragments  of  granulation  tissue,  or  free  bacilli  are  aspirated  or 
forced  into  the  openings  of  wounded  vessels,  and  through  them  gnin 
entrance  into  the  general  circulation.  To  guard  against  such  an  accident 
it  is  necessary  Lo  remove  from  the  joint  ail  possible  sources  of  infection 
before  operating  on  the  articular  extremities.  Cartilage  that  remains 
firmly  attaclied  to  the  bone  may  be  left.  After  all  foci  Lave  Iwen 
radically  eliminated,  the  field  of  operation  is  flushed  with  an  antiseptic 
solution,  and,  after  drying  and  iodoforuiizntion,  the  bone-cavities  are 
packed  with  antiseptic  decalcified  bone-chips,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted in  the  same  manner  as  in  artlirectoniy. 

The  treatment  of  bone-cavitica  with  decalcified  hone-packing  is  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  atypical  resection.  An  atypical  resection  with 
subsequent  implantation  of  decalcified  bone  has  for  its  objects  complete 
removal  of  the  infected  tissues  in  the  joint  and  the  surrounding  bone, 
and  the  partial  restoration  of  the  parts  destroyed  by  disease  or  removed 
during  the  operation.  In  atypical  resection  of  the  knee-joint  it  is  not 
uncommon  that  nearly  an  entire  condyle  of  the  femur  or  tuberosity  of 
tlie  tibia  must  be  removed.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon  aims  at  bony 
union  between  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  which  is  accomplished  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  placing  the  parts  in  a  condition  to 
repair  the  lost  bone-tissue,  which  may  be  done  by  filling  the  defect  with 
decalcified  bone-chips.  I  have  repeatedly  made  excavations  in  one  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  in  the  head  of  the  tibia  from  the  joint 
surface,  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  obtained  bony  ankylosis,  with 
the  limb  in  a  good  position,  by  filling  the  cavities  with  bone-chi]ia.  As 
the  bone-chips  are  always  iodoformized  before  impl.nntntion.they  serve  a 
useful  purpose  not  only  by  furnishing  a  temporary  acaffoiding  for  the 
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reparative  material,  but  they  constitute  a  valuable  therapeutic  measure 
in  the  prevention  of  a  local  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  case  tubercle 
Iwcilli  should  remain  in  the  cavit}'  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Immobili- 
zation of  the  limb  after  resection  should  be  continued  until  the  process 
of  repair  has  been  completed,  which,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, requires  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  Atj'pical  resections  are 
applicable  only  to  certain  joints,  as  the  knee-,  elbow-,  ankle-,  carpal,  and 
tarsal  jointi^.  The  eU>ow-joint  is  most  accessible  through  a  long,  straight, 
posterior  incision,  and  after  temporary  resection  of  the  olecranon  process. 
At3'pical  resection  of  the  ankle-joint  can  be  done  through  two  lateral 
incisions,  after  temporary  resection  of  the  malleoli,  with  chisel  and  sharp 
spoon.  In  all  resections,  atypical  and  typical,  ignipuncture  is  indicated 
after  the  excision  has  been  completed,  if  any  portion  of  the  bone  is  ab- 
normally osteoporotic,  as  this  procedure  will  stimulate  the  process  of 
repair,  and  may  prove  useful  in  destroying  infected  tissues,  which,  from 
their  mac*roscopica1  api)earance,  in<licate  a  healthy  condition. 

6.  Typical  Resection. — In  typical  resection  one  or  both  articular 
extremities  are  sawn  across  and  removed.  In  the  hii>-joint  it  implies 
the  excision  of  the  head,  neck,  and  part  or  the  whole  of  the  greater 
trochanter  of  the  femur.  A  t^'pical  resection  of  the  wrist-joint  means 
the  removal  of  the  entire  carpus,  with  or  without  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  radius,  ulna,  and  metacarpal  bones.  In  a  typical  resection  of  the 
shouldor-joint  the  head  of  the  liumtTiis  is  removed.  In  the  knee-joint 
the  operation  means  excision  of  the  artioulnr  surfaces  of  the  femur  and 
tibia;  in  the  elbow-joint,  of  the  hinnerus,  radius,  and  ulna;  in  llie  ankle, 
of  tlie  tibia.  fibiil:i,and  astragalus.  Typical  resections  are  generally  made 
for  tubercular  alfections  of  the  shouMer,  hip,  and  wrist-joint.  In  the 
remaining  l.Mrge  joints  it  is  more  frequently  resorted  to  in  adults  than 
children.  In  children  the  operation  is  limited,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shoulder-,  hip-,  and  wrist- joints,  to  CMses  where  the  articular  extremities 
are  so  extensively  discMsed  that  an  atypical  resection  would  fail  in  re- 
niovintr  all  of  the  infected  tissues.  Keniovnl  of  the  diseased  synovial 
membrane  and  li<r:unents  should  ]>recede  section  of  the  bones  with  the 
saw  wherever,  from  the  anatomicnl  construction  of  the  joint,  this  can  be 
done.  In  the  hi]>-  .miuI  shoulder- joints  the  head  of  the  l>one  must  be  re- 
move<l  first  before  the  soft  structures  of  the  joint  can  be  extir[)ated.  The 
operation  best  Mdfiptcd  for  resection  of  the  hi])-j<>int  is  the  one  devised 
by  Koniir,  bv  which  the  borders  of  the  trochanter  major  are  prescrve<l. 
In  this  operntion  the  section  of  the  bone  must  be  made  with  a  chisel. 
The  entire  neck  an<l  hejid  of  the  femur  are  removed  bv  dividiuix  the 
hone  transversely  with  n  chisel  just  below  the  neck,  with  the  exception 
of  the  borders  of  the  greater  trochanter,  which  are  split  off  with  the 
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same  instniinent.  Tlie  capeiilur  liganiL'iit  is  removed  fis  tlioroughly  ns 
possible,  ami  the  A(jetabii!iim  is  scrnped  out  with  a  sbarp  spoon.  Pro- 
vision for  (li'iiinnge  must  be  ma(]e  in  alt  lii[vjoint  resections.  During  the 
last  four  j'ears  the  writer  has  substituted  with  ndvanlnge  teinpornry  re- 
section of  tlie  trochanter  mnjor  for  Roiiig's  operation.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  resection  the  trochanter  is  sutured  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
with  tKO  or  more  chromicized  tatgut  sutures.  Tlie  after-trentment  con- 
sists of  rest  in  bed  upon  a  smooth  mattress,  with  the  limb  extended  by 
weight  and  pulley  in  an  abducted  position.  After  six  weelcs  the  patient 
is  allowed  to  walk  on  crutches,  with  a  raised  sole  under  the  shoe,  worn 
on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  limb  on  the  resected  side  makes  the 
necessary  auto-extension.  During  the  nigbt  extension  is  applied  for 
eight  months  or  a  year,  in  onler  to  prevent  unnecessary  shortening. 
Eversion  and  inversion  of  the  limb  while  the  patient  is  in  bed  are  pre- 
vented either  by  a  Volkmann  railway-splint  or  by  supporting  the  limb 
with  sand-bags,  applied  to  each  side.  Immobilization,  after  resection  of 
the  shoulder-,  elbow-,  wrist-,  knee-,  and  imkle- joints,  ia  best  secured  in  a 
pi  aster- of- Paris  dressing,  which  also  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  keep- 
ing the  antiseptic  dressing  in  eilv. 

Temporary  resection  of  the  olecranon  process  in  excision  of  the 
elbow-joint  has  yielded  excellent  results  In  my  bands,  as  by  it  the  inser- 
tion  of  the  biceps  muscle  is  not  disturbed.  The  reaecteil  olecranon,  after 
the  remov.'d  of  any  foci  it  may  contain,  is  riveted  to  a  denuded  surface 
of  the  sliaft  of  the  ulna  with  a  sterilized  ivory  or  bone  nail  or  chromi- 
cized catgnt  sutures,  after  the  resection  has  been  completed.  The  fore- 
arm is  immobilized  in  a  semiflexed  position  until  bony  union  between  the 
nliaft  of  tlie  ulna  and  olecranon  process  has  taken  place,  which  usually 
requires  about  six  weeks.  After  this  time  passive  motion  and  massage 
shoidd  be  made  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  joint.  A  straight,  single 
incision  upon  the  dorsal  side  is  beat  adapted  for  resection  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  as  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  hand  and  lingers  can  be  drawn  aside 
snlliciently  to  nlTord  ample  room  for  the  removal  of  the  entire  carpus. 
In  the  after-treatment  of  excision  of  the  wrist  the  forearm  and  band  as 
far  as  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  arc  encased  in  a  plaster-of-Paris 
splint,  with  the  band  in  a  slightly-extended  position.  Immediate  fixation 
of  the  resected  ends  by  means  of  bone  or  ivory  nails,  after  excision  of 
the  knee,  ia  superfluous,  aa  the  parts  can  be  kept  in  accurate  position  by 
oRlinnry  fixation  di-essing.  In  knee-joint  resections  the  section  tbrongh 
the  bones  must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  sawn  surfaces 
are  bronglit  in  apposition  the  leg  will  be  slightly  flexed,  as  this  position 
enables  the  patient  to  walk  more  gracefully  tijan  with  a  sti-night,  stiff 
limb.     The  artificial  support  must  not  bu  removed  until  firm  bony  union 
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has  taken  place,  which  will  require  from  two  to  three  months,  according 
to  the  patient's  general  health  and  age. 

7.  Amputation. — Amputation  must  be  reserved  for  cases  presenting 
special  indications.  It  is  the  only  operation  that  promises  any  benefit 
if  the  patient  suffer  at  the  same  time  from  tuberculosis  of  other  organs, 
provided  the  general  conditions  furnish  no  positive  contra-indications. 
It  is  :iIso  indicated  if  a  tul>ercular  abscess  has  perforated  the  capsule  of 
a  joint  and  has  extensively  infiltrated  the  surrounding  tissues.  This 
condition  is  to  be  expected  if  the  limb  has  become  oedematous  some 
distance  from  the  joint.  The  flaps  must  be  taken  fVom  the  side  of  the 
iinil)  where  the  skin  is  in  the  best  condition,  and  the  incision  through  the 
deepor  tissues  must  be  made  tiirough  healthy  tissue.  It  is  astonishing 
how  rapidly  wounds  heal,  and  how  quicklj-  patients  will  recover  after 
amputations  for  extensive  local  tubercular  processes,  even  in  patients 
grcatl}'  emaciated  by  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Tuberculosis  of  Tendon-Sheaths,  etc. 
tcbeiicular  tendo-vaginitis. 

TuBBBODLOsis  of  tlie  temion-abe.atha,  or,  hb  Hiicter  termed  this 
tion,  tf.ndii-viginiliK  granulosa,  has  been  only  quite  recently  recognized 
and  de»cnbed  us  a.  primary  local  tiibei'culosis. 

Pathology. — Hueter  was  or  the  opinion  tbat  this  affection  is  seldom 
met  Willi  as  a  primary  lesion,  but  that  it  appears  usually  as  a  computa- 
tion of  joint  tuberculosis.  As  a  secondary  lesion  it  is  a  frequent  con- 
comitant of  osteal  and  synovial  tuberculosis  by  direct  extension  of  tlie 
inflammation  from  tlie  primary  focus  to  tend  on- sheaths,  Volkmann  gave 
an  able  and  accurate  description  of  tendon-sheath  tuberculosis  in  18T5, 
hut  at  that  time  be  was  not  aware  of  its  tubercular  nature.  The  first 
scientific  treatise  on  this  affection  came  from  the  clinic  at  OSttingen  by 
Riedel,  who  showed  that  the  rice-bodies  so  commonly  found  in  the  so- 
called  fibrinous  hydrops  of  the  ten  don -sheaths,  or  hygroma  of  the  Sesor 
tendons  of  the  hand,  always  indicated  a  synovial  tubercnlosiB.  Another 
important  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  published  by  Beger,  who  re- 
ports 4  cases  tbat  occurred  in  the  clinic  at  Leipzig.  The  chronic  tendo- 
vaginitis, or  compound  ganglia  of  the  old  authors,  has  been  shown  to  be, 
on  careful  clinical  observation,  microscopic  examination,  and  bacterio- 
logical researcli,  eases  of  local  tuberculosis.  The  extension  of  tubercular 
processes  along  tendon-sheaths  from  a  tubercular  joint  after  perforation 
of  the  capsule  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  known  to  occur,  but  as  a 
primary  lesion  it  has  only  recently  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  surgical 
lesions  of  a  tubercular  character.  As  compared  with  other  tubercular 
alTeotions,  primary  tendon-sheath  tuberculosis  is  quite  rare,  as  it  consti- 
tutes only  I  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  statistics  of  local  tubercu- 
lar lesions.  When  this  affection  occurs  primarily  and  independently  of 
tuberculosis  of  an  adjacent  bone  or  joint,  infection  with  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  takes  place  by  localization  of  floating  microbes  in  some 
small  vessel,  and  subsequently  the  pathological  processes  in  the  tendon- 
sheaths  resemble  those  of  tubercular  joints.  In  some  cases  the  ])roduct8 
of  the  disease  are  massive  granulations  that  occupy  thi-  inner  surface 
of  the  tendon -sheaths ;  in  others  the  granulations  are  lesa  iilniinliiut.  but 
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a  copious  synovial  ex lulntiou  is  thrown  out;  while  in  a  third  class  the 
granulations  form  hard,  white  masses,  tiie  so-called  corpora  oryzoidea^ 
which  either  remain  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sheath,  or, 
after  their  separation,  are  found  as  loose  bodies.  In  the  form  of  tendo- 
vaginitis which  corresponds  with  the  fungous  variety  of  tubercular 
synovitis,  the  granulations  form  a  layer  of  from  1  to  4  lines  in  thickness 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  sheath.  The  tendon  itself  is  covered  with 
a  somewhat  thinner  layer  of  granulation  tissue,  the  granulations  pene- 
trating the  substance  of  the  tendon  between  the  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  where,  by  absorption  and  pressure  atrophy,  the3'  cause 
extensive  destruction  of  tissue.  In  this  manner  the  tendon  becomes  so 
much  weakened  that  it  ruptures  on  the  slightest  traction,  or,  if  the  dis- 
ease has  progressed  still  farther,  the  loss  of  continuity  becomes  complete 
without  a  trauma.  The  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  consists  in 
progressive  extension  by  continuity  of  structure  along  the  course  of  the 
tendon  primarily  affected,  and  when  this  tendon  is  part  of  a  compound 
tendon  the  disease  gradually  creeps  from  tendon  to  tendon  until  all  the 
sheaths  are  involved.  As  this  afi'cction  is  met  with  most  frequently  in 
the  tendon-sheaths  surrounding  the  carpus,  and  as  these  sheaths  are  not 
infrequently  in  direct  communication  with  the  wrist-joint  by  means  of 
small  synovial  sacs,  it  extends  to  the  joint  by  continuity  of  surface. 
When  no  such  direct  connection  exists  between  the  tendon-sheath  an<l 
the  suhjat'cnt  joint,  the  joint  may  become  secondnriij'  involved  after  the 
griuuihitions  have  perforated  the  capsule.  Next  to  the  region  of  the 
wrist-joint  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  patellar,  and  other  tendons  about  the 
knee-joint  are  most  frequently  affected.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers  the  swelling  is  oHen 
large,  extending  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  under- 
neath the  annular  ligament  to  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  Underneath 
the  annular  ligament  the  swelling  is  constricted  by  this  structure,  which 
gives  rise  to  considerable  bulging  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  over  the 
lower  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm.  The  fluctuating  wave  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  above  and  below  the  annular  li<> anient,  showing  that  the  two 
swellings  are  in  direct  communication.  The  tul>ercular  product  under- 
goes the  same  pathological  regressive  changes  as  in  S3'novial  tuberculosis. 
If  a  sullicient  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  present  in  the  granulation 
tissue  the  cells  are  destro^'ed  b}-  coagulation  necrosis  and  caseatic)n, 
the  fungous  masses  breaking  down  into  an  amorphous,  granular  detritus. 
At  this  stage  perforation  of  the  tendon-sheath  may  take  place  in  an  out- 
ward direction,  and  a  subcutaneous  tubercular  abscess  develops.  If  such 
abscess  open  spontaneously,  or  is  incised  without  regard  to  antiseptic 
precautions,  infection  with  pus-microbes  will  lead  to  acute  suppurative 
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inflftiiiiiiiitiou,  nliioh  will  often  result  disnstroiisly  frum  vApid  extou^ion 
of  tlie  phlegmonous  iiiflamnintion  iiDd  septic  inflection.  The  ocfurrt'iiee 
of  rice-bodies  in  teiidon-a heath  and  synovial  tuberculosis  can  be  tiiiced 
to  11  specific  action  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  on  the  tissues.  Kdtiig 
attributes  to  this  bacillus  properties  whicli  place  it  among  the  agents 
that  produce  llbriiious  inilammatioii.  The  rice-bodies  in  the  teiidon- 
sheaths,  the  seat  of  a  chronic  iiiflanimatiuu,  Lc  considers  us  tlic  product 
of  n  fibrinous  inQnmiuation  caused  by  the  action  of  the  bacilhis  of  tuber- 
culosia.  Nicaise,  Poulet,  and  Tillard  examined  4  cases  of  hygroma  con- 
tiiiniiig  rice-bo(1iu8,  and  found  in  all  of  them  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

Symptoms  and  DiagtioBls, — Tuberculosis  of  the  tendon-slienths  is  an 
exceedingly  chronic  allcction.  The  disease  is  not  painful,  and  patients 
often  continue  to  follow  their  occupation  after  a  number  of  tendons  have 
become  involved  and  tiie  swelling  has  readied  considerable  dimensions. 
The  swelling  increases  in  length  in  the  direction  of  the  tendon  first 
ad'ccted,  and  if  the  disease  extend  to  neighboring  sheaths  it  branches 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  tendons  affected.  In  9  out  of  10  cases  it 
att:icks  a  llexor  or  extensor  tendon  in  the  region  of  the  wriat-joint,  and 
then  extends  upward  and  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  tendons.  Iii 
tubercular  hydrops  of  the  tendon-sheaths  the  swelling  often  attains  great 
size.  In  one  such  case  I  found  the  palm  of  the  liand  tbe  scat  of  a 
swelling,  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  that  communicated  with  a  smaller 
swelling  above  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint.  In  the  fungous 
variety  the  swelling  imparts  to  tbe  palpating  finger  a  semi-elastic  resist- 
ance, and  fluctuation  is  either  entirely  absent  or  not  well  marked.  The 
disease  often  extends  to  the  middle  of  tbe  forearm,  and  in  this  locality 
attacks  the  muscular  tissue  in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  tendons  farther 
below.  Extension  to  a  joint  is  attended  by  symptoms  that  point  to 
synovial  tuberculosis.  Tbe  symptoms  are  so  characteristic  that  a  correct 
diagnosis  can  often  be  made  on  first  sight.  The  only  alTections  that 
must  be  excluded  are  the  ordinary  ganglion  of  tendon-sheaths  and  acute 
plastic  tendo-vaginitis.  A  ganglion  always  remains  as  a  circnuiscribcd 
swelling  without  manifesting  any  tendencies  to  extend.  The  contents 
of  a  ganglion  are  a  gelatinous  mass,  of  the  color  and  consistence  of 
clarified  honey.  After  evacuation  of  tbe  sac  no  swelling  remains, as  the 
cyst-wall  is  not  much  thickened.  A  plastic  tendo-vaginitis,  resulting 
from  injury  or  overexertion,  is  an  acute  affection  not  attended  by  much 
effusion  or  inflammatory  exudation.  The  tendon-sheath  is  abnormally 
dry,  giving  rise  to  friction -sounds  which  can  be  plainly  felt  and  often 
heard  as  the  tendon  moves  within  the  inflamed  and  roughened  sheath. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure  is  the  exception,  progressive  exten- 
sion the  rule.    The  danger  from  regional  extension  arises   from   the 
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tendencies  of  the  disease  to  invade  adjacent  joints,  and  to  extend  ftom 
tendon  to  tendon,  and  finally  along  these  to  the  res|)ective  muscles. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  occasionally  at  least,  tendon-sheath  tuberculosis 
should  not  l)e  followed  by  pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis  in  conse- 
quence of  secondary  infection. 

Treatment. — The  use  of  external  applications,  compression  and 
aspiration,  are  of  doubtful  utility  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 
Tapi)inir,  followed  by  iodofonnization,  promises  more,  es|>ocialh'  in 
cases  of  tubercular  hydrops  willi  few  or  no  rice-bodies.  As  tlie  ne'e- 
bod  ie?^  conlnin  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  it  will  usually  l»e 
found  necessary  to  remove  tlieni  in  order  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 
Reniovul  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  extirpation  of  the  granulation  tissue, 
can  onl}'  be  accomplished  by  a  radical  o^KTation.  A  radical  operation 
has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  all  of  the  infected  tissues,  which  means 
extirpation  ot  the  tendon-sheath  and  erasion  of  the  granulations  that 
have  invaded  the  tendon.  No  operation  should  be  undertaken  unless  the 
surgeon  can  count  with  almost  positive  certainty  upon  aseptic  healing 
of  the  wound.  Infection  with  pus-microbes  under  such  circumstances 
would  not  only  prevent  a  satisfactor}'  functional  result,  but  would  place 
the  patient's  life  in  great  peril.  Fortunately,  this  form  of  surgical  tuber- 
•  culosis  attacks  localities  where  the  surgeon  has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain, 
almost  with  absolute  certainty,  an  aseptic  healing  of  the  wound.  Extir- 
pation of  a  tubercular  tendon-sheath  is  a  tedious  and  difficult  task.  The 
operation  must  be  made  with  the  nicely  of  a  dissection  in  the  anatomical 
room.  A  lar*;e  tenotomy  knife  and  a  small  pair  of  curved  scissors  are 
the  most  useful  cutting  instruments  in  nirikinii:  the  dissection.  A  number 
of  small  tenacula  and  toothed  disst'cting  forceps  are  necessary  to  retract 
tendons  and  expose  the  parts  fully  to  view.  Esmarch's  constrictor  is  an 
in<lispensable  aitl,  as  it  renders  the  tissues  perfectly  bloodless,  which 
enables  the  operator  to  identify  the  parts  concerned  in  the  dissection 
After  the  antiseptic  precautions  have  been  completed  with  the  greatest 
cnre,  tlio  liinb  is  rendered  bloodless  and  the  tendon-sheath  is  fully 
exposed  by  free  external  incision,  which  should  reach  on  both  sides  a 
little  beyond  the  visible  limits  of  the  disease.  The  tendon-sheath  is  now 
slit  open,  and  the  fluid  contents  are  washed  awaj"  by.  an  antiseptic 
irrigation. 

In  operating  upon  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  annular  ligament,  which  can  be 
done  without  fear  of  impairing  the  functional  result,  as,  after  the  opera- 
tion on  the  tendon  has  been  completed,  its  continuit}'  can  be  restored  by 
a  number  of  separate  buried  sutures.  The  large  arteries  and  nerves  are, 
of  course,  carefully  avoided.     In  order  to  remove  the  tendon-sheath 
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completely,  it  becomea  necessflry  to  liberate  the  tendon  and  to  have  it 
driiwn  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.  The  removal  of  the  deep  portion 
of  tlie  sheath  requires  special  care,  as  it  olten  is  iu  close  proximity  to 
the  underlying  joiut,  which  should  not  be  opened  unless  the  disease  has 
invaded  the  capsule  deeply.  The  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  mus- 
cular tissue  can  be  readily  ascertained  from  the  naked-eye  nppearunces 
of  the  muscle,  which,  if  affected,  presents  a  grayish  appearance,  and  is 
firmer  than  in  a  normal  coudition.  If  the  tendon  is  extensively  infil- 
trated its  size  is  often  much  diminished  by  the  removal  of  the  infected 
portion,  which  must  be  done  with  a  sharp  tenotomy  kuife.  If  several 
tendons  are  affected,  and  access  to  the  more  remote  ones  is  rendered  im- 
possible without  division  of  tlie  more  superficial  tendons,  these  can  be 
divided  and  again  united  after  the  dissection  has  been  completed.  I 
Lave  repeatedly  spent  two  hoiira  in  an  operation  for  tendon  tuberculosis 
in  the  wrist-joint  region,  and  have  always  felt  that  the  time  was  well 
spent,  as  a  hasty  operation  is  often  attended  by  unnecessary  injury  to 
contiguous  parts,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  local  recurrence  on 
account  of  incomplete  removal  of  the  infected  tissue.  Should  it  become 
nei:essary  to  resect  a  portion  of  :\  tendon  on  account  of  extensive  disease 
of  this  structure,  restoration  of  continuity  must  l)e  effected  by  an  auto- 
plnstic  operation.  The  teiidon-ttnd  most  suitiible  for  this  purpose  is 
selected.  The  tendon  is  cut  through  one-half  at  a  distance  from  its  cut 
end  which  corresponds  with  the  length  of  the  defect,  when  it  is  split 
towanl  the  cut  end  to  within  a  few  lines,  and  the  piece  is  then  laid  over 
the  defect  and  sutured  at  both  ends.  After  the  removal  of  the  infected 
tis»iues  the  wound  is  irrigated  once  more  with  an  antiseptic  solution, 
dried,  and  iodoformized.  The  deep  fascia  is  united  separately  with  buried 
sutures,  and  the  skin  is  coaplnted  accurately  with  interrupted  stitches 
and  the  continued  suture.  A  catgut  capillary  drain  is  inserted  and  a 
copious  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The  limb  is  placed  upon  a  well- 
padded  splint,  and,  if  no  indications  fur  a  change  of  dressing  arise,  the 
first  dressing  is  allowed  to  remain  from  two  to  three  weeks,  when  the 
wound  will  be  found  healed  throughout.  The  functional  result  is  almost 
always  satisfactory  if  the  wound  heals  by  primary  union.  Massage  and 
passive  motion  are  instituted  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  healed.  If  the 
operation  is  done  early  and  with  the  necessary  care,  a  local  recurrence  is 
not  to  be  expected.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  pathological 
conditions  and  the  clinical  tendencies  of  this  disease,  I  will  brlefly 
describe  one  of  the  man)'  cases  of  tendon-sheath  tuberculosis  that  have 
come  under  my  observation.  This  case  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  disease.  The  patient  was  a  man  60  years  of  age, 
laborer,  and  addicted  to  intemperate  habits.     I  ex.amined  him,  in  consul- 
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tntion  with  his  family  physician,  about  four  months  before  the  operation 
was  performecl.  At  that  time  I  found  an  oblong  swelling  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  i'i<jcht  hand,  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  extensor  teudon 
of  the  index  fln<;er.  The  swelling  was  not  painful,  and  but  little  tender 
on  pressure.  Fluctuation  was  well  marked  ;  on  deep  pressure  movable 
iKxlies  could  be  distinctly  felt,  which  were  recognized  as  corpora  ory- 
zoidca.  An  operation  was  advised,  but  was  declined,  as  the  patient  was 
still  able  to  follow  his  occupation.  The  swelling  was  first  noticed  six 
weeks  before  the  examination,  but  steadily  increased  in  size.  Four 
months  later  he  was  admitted  into  the  Milwankec  Hospital,  as  the  pain 
and  the  size  of  the  swelling  now  disabled  him  from  performing  manual 
labor.  At  this  time  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  corresponding  to  the  index 
and  middle  fingers  and  the  radial  aspect  of  the  forearm  as  far  as  the 
middle  presented  a  continuous  swelling,  with  well-marked  fluctuation. 
The  swelling  had  latel}'  become  painful,  and  was  tender  on  pressure. 
Under  strict  antiseptic  precautions  the  swelling  was  incised  in  its  entire 
length,  and  a  large  quantity  of  synovia-like  fluid  and  softened  rice-bodies 
escaped.  The  sheaths  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  exten- 
sors of  the  wrist  were  found  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  fungous  granu- 
lations, and  near  the  annular  ligament  numerous  free  and  attached  rice- 
bodies  were  found.  The  tendon-sheaths  were  carefully  dissected  out, 
and  the  whole  wound,  after  thorough  disinfection,  was  dusted  with  iodo- 
form, drained,  and  sutured.  A  copious  dressing  of  iodoform  gauze  and 
sublimated  moss  was  applied,  and  the  forearm  and  hand  fixed  U[X)n  an 
anterior  splint.  Ueuling  of  the  wound  by  primar}'  intention.  Almost 
complete  restoration  of  function.  No  return  after  two  3'ears,and  patient 
able  to  perform  hard  manual  labor.  Inoculations  of  the  fluid  upon 
potato  remained  sterile.  Cultivation  upon  coagulated  hydrocele  serum 
showed,  after  a  few  weeks,  a  scanty  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercu- 
losis. Implantation  of  one  of  the  rice-bodies  into  the  subcutaneous 
ct)nnective  tissue  of  a  guinea-pig  resulted  in  a  typical  tuberculosis, 
starting  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  spreading  to  adjacent  lymphatic 
glands,  and  finally  resulting,  in  six  weeks,  in  death  from  difl'use  miliary 
tuberculosis. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  MUSCLES. 

This  aflfection  was  fi^rst  described  by  Zenker  in  1870,  but  in  all  of  the 
cases,  5  in  number,  published  by  Oltendorf  in  1885,  it  had  extended  by 
conti<iuity  from  nn  MdJMcent  organ.  Similar  cases  were  observed  later  by 
Genznier,  M.ircliand,  Rnpp,  Bidder,  and  others.  Latour  saw  a  case  of 
tiiberculrir  alwcess  of  the  external  radial  muscles  and  of  the  deltoid,  and 
Denoiivilliers  lound  an  isolated  tubercular  abscess  in  the  biceps  muscle. 
Uabermaas  first  described  muscle  tuberculosis  as  a  primary  aifection. 
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Miiller  rnportetl  n  similar  case  fioDi  the  clinic  at  Tiibiiigen.  The  sneliing 
in  this  case  involved  the  qiiadiice|>a  lonsele.  Delorme  gave  a  desL-ription 
of  four  cases  oT  iirimary  luberciilosis  of  niiiscluB  at  the  fifth  meeting  of 
the  French  Codgress  of  Surgeons.  J.  L.  Reverdiu  observed  a  case  of 
primary  tiiberciilosia  of  the  triceps  muscle.  The  first  thorough  descrip- 
tion of  primary  muscle  tuberculosis  was  given  by  Lanz  and  Querviiin, 
based  on  the  clinical  history  and  microscopical  examinations  of  8  cases, 
They  made  careful  histological  and  bacteriological  inveatigationa  with 
n  full  detsci'iption  of  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  this  af- 
fection. The  results  of  their  observations  appear  to  prove  that  this  form 
of  tuberculosis  is  amenable  to  successful  treatment  by  thorough  excision. 

FASCIA  TUBERCULOSIS. 
The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  has  a  special  predilection  for  fascia,  and 
primnry  localization  in  this  tissue  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  a  well- 
known  clinical  fact  that,  na  soon  as  a  deep  tubercular  focus  in  a  lymphatic 
gland,  hones,  or  joints  has  reached  the  connective  tissue  outside  of  the 
organ  primarily  affected,  the  infection  travels  along  the  connective 
tissue,  often  resuUing  in  extensive  destruction  of  this  tissue  before  the 
process  reaches  the  surface.  The  extension  of  tubercular  abscesses  along 
preTormetl  connective-tissue  spaces  has  been  previously  descrilied.  If 
the  tubercular  product,  when  it  readies  tbe  loose  connective  tissue,  is 
composed  of  living  embryonal  tissue,  the  pathological  lesions  which  ai'e 
later  produced  in  the  connective  tissue  correspond  with  those  of  the 
primary  lesion.  The  connective  tissue  is  transformed  into  masses  of 
granulation  tissue,  which  remains  in  this  state  for  a  long  time  before  it  is 
destro3'ed  by  coagulation  necrosis,  with  subsequent  cell  disintegration. 
In  primary  tuhercnlosia  of  the  fascia  the  disease  often  spreads  with  great 
rapidity,  dipping  down  between  the  muscles  along  the  intermuscular 
septa,  and  invading  from  here  the  muscles  themselves.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  cases  during  the  la^t  few  years  where  the  disease  originated 
primarily  in  the  deep  fascia  oC  tlie  thtgh,  resulting  in  the  most  extensive 
regional  dissemination  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  In  one  case, 
a  veteran  of  the  late  war,  55  years  of  age,  the  disease  commenced  at  a 
point  between  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  sevci-al 
years  before  he  came  under  my  observation,  I  found  the  thigh  moder- 
ately swollen  with  several  prominences  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to 
the  knee-joint,  where  fluctuation  was  quite  distinct.  I  miBirusted  a 
primary  osteotubercutosis,  but,  on  making  free  incisions  at  different 
points,  I  found  no  evidence  of  primary  tuhercnlosia  of  any  other  tissue 
or  organ.  The  deep  fascia  and  intermuscular  septa  were  found  destroyed, 
and  in  their  place  masses  of  granulation  tissue  presenting  foci  of  coagu- 
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lation  necrosis  and  caseation  invading  extensively  tke  mascular  tissue. 
Volkinann's  spoon  was  freely  used,  but  I  soon  found  that  this  treatment 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  remove  all  the  infected  tissue,  as  the  deep 
muscles  tliroughout  were  extensively  infiltrated.  Amputation  was  out 
of  tlie  question,  as  the  gluteal  region  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium  was 
so  extensively  affected  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  a 
covering  for  a  hip-joint  amputation.  lodoformization  of  the  enormous 
spaces  made  by  scraping  out  the  fungous  granulations  had  no  effect  in 
arresting  further  extension  of  the  disease.  The  patient  died,  three 
months  later,  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

In  a  second  somewhat  parallel  case  the  disease  extende<l  from  near 
the  knee-joint  as  far  as  the  trochanter  minor.  Tliis  patient  was  only  25 
years  of  age,  and  the  disease  had  existed  a  year  and  a  half.  Several 
incisions  had  been  made,  and  a  number  of  fistulous  openings  were  found 
in  communications  with  large  cavities  between  the  deep  muscles  of  the 
thigh.  The  siuuscs  were  laid  open  and  scraped,  and  the  most  careful 
examination  failed  in  disclosing  a  primary  oste^il  or  tendon-sheath  tuber- 
culosis. The  muscles  were  again  found  extensively  infiltmted  and  of  a 
grayish-white  color,  and  almost  of  gristly  hardness  on  being  incised. 
The  operation  rather  hastened  than  retarded  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  I  was  forced,  a  few  weeks  later,  to  amputate  the  thigh  just  below  the 
trochanters.  The  patient  made  a  slow  recover}^,  but  at  the  present  time, 
two  years  after  the  operation,  he  is  in  fair  hejillli,and  there  is  notiiing  to 
point  to  a  local  recurrence.  I  have  learned  to  regard  fascia  tuberculosis 
affecting  the  intermuscular  septa  of  the  thij^h  as  an  exceedingly  grave 
form  of  local  tuberculosis,  and,  if  at  all  extensive,  only  amenable  to 
successful  treatment  by  amputation. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF   MOUTH    AND   TONGUE. 

We  have  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  cases  of  ulceration 
of  the  tongue,  pharynx,  and  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  have  been  here- 
tofore diagnosticated  and  treated  as  carcinoma,  were  not  carcinoma,  but 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  Professor  von  Esmarch,  in  a  very  able  paper, 
a  few  years  ago  called  attention  to  the  diHicnlties  in  the  way  in  differ- 
entiating between  these  affections.  Out  of  114  cases  of  buccal  tuber- 
culosis collected  by  Delavan,  in  1880,  only  two  were  on  the  lip.  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Edinburiih,  refers  to  a  third  ;  a  fourth  was  seen  in  Vienna,  but 
not  reported;  and  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  had  met  with  a  fifth.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  many  similar  cases  have  been  mistaken  for 
carcinoma. 

Pathology. — There  is  no  doubt  that  many  reported  cases  of  perma* 
nent  recovery,  after  removal  by  operation  of  ulcerating  swellings  of  the 
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tongue,  were  not  vnaes  of  curcinomA,  but  tuberculusis.  Ltipns  of  tlit 
pliar^'nx  iiml  tonjjue  jirt:  ciiHes  of  local  tiilierculosis.  Some  time  ago 
I  IirlI  nil  oppoitunily  to  examine  a  case  of  primsivy  tuberculoBis  of  tlie 
plinrynx  occtirriiig  in  a  luan  30  jeiird  of  nge.  The  diuenBc  linil  ex- 
isted for  foni-  months,  anil  involved  tlie  posterior  wall  of  tlie  pIiaryDx, 
and  bad  extended  to  the  left  tonsil.  Ragged,  deep  ulcers  biid  formed, 
wbicb  were  covered  with  flabby,  yellowisb-grnj-  gi-aiiuliitiona.  Numerous 
minute  miliary  nodules  could  be  seen  in  tlie  mucous  membrime  arunnd 
the  ulcers,  and  ou  scraping  away  the  granulations  they  were  also  fouiMl 
present  in  the  softened,  inflamed  tissues  underneath  tlie  flour  of  the 
uloei's.  A  beginning  hoarseness  indicated  that  the  disease  was  extend- 
ing by  continuity  of  tissue  to  the  larynx.  Laryngoscoi>ical  examination 
revealed  numerous  minute  nodules,  which  studded  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  The  recent  advances  miide 
in  the  microscopical,  bacteriological,  and  esperimentnl  methods  of  ex- 
amination have  succeeded  in  separating  from  syphilitic  atl'ectioiis  and 
malignant  disease  of  the  month  and  tongue  many  cases  that  belong  to 
the  long  list  of  nO'ections  now  classified  under  the  head  of  surgical 
tuberculosis.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  often  the  seat  of  slight  abra- 
sions and  pathological  conditions,  wliich  mny  become  an  infection-atrium 
for  the  entrance  of  microorganisms  that  might  be  contained  in  tlie  air 
we  breathe,  the  footl  we  eat,  and  the  water  we  drink.  Remembering  the 
frequcuey  with  which  superficial  sibrasious  and  ulcerations  occur  in  this 
locality,  it  is  not  strange  that  primary  tuberculosis  should  occa)iionally 
develop  here.  The  tubercle  bacillus  produces  the  same  tissue  changes 
here  as  on  the  surface  of  tlie  skin,  the  primary  pathologic  a  1  product  con- 
sisting of  granulation  tissue  undergoing  molecular  retrograde  tissue 
metamorphosis,  followed  liy  ulceration.  Ulceration  is  an  earlier  occur- 
rence and  a  more  conspicuous  clinical  feature  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
mouth  than  in  some  other  localities,  as  the  new  tissue  is  constantly 
macerated  by  the  flnids  with  which  it  is  moistened  at  all  times.  The 
tubercular  ulcer  is  generally  covered  by  the  products  of  interstitial 
necroliioKis  and  superficial  coagulation  necrosis,  which  result  in  the 
formation  of  what  appears  as  a  false  membrane.  If  this  membrane, 
when  present,  is  removed,  the  characteristic  granulation  surface  is 
exposed.  The  ulcer  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion, which,  however,  does  not  present  the  s.ime  feeling  of  hardness  as 
carcinoma.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  of  the 
mouth  or  tongue  consists  in  the  presence  of  minute  tubercle-nodules  in 
the  margins  and  underneath  the  layer  of  granulations,  and,  if  the  infec- 
tion has  extended  to  some  distance,  in  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane.     Schliferowitsch    has    published    an    exhaustive    reaum4    of    the 
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literature  on  this  subject  to  date,  anil  has  collected  all  the  recorded  cases 
in  which  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
could  be  made  with  some  degree  of  certainty'.  The  cases  number  88, 
and  include  those  of  primary  and  secondary'  tuberculosis.  From  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  affection  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  occurs 
seldom  in  the  very  young,  and  that  it  attacks  most  frequently  persons 
between  40  nnd  50  years  of  age. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  appears  as  a  flattened,  submucous  infiltnition 
composed  of  granulation  tissue,  which,  at  an  early  date,  becomes  the  seat 
of  a  superficial  ulceration  in  the  centre  that  rapidly  extends  toward  the 
margins  of  the  swelling.     Caseation  is  seldom  observed.     The  cells  are 
destroyed  by  coagulation  necrosis,  and  as  they  become  detached  the 
defect  increases  in  size.     The  appearance  of  the  ulcer  in  this  locality  is 
characteristic.     If  on  the  tongue,  it  is  found  on  the  borders  near  the  tip 
of  the  organ.     It  ap|)ears  as  an  oblong  ulcer,  with  raised,  ragged  borders 
of  firmer  consistence,  showing  the  color  of  fresh  granulations.     The 
ulcer  often  appears  as  if  covered  by  a  pseudomenibrane ;  if  this  cover- 
ing is  removed  the  surface  left  easily  bleeds.     The  surface  of  the  ulcer 
is  uneven,  as  if  covered  with  hypertrophic  papillae.     The  discharge  of 
pus  is  slight,  and,  in  many  cases,  miliary  nodules  may  be  found  around 
the  ulcer.     Pain  is  not  as  severe  as  in  carcinoma.     L^'nipliatic  g1an<ls 
may  become  secondarily  infected,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case.     In  the 
priniiirv  form  of  the  disease,  when  a  positive  diagnosis  is  most  difficult, 
the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  will  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  ulcer. 
A  gnnnna  of  the  tongue,  as  a  rnle,  develops  into  a  larger  swelling  than 
a  tubercular  affection  before  ulcenition  takes  pl;ice,  and  the  resulting 
ulcer  is  more  deeply  excavated  ;  at  the  same  time,  other  evi<lences  of 
s^pliiiis  can   usually   l)e  detected.      Miliary  nodules   in   the  immediate 
vicinity   of  the   nicer  are  absent  in  a  syphilitic  ulcer,  and  frequenth' 
present  in  tuberculosis.     If  any  doubt  remain  as  to  the  dilTerential  diag- 
nosis between  these  two  affections,  this  should  be  set  aside  by  a  course 
of  antisyphilitic  treatment  before  resorting  to  any  serious  operation.    If 
the  ulcer  is  syphilitic  it  will  heal  kindly  under  such  treatment,  while  no 
improvement  will  be  noticeable  if  it  is  tubercular.     Epithelioma  com- 
mences as  a  superficial  infiltration  and  penetrates  the  tissues  from  with- 
out   inward.       Induration    around   and    underneath   the   ulcer   is    more 
marked  in  an  ulcerating  epithelioma  than  in  a  tubercular  ulcer.     Glandu- 
hir  infection  takes  place  early,  and  is  almost  a  constant  occurrence  in 
epithelioma,  but  is  seldom  observed  in  the  course  of  a  tubercular  ulcer. 
In  a  case  of  primar^'^  tuberculosis  of  the  tonsils  that  recentl}'-  came  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer  the  deep  glands  of  the  neck  were  exten- 
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Bively  involved,  mid  itii  exftmination  of  tbe  tonsils  nfter  tljeir  removal 
showed  that  they  were  the  seat  of  eiirly  and  cxteiiaive  caseation.  A 
simple  uluer  of  tlie  tongue  caused  by  the  mechanical  irritation  from  a 
sharp  projection  of  a  carious  or  displaced  tootU  can  be  reudily  recognized 
by  the  location  and  character  of  the  ulcer.  Such  an  ulcer  may  become 
the  seat  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  or  the  starting-point  of  iiu  epilhelioma. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  of  tlie  mouth 
or  tongue  is  the  same  as  when  a  similar  ulcer  is  located  upon  tbe  surface 
of  tlie  body.  If  the  lesiou  is  circumscribed  Buflicieiitly  that  llie  wound, 
nfter  complete  excision,  can  be  closeil  by  suturing,  this  method  of  treat- 
ment should  be  adopted,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  radical,  aiid  results 
most  speedily  in  complete  recovery.  If  the  extent  of  the  di)!ease  render 
this  treatment  inapplicable,  the  diseiised  tissues  should  be  removed  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  by  a  vigorous  nse  of  the  sharp  sjioon,  or  by 
destroying  it  with  the  actual  cautery,  or  both  of  llic^e  measures  may  be 
combined.  The  use  of  superBcial  caustics  has  a  tendency  rather  to 
aggravate  the  disease  than  to  cure  it.  With  a  sharp  spoon  all  of  tlie  soft 
tissues  are  scraped  away,  the  healthy  tissue  Iteing  recognized  by  its 
greater  firmness  and  resistance  to  the  spoon.  After  bleeding  has  ceased 
the  surface  is  cauterized  with  the  flat  point  of  a  Paqueliu  cjiutery,  and, 
if  the  disease  has  dipped  in  fartlier  at  certain  jKiinta,  these  are  attacked 
by  making  ignipnnctnre  with  the  needle-point.  The  cavity  of  llie  mouth, 
during  tlie  after-treatment,  must  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  an 
aseptic  condition  by  dusting  the  surface  daily  with  iodoform,  and  by  the 
frequent  use  of  a  mild,  antiseptic  mouth-wash,  such  as  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  aluminum  or  boric  acid.  If  all  the  infected  lissnes  liave 
been  destroyed  healing  takes  place  i-apidly  by  granulation,  uicntrizution, 
and  epidermization  an,er  separation  of  the  esclinr.  If  any  of  the  inTected 
tissues  have  remained,  the  process  of  liealiug  ia  retarded  or  completely 
arrested;  in  the  latter  event  a  repetition  of  the  same  local  treatment 
will  become  necessary. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  TBE  INTESTINES. 
Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  iiitestiiial  mucous  membrane  is  a  coiii- 
paratively  frequent  affection,  but  becomes  a  surgical  lesion  only  in  case 
it  leads  to  intestinal  obstruction  or  perforation.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  infection  is  limited  to  a  siiide  focus,  a  timely  operation  not 
only  relieves  the  symptoms  which  ma<U-  surgical  treatment  a  necessity, 
but  it  may  result  in  a  permanent  cui'e.  The  tubercular  lesions  of  tlie 
intestimil  muooiiB  membrane  that  occflsionnHy  indicnte  treatment  by 
laparotomy  are  usually  found  in  the  lovter  portion  of  the  ileum,  the 
ileo-caecal  region,  cfecum,  or  ascending  colon.     Tubercular  inflammation 
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of  the  large  intestine  may  cause  so  much  swelling  as  to  give  rise  to 
intestinal  obstruction.  When  the  inflamninton*  process  is  limited  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  bowel,  operative  removal  of  the  affected  segment  is 
Justifiable  and  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  permanent  relief.  Schier 
reports  a  successful  case  of  this  kind.  At  the  close  of  October,  1887, 
he  was  consulted  b}'  a  man  who  had  a  painful  swelling  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  ;  the  swelling  was  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  with  a  nodular 
surface.  Considerable  pain,  tenderness,  emaciation,  and  evidences  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  which  were  gradually  increasing  in  inten8it3^  A 
tumor  of  the  caecum  was  diagnosticated,  and  laparotomy  was  (performed 
November  1st  of  the  same  year.  The  abdomen  was  opened  by  a  lateral 
incision.  The  omentum  near  the  swelling  was  much  inflamed  and 
covered  with  whitish-yellow  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a 
pea.  Twelve  to  sixteen  enlarged  glands,  some  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
situated  along  the  vertebral  column,  were  enucleated  or  removeil  with  a 
sliarp  soon.  The  caecum  was  so  fragile  that  it  ruptured  during  the 
ni:inipulations  and  some  fieces  escaped.  The  bowel  above  and  below  the 
swelling,  which  involved  the  cfecum,  was  emptied  by  expression,  tied 
with  rubber  bands,  and  the  affected  portion  excised.  The  part  of  the 
caecum  containing  the  valve  and  the  vermiform  appendix  was  left. 
Circular  suturing  by  a  double  row  of  sutures.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  case  was  favorable  in  every  respect.  Pain  was  severe  for  two 
days,  and  yielded  to  large  doses  of  opium.  Eighteen  months  after  the 
<)l)eration  the  patient  remained  in  good  health.  Examination  of  the  j>art 
removed  showed  that  the  swelling  was  of  a  tubercular  nature,  the  sub- 
mucosa  and  external  la^-ers  of  the  bowel  being  mainly  involved. 

Durante  reported  a  somewhat  similar  case.  The  patient  was  a 
vvonian  aujed  56,  who,  for  four  or  five  years,  had  suffered  from  obscure 
pain  in  the  ri^ht  iliac  fossa  when  at  stool.  The  pain  increased  in 
intensity  and  became  parox3'smal,  and  the  patient  almost  starved  her- 
self, with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  torture  of  defecation.  On  examina^ 
tion  a  tumor  was  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  extending  downward 
toward  the  upper  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Carcinoma  of  the  caecum  or 
neighboring  parts  was  suspected.  The  abdomen  was  opened.  The 
swelling,  as  large  as  a  lemon,  was  found  adherent  to  the  iliac  fossa,  the 
parietal  peritoneum  and  coils  of  the  small  intestine  being  matted  to  it 
so  firml}'  that  the  lower  end  of  the  latter,  measuring  25  centimetres  in 
length,  together  with  the  caecum  and  a  portion  of  the  ascending  colon, 
were  removed  with  it.  The  two  ends  of  the  divided  intestine  were 
brought  together  b}-  three  rows  of  sutures.  The  abdominal  wound  was 
closed,  and  the  patient  made  a  rapid  and  permanent  recovery.  The 
swelling,  which  had  almost  completely  blocked  up  the  lumen   of  the 
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intestine,  was  round  to  be  of  n  tiiberciilftr  nntiire.  Since  tliese  cases  iverc 
reporteil  r  number  of  siiceesBful  operations  have  been  peiTormect  fur 
tiibcrciilosis  of  tlie  ci£ciini.  If,  in  ensca  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  indi- 
cating laparotomy,  it  sbould  be  found,  after  opening  tlie  abdomen,  that 
tlie  foci  in  the  ileo-ciecnl  region  are  too  numerous  to  warrant  a  rndicai 
operation  by  enterectomy,  the  symptoms  can  be  relieved  and  the  inflamed 
parts  excluded  from  the  fsecal  circulntion  by  establishing  an  anastomosis 
between  the  iiitestiue  above  and  below  the  affected  segment  by  means 
of  decalcified,  perforated  boue-plates. 

TDBERCOLOSIS   OF   THE    MAMMART   GLAND. 

A  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
mammary  gland  have  recently  been  reported.  So  far  as  the  infection  is 
concerned,  the  breast  must  be  cousidered  as  an  appendage  of  the  skin. 
The  bacilins  from  without  may  effect  entrance  into  the  gland  through 
the  milk-ilncts,  in  which  cose  the  inflammatory  process  commences  in  the 
imrenchyma  of  the  gland ;  or  it  may  enter  through  a  fissure  of  the  nipple, 
in  which  case  the  process  is  primarily  interstitial.  When  direct  infection 
from  without  can  be  excluded,  the  disease  is  the  result  of  auto-infection, 
and  ou  this  account  the  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavorable.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  niAiiner  of  local  infection  Mnndry  diBtinguislies  two  fornis 
of  primary  tuberculosis  of  this  gland,  The  first  is  very  chronic,  in 
which  the  tubercular  product  is  circumscribed,  appearing  as  a  firm 
nodular  mass,  which  later  nndergoes  caseation.  Abscesses,  fiatiilfe,  re- 
traction of  the  nipple,  and  secondary  infection  of  the  axillary  glands 
appear  in  the  course  of  years.  The  second  form  is,  from  the  beginning, 
more  diffuse  and  resembles  clinically  a  cold  intra-inammary  abscess.  The 
disease  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  women  who  are  nursing, but  I  have 
repeatedly  observed  it  in  young  nnmairieil  women.  Maudry  has  observed 
7  cases  and  describes  21  others  reconied.  One  of  the  28  was  iu  a  male 
patient.  Regional  dissemination  takes  place  along  the  chain  of  axillary 
lymphatic  glands.  Orthmanu  examined  the  enlarged  lymphatic  glands 
in  a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  mamma,  and  fonnd  uumerons 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  disease  is  differentiated  from  carcinoma  by  the 
absence  of  pain  and  hardness  in  the  swelling  and  from  an  ordinary  sup- 
purative mastitis  by  the  absence  of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation.  It  mijiht  be  mistaken  for  a  lacteal  cyst  or  an  echiuoeoccous 
cyst,  but  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  swelling  can  be  set  aside  by 
an  exploratory  puncture. 

Traatment. — The  more  expectant  plans  of  treatment  recommended 
iu  the  management  of  tubercular  abscesses  communicating  with  the 
primary  foci   in  tisanes  and  orgnua  deeply  situated  should  not  be  fol- 
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TVBr.fcrrfy/*L=  or  the  GEyrro-rit^rAmT  obgass. 

«rtV/fir  r/fy-e-^^^f  o'  ti,^  ^*?i  •.o-.ri  .Ar*  •.rri-*  :!i  ii»xa  s^xes  hsmTe  L«en 
•h '/ * fi  V/  ^  •  "i '^^ f':  / » r  ill  Ih/tlr  o:i^:'..  ^:..J. -.-^  Ur&i'eL*^!**-  &iid  finji  l^r- 
iift  ii- /.I'/fi.     T:-*:  *j'iv.-*'jA';Vj'tr  of  tL-r  EL -•.-o'i'5  rLc^cs-'riue  of  tb*  genito- 

fif  ;,-:,'  ^f-'-*.  •"/  •.  -."'•.  *-"  . /^rt- .r.  Li-  »-rr.  i-l.  '.-^tritiE*!  ex:«eriinrut- 
xl','/  ,'.  ^'  rx.*\.  I;,  r  .  -  .1  \  [  tk  '■  .*.  r-r  vf  :  •rr^y'r:  ^cr.-ill:  in  snper^ 
ft';  r*i  :i>;.. •  o;,*  '/  tr-*r  ,>:  .  •  !  .  J*  --r  .*  :  • '  .'rr-l  :.  :*.':»rr.-  :.ar  lesiou  of 
t:*'  •.  '/.'/'::..  1 1.  o.*^'.i»--.  ••/••:.■"  .  <->  f  t  L-  *. :  j':  r.  s!.!  ut<-ri:s  coui«i  t«e 
j/r'/'J'*':<r'i    :/'.'     iij<'':t.''/ij-»  of  a   [f  .:h  *:  ..'  .:c    .t'.*j   I.-tr    vajiua.      T.ie    local 

^ay  Tuberculo%if  of  Vulva,  Vagina,  and  Uterus. — Direct  tul^rcnlar 
irif'"'*.iofj  of  t..«;  ;r*'ii.t.'ii  tr* '-t  iii  wi^meri  liu*  i-^-tr:.  «»i»^rvel,  bill  the  cases 
HO  fir  r<rpor*«"l  .-in;  firw.  Birbler  lielievt-i  tii:.t  a  woman  can  be  infectetl 
\ty  ft  iti'iM'.rf'jiUtr  \iii*\r:iut\  <liirin^  coitii'r.a>  irac.lii  hrive  l>een  ilenioii'^trated 
in  tilt:  "M'.iiii'it  of  tnU;n'iii:ir  |>fitieiits.  a>*  w«-ll  a^  in  the  discharge  attending 
lnU<'rt:u\itr  <;|ii*li'Jyniiti-».  The  nteru**  may  \h*  infict«*«l  by  extension  from 
ft  tiiU:rcul;ir  U^'^\'ttl  of  the  vnlva  without  nnv  inlermeiliate  trace  of 
\itf*'f'i'ntu  in  the  vagina.  The  author  even  admit**  the  possibility  that 
tubiT'Mihir  infection  mnv  lie  transmitted  bv  the  finirer  of  the  attendant, 
bv  inf*'rrt,ed  instrument'^,  or  even  thronj^h  the  medium  of  the  air.  Zweiir- 
b'inm  H'portH  a  ease  of  primary  tnlicrcuhisis  of  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri 
whi^'h,  at  tlie  tiim*  of  examination,  appenred  in  the  shape  of  an  ulcer 
the  ni/e  of  a  walnut,,  with  thick,  indnratf»(l  margins  and  cheesy  floor. 
NninerouH  tub(»r(*h»  bacilli  wcMe  found  in  the  secretioH  taken  from  the 
Ntirfaco  of  the  ulcer.     Kvidences  of  tuberculosis  were  apparent  at  this 
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time.  After  a  few  weeks  the  ulcer  extended  toward  the  left  vaginal  wall 
and  left  labia  ninjoni.  A  section  of  a  fragment  of  tissue  removed  from 
these  parts,  on  staining,  showed  numerous  bacilli.  This  form  of  tuber- 
culosis is  not  frequent,  as  the  author  could  Gnd  only  2  cases  of  vulvo- 
tiiberculosis  in  literature,  although  genital  tuberculosis  is  quite  a  frequent 
affection.  Jon  in  believes  that  tubercular  endometritis  from  local  infec- 
tion is  quite  a  common  affection.  Of  9  cases  which  were  observed  by 
him  it  was  due  to  sexual  contact  with  men  suffering  from  genital  tuber- 
culosis. In  2  others  the  husbands  were  tuberculous,  but  had  no  genital 
tuberculosis.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cornil  and  Chantemesse 
have  produced  this  disease  artificially  in  rabbits  by  injecting  bacilli  into 
the  vagina.  Treub  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  undergone  all 
kinds  of  treatment,  and  finally  had  the  uterus  scraped  out.  The  append- 
ages then  appeared  to  be  perfectly  normal.  On  microscopical  exam- 
ination the  portions  of  endometrium  removed  by  the  curette  were  found 
to  be  tubercular.  Two  weeks  later  the  patient  came  under  Treub's  care. 
It  was  then  unceitain  whether  the  tubes  were  affected.  For  six  weeks 
she  was  treated  by  diet  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  tubes 
could  be  felt,  forming  sausage-shaped  swellings  adherent  to  neighboring 
parts.  The  uterus  and  tubes  were  removed  through  the  vagina,  and  at 
the  operation  the  peritoneum  in  Douglas's  pouch  and  the  serous  coat  of 
the  uterus  were  found  covered  with  tubercles.  A  3' ear  and  a  half  after 
the  operation  the  patient  was  in  perfect  health.  The  cases  of  primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus  will  undoubtedl}'  become 
more  numerous  in  the  literature  of  the  near  future,  when  improved 
methods  of  examination  will. enable  the  surgeon  to  make  a  positive  diag- 
nosis between  these  affections  and  cnrcinoma  and  syphilitic  lesions. 
The  same  points  in  differential  diagnosis  are  to  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  as  have  been  enumerated  in  the  consideration  of  tubercular 
affections  of  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  utero-vaginal  canal  and 
vulva  should  be  treated  by  curetting,  and,  if  the  extent  of  the  lesions 
make  it  necessary,  by  cauterization  with  the  actual  cautery.  Before 
either  of  these  procedures  is  put  into  practice  the  parts  must  be  ren- 
dered aseptic  by  antiseptic  irrigation.  Subsequent  infection  can  be 
guarded  against  by  the  free  use  of  iodoform,  and  tamponade  of  the 
vagina  with  iodoform  gauze.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  tampon  oftener  than  once  a  week,  when  the 
surface  is  again  freely  dusted  with  iodoform  before  a  new  tampon  is 
inserted. 

(b)  Tuberculosis  of  Fallopian  Tubes. — In  the  absence  of  tuberculf 
lesions  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  it  is  doubtful  if  infection  of  the  Fallopi 
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tubes  can  take  place  b}'  the  entrance  of  the  bacillus  through  the  genital 
tract,  and  the  relatively  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  that  part 
of  the  genital  tract  is  only  explainable  b}'  attributing  it  to  auto-infection, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  explained  the  occurrence,  for  iustaiice,  of 
primary  tul)ercuiosis  of  Joints,  bone,  and  peritoneum.  We  can  safely 
assert  that  tul)ercular  infection  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  often,  if  not 
always,  takes  place  upon  the  basis  of  pre-existing  pathological  conditions, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  healthy  tul>es  do  not  present  favorable 
conditions  for  the  localization  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  A  catarrhal  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  meinbnme  lining  the  tubes,  as  in  other  organs, 
undoubtedly  furnishes,  in  many  instances,  the  locus  minoris  resisieniut 
for  the  localization  of  bacilli  brought  to  the  part  through  the  circulating 
blood  or  by  infection  from  without. 

An  interesting  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
has  l>een  recorded  by  Kotschau.  Tlie  patient  was  45  years  old,  having 
a  good  famil}'  history;  has  suffered  for  a  year  with  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
profuse  metrorrhagia,  and  various  nervous  disturbances.  She  was 
treated  for  retroflexion,  and  subsequently  had  an  att:ick  of  pelveo- 
peritonitis.  Vaginal  examination  disclosed  a  firm,  smooth,  movable 
swelling,  as  large  as  an  apple,  to  the  right  of  the  uterus;  this  was  taken 
for  a  malignant  ovarian  growth,  and  laparotomy  was  done  for  its  removal. 
On  opening  the  alnlominal  cavity  a  quantity  of  turbid,  purulent  fluid 
escaped.  The  swelling,  of  oblong  shape,  was  found  lying  apparently  in 
a  IkmI  of  pus;  on  account  of  its  intimate  adhesions  it  could  not  be 
removed.  The  patient  died  from  shock.  The  autopsy  showeil  the 
uterus  onlarixod  and  retroverted.  The  right  tulnj  was  tortuous  and  gen- 
erallv  thickened.  Near  its  distal  end  it  was  dilated  into  a  swellinir  the 
size  of  a  hen's  eg^,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  cavity  containing  cheesy 
material.  Other  smaH  caseous  foci  were  found  in  the  tubal  wall  in 
dose  proximity  to  the  large  swelling.  The  ovary  on  the  same  side  was 
enlarijcd  and  transformed  into  a  caseous  mass.  The  left  tube  and  ovarv 
showed  similar  changes,  though  less  extensive.  The  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  pathological  product  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis. Although  the  disease  api)ears  to  have  l>een  primary  in  the  tul)es, 
the  affection  occurs  more  frequently  from  the  direct  extension  of  a  tuber- 
cular endometritis  to  the  tnl)es.  Lebedeff  gives  a  full  description  of  a 
case  that  came  under  his  observation.  The  patient  was  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  had  dieil  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  An  examination  l>efore 
the  operation  revealeil  a  firm,  nodulateil,  intra-abdominal  tumor  in  the 
space  of  Douglas.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  tumor  by 
laparotomy,  but  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  disease  had  become  too 
widely  disseminated.     Six  weeks  Utter  the  patient  die<l  with  symptoms 
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of  general  tiiberciilosiB.  At  tUe  post-mortem  iiiiliury  tuberculosis  was 
I'uutid  in  the  peritoneum,  lungs,  colon,  uterus,  nnd  Falloiiiun  tubes.  The 
moBt  advuiiced  at:iges  of  the  disense  trcre  found  in  tile  uterua  and  Fnllo- 
jiiiui  tul>es,  showing  thnt  tiie  disease  had  eoinmenced  iu  these  orgniiR. 
IJotli  of  the  Fallopittu  tubes  were  dilated  and  filled  with  pus,  the  epithu' 
Hum  in  purts  beiug  absent.  Stained  sections  from  the  uterua  and  tubes 
showed  tlie  presence  of  niinierons  bacilli. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tubercular  salpingitis,  occurring  aa  a 
secondiiry  lesion  to  a  primary  tuberculosis  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
genital  tract,  can  be  suspected  if,  iu  connection  with  a  cervical  or 
endonietritic  tuLieruulosis,  examinatiou  reveal  a  swelling  in  tlie  region  of 
oue  or  both  Fallopian  tubes.  Primary  tubercular  disease  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  gives  rise  to  local  conditions  and  symptoms  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  differentiate  from  an  ordinary  pyosfilpiux.  The  existence 
of  a  dilated,  inflamed  Fallopian  tube  can  generally  be  made  out  witli 
some  degree  of  certainty  by  making  the  examination  while  the  patient 
ia  under  the  influence  of  an  antEslhetic.  Werth  hna  described  an  acute 
and  chronic  form  of  tubercular  salpingitis.  In  the  acute  variety  both 
the  muscular  and  serous  coats  undergo  caseous  degeneration,  numerous 
liacilli  being  found  in  the  interior  of  the  tube ;  while  in  the  chronic  form 
tlie  wnll  of  the  tube  undergoes  tliickening  nnd  iiifiltrntion  with  new  cellfl, 
and  its  contents  contain  only  a  few  bacilli.  The  increase  in  size  of  the 
tube  ia  due  to  the  collection  of  pus  in  its  interior  as  well  as  to  the  thick- 
ening of  the  wall.  When  suppuration  takes  place  iu  the  interior  of  the 
tube  the  tubercular  product  has  become  tlie  seat  of  a  secondary  infection 
with  pus-microbes ;  hence  indications  for  operative  treatment  have  becouie 
more  urgent.  If  the  tubercular  inllanimiition  extend  from  the  alKlominal 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  peritoneum,  symptoms  of  tulwrcular 
salpingitis  are  obscured  later  on  by  those  of  tubercular  peritonitis. 

Treatment. — As  a  tubercular  salpingitis  calls  for  the  same  treatment 
as  a  pyosal|iiu.\,  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  only  necessary  to  narrow 
the  diagnosis  down  t"  either  one  of  tliese  two  affections  before  resprliug 
to  treatment  by  ln]iarotomy.  A  median  incision  is  preferable  to  a  lateral, 
us  rrequently  both  tubes  are  alTected  simultaneously.  Salpingectomy 
should  be  combined  with  oophorectomy,  as  the  ovaries  are  rrcijuenliy 
implicated  in  the  tubercular  process,  and  these  organs  would  be  of  no 
further  use  after  extirpation  of  the  tuliea.  As  tulwrcular  tubes  are  usually 
found  firmly  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  tlieir  removal  is  often 
attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  may  liet'ome  an  impoasible 
task.  If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  tulw-stnictures,  and  has  not  in- 
volved surrounding  important  organs,  it  would  ajipear  rational,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  lay  the  tube  open,  remove  its  contents,  scrape  out 
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the  infected  tissues  as  fur  as  possible,  arrest  bleeding  by  applying  the 
actual  cautery,  uiul,  afler  tborougU  iodoformization,  pack  with  iodo- 
form gnuzc.  This  treatment  would  certainly  api>ear  more  rational  than 
to  be  content  witli  an  exploratory  incision  and  allow  the  patient  to  re- 
main a  sufferer  until  relieved  by  death  from  tuberculosis.  In  one  case 
that  came  under  my  treatment,  where  Imth  tuljes  were  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  granulation  tissue,  I  was  unable  to  remove  the  entire  mass, 
was  compelled  to  pursue  this  course,  and  the  patient  recovered  qnickly 
and  permanently,  in  spite  of  a  faecal  fistula  that  formed  a  few  days  afler 
the  oi)cration. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  6LANS  PENIS   AND   URETHRA. 

Kraskc  has  observed  a  case  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  urethra, 
extending  from  the  membranous  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in 
a  patient,  33  years  of  age,  who  was  treated  for  chancre.  The  autopsy 
revealed  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  gen i to-urinary  tract  and  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  In  another  case,  a  man  49  years  old,  a  tubercular  ulcera- 
tion existed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  glans  the  size  of  a  cent  piece.  This 
sore  was  also  mistaken  for  a  primary  lesion  of  syphilis.  There  were  no 
signs  of  pulmonary  tulwrculosis.  The  glans  was  amputated*,  when  it 
was  observed  that  the  tubercular  inditration  extended  deeply  into  the 
cnvernous  structure.  The  lesion  could  not  be  traced  to  genital  contact, 
:iiid  under  the  microscope  showed  the  t3'|)ical  structure  of  tubercular 
tissue.  In  the  examination  of  doubtful  lesions  of  the  glans  ]>enis  it  is 
woli  to  remember  the  possibility  of  tuberciriar  infection  in  this  locality, 
find,  in  ojise  the  tubercular  nature  of  a  lesion  can  be  established  on  sufli- 
riont  grounds,  to  resort  to  cauterization  with  the  actual  cautery,  excision, 
or  amputation,  according  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF   EPIDIDYMIS   AND   TESTICLE. 

In  the  male  genital  apparatus  tuberculosis  attacks  most  frequently 
the  ei)ididymis,  for  the  reason  that  the  vessels  in  this  structure  are  more 
tortuous  and  smaller  than  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  testicle  or  the 
vas  deferens,  both  of  which  are  important  elements  in  determining  locali- 
zation in  that  part  from  floating  bacilli  that  reach  it  through  the  circu- 
lating blood.  Salzmann  states  that  these  anatomical  conditions  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  arrest  and  localization  of  floating  bacilli.  That  in 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  we  are  only  dealing  with  an  external 
manifestation  of  an  antecedent  infection  becomes  apparent  by  the  clinical 
observation  that  not  infrequently  both  testicles  are  infected,  either  simul- 
taneousl3'^  or  some  time  apart,  showing  that  the  infection  came  from  the 
same  source.     Guy  on  ("  La  Castration  pour  le  Sarcocfele  tuberculeux," 
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Ann.des  Mai.  lies  Org.  (7eiii/o-wrin.,  1891,vol.  ix.  No.  7)  believes  Hint  tubei-- 
ciiloais  of  t!ie  geiiito-iiriuary  organs  occurs  quite  frequently  us  a  primary 
nlTection.  He  is  oF  the  opinion  tliut  tuberculosis  of  tbe  epididymis  is 
almost  ahvAys  com  plicated  by  a  eiinilai'  nffection  of  ttie  prostate  and 
veaiciiia?  semiuales,  and  is  therefore,  on  the  whole,  opposed  to  enslration 
as  a  eurntive  operation.  He  mniiitains  that  this  operation  is  only  justi- 
fiable arter  the  disease  of  the  epididymis  lias  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
abscesaea  and  Gstnlons  openings.  Tuberculosis  of  the  genital  organs  in 
the  male  furnishes  one  of  the  best  exam  plea  of  the  typical  clinical  course 
of  local  tubercnloais.  The  diaeaae  extends,  by  coritiimity  of  structure, 
often  to  a  great  distance  from  its  start  in  g-imint.  Nothing  is  more 
familiar  than  the  clinical  course  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle, 
A  sniEiU,  bnrd  nodule  is  first  detected  in  the  epididymis,  and  Trom  this 
point  the  nliole  structure  of  the  epididymis  is  infected,  nheu  the  infection 
slowly,  but  surely,  extends  to  tbe  testicle;  then  along  the  vas  defercna 
to  tbe  vesiculEE  aeminnlea,  tbe  prostate  gland,  and  bladder,  and  froro  this 
viscus  along  the  ureters  to  the  pelvis  of  tlio  kidney.  Aa  a,  rule,  the 
diaenae  remaina  limited  to  the  genito-urinary  nrgnna,  lint  in  some  in- 
atances  metastiitic  infection  tnkea  place,  cither  from  tbe  genito-urinary 
organs  or  from  lliu  jirimary  source  of  the  infection.  A  gentleuinn  was 
under  my  care  whose  case  ilhietiates  a  niimber  of  interesting  points 
descriptive  of  the  clinical  behavior  of  genital  tuberculosis,  lie  was  35 
years  of  ago;  married  for  ten  yeara;  the  marriage  had  lieen  childless. 
He  claimed  that  be  never  bad  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea.  Tnbereulosia  is 
hereditary  in  the  famil}*.  Nine  years  before  he  noticed  a  small, hard  swell- 
ing in  tlie  epididymis  of  both  testicles.  Two  years  before  symptoms 
of  cyst  it  is.  appeared,  which  were  not  much  improved  by  internal  medi- 
cation and  antiseptic  irrigation  of  the  bladder.  Six  months  before  hia 
left  knee  became  swollen  and  painful.  Four  months  Inter  he  commenced 
to  suffer  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  left  kidney.  Tempei-atnre  varied 
from  100°  to  103°  F.  A  swelling  soon  formed  in  the  left  lumbar  region, 
and  four  weeks  later  I  evacuated  a  large  quantity  of  pua  through  a  lumbar 
incision.  Through  the  incision  the  kidney  could  \ie  seen  and  felt,  and, 
by  pnaaiiig  the  index  finger  aronnd.it,  it  appeared  to  lie  extensively  sep- 
arated from  the  eontignoua  structures.  The  left  knee  presented  nil  the 
appearances  of  advanced  synovial  tuberculosia.  No  evidencea  of  pul- 
monary tuberuuloais.  The  disease  in  both  testicles  had  made  no  progress 
for  years,  and  the  infiltration  appears  to  bo  limited  to  the  epididymis. 
The  epididymis  on  both  sides  is  moderately  swollen  and  indurated.  The 
vas  deferens  on  each  side  is  somewhat  larger  and  firmer  than  normal. 
The  disease  had  extended  from  the  epididymis  to  tlie  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
on  both  sides,  all  of  the  intervening  organs  being  involved  in  the  tuber. 
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cular  process.  The  only  apparent  manifestation  of  general  tuberculosis 
was  presented  bj^  the  left  knee.  An  interesting  feature  in  this  case  was 
the  formation  of  a  paranephritic  abscess  around  a  pyelonephritic  kidney, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  infection  with  pus- 
microbes. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tubercular  epididymitis  always  appears 
as  a  chronic  affection,  in  this  respect  ditfering  from  gonorrhoeal  epididy- 
mitis and  the  ordinary  form  of  acute  parenchymatous  and  suppurative 
orchitis.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  either  entirely  absent  or,  at  least, 
slight  when  present.  Circumscribed  hydrocele  may  develop  as  soon  as 
the  disease  extends  to  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion is  characterized  by  the  same  pathological  conditions  as  in  other 
organs,  new  nodules  appearing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  one, 
which,  by  confluence,  form  masses  of  considerable  size.  Caseation  is  an 
early  and  almost  constant  condition.  In  many  cases  the  process  extends 
in  the  direction  of  the  skin  ;  a  tubercular  abscess  forms  in  the  tunics  of 
the  scrotum ;  the  skin  presents  a  bluish-red  color,  and  spontaneous  per- 
foration gives  rise  to  evacuation  of  the  abscess.  Frequently  multiple 
abscesses  form  in  this  manner,  and  the  fistulous  openings  lead  down  to 
caseous  masses.  In  some  cases,  as  the  one  reported,  the  disease  in  the 
epididymis  becomes  latent,  but  the  infection  extends  at  an  early  date 
along  the  vas  deferens,  which  becomes  swollen,  hard,  and  nodular,  and 
from  which,  if  a  cross-section  is  made,  the  characteristic  cheesy  material 
can  be  squeezed.  From  the  vas  deferens  the  disease  extends  to  the 
vesiculse  seminales,  prostate  gland,  bladder,  and  finally  creeps  along  the 
ureters  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  nsuall}'^  simultaneously  on  both  sides. 
The  only  disease  with  which  tubercuhir  epididymitis  might  be  confounded 
is  tertiary  syphilis  affecting  the  same  part  of  the  testicle.  In  cases  of 
doubt  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  antisypliilitic  treatment  for  a  few 
weeks,  which,  if  the  affection  is  tubercular,  will  produce  no  impression 
on  the  swelling  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  syphilitic,  it  will  rapidly 
diminish  in  size. 

Treatment. — The  only  radical  treatment  in  tuberculosis  of  the  epi- 
didymis and  testicle  is  castration.  .  This  operation  is  indicated  if  the 
disease  is  limited  to  one  testicle,  and  no  evidences  of  tuberculosis  can 
be  found  in  any  other  organ  be3'ond  the  reach  of  surgical  treatment.  I 
have  removed  both  testicles  in  two  cases,  but  in  both  patients  tubercular 
cystitis  developed  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  after  the  operation, 
and  in  one  of  them  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. My  own  cases  and  the  experience  of  other  surgeons  would  tend 
to  dictate  a  conservative  course  of  treatment  if  both  testicles  are 
affected.    In  performing  castration  for  malignant  or  tubercular  affections 
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of  the  testiule  tliu  surgeon  should  nim  to  remove  as  mucli  of  the  spei- 
niatiu  cord  ns  possible.  The  inguinal  cniinl  should  be  laid  open  freely 
iindgby  putient  ti-action  on  the  cord, .is  much  ns  t>oasiblcof  this  structure 
beyond  the  intevntil  inguianl  ring  should  be  secured  iiud  removed.  After 
the  disease  has  extended  to  the  organs  at  the  base  of  the  bladder  or 
the  hlndder  itself,  castratiou  is,  of  course,  positively  contra-iudicated. 
Itebuul,  of  Marseilles,  treated  three  eases  of  this  disease  by  iiijectiona 
of  uaplithol-camphor.  He  injected  4  to  5  drops  every  eight  to  ten  daye 
into  the  thickened  tissues  of  testicle  ojid  epididymis.  Marked  improve- 
metit  was  effected,  the  diseased  parts  becoming  more  indurated  and  con- 
tracted ;  and  these  results  are  the  more  noteworthi'  since  in  two  of  the 
cases  other  measures  continued  for  a  long  time  bad  I>een  imsimcessrul. 
The  co-existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  tuberculosis  of  any  of 
the  lurger  joints,  would  furnish  a  sufficient  ground  against  the  pro- 
priety of  caatration.  Castration  is  a  legitimate  operiition,  and  yields 
lair  results  if  the  patient  is  otherwise  in  good  health  and  the  disease  is 
limited  to  one  side,  and  has  not  ei:tended  along  tlie  cord  beyond  a  point 
where  all  of  the  infected  tissues  can  be  removed.  The  tunica  vaginalis 
should  always  be  removed  with  the  testicle,  and.  if  the  scrotum  is 
adherent  at  any  point,  the  adherent  portions  of  the  skin  must  be  excised 
At  the  Same  tiine.  The  vesBels  of  the  cord  should  be  tied  eepftrntely,  ns 
lying  the  cord  en  masse  gives  rise  to  unnecessary  pain,  and  the  ligature 
is  liable  to  slip, — an  occurrence  that  might  be  followed  by  troublesome 
haemorrhage. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  VESICDLiE  SEMINALES. 
In  1829  Dalimar  described  a  clironic  inflammation  of  the  seminal 
vesicles,  the  descriptiou  of  which  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  tubercu- 
losis. Since  then  this  affection  has  been  described  by  Albers,  Jaye, 
Naumann,  Humphrey,  and  Eocher,  and  lately  it  has  been  studied  by 
Rayer,  Cruveilbier,  and  Reclus  as  secondary  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
As  a  secondary  affection  this  ailment  is  not  only  seen  in  connection  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  but  is  more  common  after  primary  tubercu- 
losis of  the  epididymis,  either  as  a  continuation  of  the  cheesy  degenera- 
tion in  the  vas  deferens  or  apre.iding  by  contiguity  of  tissue  from  the 
Bides  of  the  prostate.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  these  organs  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  still  less  often  diagnosed,  and  np  to  quite  recently  no 
Burgical  interference  has  been  jitteuipted.  Ullmann  now  reports  a  case 
of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  right  testicle,  with  secondary  affection 
of  tlie  seminal  vesicles  on  both  sides,  in  ti  lad  17  years  of  age,  where, 
after  removal  of  the  right  testicle,  be  extirpated  these  organs  through  a 
semilunar  incision  in  the  perineum.     The  general  health  of  the  patient 
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improved  after  the  operation,  but  a  small  urinary  fistula  remained,  which 
formed  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  base  of  the  bladder  during  the 
operation.  lie  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  seminal  vesicles  should  be  re- 
moved in  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  or  epididj-mis,  when  no 
suspicious  symptoms  have  appeared  on  the  sound  side,  and  when  on  the 
affected  side  the  vesiculae  seminales  are  already  attacked  ;  also  in  cases  of 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  More  recently  Roux,  of 
Paris,  has  advanced  the  idea  that  in  tuberculosis  of  the  genital  organs  it 
is  a  mistake  to  remove  only  the  testicles,  since  he  has  often  observed 
fistulae  and  abscesses  extending  along  the  cord  after  castration.  He 
advises,  in  addition,  extirpation  of  the  vas  deferens  and  seminal  vesicles. 
He  reports  two  cases  in  which,  after  removal  of  the  testicle,  the  vas 
deferens  was  carefully  separated  from  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
which  were  then  tied  and  divided.  An  incision  was  then  made  in  the 
perineum,  the  vesiculce  seminales  pushed  into  the  wound  by  the  finger 
introduced  into  the  rectum  and  excised,  and  the  vas  deferens  entirely 
removed.  The  results  were  excellent.  The  impotence  following  the 
operation  should  be  no  contra-indication,  for  in  all  reported  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  seminal  vesicles  impotence  always  occura  in  a  short 
time;  in  fact,  it  is  regarded  as  a  cardinal  symptom  of  the  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Tuberculosis  occurs  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  affection. 
Several  cases  of  well-marked  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  in 
the  female  have  come  under  my  observation,  where  the  disease  evidently 
commenced  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and,  after  spreading  over  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  viscus,  extended  along  the  ureters  to  the 
pelves  of  the  kidneys,  and  finally,  in  the  course  of  a  few  j^ears,  proved 
fatal  from  tubercular  pyelonephritis.  Primary  tubercular  cystitis  appears 
to  be  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  undoubtedly  because,  on  ac- 
count of  shortness  of  the  urethra,  direct  infection  is  more  liable  to  occur. 

Striimpell,  after  a  careful  study  of  4  cases  of  primary  tubercidosis 
of  the  bladder  in  men,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  infection  takes  place 
through  the  urethra.  The  tubercle  bacilli,  findinjr  no  favorable  place  for 
localization  and  growth  in  the  urethra  and  bladder,  finally  reach  the 
prostate  gland  or  the  epididymis,  the  whole  process  resembling  what 
occurs  in  inhalation  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  disease  manifests  itself 
not  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  clinically 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  cystitis,  the  intensit}*^  of  the  symptoms 
varying  according  to  the  part  of  the  bladder  affected,  the  extent  of  the 
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disease,  nnd  Uie  presence  or  ttbseiice  of  cumjiIicationB.  If  tlie  disenBe 
primarily  involve  tlie  neck  of  tlie  bladder,  tc-nesmiis  and  frequent  desire 
to  urinate  are  tLe  most  distressing  8j'm|itoms,  Ab  long  aa  no  nlceration 
of  tlie  vesical  nincous  tueinbrnne  huB  taken  place,  the  urine  may  present 
a  perfectly  normal  appenmnce,  ami,  on  examination,  is  found  normal 
in  otiier  respects.  Very  frequently  tLe  symptoms  Ijecome  very  much 
ny[gravated  shortly  after  an  examination  of  the  bladder,  made  upon  the 
Riippositiou  that  the  patient  is  auffering  from  stone  in  the  hladder.as  the 
introduction  of  a  sound  without  the  necessary  antiseptic  precautions  is 
often  followed  by  a  seuondiiry  infection  with  pns-mie robes,  which  gives 
rise  to  an  acute  aiippurntive  cystitis.  The  general  health  oT  the  patient 
now  becomes  rapidly  undermined,  and  the  extension  of  the  local  disease 
in  the  direction  oF  the  kidneys  is  hastened.  The  urine  contains  large 
quantities  of  pus  and  mucus, and  becomes  ammoniacal  from  the  presence 
and  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  The  walls  of  the  bladder  become 
greatly  thickened  from  inflammatory  exudation  and  tubercular  infiltra- 
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tion !  the  organ  is  unable  to  empty  itself  completely,  and  the  decomposed 
residual  nnne  becomes  an  additional  source  of  irritation  and  progressive 
infection.  Incontinence  of  urine  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  advanced 
vesical  tulwrcnlosis,  and  is  usually  an  indication  that  the  organ  is  ex- 
tensively diseased.  In  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  it  is  usually 
not  difficult  to  locate  the  primary  disenxe,  and  thus  establish  a  positive 
diagnosis.  The  presence  of  tubercle  Imcilli  in  the  urine  in  cases  of 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  organ  furnishes  a  positive  diagnostic  crite- 
rion between  ordinai-y  cystitis  and  vesical  tulterculosis.  In  the  absence 
of  ordinary  causes  of  cystitis,  such  as  gonorrhoea,  stricture  of  the  ure- 
thra, enlarged  prostate,  calculus,  and  tumors  of  the  bladder,  sj'mptoms 
of  cystitis  point  strongly  toward  a  tulmrcular  origin  ofthe  inflamniation, 
and  should  induce  the  surgeon  to  make  a  most  careful  examination  in 
reTerence  to  the  etiology  and  nature  of  the  cystitis.  It  is  only  by  es- 
clnding  the  presence  of  the  dilTerent  lesions  of  the  bladder  by  a  careful 
and  thorough  examination  of  that  viscus  and  its  neighboring  organs,  as 
well  as  a  chemical,  microscopical,  and  bacteriological  es.imination  of  the 
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urine,  that  a  positive  diagnosis  of  vesical  tuberculosis  can  be  made  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  pelvis  of  tbe 
kidney  or  bladder  free  bacilli  can  often  be  found,  and  sometimes  their 
presence  can  be  detected  in  the  cells.  Tuberculous  urine  injected  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig  will  produce  tuberculosis  in  this 
animal,  and  in  doubtful  cases  this  diagnostic  measure  may  prove  of 
great  value. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — In  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder 
the  regional  infection  has  extended  so  far  that  even  tiie  most  heroic 
surgical  measures  will  necessarily  fail  in  eliminating  the  disease,  and 
death  from  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  kidneys,  or  from  secondary 
pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis,  will  follow  as  an  inevitable  result.  In 
primary  vesical  tuberculosis  the  disease,  at  the  time  a  positive  diagnosis 
can  be  made,  has  usually  invaded  so  much  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder 
that  a  radical  operation  would  necessitate  an  extensive  resection  of  its 
walls,  after  which  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  utilize  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  organ  as  a  reservoir  for  the  urine.  Resection  of  the  wall 
of  the  bladder  has  been  done  in  several  instances  in  the  treatment  of 
malignant  tumors  at  its  base,  but  has  usually  terminated  in  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  urinary  fistula. 

Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  recently  made  an  in- 
teresting series  of  experiments  on  dogs,  with  a  view  to  dispense  with 
tlie  bladder  altogether  in  cases  of  extensive  disease  of  this  organ,  neces- 
sitating partial  or  complete  excision.  He  has  shown  that  the  ureters  can 
be  successfully  implanted  into  the  rectum,  thus  excluding  permanently 
the  urinary  tract  below  this  point  from  the  urinary  passages,  and  utiliz- 
ing the  rectum  as  a  reservoir  for  the  urine.  If  the  operation  of  im- 
plantation of  the  ureters  into  the  rectum  can  be  perfected  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  a  feasible  and  practical  procedure  in  surger3',  it  may 
be  possible,  in  the  future,  that  vesical  tuberculosis  can  be  successfully 
dealt  with  by  complete  excision  of  the  affected  organ. 

The  conservative  treatment  of  vesical  tuberculosis  by  injection  of 
solutions  of  boric  acid,  benzoate  of  soda,  the  ordinary  antiseptic  solu- 
tions, and  iodoform  has  little  or  no  effect,  either  in  affording  palliation 
or  in  retarding  the  regional  extension  of  the  disease.  Guyon  recom- 
mends corrosive  sublimate  as  an  excellent  remed}'^  in  C3'stitis,  but  espe- 
cially' in  vesical  tuberculosis.  The  remed}'  is  emplo3'ed  either  in  the  form 
of  irrigation  or  instillation,  the  latter  being  preferred  b^'  the  author. 
The  strength  of  the  sublimate  solutions  varied  from  1  to  5000  to  1  to  1000. 
At  the  beginning  of  treatment  20  to  30  drops  are  injected  into  the 
posterior  urethra,  and  this  quantity  is  gradually  increased  to  60  drops. 
The  more  severe  the   pain,  the  less   should   be  the  quantity  injected. 
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Before  the  iiistilliitidiia  t!ie  bladiler  must  be  emptieil.  The  remedy  tli:it 
has  yiiilded  better  results  in  my  bands  than  any  other  in  the  local  Ireiit- 
roent  of  vcsieal  tuberculosis  ie  trichloride  of  iodine.  The  treatment 
niuat  lie  commenced  with  a  very  weak  solntion, — J  per  cent.,  the 
strength  gradually  increased  to  1  per  cent,  (vs  tlic  bladder  becomes  more 
tolemnt  to  the  action  of  tkis  drug.  The  bladder  should  first  be  washed 
out  with  sterilized  water  and  not  more  than  an  ounce  of  tlie  snlutlon 
injecteii  at  a  time.  Internal  medicines,  such  as  boric  acid,  benzoate 
of  sodn,  uva  nrai,  buclm.and  trilicum  repens,  are  of  utility  in  relieving 
vesical  tenesmuB,  before  secondary  infection  with  pns-niicrobca  and 
putrefactive  bacteria  has  occurred,  by  rendering  the  urine  alkaline  and 
more  copious;  but  during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  they  are 
useless  even  as  palliatives.  If  the  tubercular  process  is  limited  to 
the  urinary  passages  below  the  urcter.s,  incision  and  drainage  of  th« 
bladder  secui'e  rest  to  this  organ  and  open  up  a  direct  route  fur  the 
more  effectual  treatment  of  the  tubercular  lesions,  and  thus  not  only 
constitute  the  most  efilcieut  palliative  measure,  but  also  tbe  most 
effective  procedure  in  retarding  the  local  extension  of  the  disease  by 
direct,  vigorous,  antitul>erculftr  treatment.  I  Imd  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  palliative  ellect  of  an  opening  in  the  bladder,  in  a  case  of 
primnvy  i-eaioal  tuberculosla  in  a  fi^male  ngcd  35  3'ears,  where  the  tuber- 
cular ulceration  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  vcsico- vaginal  fistula. 
The  tenesmus  was  promptly  relieved,  as  soon  as  the  bladder  was  placed  in 
a  condition  of  rest,  by  the  escape  of  urine  through  the  fistulous  opening. 
In  the  female  the  most  direct  route  into  tbe  bladder,  and  affording 
the  most  edlcieiit  driiiiiago  and  furnishing  the  most  advantageous  con- 
ditions for  the  local  treatment  of  the  tubercular  lesions,  is  a  rnginal 
cystotomy  made  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  The  opening  shoidd  be 
at  least  1^  inches  in  length,  extending  from  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
in  an  upward  direction.  Tubular  drainage  should  be  dispensed  with,  as 
all  foreign  substances  in  the  bladder  not  only  act  as  irritants,  but  interfere 
with  complete  dr.iinage.  As  the  opening  is  made  in  the  most  dependent 
portion  of  the  bladder,  free  drainage  can  be  secured  most  efficiently  by 
nieans  which  prevent  contraction  or  closure  of  the  vesico- vaginal  open- 
ing. This  can  be  done  by  suturing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
to  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  thus  establishing  a  permanent  bimu- 
cous  fistula  between  the  bladder  and  the  vagina.  Through  this  opening 
accessible  tnbei-cuhir  lesions  can  be  treated  by  the  use  of  the  sharp  spoon 
and  the  direct  application  of  iodoform.  The  jiarts  below  this  opening 
should  be  protected  against  the  irritating  effect  of  urine  by  applications 
of  vaselin  or  lanolin  containing  one  of  the  milder  antiseptic  remedies. 
After  the  flstidous  opening  has  been   established  the    bladder  can  be 
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irrignted  with  antiseptic  solutions,  or  a  mixture  containing  iodoform, 
tbrougli  the  urethra. 

In  the  male  the  same  objects  are  attained  most  efficiently  by  making 
a  Bupnipubic  cystotomy,  as  through  a  |)erineal  incision  the  direct  treat- 
ment of  tubercular  lesions  is  impossible.  The  fistulous  communication 
should  be  made  complete  by  suturing  the  margins  of  the  viscenil  wound 
to  skin  flaps  Uikcn  from  each  side  of  the  external  incision, — a  method  fii-st 
suggested  by  Morris,  of  New  York.  By  lining  the  margins  of  the 
incision  with  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  the  loose  connective  tissue  in 
the  prevesical  space  is  protected  against  infection,  and  the  fistulous 
opening  is  rendered  permanently  patent.  At  the  time  of  operation 
visible  tubercular  ulcers  are  curetted  and  iodoformized.  The  bladder 
can  be  irrigated  subsequently  through  the  urethra  or  through  the 
fistulous  opening. 

In  a  case  of  advanced  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  where  I 
pursued  this  method  of  treatment  the  operation  afforded  marked  relief, 
but  appeared  to  have  no  influence  in  retarding  a  fatal  termination,  as  the 
disease  had  already  extended  to  the  kidneys.  The  patient  lived  for 
nearly  two  months  in  comparative  comfort,  the  principal  complaint  made 
being  the  moisture  caused  by  the  constant  escape  of  urine  through  the 
artificial  urethra. 

A  case  is  described  bv  Battle  in  which  recovery  followed  curetting: 
through  a  suprapubic  incision,  after  the  failure  of  less  formidable  means. 
The  pivti(?nt  was  a  girl  ajjed  20  years.  The  operation  wiis  performeil 
July  29,  1889.  The  patiiMit  was  (liscliJirired  Soptoniber  20tli,  and  April 
8,  1890,  was  in  good  health  and  workini;  at  her  trade. 

In  oases  where  the  disease  in  the  bladder  is  circumscribed,  and  the 
organ  is  opened  earl>',  the  treatment  might,  occasionally  at  least,  result 
in  a  permanent  cure,  if  the  infected  tissues  can  be  conipletel}'  removed 
by  curettinuj  or  destroyed  by  the  actual  cautery  throujrh  the  incision 
at  the  time  of  operation.  In  such  favorable  cases  the  opening  should 
not  be  allowed  to  close  until  the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  that  the 
ulcers  have  completel}*  healed,  and  that  no  new  centres  of  infection  are 
l)resent. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Actinomycosis  Hominis. 

AoTiNOMTGOSis  Is  a  form  of  chronic  inflammation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  actinomyces  or  ray-fungus.  Until  quite  recently  this  disease 
was  included  among  the  malignant  tumors,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  many  of  the  reported  cases  after  operations  for  sarcoma,  the 
disease  for  which  the  operations  were  done  was  not  sarcoma,  but  actino- 
mycosis. Before  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  product  has  taken 
place  actinomycosis  resembles  a  tumor  more  closely  than  any  other 
inflammatory  swelling.  The  swelling  is  composed  largely  of  granulation 
tissue,  which,  on  examination  under  the  microscope,  presents  a  Iiii^to- 
logical  structure  that,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidences,  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  ditferentiate  from  a  round-celled  sarcoma.  The 
presence  of  the  specific  fungus  in  the  granulation  tissue  settles  the 
diagnosis. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  disease,  as  occurring  in  cattle,  was  first  described  by  Bollinger, 
in  18*1*1  J  as  a  condition  in  which  sarcoma-like  tumors  were  met  with, 
associated  with  a  peculiar  growth  which,  from  its  structure,  was  named 
"  Strahlenpilz  "  (ray-fungus),  or  actinomyces.  James  Israel  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  disease  in  man,  but  it  was  not  generally  understood 
until  the  appearance  of  the  classical  work  of  Ponfick  (**  Die  Aktino- 
mykose  des  Menschen,''  Berlin)  in  1882.  Numerous  articles  on  this 
subject  have  since  appeared  in  the  current  medical  literature,  so  that 
Partsch,  in  1888,  mentioned  in  his  monograph  seventy-five  references, 
'with  a  supplemental  list  of  thirty-three  names  fui*nished  by  Schuchardt. 
Since  the  publication  of  Israel's  case  numerous  cases  have  been  reported 
by  difibrent  observers,  representing  Germanj',  England,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  Austria,  France,  and  America ;  so  that  Partsch  in  his  paper 
estimates  the  whole  number  up  to  that  time  at  not  less  than  one  hundred. 
While  most  of  the  articles  in  medical  journals  contain  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  isolated  cases,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  good  fortune  of  some 
of  the  writers  on  this  subject  to  meet  with  a  number  of  cases  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Thus,  Hochenegg  reports  7  cases  that  came 
under  his  observation,  and  Moosbrugger  has  increased  the  list  of 
published  cases  by  10  well-authenticated  and  carefully  recorded  eases. 
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Rotter  observed  13  cases  in  two  yeixra.  All>ert  lias  seen  not  less  than 
38  cases  of  actinomycosis  iu  mnn  witliin  the  past  Tew  years ;  of  these 
8  have  come  under  his  observation  during  the  two  years.  These  cases 
have  come  mostly  from  Tienna  and  its  vicinity. 

DESCaiPTlON  OF  FUNGUS. 

The  ray-fungus,  or  actiuomyces,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  microbe, 
aa  it  is  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  nalied  eye ;  but  its  identity  can 
only  be  ascertained  from  its  clianicteristic  structure,  which  requires  the 
use  of  the  microscope.     Bollinger  described  as  peculiar  to  this  disease 
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certniii  yellow  bodies,  visible  to  the  n.iked  pye,  always  found  in  the  pus 
of  actinomycotic  abscesHes  and  in  the  grfinulntion  tissue  before  suppu- 
ration had  occurred.  Microscopically,  they  were  found  to  consist  of 
threads  similar  to  the  oixlinary  mycelium,  which  terminated  in  bulbous 
ends. 

The  threads  radinte  from  the  centre,  and  their  clubbed  extremities 
im]>art  to  the  fimgns  the  ch.imcteriatic  ray-like  appearance.  Sometimes 
but  one  of  these  bnlbs  is  connecte<l  with  a  thread  ;  at  other  times  there 
mny  he  several.     In  some  specimens  one  of  tlie  rays  projects  far  beyond 
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the  others  and  terminates  by  several  bulbous  ends,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  167. 
In  man  the  actinomyces  occurs  as  a  small,  globular  mass,  commonly 
about  tbe  size  of  a  millet-seed,  usually  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  but  at  times 
white,  brown,  green,  or  speckled,  the  color  being  influenced  by  age  and 
the  consecutive  pathological  conditions  by  which  it  may  be  surrounded. 
In  man  the  clubbed  bodies  arc  often  absent,  and  the  growth  then  consists 
of  the  radiating  filaments  alone.  Tiie  rays,  when  immersed  in  water  or 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  become  enormously  swollen  and 
lose  their  shape  ;  while  they  effectually  resist  the  action  of  acids,  ether, 
and  chloroform. 

Clinical  experience  and  bacteriological  research  appear  to  prove  that 
infection  in  animals  and  man  can  take  place  with  fragments  of  actino- 
mycoses, and  that  the  resulting  pathological  conditions  are  the  same  as 
when  the  whole  fungus  is  inserted  into  the  tissues.  Gross  observed  the 
polymorphous  character  of  the  actinomyces  which  could  present  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  single  bacilli  or  rods,  while  the  well-known  club 
shapes  were  absent.  Ponfick  has  regarded  the  fungus  as  a  polymorphous 
bacteria  since  1851.  He  is  agreed  as  to  the  influence  of  particles  of  tiie 
fungus  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  in  support  of  this  view  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  swallowed  a  bristle.  Some  months  later 
an  actinomycotic  abscess  formed  upon  the  back,  in  which,  on  opening, 
the  bristle  was  found. 

Staining. — For  staining  the  actinomyces,  Weigert  uses  Wedl's 
orseille ;  Marchand,  eosin  ;  Dunker  and  Magnussen,  cochineal-red  ;  Moos- 
brugger,  hsematoxylin-alum ;  and  Partscli,  in  section-staining,  has  had  the 
best  results  with  Gramas  method.  Recently,  Babes  has  made  beautiful 
dry  preparations  b}*  using  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  safranin  in  aniline-oil, 
followed  by  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

0.  Israel  has  found  tiiat  a  solution  of  orcein  in  acetic  acid  stains  the 
rays  a  Bordeaux  red,  while  the  filaments,  if  decolorization  is  not  carried 
too  far,  present  a  blue  tinge.  Baranski  uses  picrocarmine  for  staining 
fresh  preparations  of  actinomyces  bovis.  A  small  amount  of  the  contents 
of  a  yellow  nodule,  or  pus  from  the  part,  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
cover-glass  and  dried  in  the  air.  The  cover  is  then  passed  three  times 
through  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp,  care  being  taken  not  to  overhent 
the  preparation.  It  is  then  floated  in  the  picrocarmine  solution,  or  a 
few  drops  of  the  staining  fluid  are  placed  on  the  cover.  The  whole 
process  of  staining  is  completed  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Tlie  cover  is 
then  carefully  washed  by  agitating  it  in  distilled  water  and  alcohol,  and 
examined  in  water  and  glycerin.  The  fungus  takes  a  yellow  color,  while 
the  remaining  strncture  appears  red. 

Cultivation  Experiments. — It  has  been  found  extremel}'-  difiAcult  to 
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cultivate  the  actinomvces  outside  of  the  body,  probably  on  account  of 
the  usual  culture  media  not  being  well  adapted  for  its  growth.  The  first 
successful  experiments  were  made  in  1886  by  Bostrdm,  of  Oiessen,  upon 
plates  of  coagulated  blood-serum  and  agar-agar,  the  fungus  attaining  its 
maturity  in  five  or  six  days,  when  it  presented  the  typical  structure  of 
actinomycosis  as  found  in  man.  O.  Israel  cultivated  the  fungus  success- 
fully upon  coagulated  blood-serum.  Upon  this  medium  the  culture 
grows  ver}'  slowly  and  the  fungus  often  undergoes  calcification.  Israel 
made  the  observation  that  water,  glycerin,  blood-serum,  and  weak  saline 
solutions  seriously  impair  the  vitality  of  the  fungus,  and  he  maintained 
that  the  efleet  of  these  agents  on  the  actinomyces  explains  the  failure 
of  previous  culture  and  inoculation  experiments.  If  evaporation  is  pre- 
vented, a  thin,  velvety  layer  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  blood-serum  in 
about  eight  weeks,  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  not  before  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  days,  cell-nodules  appear  more  in  a  downward  direction  than  on 
the  sides  of  the  inoculation  streak.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
da}'  numerous  spores  are  produced  and  a  thick  wall  of  club-shaped 
mycelia  in  typical  centrifugal  armngement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  medical  society  of  Berlin,  March  6,  1890,  M. 
Wolff  made  a  communication  in  which  he  described  culture  experiments 
with  actinomyces  which  he  made  jointly'  with  James  Israel.  He  an- 
nounced that  they  had  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  fungus  in  and  upon 
coagulated  albumen  of  egg  and  agar-agar.  The  material  used  was  taken 
from  a  case  of  retromaxillary  actinomy^'osis  immediately  after  the 
abscess  was  incised.  With  the  yellow  granuk'S  stab  and  streak  inocu- 
lations were  nirule,  using  agar-agar  ns  a  soil.  It  was  found  that  the 
actinomyces  is  not  a  purely  anaerobic  funiius,as  it  grew  u])on  the  surface 
as  well  as  in  the  depth  of  the  culture  soil.  The  agar  culture  a[>peared 
first  as  transparent  little  drops,  which,  by  confluence,  made  an  opaque, 
white  mass.  Under  the  microscope  the,  culture  was  seen  to  be  composed 
of  short,  thick  rods,  with  an  admixture  of  other  elements.  The  egg 
cultures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  up  of  short,  thick  rods  besides  a 
mass  of  threads,  some  of  them  twisted  in  the  shape  of  a  cork-screw,  pre- 
senting an  intricate  net-work  of  threads.  With  these  cultures  successful 
inoculation  experiments  were  made. 

Inoculation  Experiments. — In  1883  James  Israel  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease  artificially  in  a  rabbit  by  introducing  a  fragment  of 
actinomycotic  tissue  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Somewhat  later  Pon- 
fick  made  successful  inoculation  experiments  in  calves  by  implantation 
of  infected  granulation  tissue  under  the  skin  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  directly  into  veins.  Rotter  experimented  on  calves,  pigs,  dogs, 
guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits,  and   in   only  one  instance,  a  rabbit,  did   he 
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succeed  in  reiiruducing  tlie  diaense.  In  lliis  tiise  a  pie™  of  grniniintioii 
tissue  tlie  size  of  a.  hcan  wns  inaei'ted  into  the  jieritoneiil  citvity,  nnd 
tlie  animal  having  maiiifeBted  no  syniptomB  of  disease,  was  killed  six 
nioiitlia  nfter  tlie  inocuintion.  On  opening  the  alHlouiiiml  cavity,  About 
tm^nty  notlutes,  varying  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  hazel-nut, 
were  found  distributed  over  a  considerable  surfnue  ai'onnd  tbe  graft,  eauh 
of  tbem  siiowing  tbe  typical  histological  etriitture  of  actinomycosis. 
The  transplanted  piece  of  tissue  was  found  perfectly  eneapaulutetl  in 
one  of  tbe  nodules  tlie  size  of  a  liean.  As  tbe  fungus  w»s  found  in 
all  the  noiliiles,  it  is  only  rcusunalile  to  conclude  that  the  disease  spread 
from  the  original  fijcns  by  migration  of  some  of  the  new  fuugi,  which, 
at  their  respective  points  of  local  iza  I  ion,  established  independent  centres 
of  infection  and  tissue  proliferation.  While  tbe  actinoniycea  in  tlie  new 
nodules  presented  n  ijcrfect  structure,  and  could  be  readily  stained,  the 
transplanted  fungus  in  the  graft  bad  lost  its  structure,  and  could  no 
longer  be  stained.  The  first  successful  inoculation  experiments  witb 
pure  cultures  were  made  by  Wolff  and  James  Israel.  Three  rabbits 
were  inoculated  by  injecting  a  pure  culture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  post-mortem  showed  numerous  nodules  upon  the  p;irietal  perito- 
neiiin,  tbe  omenluni.and  between  the  intestinal  coils.  The  nodules  varieil 
in  size  from  the  bead  of  a  pin  to  tliat  of  a  Imzel-niit,  and  each  of 
tliem  was  surrounded  by  a  fibi'ous  capsule.  Tbe  interior  of  cacli  iiodule 
was  composed  of  a  yellow  mass  the  consistence  of  tallow.  Typical 
nctinomyces  were  found  imbedded  in  masses  of  round  cells  iu  a  state  of 
fatty  degeneration. 

In  a  Inter  series  of  experiments  the  same  author  inoculated  23 
animals  with  a  pure  culture  grown  upon  sterilized  agar^ar.  Of  the  in- 
oculated animals  18  were  rabbits,  3  guinea-pigs,  and  1  sheep.  In  most 
of  them  it  was  done  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  every  instance  the 
result  was  positive  except  in  the  slieep.  Pni-e  cultures  were  made  froTu 
the  inoculation  product  At  the  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress 
Gross,  of  Kraknu,  reported  a  case  of  actinomycosis  of  the  sternum,  with 
the  pus  of  which  he  had  made  an  inoculation  into  the  anterior  cljamher 
of  the  eye,  with  positive  results.  At  the  same  meeting  Haiiau  stated 
that  be  had  inoculated  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with  actinomy- 
cotic material,  with  the  same  positive  results. 

SODRCES   OF    INFECTION. 
As  regards  the  history  of  the  parasite  out-side  tbe  body,  as  yet  only 
n  few  facts  are  known.     It  is  found  in   pig  meat,  and  is  jiecidiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  outside  influences.     Virehow  found  the  fungus  as  a  Rninll, 
calcareous  concretion  in   the  muscle-Hlires  of  the  pig,  and  considered 
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its  flesh  highly  dangerous  as  food  unless  well  cooked.  As  the  actino- 
inyces  found  in  man  and  beast  resemble  each  other  morphologicallj-  and 
in  their  effect  on  the  tissues,  as  well  as  in  their  reaction  to  chemical  sub- 
stances, it  is  evident  that  the  etiology  of  the  disease  is  similar  in  both. 
The  fungus  has  never  been  found  outside  of  the  body.  Israel  is  of  the 
opinion  that  both  man  and  animals  are  infected  from  the  same  source, 
such  as  vegetables  or  water.  Jensen  traced  an  epidemic  in  Seehmd  to 
the  eating  of  rye  grown  on  land  recently  reclaimed  from  the  sea ;  and 
Johne  discovered  a  fungus  closely  resembling  actinomyces  in  grains 
of  rye  stuck  in  the  tonsils  of  pigs.  That  the  ears  of  barlej*  or  rye  are 
sometimes  the  curriers  of  the  fungus  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case 
reported  by  Soltm:mn.  The  patient  was  a  boy  who  hud  swallowed  an 
awn  of  barley.  The  foreign  body  lodgeil  in  the  pharynx,  where  it  gave 
rise  to  difficulty  in  deglutition  ;  afterward  it  perforated  the  pharynge:il 
wall, — an  accident  attended  by  haemorrhage, — and  later  an  actinom^^cotic 
phlegmon  developed;  it  spread  rapidly,  and  finally  oi)ened  below  the 
scapula.  Through  this  opening  the  foreign  body  was  extracted.  Pinna 
examined  the  tongue  of  a  cow  suffering  from  a  circumscribed  actinomy- 
cosis of  this  organ,  in  which  the  disease  could  be  traced  to  a  similar 
oriu^in, — perforation  of  the  tissues  and  infection  by  a  sharp  beard  of  an 
car  of  barley.  That  actinomycosis  prevails  in  an  endemic  form  is  well 
shown  by  the  investigations  of  Preusse.  He  examined  244  cattle  and 
found  23  affected  by  some  form  of  the  disease.  He  attributes  the  disease 
to  feeding  the  cattle  with  straw  and  hay  that  had  been  spoiled  by  snl)- 
niersion.  He  was,  however,  not  able  to  find  the  finigus  in  the  fodder. 
Actinomycosis  has  as  yet  only  been  found  amongst  herbivorons  and 
omnivorous  animals,  including  man,  and  the  frequent  location  of  the 
primary  swelling  in  the  mouth  seems  to  indicate  that  the  fungus  gains 
entrance  with  food. 

PATHOLOGY   AND    MORBID    ANATOMY. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fungus  exerts  its  pathogenic  action 
much  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  most  striking  effect  is  the 
transformation  of  mature  connective  tissue  into  embryonal  or  granula- 
tion tissue.  The  fungus  possesses  no  pyogenic  properties.  It  gives  ri^ie 
in  tiie  tissues  to  a  low  grade  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  becomes 
imbedded  in  the  specific  product  of  tissue  proliferation, — granulation 
tissue. 

The  product  of  inflammation  around  each  functus  consists  of  granu- 
lation tissue,  which,  under  the  microscope,  might  be  easily  mistaken  for 
tubercle  or  sarcoma  tissue.  At  first  the  cells  are  round :  at  a  later  sta^^e 
of  the  inflammation  epithelioid  and  giant  cells  are  formed  immediately 
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around  the  fungus.  As  tlie  diaeaae  is  almost  always  attended  liy  sup- 
pui':itioD  at  some  time  during  its  course,  it  Ims  lieen  customary  to  astriliB 
to  tlie  actinomyces  pyogenic  properties.  Israel  Las  always  held  that  the 
actiiiomyccs  is  a  pus-producing  fungus,  iu  opposition  to  Ponficik  and 
other  patiiologiata,  who  claim  that  when  suppuration  takes  place  it  is  the 
result  of  a  secondary  infection  witli  pus-microbes.  As  cases  of  actino- 
mycosis have  been  recorded  in  which  the  disease  remained  stationary  iu 
the  granulation  stage,  for  an  indeflnite  period  of  time,  without  suppura- 
tion taking  place,  and  pus-microhes  have  been  cultivated  from  tin:  pus 
of  octinomycotic  abscesses,  it  apjiears  more  than  probable  that  suppura- 
tion occuiTcd  independently  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  and  was  pro- 
duced by  the  apecitic  action  of  pua-niicrobes  on  the  granulation  tissue. 
Firket  asserts  that  the  actinomyces  does  not  appear  to  produce  coagula- 
'""~,,  tion  necrosis,  but,  from  a  study  of 

"^  the     earliest-formed    colonies,    he 

finds   that    the    first  effect  of   the 
fungus  is  to  induce  ceilular  hyper- 
Jh  plasia.     It  is  as  if  the  tissue  ele- 

^  ^^^  ments    resented    the    intrusion   of 

the  parasite,which,  however,  mostly 
gaina  the  upper  hand  ;  so  that  tlie 
result  is  the  formation  of  granula- 
tion tissue  and,  later,  abscesses  that 
characterize  the  disease.  Suppura- 
tion takes  place  earliest  when  the 
disease  occupies  a  location  where 
secondary  infection  with  pus-mi- 
crobes ia  most  liable  to  occur.  As 
a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  the 
earlier  suppuration  takes  place, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  spread  of  the 
disease  and  the  grR\er  the  prognoaia;  while  the  absence  of  auppuration 
indicates  comparatn  e  benignit)  and  points  in  the  dii'cction  of  a  more 
chronic  form  of  the  affection 

The  localized  chronic  foim  of  actinomycosis  resembles,  in  ita  clini- 
cal features  and  its  anatomical  locations,  more  cloaely  aarcoma  than 
any  otiier  affection,  and  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  this  form 
of  malignant  growth.  In  auch  cases  it  would  be  difflcult,  if  not  im- 
I>03Bible,  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  f\ingus,  to  make  a  differential 
diagnosis  Itetween  it  and  round-celled  sarcoma,  even  by  a  most  careful 
microscopical  examination,  as  the  histological  structure  of  both  is  almost 
identical. 
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CLINICAL   VARIETIES. 

If  infection  take  place  by  fully-develope<l  actinomyces,  it  can  only 
do  so  b}'  the  fungus  gaining  entrance  into  the  tissues  through  some  loss 
of  continuit}'  in  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface ;  any  other  method  of 
ingress  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  fungus.  In  the 
cases  in  which  no  such  primary  infection-atrium  could  be  found,  it  must 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  local  lesion  had  healed  between  the  time 
infection  took  place  and  the  first  manifestations  of  the  disease,  or  that 
infection  was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  spores,  which,  from  their 
smaller  size,  could  possibly  find  their  way  into  the  tissues  through 
intact  mucous  surfaces.  In  reference  to  the  primary-  localization  of  the 
disease,  Moosbrugger  gives  the  following  statistics :  In  29  cases  the 
lower  jaw,  mouth,  and  throat  were  affected ;  in  9,  the  upper  jaw  and 
cheek;  in  1,  the  tongue;  in  2,  the  region  of  the  oesophagus;  in  11,  the 
intestines;  in  14,  the  bronchial  tract  and  the  lungs;  in  7  the  point  of 
entrance  could  not  be  ascertained.  Infection  may  take  place  through 
any  abraded  surface  brought  in  contact  with  the  specific  cause,  and  for 
clinical  purposes  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  the  following  thi'ce 
groups :  1.  Cutaneous  surface.  2.  Alimentary  canal.  3.  Respiratory 
tract. 

I.  Cutaneous  Surhoe. — A  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  of 
priniar}'  actinomycosis  of  the  skin  have  been  placed  on  record.  Partsch 
describes  a  case  of  actinomycosis  developing  in  the  scar  left  after  extir- 
])!ition  of  the  ])rcftst.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged  60  years.  In  June, 
1884,  his  left  i)reast  was  removed  for  an  ulcerating  carcinoma.  As  the 
wound  (lid  not  heal  by  primary  union,  and  the  process  of  cic4itrization  wns 
very  slow,  a  number  of  small  skin-grafts  from  a  perfectly  healthy  young 
man  wore  transplanted.  The  wound  was  practically  healed  in  Septeinl>er. 
Two  months  later  the  cicatrix  ulcerated  and  an  abscess  discharsred  itself. 
Actinomyces  were  found  in  the  pus.  The  parts  were  excised,  and  the 
progress  of  the  disease  was  apparently  arrested.  No  explanation  could 
be  made  as  to  how  the  infection  occurred.  Hochenegg  reported  a  case  of 
])riniary  actinomycosis  of  the  skin  in  the  left  submaxillary  region.  He 
attributed  the  disease  to  an  invasion  of  the  fungus  through  a  small 
atheroma. 

In  Kaposi's  case,  when  the  disease  was  first  noticed,  it  appeared  as 
a  red  spot,  the  size  of  a  florin,  on  the  left  pectoral  muscle,  which  gradu- 
ally inereased  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  then  gradually'  flattened  down 
and  disappeared.  Meanwliile,  fresh  spots  and  lumps  appeared,  some  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Eleven  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
a  swelling  as  large  as  an  apple  appeared  over  the  spine  of  the  sixth  ver- 
tebra, which  gradually  extended  forward  and,  a  year  later,  formed  a  large 
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tumor  beliind  tUu  riglit  axilla.  A  yetir  later  this  swelling  liad  diminished 
in  size  to  tUat  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  then  aguiii  increased  in  size.  Ukera- 
tion  set  in,  exposing  a  fiingoiia,  bleeding  siii'raee.  At  this  time  tlie  entire 
trunk,  but  not  the  limbs,  wna  covered  with  nodules,  spots,  and  stri[>es. 
The  infiltration  was  located  iii  the  corinm.  This  case  is  remarkable  Tor 
the  chronicity  of  the  disease,  the  miilti|)le  points  of  regional  infection, 
and  the  timitation  of  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  to  a  few 
isolated  nodules. 

At  the  meeting  of  tlie  German  Society  of  Surgeons,  in  18^9,  Leser 
reported  3  cases  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  skin  that  had  come 
under  his  own  observation  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  In  liis  remarks 
on  this  subject  lie  placed  special  stress  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  extends.  In  the  periphery  of  the  primary  lesion  he  found 
numerous  minute  nodules,  later  becoming  the  sent  of  destructive 
changes,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  clinical  features  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  skin.  The  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  direction  of  tlie  deep 
tissues  takes  place  by  the  formation  of  passages  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  a  lead-pencil ;  thcue  are  filled  with  yellowish-gray  or  reddish-gray 
granulations,  which  attack  and  destroy  tissues,  irieapective  of  their 
anatomical  structure.     The  lymphatic  glands  were  alwajs  found  intact. 

2.  Alimentary  Canal, — Tlie  frequency  with  which  the  disease  affects 
the  mouth  and  jaws  of  cattle  is  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  numer- 
ous points  of  injury  caused  by  masticating  rough  food,  that  furnishes 
the  necessary  infectiou-atrium    through  which  the  fungus    invades  the 


Teeth. — In  man  infection  takes  place  frequently  through  carious 
teeth,  and  through  abrasions  in  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  Israel  found  the  fungus  in  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth,  and 
Par tsch  detected  in  the  same  locality  almost  pure  cultures  without  any 
manifestation  of  disease  except  chronic  i)eri-i>dontiti8.  The  fungus 
occurs  here  often  side  by  side  with  leptothrix. 

Tongue. — Hochenegg  saw  a  case  of  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue 
caused  by  an  infected  carious  tooth.  The  swelling  was  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  located  near  the  apex  of  the  organ.  The  affection  had  esisted 
for  two  months.  The  growth  was  excised,  and  on  examination  was 
found  to  consist  of  granulation  tissue,  with  a  central  yellow  mans  the  size 
of  a  millet-seed.  Besides  this  case  only  3  cases  of  actinomycosis  of  the 
tongue  are  on  record, — 1  primary,  1  secondary  to  disease  of  the  jaw, 
and  1  metastatic. 

Jaws.— 'That  carious  teeth  furnish  a  frequent  in  feet  inn -atrium  in 
maxillary  actinomycosis  is  well  known,  and  in  many  instances  the 
disease  in  its  early  stages  has  been  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  dental 
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affection,  and  patients  have  often  sought  relief  at  the  hands  of  a  dentist. 
The  lower  jaw  is  most  frequentl3'  affected,  the  growth  being  connected 
with  the  bone  or  situated  close  to  it,  or  it  has  already  extended  to  the 
submental  or  submaxillary  region.  The  disease  often  pursues  a  chronic 
course,  closely  simulating  periosteal  sarcoma,  until  it  reaches  the  loose 
tissues  of  the  neck,  when  rapid  extension  takes  place,  in  a  downward 
direction,  along  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  the  intei^ 
muscular  septa.  Israel  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  actinom3X*otic 
swelling  in  the  submaxillary  region  extended,  in  five  months  (August 
to  December),  to  the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  When  the  disease  is 
primarily  located  in  the  upper  jaw,  which,  however,  occurs  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  it  tends  to  invade  rapid I3'  the  adjacent  soft  parts,  and  even 
to  implicate  the  base  of  tlie  skull  and  the  brain.  The  prognosis  is 
always  more  serious  when  the  disease  affects  the  upper  than  the  lower 
jaw,  as  the  tendency  here  to  invade  the  deep  structure  is  much 
greater.  Two  cases  of  actinomycosis  in  man  have  come  under  my 
observation,  and  as  both  of  them  originated  in  the  mouth,  and  repre- 
sent, from  a  prognostic  point  of  view,  two  distinct  classes,  I  will  describe 
them  briefly. 

The  first  patient  was  a  man  30  3'ears  of  age,  German  by  birth,  and 
a  soda-water  manufacturer  by  occupation.  His  business  required  him  to 
make  frequent  trips  into  the  country  by  team.  He  had  no  recollection 
of  having  come  in  contact  with  cattle  suffering  from  "  swelled  head"  or 
"lumpy  jaw."  During  the  winter  of  1886  he  suffered  from  what  he 
supposed  was  an  ordinary  cold  ;  the  ritrlit  side  of  the  lower  jaw  was 
swollen  and  [)ainful.  As  one  of  the  molar  teeth  showed  evidences  of 
decay  and  had  become  loose,  it  was  extructed.  The  pain  and  swelling, 
however,  did  not  improve,  and  the  attending  physician  extracted  all  of 
the  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  on  that  side.  At  this  time  a  fungous 
mass  coninieneed  to  appear  over  the  surface  of  the  edentulous  bone. 
The  cheek  on  the  affected  side  was  also  greatly  swollen.  The  patient 
was  admitted  into  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  about  six  months  after  the 
first  symptoms  had  appeared.  At  this  time  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  mouth, 
presented  a  fungous  mass  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  bone  to  the 
first  bicuspid ;  the  swelling  extended  as  far  as  the  tonsil.  The  cheek 
was  enormously  swollen  from  the  an^le  of  the  mouth  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  skin  over  the  swollen  part  presented 
a  pale,  glossy  appearance,  and  the  superficial  veins  were  considerably 
dilated.  Around  the  niaruin  of  the  swelliuGf  no  distinct  border-line 
could  be  felt,  the  infiltrated  parts  fading  gradually  into  the  healthy  sur- 
rounding tissues.  Free  supi)uration  from  the  surface  of  the  fungous 
granulations,  and  a  number  of  small  abscesses  had  discharged  themselves 
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into  t!iG  cavity  of  the  mouth.  As  some  doubt  existed  ns  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  i n (him mat L oil,  careful  and  repeated  examl nations  were  mode 
of  the  pus  removed  from  the  small  abscess-cavities,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions fragments  of  actinomyces  were  found.  The  discovery  of  the 
specific  cause  of  the  iuflanimation  cleared  up  the  diagnosis  and  furnished 
an  urgent  indication  for  opei'atJve  treatment.  An  incision  was  made 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  from  just  below  the  articulation  to 
near  the  Bympbysis,  and,  after  arresting  all  hemorrhage,  it  was  carried 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaw  were 
atTectcd,  and  were  removed  with  chisel  and  cutting-forceps.  Wherever 
the  periosteum  showed  signs  of  infiltration  it  was  carefully  Bura[)ed 
away,  and  finally  the  whole  bone  surface  was  thoroughly  cauterized.  Tbe 
infiltrated  soft  tissues  were  dissected  out  with  knife  and  scissors;  tlia 
disease  was  found  to  Lave  extended  as  far  as  the  tonsil.  The  bottom  of 
the  wound  was  iodoformized  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  while  the 
external  wound  was  sutured.  The  entire  external  wound  healed  by 
primary  union,  and  the  cavity  in  tlie  month  closed  slowly  by  granula- 
tion. Tbe  patient's  general  health  continued  to  improve  rapidly,  until 
six  weeks  after  tbe  operation,  when  the  neck  below  the  scar  became 
swollen,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  the  formation  of  abscesses  reaching 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  tbe  clavicle,  and  posteriorly  aa  far  aa  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.  Numerous  openings  were  made  and  efficient 
drainage  estabhshed,  but  suppuration  continued  unabated,  and  the 
patient  became  extremely  emaciated.  The  suppurative  inflammation 
extended,  and  four  months  after  the  first  operation  the  patient  died  ;  the 
symptoms  during  the  last  days  of  life  pointed  to  a  hypostatic  pneumo- 
nia. Actinomyces  were  continuously  found  in  the  pus  during  tbe  entire 
course  of  the  disease.  I  believe  that  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  was 
due  to  imperfect  removal  of  infected  tissues  in  the  posterior  and  lower 
portion  of  the  pharynx. 

The  second  case  came  under  my  care  during  tbe  summer  of  1887. 
The  patient  was  a  young  man,  employed  on  a  farm.  About  five  mouths 
before  he  was  admitted  into  tbe  Milwaukee  Hospital  he  had  a  number  of 
teeth  extracted  from  the  right  upper  jaw,  under  the  belief  that  the  teeth. 
some  of  which  were  decayed,  were  the  cause  of  the  pain  and  swelling  in 
that  region.  The  physician  in  attendance  diagnosed  sarcoma  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  sent  the  case  to  me  for  operatioji.  On  my  first  examina- 
tion, I  found  a  swelling  involving  the  right  side  of  the  face,  extending 
from  the  zygomatic  arch  to  near  the  lower  border  of  the  lower  jar,  in- 
volving the  deep  tissues,  and  connected  with  the  alveolar  processes  of 
tbe  posterior  portion  of  the  ujiper  jaw.  The  swelling  was  firm  and  with- 
out well-defined  margins.     No  evidences  of  suppuration.     The  history 
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of  the  c&Be,  and  particularly  the  location,  extent,  and  physical  properties 
of  the  swelling,  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  result  of  actiuom}*- 
cotic  infection.  All  infected  tissue  was  thoroughly  excised  through  a 
large  external  incision,  the  jaw-bone  scraped  and  cauterized.  The  entire 
thickness  of  the  cheek,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin  and  superficial 
fascia,  appeared  to  be  transformed  into  granulation  tissue.  In  the  granu- 
lations numerous  minute  yellowish-gmy  bodies  were  found,  which,  under 
the  microscope,  showed  the  typical  structure  of  the  ray-fungus.  The 
raycelia  were  not  so  bulbous  as  we  find  them  pictured  in  the  books,  but 
the  distal  extremity  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  dust-like  bodies,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  small  brush.  These  minute  granules  I  re- 
ganled  as  spores.  In  the  first  case,  in  which  suppuration  had  taken 
place,  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  the  actinomyces  perfect  and  com- 
plete; in  the  second  case  the  granulation  tissue  had  not  been  destroyed 
by  suppuration,  and  the  fungus  was  found  in  a  perfect  condition  and  in 
a  state  of  fructification.  These  cases  present  a  striking  contrast,  both  in 
regard  to  the  local  condition  and  the  ultimate  termination.  In  the  first 
case  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  had  already  taken  place,  and 
the  phlegmonous  inflammation  that  followed  this  occurrence  prepared 
the  tissues  again  for  the  diffusion  of  the  actinomycotic  process ;  while 
in  the  second  case  the  inflammatory  process  had  not  passed  beyond  the 
granulating  stage,  and  the  boundary-line  between  healthy  and  diseased 
tissue  was  also  more  distinctly  marked, — a  most  important  factor  in  the 
operative  treatment.  Tlic  first  patient  died  from  recurrence  of  the  disease 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  operation  wound  and  its  extension  to  the  neck  and 
chest;  wliile  in  the  second  case  the  wound  healed,  and  the  patient  has 
remained  in  perfect  health  since. 

3.  Intestinal  Canal. — In  primary  intestinal  actinomycosis  the  disease 
is  cHused  by  ingress  of  the  fungus  with  food  or  water,  and  its  implanta- 
tion upon  tlie  mucous  surface.  At  tlie  point  of  implantation  the  fungus 
multii)lies,  and  by  its  growth  invades  the  submucous  tissue,  which 
becomes  the  seat  of  active  tissue  proliferation.  Arrest  and  implantation 
of  tlie  nctinomyces  arc  determined  by  antecedent  pathological  changes. 
Cliiari  lias  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  pathological  condition  found 
in  a  case  of  intestinal  actinomycosis  that  came  under  his  observation. 
The  patient  was  a  man  36  years  of  age,  who  during  life  presented,  as 
the  most  prominent  clinical  feature,  progressive  marasmus.  At  the 
necropsy  clironic  tuberculosis  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  and  a  few 
tubercular  ulcerations  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  were  found.  The 
large  intestine  presented  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  the  mucous  mem- 
brnne  of  which,  except  the  ciecum  and  ascending  colon,  was  covered  with 
whitish  deposits,  forming  round  and  oblong  patches,  some  of  them  1 
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cubic  cffLitimetre  in  diumeter  aud  5  millimetres  in  thickness.     In  some  of 
tliese  pHtclies  could  be  seen  minute  yellowisb-brown  and  yellowish-green    , 
granules.     The  patches  were  firmly  aiilierent,  and  when  removed  left  a    , 
loss  of  substance  in  the  mucous   membrane.     The  miicoua  membrane 
throughout  was  in  a  slate  oT  catntrhiil  iuSammation.     On  microsuopieal 
examination  the  granules  proved  to  be  actinomyces.      The  mycelinni 
had  penetrated  into  the  tubular  glands  and  showetl  calcified,  clulvsbaped 
coniditt.     The  calcification  of  the  club-shaped  extiemitieB  had  uudoubt-   ' 
edly  prevented  deeper  penetration  of  the  fungus.     Hochenegg  presented 
a  case  of  actinomycoaia  to  the  Medical   Society  in  Yienna  in  a  man  43    i 
yeare  of  age,  who  had  sustained  an  injury  of  the  abdomen  nine  months 
previously,  aud  had  since  that  time  noticed  a  painful  swelling  at  the  seat 
of  injury.     In  the  region  of  the  imibilicua  a  listulous  opening  formed," 
which  continued  to  discharge  a  thin  eeeretion,  iuwhich  actinomyces  were   i 
constantly  found.     The  patient  was  very  much  emaciated  and    many  of    | 
the  teeth  carious.     There  was  no  swelling  about  the  jaws  or  neck.     Ex-    I 
amination  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  the  sputum  revealed  no  addi- 
tional diagnostic  information.     The  author  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  inflammatory  swelling  caused  by  the  contusion  furnished  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  localization  of  actinoroycea  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

Zemann  reports  5  cases   of  actinomycosis  of  the  abdomeu.      In  4   ' 
of  them  the   disease  commenced  with  sharp,  lancinating  pains  in  the 
abdomen,   and   during  their   course  presented    the  cliuical    picture  of 
chronic  peritonitis.     Swellings  could  be  found  in  one  or  more    places  ill 
the  anterior  nbdomiutil  wall,  and  the  alraeesses  were  either  incised  or 
opened  spontaneously,  and  in   3  cases   they  communicated  with  the  in- 
testinal canal.     The  first  case  was  a  woman,  30  j'ears  of  age,  who   had  a   ' 
fistulous  opening  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  which  communicated   , 
with  a  swelling  in  the  left  parametrium.     The  patient  stated  that  this    : 
swelling  appeared  soon  after  her  Inst  childbed.    A  constant  discbarge  of 
yellowish-red   pus  was   maintained,  in  which,  under  the  microscope,  nu- 
merous actinomyces  could  be  seen.     The  patient  died  of  eslmnstion,  and  ' 
at  the  post-mortem  chronic  para-  and  peri-  metritia  were  found,  with  ex- 
tensive pus-cavities  that  communicated  with   the  rectum  and  bladder. 
The  second  case  occuri'cd  in  a  person   18  years  of  age,  who,  during  life, 
had   suffered   from  a  large  abaceaa  in  the  aljdominal  cavity,  under  the    ■ 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  communicated  with  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  had  led  to  nnmevoua  fistulous  openinga  in  the  anterior  abdominal 

At  the  necropsy  a  loop  of  the  ileum  waa  found  perforated  and  in 

communication  with  the  abscess-cavity.     Tlie  pus  contained  numerous 
actinomyces.     In  the  third  case  the  diagnosis  was  made  post-mortem  by 
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the  discovery  of  actinomyces  in  the  pus.  The  disease  was  located  iu 
the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  and  csecum,  where  it  had  caused  suppura- 
tion and  numerous  adhesions.  A  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
history  is  connected  with  the  fourth  case.  A  robust,  well-nourished 
woman,  40  years  of  age,  was  attacked  quite  suddenly  with  pain  in  the 
stomach,  high  temperature,  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting,  followed  by  cerebnil 
symptoms  and  death.  At  the  necropsy  the  right  Fallopian  tube  was 
found  transformed  into  a  large  abscess,  both  extremities  of  the  tube 
closed,  and  walls  of  sac  lined  with  granulations  containing  actinom3'ces. 
The  fifth  patient  was  50  years  of  age,  and  had  suffered  for  a  long  time 
from  lancinating  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  a  fistulous  opening  formed  in  the 
umbilical  region  and  discharged  a  thin,  yellowish-green  pus.  The  i>ost- 
mortem  showed  actinomycosis  of  tlie  peritoneum,  small  intestine,  left 
ovary,  and  liver ;  large  abscess  among  the  intestinal  coils ;  perforation  of 
small  intestine  and  bladder.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine 
small  pigmented  cicatrices  were  found.  In  all  of  the  above  eases  the 
microscopical  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  actinomyces  in  the 
granulation  tissue  as  well  as  in  the  pus  of  the  abscess-cavities.  In  a 
case  of  intestinal  actinomycosis  reported  by  Langhans,  the  disease 
started  evidently  from  the  appendix  vermiformis,  4  centimetres  in 
length,  the  end  of  which  appeared  as  if  transversely  cut  in  an  abscess- 
cavity  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  abscess  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
bladder,  and  so  deep  in  the  pelvis  that  during  life  it  could  not  he  located. 
The  abscess  pursued  a  chronic  course,  and  the  walls  were  woU  defined  ; 
no  sij^ns  of  chronic  or  acute  peritonitis.  Furthermore,  the  mucous 
membriuie  of  the  appendix  was  studded  with  eicatriees,  and  presented  a 
slate  color.  The  principal  seat  of  the  actinoinyeotic  process  was  in  the 
liver.  In  a  second  ease  reported  by  the  same  author  the  clinical  course 
of  the  disease  resembled  perityphlitic  abscess.  The  necropsy  showed 
perforation  of  the  ciecum  and  ascending  colon.  No  cicatrices  in  the 
mucous  membrane  or  surrounding  tissues.  In  all  probability,  the 
perforations  occurred  from  without  inward. 

Luening  and  Ilannn  have  recently  reported,  with  interesting  details, 
a  case  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  colon  with  metastatic  deposits 
in  the  liver.  The  patient  was  a  man  28  years  of  age,  who,  in  1880, 
suffered  from  an  acute  abdominal  ad'ection,  which  at  the  time  was 
diagnosed  as  typhlitis.  Four  years  later  a  second  attack  occurred, 
attended  by  sj-mptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Patient  was  very  ill 
for  eight  days,  when  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  subsided,  and  he 
made  a  slow  recovery.  Durinjr  the  vear  1887  he  had  a  third  attack, 
attended  by  high  fever  and  absolute  constipation  for  eiuht  to  ten  days. 
During  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year  he  had  another  but  less 
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BCTcre  nttnck,  nnd  at  thh  time  a  hard  awelling  made  its  appearance  In 
Llic  right  aide  of  llie  abdomen.  From  this  time  until  be  wnfl  admitted 
into  tbe  liospitnl,  April  5,  1888,  he  was  coiiHiied  to  bed.  Tlie  patient 
WHS  ftt  this  time  greatly  emaciated,  with  a  temperature  of  from  38.4°  C. 
to  39.8°  C.  Swelling  tlie  size  of  a  fist  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
half-way  between  umbilicus  and  anterior  superior  spine  of  tlie  ileum. 
Ksternally  this  swelling  presented  redness  and  teilema.  Fluctuation 
indistinct.  Deep  palpation  sbowed  tliat  the  swelling  extended  to  right 
hypochondrinm  ;  abdomen  not  tympanitic.  Swelling  painful  and  tender, 
pain  extending  to  spermatic  coivl  anil  testicle  on  same  Bide.  A  few  days 
later  abscess  was  incised,  and  nearly  a  quart  of  brownish  pus,  having  a 
fsecnl  odor,  escaped.  Digital  exploration  revealed  an  irregular  cavity, 
whose  walls  at  some  points  were  plainly  lined  with  intestinal  coils. 
Disinfection  and  drainage.  As  the  symptoms  did  not  improve  materially, 
the  abscess-cavity  was  again  scraped  out  and  disinfected  four  weekft 
later.  After  the  secoml  operation  it  was  noticed  tliat  the  ptis  contained 
yellow  gi'annles,  which,  under  the  microscope,  were  shown  to  be  actino- 
myces.  Tbe  abscess  was  incised  a  third  time,  but  the  patient  kept  losing 
ground,  and  died  October  9th.  The  autopsy  revealed  primary  actino- 
mycosis of  the  ascending  colon,  with  multiple  fistulous  perforations.  A. 
metastatic  actinomycotic  abscess  of  the  liver  had  perforated  into  the 
hepatic  vein,  resulting  in  multiple  metastases  in  the  lungs.  The  cases 
of  inteatiniil  actinomycosis  reported  above  warrant  the  opinion  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tlie  intestinal  canal  is  frequently  tbe  seat  of 
primary  localization  of  the  actinomyces,  tliiis  corroborating  the  state- 
ments of  Johue  in  reference  to  this  disease  in  animals. 


I 
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BRONCUIAL   TUBES   AND   LUNGS. 

If  an  actinomycos  sbould  lie  inhaled  with  the  inspiretl  air,  and 
should  become  implanted  upon  the  bronchial  mucoua  membrane,  and 
find  favorable  conditions  for  its  growth,  the  granule  will  become  sur- 
rounded by  new  cells  derived  from  the  pre-existing  epithelial  celts,  and 
thus  become  the  centre  of  a  minute  granuloma. 

By  multiplication  of  the  actinomyces  new  nodules  are  produced, 
around  each  of  which  the  pre-existing  tissue  is  transformed  into 
embryonal  tissue,  which  in  time  is  destroyed,  resulting  in  suppuration 
and  loss  of  tissue.  Israel  reported  a  case  of  actinomycotic  abscess  of 
the  lung  caused  by  the  entrance  of  an  infected  tooth  into  the  air- 
pnssages.  In  this  instance  the  fungus  was  conveyed  into  the  bronchial 
tube  with  the  carions  tooth,  and  the  infected  foreign  body  became  the 
centre  of  the  specific  infiammation. 

Cases  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lungs,  however,  have  been 
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olMCrYOft  whore  no  audi  direct  carrier  of  the  contnginm  could  be  riiiiii<). 
nml  tn  wliicli  iiif<>ction  must  liave  occurred  by  the  direct  inbalation  of 
thtt  l\iii)[iiii  or  Its  nporoa  with  tlie  inspired  ftir.  Szeiiasy  found,  in  the 
OKNti  of  the  wifo  of  A  butcher,  who  hud  suffered  for  nine  years  from 
Movtire  jwln  In  tlio  rijjht  side  of  the  elicet,  latterly  attended  by  a  Beverc 
ooiiKh,  in  tlio  ri^ht  maniinary  region,  a  flnctunting  swelling,  the  size  of  a 
lion'n  ogg,  coverml  wiili  nonnal  skin.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  swelling. 
In  the  intcrriiKtal  apncc  Iwtween  the  tidrd  and  fourth  ribs,  another  swell- 
ing i<xiNttMl,  double  in  aijte  and  elongated  in  shape,  and  with  indistinct 
luarginx.  This  latter  swelling  has  l»een  notice<l  for  nine  years,  and  was 
tender  ttt  the  touch.  AuM>ultntion  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  intercostal 
HttacoM  on  the  healthy  aide  rt-vealetl  bronchial  breathing  and  diffn^ 
Itronehiat  riitt>i>.  TenilH-rature.  38.4'-^  0.(101.1'^  F.).  The  urine  contained 
a  trai-e  of  albumen.    By  aspiration  150  cubic  centimetres  of  thick,  yellow 
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of  gran  Illation  tissue  is  produced  that  by  pressure  induces  degenerative 
changes  and  gradual  destruction  of  the  bronchial  wall  for  further  infec- 
tion. He  believes  that  the  peri-bronchial  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands 
take  an  active  part  in  the  local  diffusion  of  tlie  process,  as  they  furnish 
an  avenue  for  the  dissemination  of  the  fungus  or  its  spores.  He  claims 
the  existence  of  an  actinomycotic  lymphangitis,  but  confesses  that  he 
has  never  seen  the  fungus  inside  of  lymphatic  vessels.  As  soon  as  the 
fungus  reaches  the  pulmonary  tissues,  it  gives  rise  to  parenchymatous 
inflammation,  whose  first  product  is  always  granulation  tissue,  whicli,  at 
a  later  stage,  and  under  tlie  influence  of  a  secondary  infection  with  pus- 
microbes,  undergoes  transformation  into  pus-corpuscles  and  the  formation 
of  abscesses. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS   OP   BRAIN. 

Quite  recently,  Bollinger  placed  on  record  the  first  case  of  primary 
actinomycosis  of  the  brain.  The  patient  was  26  years  of  age.  The 
intra  vitam  diagnosis  was  tumor  of  the  brain  ;  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms were  severe  headache,  paralysis  of  left  ahducens,  congestion  of 
optic  papilla,  and  momentary  unconsciousness.  The  swelling  in  the 
brain,  found  on  autopsy,  presented  the  characteristic  features  of  a  cysto- 
myxoma  in  the  third  ventricle ;  all  of  the  ventricles  were  found  consid- 
erably dilated.  The  swelling  contained  numerous  colonies  of  actinomyces 
in  all  possible  stages  of  development.  The  tendency  to  suppuration  of 
the  tissues,  usually  found  in  all  cases  of  actinom^^cosis  in  man,  was 
entirely  absent  in  this  case.  This  case,  if  any,  appears  to  be  one  of 
cryptogenetic  infection,  as  the  fuugus  or  spores  must  have  entered 
somewhere  through  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface  without  producing 
the  disease  at  the  primary  portio  invaaionis^  and,  localizing  in  the  brain 
by  embolism,  resulted  in  prfmary  actinomycosis  in  this  organ. 

Keller  reported  a  case  of  metastatic  actinomycosis  of  the  bmin 
in  which  a  correct  diagnosis  was  made  during  life.  The  patient  was 
a  middle-aged  woman,  who  suffered  from  pleurisy,  and  six  months 
thereafter  an  abscess  developed  over  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and 
eleventh  ribs,  in  the  pus  of  which  actinomyces  were  found.  Two 
years  later  increasing  paresis  of  left  arm  develo|)ed,  followed  by 
convulsions,  confined  at  first  to  the  arm,  then  becoming  general,  and 
at  times  identical  with  cortical  epilepsy.  Diagnosis  of  actinomycosis 
affecting  the  motor  area  was  made;  operation  was  suggested  and 
declined.  The  paresis  extended  to  left  lower  extremity  and  left  side 
of  face;  later,  convulsions,  headache,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, soon  deepening  into  coma.  Burger  then  obtained  consent  to 
operate.  The  patient  was  moribund,  and  required  no  ansesthetic.  He 
exposed  the  right  ascending  parietal  convolution,  incised  the  dura  mater 
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and  the  discolored  braiii-surface,  and  removed  2  ounces  of  thin,  greenish 
pus,  in  which  were  found  actinomyces  in  great  abundance.  When  the 
pus  was  evacuated,  she  recovered  from  the  deep  coma, and,  while  still  on 
the  openiting-table,  called  for  water.  On  the  following  day  consciousness 
returned,  and  on  the  eighth  the  facial  paralysis  disappeared.  In  two 
months  the  wound  had  healed  and  the  paralytic  lesions  improved,  but 
there  remained  some  paresis  of  left  arm,  with  contraction  of  the  fingers. 
In  less  than  one  year  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  and  Burger 
re-opened  the  brain-abscess,  followed  by  the  escape  of  a  considerable 
quantit}'  of  pus.  No  material  improvement  followed,  and  the  patient 
died  a  few  days  thereafter. 

At  the  post-mortem,  the  middle  third  of  the  right  frontal  and 
parietal  convolutions  was  occupied  by  a  large  mass  of  newly-formed 
tissue,  protruding  over  the  surface  and  reaching  into  the  substance  of 
tlie  brain  for  one  inch.  Underneath  it,  deeply  buried  in  the  white  sul>- 
stance,  an  unopened,  encapsulated  abscess,  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  was 
discovered. 

SYMPTOMS   AND   DIAGNOSIS. 

Actinomycosis  is  an  inflammatory  disease  that  clinically  is  noted 
for  its  chrouicity.  The  specific  product,  composed  of  granulation  tissue, 
is  abundant,  and  the  swelling,  often  of  considerable  size,  resembles  more 
a  tumor  than  an  infl.imnmtorv  swelling.  The  extension  of  the  morbid 
process  takes  place  by  diffusion  of  the  actinomyces  in  loco,  in  preference 
along  the  loose  connective-tissue  spaces,  each  fungus  constituting  a 
nucleus  for  a  nodule  of  granulation  tissue.  By  confluence  of  man3'  such 
nodnles  the  inflammatory  swelling  often  attains  a  very  large  size,  and 
when  suppuration  occurs  in  the  interior  the  further  history  is  that  of 
chronic  abscess.  Regional  dissemination  of  the  infective  process  never 
takes  place  through  the  lymphatic  glands.  When  the  Ijmphatic  struc- 
tures become  implicated,  it  is  an  indication  that  secondar}-  infection  has 
taken  place.  In  exceptional  cases  the  disease  pursues  quite  a  rapid 
course,  and  may  then  be  mistaken  for  an  acute  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, osteomyelitis,  or,  when  diffused  over  a  large  surface  of  the  body,  for 
syphilis.  A  good  illustration  of  the  former  class  is  furnished  by  the 
case  reported  by  Knpper.  A  soldier,  22  years  of  age,  became  suddenly 
ill  with  febrile  symptoms  and  a  rapidly-increasing  swelling  of  the  lower 
jaw.  An  early  incision  was  made  and  liberated  a  large  quantity  of  pus, 
which,  on  microscopical  examination,  was  found  to  contain  actinomyces. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  ease  the  various  teeth  from  where 
the  infection  had  evidently  taken  place  contained  threads  of  leptothrix 
and  actinomyces. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  about   six  3^ears  ago, 
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O.  Ismel  gave  an  a«ciirnte  description  of  the  post-mortem  ajipearancea 
of  a  c-ase  of  diffuse  actinomycosis.  Tlie  patient,  a  woman  44  years  of 
age,  had  beeti  treatetl  for  s_vpbilis  in  one  of  the  surgical  clinics.  The 
heart  contained  a  number  of  minute  nbscesses  containing  the  fungus  in 
large  numbers.  A  large  abscess  between  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  and 
spleen  contained  tliick  pns  of  a  greenish  color, — an  uuusu.il  occurrence  in 
cases  of  actinomycosis, — but  no  actinomyces.  The  spleen  was  tlie  seat  of 
large  and  numerous  minute  abscesses,  and  the  liver  and  kidneys  also 
contained  small  abscesses,  and  in  all  of  them  actinumyces  were  fuinid. 
Israel  claims  that  this  case  affords  a  good  illusti-ation  of  his  view  that 
the  actinomycus,  as  regards  its  effect  on  the  tissues,  occupies  a  position 
half-way  between  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  which  produces  oulj'  granu- 
lation tissue,  and  the  pus-microbes,  which  produce  pus.  It  was  im- 
possible in  this  case,  as  In  so  many  others  in  which  multiple  deposits 
have  been  found,  to  locate  with  accuracy  the  primary  seat  of  infection. 
The  teeth  were  perfect  and  the  whole  digestive  tract  showed  no  evidence 
of  disease.  Metastasis  in  actinomycosis  takes  place  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  pysemia  and  malignant  tumors.  At  the  primary  sent  of  infection 
the  fungus  or  its  spores  gain  entrance  through  a  defective  vein-wall  into 
the  general  circulation,  and,  at  the  point  of  arrest  in  a  distant  capillary 
vessel,  establish  an  indetiendeut  centre  of  infection,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  tlie  primary  infection.  General  infection  is  of  nire  occurrence 
in  actinomycosis,  as  this  disease  is  noted  for  its  tendency  to  estend 
locally,  where  it  often  results  in  extensive  regional  dissemination  and 
destruction  nf  tissue.  Actinomycosis  resembles,  in  its  clinical  behavior, 
very  closely  the  malignant  tumors,  in  that  it  will  invade  every  tissue 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  irrespective  of  its  anatomical  structure. 
Primary  localization  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  in 
preference  it  extends  along  this  structure;  but  periosteum, bone,  muscles, 
tendons,  cartilage, — in  fact,  all  of  the  tiasnes  of  the  body, — succumb  to 
the  fungus  as  quickly  as  they  become  infected. 

In  actinomycosis  of  the  jaws  and  the  vertebrie  we  often  find  exten- 
Bive  destruction  of  bone,  with  large  iibseesses  communicating  with  the 
primary  lesion.  Before  suppnmtion  takes  place  the  actinomycotic  swell- 
ing is  quite  firm  on  pressure,  and,  if  the  disease  extend  rapidly,  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  diffuse  (Edema.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  usually  never 
severe,  and  often  almost  wanting.  Redness  appears  as  soon  as  the  in- 
fection has  e.xtended  to  the  skin.  Suppuration  usually  develops  in  con- 
sequence of  direct  infection  with  pns-microlies  through  some  minute 
surface  defect  in  the  swelling.  As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  the  swell- 
ing not  only  increases  rapidly  in  size,  but  regional  diffusion  is  hastened 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  graniilntion  tissue  that  before  held  the 
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fhngi  fixed  in  their  respective  localities.  The  same  tendency  to  migra- 
tion of  an  actinomycotic  abscess  is  observed  as  in  tubercular  abscess. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  actinomycotic  pus  is  the  presence  of  minute, 
mac roscopical, yellowish  granules ;  the  actinomyces,  on  careful  inspection, 
can  almost  always  be  discovered.  If  these  granules  are  placed  under  the 
microscope  their  characteristic  structure  will  at  once  become  apparent. 

In  cases  of  actinomycosis  of  any  of  the  internal  organs,  attended  by 
suppuration  and  discharge  of  pus  through  some  one  of  the  outlets 
of  the  body,  the  diagnosis  will  usually  depend  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  detection  of  the  fungus  in  the  discharges.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  sputum  and  faecal  discharges,  in  cases  of  suspected  actinomy- 
cosis of  the  lungs  or  the  intestines,  is  the  only  positive  means  of  making 
a  differential  diagnosis  between  these  affections  and  pulmonary  and  in- 
testinal tuberculosis.  Actinomycosis  of  the  skin,  mouth,  tongue,  and 
jaws  might  be  mistaken  for  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  and  syph- 
ilis. As,  with  the  exception  of  carcinoma,  all  of  these  affections  present 
under  the  microscope  a  histological  structure  that  it  would  be  often  dif- 
ficult to  identify  microscopically,  the  differential  diagnosis  by  means  of 
the  microscope  must  rest  on  the  detection  of  the  ray-fungus  imbedded  in 
the  granulation  tissue.  Sarcoma  does  not  suppurate  or  break  down  as 
early  as  the  actinomycotic  or  tubercular  swelling.  Carcinoma  primarily 
starts  in  the  epiblast  or  hypoblast,  and,  even  during  the  earliest  period 
of  the  growth,  there  is  no  difBculty  in  demonstrating  an  intimate  relation- 
ship between  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  the  tumor  encroaching 
upon  the  niesoblast.  In  actinomycosis,  tissue  proliferation  takes  place 
around  each  fungus  in  the  mesoblast,  and  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane 
is  infected  and  destroyed  from  within  outward.  In  tuberculosis,  regional 
infection  almost  always  occurs  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands,  while  these  structures  are  seldom  or  never  invaded 
in  actinomycosis.  In  the  absence  of  microscopical  proof  of  the  nature 
of  the  lesion,  it  may  become  necessary  to  resort  to  a  therapeutic  test  in 
differentiating  between  syphilis  and  actinoni^'cosis.  Large  doses  of  po- 
tassic  iodide,  administered  four  times  a  day,  will  have  a  decided  effect  in 
reducing  the  size  of  a  gumma  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  while 
no  such  prompt  result  will  be  obtained  if  the  lesion  is  of  an  actino- 
mycotic nature. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Actinomycosis  is  a  more  dangerous  affection  than  tuberculosis. 
While  a  spontaneous  cure  not  infrequenth'  takes  place  in  the  latter,  we 
have  no  proof  that  actinomycosis  ever  terminates  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner  without  the  surgeon's  aid.  Actinom^-cosis  of  the  internal  organs 
proves  fatal  almost  without  exception  on  account  of  the  inaccessibility 
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of  the  disease  to  radical  surgical  treatment.  In  such  cases  lunuerons 
fiptiilous  openings  form,  discharging  profuse  quantities  of  pus,  and  the 
patient  dies  in  from  one  to  two  or  three  years  from  exhaustion  or  amy- 
loid degeneration  of  the  internal  organs.  If  the  disease  is  located  in 
external  parts,  local  extension  often  takes  place  very  slowly  until  sup- 
puration sets  in,  when  the  actinomycotic  abscess  migrates  from  place  to 
place,  attacking  all  the  tissues  that  come  in  its  way,  and  life  is  finally 
destroyed  by  pyajmia,  sepsis,  or  exhaustion.  The  prognosis  is  always 
favorable  when  the  disease  is  recognized  early,  and  when  it  is  located  in 
parts  accessible  to  a  radical  operation.  As  metastasis  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  actinomycosis,  complete  removal  of  the  primary  focus  is  followed 
by  a  permanent  cure. 

TREATxMENT. 

Thomassen  and  Nocard  lirst  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
internal  administration  of  potassic  iodide  in  the  treatment  of  actino- 
mycosis in  animals.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  their  results  of  this 
method  of  treatment,  Van  Iterson  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  same  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  the  same  disease  in  man  with  an  equally  satisfactory 
result.  Buzzi  and  Galli-Valerio  have  also  reported  a  successful  case.  In 
this  case  the  disease  affected  the  whole  right  side  of  the  face,  from  the 
temple  to  the  clavicle.  Large  doses  of  the  drug  were  administered,  with 
the  effect  of  promptly  diminishing  the  profuse  suppuration,  followed 
ultimately  by  a  complete  cure  without  further  surgical  intervention.  It 
appears  that  this  remedy  deserves  a  thorough  trial  in  all  cases  prior  to 
resorting  to  the  knife  and  more  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  disease 
is  so  extensive  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  complete  removal  by 
local  measures. 

Other  forms  of  general  treatment  in  actinomycosis  are  of  no  avail, 
and  all  local  measures,  short  of  complete  removal  of  the  infected  tissues, 
result  in  more  harm  than  good,  as  they  often  give  rise  to  secondary 
infection  with  pus-microbes,  which  always  aggravates  the  local  conditions 
and  hnstens  a  fatal  termination.  In  cases  where  a  radical  operation  is 
out  of  question  on  accoimt  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  or  the  importance 
of  orgnns  involved  in  the  process,  parenchymatous  injections  of  a  2-per- 
cent, solution  of  boric  acid,  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  a  l-to-1500  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  tried;  but,  on  the 
whole,  such  injections  have  little  influence  in  arresting  the  local  exten- 
sion of  the  disease.  Kottnitz  recommends  very  highly  cauterization 
with  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  actinomycosis  of  the  skin  and  soft 
parts  in  which  suppuration  and  formation  of  fistulous  tracts  have  taken 
place.  He  reports  four  cnsos  of  actinomycosis  of  the  head  and  neck 
treated  successfully  by  the  use  of  this  remedy.     Dr.  McGovern,  of  Wis- 
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cousin,  also  reports  a  successful  case.  It  appears  that  this  caustic  pos- 
sesses a  specific  destructive  action  on  the  actinomyces.  The  surgical 
treatment  of  actinomycosis,  before  suppuration  has  occurred,  consists  in 
the  excision  of  the  infected  tissues  in  all  cases  where  such  a  procedure  is 
practicable.  The  incision  should  be  carrieil  some  distance,  at  least  |  to 
1  inch,  from  the  visible  granulations,  with  a  view  of  removing  not  only 
the  inflammatory  tissue,  but  also  the  minute  invisible  foci  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  If,  after  the  excision,  suspicious  tissue  is  found  in  the 
wound,  this  should  be  removed  by  a  careful  dissection  with  force|>s, 
knife,  and  scissors,  or  destroyed  by  using  the  actual  cautery.  Acitls  and 
other  cliemical  caustics  should  not  be  relied  upon  in  destroying  tlie 
infected  tissues.  An  actinomycotic  abscess  should  he  treated  on  the 
same  principles  as  a  tubercular  abscess.  The  abscess-cavity  is  freely 
exposed  by  laying  open  the  fistulous  openings,  and  the  granulation  tissue 
is  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Undermined  skin  is  cut  away  with 
scissors.  If  the  disease  has  extended  to  bone,  this  is  also  thoroughly 
scraped,  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  after  the  cavity  has  been  thoroiighl3'  irri- 
gate<l  and  dried,  to  cauterize  the  whole  surface  with  the  actual  cautery. 
Such  wounds  should  not  be  sutured,  but  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  in 
order  to  keep  the  infecte<l  area  readily  accessible  to  inspection,  so  as  to 
enable  the  surgeon  at  each  dressing  to  recognize  a  local  recurrence. 
Should  this  occur,  the  same  means  are  to  be  repeated  in  eliminating  the 
infected  tissues.  As  soon  as  the  wound  is  covered  with  healthy  granula- 
tions it  may  bo  closed  by  secondary  suturing,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done 
on  account  of  too  great  loss  of  skin-tissue,  the  defect  is  covered  with 
large  skin-grafts  according  to  Thiersch's  method.  Repeated  scraping 
operations  will  often  succeed  in  finally  eradicating  the  disease,  provided 
the  infected  parts  are  accessible  to  vigorous  curetting  and  the  application 
of  the  actual  cautery. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Anthrax. 

Synonyms  :  Contagions  carbnncle ;  charbon  ;  Milzbrand ;  malignant 
pustule ;  wool-sorters'  disease.  The  m3'eolog3'  of  anthrax  is  better  under- 
stood than  that  of  an}  other  microbic  disease.  The  bucillus  of  anthrax 
is  the  largest  of  the  known  pathogenic  microbes,  and  ever  since  it  was 
discovered  it  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  investigation  in  every  labom- 
tory  and  by  every  bacteriologist. 

HISTORY. 

As  a  disease  among  animals,  anthrax  has  been  known  since  the 
earliest  records  of  history.  The  contagiousness  of  this  disease  has  been 
recognized  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century  it  was  described  as  a  blood  disease. 
Heusinger,  in  his  classical  work, "  Die  Milzbrand  Krankheiten  der  Thiere 
und  des  Menschen  "  (Erlangen,  1860),  declared  anthrax  to  be  a  malarial 
neurosis.  In  the  year  1856  Pollender  published  his  discoveries,  which 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  anthrax.  As  early  as  1849  he 
discovered,  in  the  blood  of  cattle  suffering  from  anthrax,  a  mass  of  innu- 
merable, fine,  rod-like  bodies,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature 
and  resembled  vibriones.  Branell  found  the  same  rods  in  the  blood  of 
men,  horses,  and  sheep  which  had  died  of  anthrax.  He  also  detected 
the  same  bodies  during  life  in  the  blood  of  the  diseased  animals.  Dela- 
fond  regarded  this  parasite  as  a  variety  of  leptothrix.  In  1863  appeared 
the  work  of  Davaine,  wherein  he  pronounced  these  rods  to  be  bacteria, 
:ind  later  he  called  them  bacteridia.  He  believed  them  to  be  the  essential 
cause  of  anthrax,  as  the  disease  could  not  be  found  in  blood  that  did  not 
contain  them.  Through  the  labors  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  Naegeli,  Bollinger, 
and  others,  the  bacterium  found  so  constantly  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  anthracic  animals  finally  found  a  permanent  place  as  the  bacillus 
anthracis  among  the  schizomycetcs. 

The  first  reliable  and  positive  accounts  of  the  disease  in  man  we  owe 
to  Fournier,  Montfils,Thoma8sin,  and  Ohabert,  who  published  their  de- 
scription of  the  disease  between  the  years  1769  and  1780.  Fournier  first 
distin«:uished  the  spontaneous  and  the  communicated  carbnncle  of  man. 
The  primary  existence  of  anthrax  in  man  was  asserted  by  '^ 
and  by  Davy  la  Chevrie  in  1807. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   BACILLUS   OF   ANTHRAX. 

Non-motile  rods,  5  to  10  micro-millimetres  long  and  1  to  1.25  micro- 
millimetres  broad,  and  threads  made  up  of  rods  and  cocci. 

The  rods,  as  a  rule,  are  straight ;  only  when  they  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable length  and  meet  with  resistance  they  become  slightly  curved. 
The  rods  and  threads  are  round,  and,  with  their  threads  truueated  at 
riirht  angles,  a[)}>ear  as  though  they  had  been  cut  otf  obliquely.  The 
interior,  as  long  as  fission  does  not  proceed,  is  perfectly  homogeneous, 
and  absorbs  aniline  dyes  very  readily  and  uniformly.  The  development 
of  spores  in  long,  undivided  threads,  as  we  find  them  in  fluid  culture 
media,  takes  place  at  regular  intervals,  where  we  find  them  as  bright,  oval 
spots  that  become  more  and  more  apparent,  marking  the  direction  of  the 
rods.     Upon  solid  culture  media  the  development  of  spores  is  preceded 
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Fiu.  170.— A  NTH  HA  X  Bacilli.    Kpokk  Formation  and  Spore  Germination. 

(Koch.) 

A.  From  the  Miiltren  of  a  moiiM  aAer  twentr-fonr  hoiin'  cultivation  in  a<]ue<>n(i  hnnmr.  Spi>r«a 
arrmnKf*!  in  tmIh  |ik<>  »  utring  of  |>earlii.  X <>■''•'•  H-  <i«nuin«tion  i»f  f|>tirvs.  XOflO.  C.  The  «^'»»* 
f  rsmtly  iiittKuitieii.    X  1'>>''<I> 

by  transverso  so<rinent:iti()n  of  the  rods.  The  cell-membrane  of  each 
section  finally  becomes  the  nicnibmiie  of  the  spore,  ench  pole  of  the 
spore  presenting  a  sni:ill  in«iss  of  protoplasm  that  can  be  stained. 

(a)  Staining. — Cover-glass  prcpn rations  of  fluid  specimens  can  1m? 
staiiuMl  with  a  watery  solution  of  any  of  the  aniline  dyes.  They  can  be 
rapidly  stained  with  a  drop  of  fnchsin  or  gentian-violet,  but  more  satis- 
fn(rtorily  by  floating  the  cover-glass  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  prepara- 
tions are  dried  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  spores  are  not 
stained  by  the  onlinary  methods.  Tissue-sections  containing  bacilli  are 
best  stained  by  Granrs  method,  and  after-stained  with  eosin  or  picro- 
carniiuate  of  ammonium.  By  double  staining  the  rods  are  seen  to 
consist  of  a  hyaline  sheath  with  protoplasmic  contents. 

(b^  Cultivation. — The  bacillus  of  anthrax  grows  luxuriantly  in  dif 
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lereiit  fluid  and  boIhI  nutrient  media.  Bouillon  and  aqiieotia  Liiinur  of 
tlie  eye  furnisli  an  excellent  soil,  but  for  inoculation  purposes  the  cultures 
are  now  sisnernlly  grown  upon  solid  nutrient  media. 

Gelatin.— ir  a  nutrient  medium  containing  from  5  to  8  percent,  of 
gelatin  is  inoculated,  a  wbitisii  line  develops  in  the  ti'acli  of  tlie  needle- 
puncture,  nnd  from  it  fine  fllauients  spread  out  on  the  sides. 

In  a  more  solid  nutrient  gelatin  the  growth  appears  only  as  a  thick, 
white  thread.    The  culture  liquefies  the  gelatin,  and 
the  growtli  subsides  as  a  white,  flocciilent  mass. 

Plate  Cultures. — Cultures  upon  a  sloping  sur- 
face of  solid  nutrient  agar-agar  or  gelatin  form  a 
TiscouB,  snow-white  plaque. 

Without  access  of  air  the  culture  does  not 
grow,  the  bacilli  being  aerobic. 

Potato. — Inoculation  of  sterilized  potato  yields 
a  very  characteristic  growth.  The  deep  chamber 
containing  the  potato  is  pl.aced  in  the  incubator, 
and  in  about  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  a 
creamy,  very  faintly  yellowish  layer  forms  over  the 
inoculated  surface,  with,  usually,  n  peculiar  traus- 
lucent  edge.  On  removing  the  cover  of  the  damp 
chamber,  a  strong,  penetrating  odor  of  sour  milk  is 
emitted. 

MULTIPLIOATiON   OF   ANTHRAX   BACILLI  IN   THE 
LIVING    BODY   AND    THE  SOIL. 

In  the  body  of  living  animals  the  bacilli 
multiply  exclusively  by  segmentation,  and  never 
produce  spores.  Spores  are  produced  only  in  dead 
nutrient  media,  and  under  certain  conditions  only, 
among  which  a  proper  temperature  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor.  The  limits  of  the  temperature 
vary  between  12  to  18"  C.  and  43°  C;  at  a  temperature  of  less  than 
12°  C.  growth  of  the  rods  and  spore  production  no  longer  take  place. 
Pasteur's  assertion  that  bacilli  and  spores  in  the  cadavers  of  buried 
animals  are  active  when  brought  to  the  surface  by  eaitli-worms  is  im- 
probable. The  disease,  according  to  Koch,  ia  spread  among  animals 
by  germinating  spores  which  attacli  themselves  to  plants  and  grass  in 
swamps  and  along  river-banks,  and  which,  when  taken  in  with  the  food, 
become  the  cause  of  intestinal  anthrax. 

Schrakamp  and  Fricdrich  are  of  the  opinion  that  bacilli  can 
multiply  in    the    sujjcrflcial    layer   of    the    soil,   while    Kitt   maintains 
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tbat  fructification  of  the  bacilli   takes  place  in  the  manure   depomM 
in  paaturcB. 

INOCULATION  EXPEKIHEHTS. 
la  order  to  cause  death  of  animals  by  inocuUition  with  the  twcillas 
of  anthrax,  a  imrc  eiittnre  or  antlimcic  blood  inuet  be  injected  iuto  tbe 
siibcutanuons  tissue  or  into  the  circulation,  or  the  virus  may  be  truii- 
mitted  by  inlinlution  or  by  feeding.  Ooats,  hedgehogs,  mice,  sparrows, 
cows,  horses,  gniiien-pigs,  and  sheej}  van  be  readily  infected.  Rats 
are  less  euscei>tiblc.  Pigs,  dogs,  cats,  white  rats,  aiid  Aigeriw 
sheep  are  iunnnne.  Frogs  and  flsli  have  been  rendered  siiaceptible  to 
anthracic  infection  by  raising  the  tem^wraturo  of  the  water  in  which  tbej 
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lived.  Koch  produced  tlit  di  i  i-i,  iittlicnlh  in  mbbit^  and  mice  by 
injecting  a  drop  of  aiithiiuic  blood,  nith  the  result  of  producing  deatli 
usually  within  twenty  four  houis  Vfltr  death  sections  taken  from 
ditl'ercnt  organs,  stjiineil  lu  un.tU\l  Mokt  with  cirbonate  of  {>otash,  were 
('.vnniinctl  under  the  uiicroscDpe,  and  the  bncillus  was  found  in  grcal 
abundnnee  in  all  uf  tlieni.  When  niaguilled  firty  diameters  such  prep.iro- 
tions  present,  at  the  lirst  {jliince,  an  apiteiirance  as  if  a  blue  coloring' 
nnitcrial  had  been  inJccU'd  into  the  vessels.  Each  intestinal  villus  is 
permeated  by  lui  exceedingly  delicate  blue  net-work;  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tlic  sti>iii:ich  ali  the  ciipillaries  surrounding  the  gastric 
glands  arc  stained  blue;  in  the  ciliary  processes  each  projection  ia 
Injected,  and  a  spiral   vessel  stained  of  a  dark-blue  color  leads  from 
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thence  to  the  iris  and  breaks  up  into  a  &ne,  blue  net-work,  vith  loops 
directed  toward  the  edge  of  the  iris.  The  liver  and  lungs  and  the 
glandular  atructuree,  Buch  as  the  panereas  and  salivary  glands,  are  com- 
pletely permeated  by  the  same  blue,  vascular  net-work.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  organ  which  is  not  more  or  less  injected  with  the  bine  mass.  It  is, 
however,  very  striking  that  this  injection  is  only  present  in  the  capillary 
vessels.  All  the  larger  vessels,  even  the  arleiics  and  veins  of  an  intes- 
tinal villus,  arc  either  not  at  all  stained  or  liave  bnt  a  light-blue  streak  in 
their  interior,  and  that  only  here  and  there.  When  magnified  250  tiroes 
one  can  see  that  the  blue  capillary  net-work  is  composed  of  nnmerous 
delicate  rods,  and  when  a  power  of  TOO  diameters  is  used  it  is  found  that 


the  apparent  injection  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  bacillus  anthmcis, 
staiued  dark-blue,  and  present  in  incredible  numbers  in  the  whole 
i-npillary  system. 

In  the  otlier  vessels,  especially  in  the  larger  ones,  often  only  a  single 
biicillus  may  be  met  with  at  long  intervals,  or  they  may  be  quite  absent. 

The  distribution  of  the  bacillus  in  the  capillaries  is  not,  however, 
quite  uniform.  There  are  fewer  in  the  brain,  in  the  skin,  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  muscle,  and  in  the  tongue  than  elsewhere ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  spleen,  intestines,  and  stomach  they 
are  always  present  in  enormous  numbers.     In  the  capillaries  themselves 

*  Copied  Imm  "TntninMla  Infective  DiBaMsa,"  tj  peimlnloD  of  Uu  New  Bydeobun 
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the  bacilli  accumulate  in  largest  numbers  at  the  point  most  dist&nt  ft*om 
the  nearest  afferent  artery  and  the  efferent  vein, — ^that  is,  at  points  where 
the  blood-current  is  slowest.  Where  the  bacilli  are  present  in  greatest 
abundance  it  not  unfrequently  hapi)ens  that  the  capillaries  become 
torn,  and  bloo<l  with  the  contained  bacilli  is  extravasated.  This  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  glomeruli.  Many  of  these  burst,  and  the  bacilli 
}>a8s  into  the  uriniferous  tubules.  In  mice  the  spleen  is  more  especially 
the  seat  of  the  bacilli ;  then  come  the  lungs  and,  last  of  all,  the  kidney's. 
Friach  inoculated  the  coruea  in  animals  and  produceil  a  keratitis,  caused 
by  the  bacilli,  which  multiplieil  with  great  rapidity,  local  dissemination 
taking  place  tlirough  the  corneal  spaces. 

INFECTION   IN  MAN. 

An  intact  skin  furnishes  ample  protection  against  infection  with 
bacilli  or  spores,  but  the  slightest  abrasion  may  liecome  the  necessary 
infection -atrium  for  either  method  of  infection.  Machnoff  rubbed  agar- 
agar  cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli  mixeil  with  a  little  lanolin  into  the  shorn 
skin  of  nibbits  and  in  every  instance  the  animal  died  about  the  third  day 
of  acute  general  anthrax.  The  skin  showed  no  microscopical  lesions, 
but  bacilli  were  found  in  the  hair-follicles.  The  animals  in  which  the 
same  substance  was  simply  applied  to  the  skin  did  not  contract  the 
disease.  Ihirin*;  the  net  of  rubbing  the  microbes  are  forced  into  the 
hair-foUidos  from  which  thoy  enter  the  tissues  and  the  general  circula- 
tion. Infection  niav  occur  thronujli  a  healthv  mucous  membrane,  either 
with  bacilli  or  spores.  As  the  nnthnix  IkicIHus  is  a  non-motile  parasite. 
penetnition  of  the  epithelial  lining  can  only  occur  by  local  growth  of  the 
l)acilhi'5.  Spores  are  such  minute  structures  that  they  can  reach  the 
eirculalii>n  ihnniixh  a  healthv  mucous  inembnine  in  the  same  manner  and 
by  means  of  the  same  aijencies  as  we  have  found  necessarv  for  the  trans- 
porlation  of  other  minute  foreign  parasites  from  the  mucous  surface  into 
the  circulation.  Ollivier  reiK>rts  the  case  of  a  babv,  5  months  ohl.  suiv. 
jH>^ed  to  have  a  severe  bronchitis.  The  chest  yieldetl  all  the  physical 
sii:ns  of  bronchitis,  but  in  a»Ulition  there  was  some  genenil  onlema  an»l 
an  erythematous  patch  upon  the  up[>er  left  chest.  After  death,  on  the 
ninth  day.  the  *'  pustules"  were  found  in  the  bronchi.  In  this  case  infection 
was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  bacilli  or  spores  throuiih  the  bronchial 
nuiovui'*  nieinbnuie.  In  another  case,  reported  by  Bouisson,  infectioa 
evidently  occurred  throuixii  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Pttrinor  lite  tlie  diao^nosis  made  was  intestinal  obstruction.  The 
autopsy  showed  irreat  cv>ni:estion  of  the  intestines:  the  mesenteric 
^i:uul<  were  grv^atlv  enlargeil.  One  loop  of  the  intestine  was  iireatly 
swollen,  and  a  thrombus  twenty  centimetres  Ion ir  was  found  in  the  im- 
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mediate  neighborhood.  In  this  case  bacilli  were  found  in  the  blood.  In 
man  infection  frequently  takes  place  through  a  small  wound  or  abrasion 
in  persons  handling  the  infected  products  of  anthracic  animals,  such  as 
wool,  hair,  and  hides.  In  other  instances,  insects,  such  as  mosquitoes 
and  flies,  that  have  fed  on  the  blood  of  living  anthracic  animals  or  the 
dead  tissues  of  animals  that  died  of  the  disease,  may  become  disease- 
carriers.  The  sting  of  such  an  infected  insect  may  communicate  the 
disease  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  an  intentional  inoculation 
with  a  drop  of  anthrapic  blood  or  a  minute  quantity  of  a  pure  culture. 

INTENSIFICATION   OF   VIRUS. 

While  it  is  known  that  some  chemical  substances  exert  an  attenuating 
influence  on  the  virulence  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  it  has  also  been  found 
that  an  attenuated  virus  will  again  become  more  virulent  by  adding 
certain  substances.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  gratited  that  the 
chemical  composition  in  which  the  bacillus  is  suspended  influences,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  its  virulence.  It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  lactic  acid  to  a  fluid  containing  the 
bacillus  in  an  attenuated  form  greatly  intensifies  its  virulence  within  a 
very  short  time.  Thus,  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas  found  that  the 
[jathogenic  power  of  a  fluid  containing  these  l)acitli,  to  which  ^^^  part 
of  lactic  acid  had  been  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for 
twentj'-four  hours,  was  increased  twofold ;  if,  then,  a  little  water,  con- 
taining a  very  easily  fermentescible  sugar,  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and 
another  twenty-four  hours  allowed  to  elai>se,  the  virulence  attains  its 
maximum,  and  frogs  inoculated  with  this  virus  die  in  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours ;  whereas,  when  inoculated  with  ordinary  virus,  they  lire 
from  forty  to  fifty  hours.  Kitt  has  repeated  and  confirmed  these  experi- 
ments. 

ATTENUATION  OP  VIRUS  AND   PROPHYLACTIC   INOCULATIONS. 

Bv  cultivatino:  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  in  neutralized  bouillon  at 
42^  to  43^  C.  (10T.6°  to  109.4°  F.)  for  alnmi  twenty  days,  the  infecting 
power  is  weakened,  and  animals  inoculated  with  it  are  protectcrfl  against 
the  disease.  A  still  greater  degree  of  immunity  is  obtained  by  inocnlat- 
iiig  a  second  time  with  material  that  has  been  less  weakened.  Animals 
thus  treated  are  then  protected  against  the  most  vinilent  form  of  anthrax, 
but  only  for  a  time.  A  temperature  of  55^  C.  (13P  F.),  or  treatment 
with  1>  to  5-per-cent.  solution  of  car1>olic  acid,  deprives  the  liacilli  of 
their  virulence.  The  virulence  of  the  baeillns  is  also  altererl  by  passing 
it  through  different  species  of  animals.  Woolbridge  securer]  immunity 
against  anthrax  in  animals  by  cultivating  the  bacUlus  in  an  alkaline 
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solution  at  a  temperature  of  37^  C.  (98.6°  F.)  for  two  days.  At  this 
time  the  fluid  was  filtered  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  filtrate  injected 
into  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue  of  rabbits ;  these  rabbits  remaine<l  well,  and 
subsequently  resisted  injection  of  most  virulent  anthracic  blood. 

Hankin,  under  the  guidance  of  Eocb,  at  the  Hygienic  Institute  of 
Berlin,  isolated  an  albuminose  from  anthrax  cultures,  which,  when  in- 
jected into  rabbits  and  mice  in  small  quantities,  rendered  these  animals 
immune  ngainst  the  most  virulent  cultures.  The  albuminose  was  pre- 
pared from  the  cultures  by  precipitation  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
precipitate  was  well  washe<l  in  this  liquid  to  free  it  from  toxins, — 
since  it  is  known  that  all  such  substances  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  After 
the  addition  of  alcohol  it  was  filtered  off  and  dried,  then  redissolved 
and  filtered  through  Chamberland's  filter.  Four  rabbits  were  inoculated 
with  virulent  anthrax  spores,  and  3  of  them  received  an  injection  of 
albuminose  into  the  ear-vein  at  the  same  time;  the  latter  recovered,  while 
the  remaining  animal  not  thus  protected  died,  in  about  forty-eight  hours, 
of  anthrax.  In  another  experiment,  10  mice  were  each  injected  with  the 
millionth  part  of  their  body-weight  of  anthrax  albuminose  and  with 
active  vaccine  at  the  same  time.  Of  these  3  died  after  108  to  116  hours; 
the  others  recovered.  Three  others  had  only  the  two-millionth  part  of 
their  body-weight  of  anthrax  albuminose  and  active  culture.  Two  of 
them  survived.  Four  control  mice  were  inoculated,  and  all  died  of 
anthrax.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  a  larsfe  dose  of  albn- 
minose  is  injected  into  an  animal  the  entrance  of  anthrax  bacilli  into  the 
system  is  aided,  and  when  a  small  dose  is  administered  immunity  is 
acquired  against  its  poisonous  properties,  protecting  the  animal  against 
subsequent  inoculations  with  active  cultures.  It  has  been  recently- 
shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Ogata  and  Jasuhara,  that  when  the  bacil- 
lus of  anthrax  is  cultivated  in  the  blood  of  an  immune  animal,  its  patho- 
genic power  is  modified  so  that  it  no  longer  kills  susceptible  animal-^, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  protective  vaccine  material.  Prophylactic  inocu- 
lations of  sheep  with  mitigated  virus  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive 
scale  in  France  by  Pasteur  and  his  pnpils,  and  recent  statistics  bearing 
upon  their  value  in  protecting  the  animals  against  anthrax  have  shown 
them  effective  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  infected 
districts. 

More  recent  bacterioloi^ical  investiijations  have  shown  that  an  antajr- 
onistic  action  exists  between  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  and  other  patho- 
genic microbes,  notably  the  diplococcus  pneumonia?,  the  streptococcus 
of  erysipelas,  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  the  bacillus  pro- 
digiosus.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  growth  of  anthrax  may  be 
retarded  or  destroyed  entirely,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  an  tag- 
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onist  iujected.     This  discovery  will  result  in  additional  resources  in 
effecting  immunity  and  open  a  new  field  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

CLINICAL   VARIETIES   OF   ANTHRAX. 

Primary  bronchial  and  pulmonary  anthrax,  caused  by  the  inhalation 
of  dust  containing  bsicilli  or  spores,  and  primary  anthnix  of  the  intes- 
tines, caused  by  eating  anthracic  meat  or  by  drinking  water  infected 
with  spores,  are  diseases  that  are  occasionally  met  with  in  man  ;  but,  as 
these  affections  belong  to  the  physician  and  not  to  the  surgeon,  the 
student  should  consult  any  of  the  modern  text-books  on  the  pnictice  of 
medicine  to  become  familiar  with  their  symptomatology. 

Buchner  has  studied  experimentally  the  entrance  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus  through  the  intact  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
The  bacillus  and  spores  were  administered  b}'  inhalations,  in  the  shape 
of  dry  powder,  and  suspended  in  steam.  On  examining  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  at  different  stages,  under  the  microscope,  it  was  seen 
that  the  spores  were  transformed  in  a  very  short  time  into  bacilli,  and 
that  the  latter,  by  their  growth,  pushed  themselves  between  the  cells  and 
into  the  capillary  vessels.  It  was  observed  that,  the  greater  the  pulmo- 
nary irritation,  the  more  the  passage  of  the  microbes  was  retarded.  The 
entrance  of  the  bacilli  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  into 
the  capillary  vessels  was  seen  to  depend  on  an  active  process. 

Secondary  anthracic  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  enteritis  are  met 
with  in  almost  all  cases  of  localized  anthrax  followed  by  secondary 
general  infection.  Primary  intestinal  anthrax  in  man  was  studied  by 
Wahl,  Recklinghausen,  Buhl,  Wagner,  Bollinger,  Leube,  and  Frankel, 
and  all  of  these  authors  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the 
essential  microbic  cause  in  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  When  the 
microbe  enters  the  body  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  with  the  food  or  drink,  it  gives  rise  to  a  primary  anthrax 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  that  again  may  become  general  b}'  metastatic  dis- 
semination through  the  systemic  circulation.  Localization  upon  the 
mucous  surface  flrst  takes  place  upon  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
valvulffi  conniventes  on  the  mesenteric  side  of  the  bowel,  and  from  here 
the  infection  spreads  over  the  entire  surface.  Vierhoff  has  collected  41 
cases  of  anthrax  intestinalis,  the  total  number  found  reported  up  to  1885. 
The  author  himself  observed  2  cases  of  secondary  intestinal  anthrax  in 
the  hospital  at  Riga.  Cases  of  secondary  intestinal  anthrax — that  is, 
localization  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal  after  external  infection — were  known  to  the  older  authors, 
while  observations  of  primary  localization  in  the  digestive  tract  date 
only  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     As  soon  as  general  infection 
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has  taken  place,  the  diffusion  throughout  the  capillar}'  system  is  tlie 
same  as  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  luoculntion  Experiments. 
The  forms  of  anthmx  that  coucern  the  surgeon  most  are  those  which 
result  from  infection  of  the  external  surface  by  the  introduction  of  the 
bacilli  or  spores  through  a  small  wound,  abrasion,  or  the  sting  of  an 
iuTected  iusect.  The  favonte  location  for  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  man  and  beast  is  in  the  connective  tissue;  it 
is,  therefore,  immaterial  in  what  manner  the  microbe  reaches  this  tissue, 
as  localization  here  marks  the  beginuing  of  the  disease.  The  clinical 
forms  vary  according  to  the  localization  of  the  disease,  its  extent,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  infection.  Most  all  authors  follow  Bollinger's  classi- 
fication, according  to  which  all  cases  are  brought  under  one  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties :  1.  Anthrax  acutissimus^  or  apoplecti/ormis,  2.  Acutis. 
3.  Siibacutis. 

The  primary  location  of  the  disease  is  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
in  which  infection  has  taken  place.  W.  Koch  states  that  in  animals  and 
man  the  bacillus  can  enter  the  organism  through  one  of  tiie  following 
routes :  (a)  through  the  skin  ;  (6)  gastro-intestinal  canal ;  (c)  res[>iratory 
passages. 

Anthrax  of  the  External  Surface.  —  Infection  of  the  subepidei-mal 
connective  tissue  can  only  occur  through  a  defect  in  the  epidermis ; 
hence,  every  antlirax  of  the  external  surface  corresponds  in  its  lociition 
with  an  infection-atrium,  througii  which  tiie  essential  microbic  cause  has 
entered  the  connective  tissue.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax,  when  brou<::lit 
in  contact  with  living  tissue  susceptible  to  its  pathogenic  action,  causes 
an  acute  inflammation  characterized  b}'  grave  alterations  of  the  capillar}^ 
wall  and  rapid  exudation.  The  microbe  first  multiplies  at  the  primary 
point  of  invasion,  and,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  surtlcient  tissue  resist- 
ance, it  enters  the  blood-vessels  and  causes  general  infection,  which  alwavs 
proves  fatal.  Infection  occurs  most  frequently  in  exposed  parts  of  the 
body;  thus,  of  63  cases  of  anthrax  in  man,  collected  by  Slessarewskji, 
the  disease  showed  itself  6  times  on  the  face,  21  times  on  the  neck,  and 
36  times  in  other  places.  Trousseau  relates  that  in  Paris  20  i)ersons 
were  attacked  with  antlirax  in  ten  ^-ears,  and  in  all  of  them  the  source 
of  infection  could  be  traced  to  horse-hair  imported  from  South  America. 
The  pathologico-anatomical  conditions  vary  according  to  the  primary 
seat  of  invasion,  the  structure  of  the  organ,  and  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  first  tissue  cliani^es  are  observed  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  From 
a  pr()|j:nostic  and  pathological  point  of  view  external  anthrax  can  be 
<livicle(l  into  two  distinct  varieties:  I.  Anthrax  pustule.  2.  Anthrax 
oedema. 

I.  Anthrax  Pustule. — This  is  the  so-called  malignant  pustule.     It  is 
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usually  met  with  in  parts  not  covered  by  clothing,  as  the  fingers,  hands, 
and  face.  The  only  ease  of  anthrax  pustule  that  has  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer  occurred  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  the  person 
of  a  robust  butcher.  The  base  of  the  pustule  attained  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar  and  was  very  hard.  The  surface  of  the  pustule  sloughed,  leaving 
a  granulating  surface  which  healed  slowly  under  antiseptic  treatment. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  part  affected,  which  must  be  dense  and  vascular.  The  pustule  begins 
as  a  small,  red  point  that  resembles  the  bite  of  a  flea,  in  the  middle  of 
which  a  small  vesicle  appears,  which,  at  first,  contains  a  transparent 
serum,  and,  later,  b^omes  sanguineous.  The  patient  complains  of  an 
itching,  burning  sensation.  The  skin  around  the  centre  of  the  pustule  is 
at  first  slightly  raised  by  the  inflammatory  inflltration  underneath  it. 
Within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  size  of  the  infiltrated  area  is 
as  large  as  a  nickel,  and  the  inflamed  part  presents  all  the  evidences  of  a 
very  acute  circumscribed  inflammation.  The  swelling  is  now  painful, 
tender  on  pressure,  and  exceedingly  firm  to  the  touch.  The  centre,  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  vesicle,  is  of  a  brownish-red  or  blackish-gray  color, 
and  presents  indications  of  approaching  gangrene.  The  epidermis  ex- 
foliates, exposing  a  necrosed  area  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  silver  half  dollar. 
The  dead  tissue  remains  firmly  connected  with  the  surrounding  indurated 
parts,  until  it  becomes  gradually  detached  in  the  course  of  the  suppurative 
inflammation,  which  ensues  sooner  or  later.  After  separation  of  the 
slough,  spontaneous  healing  may  take  place,  always  leaving  a  depressed 
scar.  In  this  form  of  anthrax  general  infection  seldom  occurs,  as  the 
infection  remains  local,  the  early  and  abundant  inflammatory*  exudation 
forming  an  impermeable  wall  around  the  infected  zone,  beyond  which  the 
bacilli  cannot  escape.  General  infection,  however,  in  such  cases  occa- 
sionally takes  place  where  a  vein  becomes  implicated  in  the  process,  and 
general  infection  is  not  prevented  by  the  formation  of  a  plastic  thrombus 
on  the  proximal  side  of  the  intra-venous  culture.  The  acuteness  of  the 
inflammation,  and  probably,  also,  the  direct  necrotic  effect  of  the  toxins 
of  the  bacilli,  invariably  result  in  necrosis  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
pustule,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  pathological  and  clinical  feature 
of  this  form  of  anthrax. 

2.  Anthrax  (Edema. — This  form  of  anthrax  follows  infection,  if  the 
tissues  around  the  infection-atrium  are  freel}'  supplied  with  loose  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  blood-supply  to  the  part  is  scant}', — conditions 
which  are  present  about  the  e3'elids,  neck,  and  forearm.  Anthrax  in 
these  localities  appears  as  a  flat  infiltration  without  well-defined  borders, 
and  with  little  or  no  discoloration  of  the  skin.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
that  came  under  my  care  the  primary  infection  occurred  in  the  temporal 
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region  above  the  external  ear.  The  patient  was  a  cattle-dealer  about  40 
years  of  age.  The  oedema  spread  ver}'  rapidly,  and  with  the  local  ex- 
tension the  septic  symptoms  increased  proportionatel3^  Death  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  was  preceded  by  symptoms  indicative  of  internal 
sepsis.  From  the  infiltrated  tissues  a  rapidly-spreading  oedema  extends 
in  all  directions.  This  form  of  anthrax  is  attended  by  greater  danger 
of  general  infection  than  anthrax  pustule,  as  the  bacilli  are  less  effectu- 
ally walled  in  by  the  inflammatory  product.  Vesication,  exfoliation  of 
cuticle,  and  gangrene  may  also  take  place,  and  in  milder  cases  a  spon- 
taneous cure  is  possible.  As  long  as  the  infection  remains  local  general 
symptoms  are  absent,  but  as  soon  as  genei*al  infection  has  occurred  the 
symptoms  point  to  progressive  septicaemia. 

PATHOLOGY   AND    MORBID   ANATOMY. 

If  the  tissues  of  a  primary  anthrax  of  the  external  surface  are 
examined  under  the  microscope,  all  the  appearances  of  an  acute  non- 
suppurative inflammation  are  shown.  The  specific  eflect  of  the  bacillus 
on  the  tissues  results  in  serious  alteration  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which 
gives  rise  to  an  abundant  inflammatory  exudation.  In  malignant  pust- 
ule, or  anthrax  pustule,  the  para-vascular  and  connective-tissue  spaces 
become  completely  blocked  with  leucocytes  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
and  necrosis  of  the  central  portion  of  the  inflammatory  product  is  a 
constant  result  of  the  acute  ischflemia  and  the  speedy  coagulation  necrosis 
thus  produced.  Anthracic  inflammation  never  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion unless  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  takes  place.  The  local 
oedema  in  the  (Edematous  variet}',  at  the  point  of  infection,  is  caused  by 
vascular  disturbances  due  to  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  within  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  interstitial  inflammatory  exudation  caused  by  their  pres- 
ence. In  fatal  cases  the  necropsy  reveals  the  same  changes  in  different 
organs  as  Koch  has  described  in  his  experiments  on  rabbits.  The  capil- 
lary vessels  in  every  part  of  the  body  will  be  found  completely  or  par- 
tially blocked  with  bacilli,  but  the  number  of  microbes  is  always  greatest 
in  the  most  vascular  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

The  bacilli,  as  in  niice-septicffimia,  will  be  found  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  blood-current,  and  most  numerous 
where  the  flow  of  blood  is  most  impeded,  as  at  points  of  intersection. 
General  infection  always  takes  place  through  blood-vessels.  The  inter- 
nal organs  are  found  enlarged  and  exceedingly  vascular  from  engorge* 
ment  caused  by  the  cnpillary  obstruction.  Minute  extravasations  are 
found  in  different  organs  where  the  bacilli  are  most  numerous,  resulting 
in  complete  destruction  of  the  capillary  wall  and  rhexis.  The  secondary 
intestinal  affection  most  frequently  assumes  the  form  of  inflammatory 
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that  had  died  of  this  form  of  anthrax,  it  was  found  as  capable  of  oxy- 
genation as  the  blood  of  healthy  animals.  The  theory  that  death  results 
from  purely  mechanical  causes  due  to  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  great 
abundance  in  the  blood-vessels  is  likewise  not  tenable,  because  no  such 
fatal  degree  of  obstruction  in  the  capillary  circulation  has  been  found 
at  the  post-mortem  examinations.  As  a  third  hypothesis,  Bollinger 
advanced  that  the  bacillus  may  generate  a  chemical  poison  that  ma>' 
cause  death  by  intoxication.  In  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  cause, 
Holfa  calls  attention  to  the  following  three  possibilities : — 

1.  The  bacilli  of  anthrax  are  in  themselves  poisonous,  and  the  in- 
crease in  their  number  increases  the  quantity  of  the  poison  in  the  same 
ratio.  Against  this  supposition  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  by 
Hoffa  himself  furnish  the  most  conclusive  proof.  Of  a  pure  culture  of 
anthrax  bacilli  he  injected  a  large  quantity  directly  into  the  jugular  veins 
of  rabbits.  The  animals  thus  infected  showed  no  symptoms  of  acute 
intoxication,  but  died  in  the  same  manner  as  animals  infected  in  the 
nsual  way. 

2.  The  bacilli  of  anthrax  produce  a  poison  capable  of  causing  fer- 
mentation in  the  blood ;  this  poison  is  soluble  in  the  blood.  The  fact 
that  filtered  blood  of  animals  that  had  died  of  anthrax  did  not  produce 
toxic  symptoms  when  injected  into  healthy  animals  speaks  against  this 
argument. 

3.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax  separates  toxic  substances  from  complex 
combinations  in  the  organism.  This  last  explanation  appears,  from 
analog}^  of  the  views  that  are  now  entertained  of  bacteria  and  toxins, 
to  be  the  most  plausible,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  produce  such  sub- 
stances outside  of  the  animal  body,  upon  artificial  culture  media.  For 
this  purpose  he  cultivated  the  bacillus  with  the  greatest  precautions 
upon  sterilized  meat  kept  for  several  weeks  in  an  incubator  at  37°  C. 
(98.6°  F.).  The  chemical  product  thus  obtained  he  attenuated  according 
to  the  methods  advised  by  Stass-Otto,  Brieger,  and  after  the  more  recent 
method  of  Fischer. 

By  the  methods  of  Stass-Otto  and  Fischer  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  substance  that  possessed  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  produced 
toxic  effects  in  animals.  A  strictly-pure  article  and  an  accurate  chemical 
de^scription  of  it  could  not  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  sraallness  of 
tiie  quantity  produced.  The  substance  produced  by  Stass-Otto's  method 
was  used  in  experimenting  on  frogs,  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits;  both 
of  them  produced  symptoms  of  intoxication.  After  a  short  period  of 
intoxication,  with  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  accelerated  respira- 
tion, the  animals  became  somnolent;  respirations  deep,  slow,  and  irregu- 
lar, assisted  by  the  action  of  all  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  ;  pupils 
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dilated,  temperature  normal,  diarrhoea,  faeces  bloody  ;  speedy  death.  At 
the  necropsy  the  heart  was  found  contracted,  the  blood  was  of  a  dark 
color,  and  ecchymosis  of  the  pericardium  and  peritoneum  existed.  There 
were  no  microorganisms  in  the  blood.  The  pathological  conditions 
described  here  are  an  accurate  duplication  of  the  post-mortem  descrip- 
tion in  fatal  cases  of  anthrax.  The  same  author  succeeded  subsequently 
in  isolating,  by  a  complicated  process,  a  toxic  substance  from  the  bodies 
of  anthracic  rabbits  with  the  formula  CgH^Ng,  which  he  called  anthracin^ 
besides  a  small  quantity  of  methyl-guanidin.  To  the  former  substance 
he  attributes  the  toxic  symptoms  in  cases  of  anthrax.  Injected  subcu- 
taneously  in  rabbits,  it  produced  first  restlessness,  rapid  pulse,  and 
accelerated  respiration,  followed  by  somnolence,  deeper  and  slower  respi- 
ration, diarrhoea,  asph^'ctic  symptoms,  convulsions,  and  death.  Thi^^ 
substance  is  closely  allied  to  kreatin,  and  contains  23  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  These  experiments  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  fatal  termi- 
nation in  cases  of  anthrax  is  caused  by  the  action  of  toxic  substances 
formed  in  the  body  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  bacilli  upon 
certain  as  yet  unknown  combinations  in  the  organism. 

DIFFERENTIAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

Anthrax  must  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  acute  circum- 
scribed inflammation,  notably  from  furuncle  and  carbuncle.  A  furuncle 
is  conical  from  the  beginning,  and  the  summit  is  transformed  into  a 
small  slough.  A  carbuncle  is  nothing  more  iior  less  than  a  multiple 
furuncle,  and  is  produced  by  the  same  microbic  cause.  Anthrax  develops 
from  a  single  centre,  and  the  infiltration  proceeds  from  this  point  in  all 
directions.  Necrosis  is  preceded  by  vesication,  and  the  black,  necrosed 
tissue  is  fully  exposed  after  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis.  The  oedema- 
tous  form  of  anthrax  might  be  mistaken  for  erj'sipelas  or  acute  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation.  Anthrax  oedema  is  usually  not  attended  by  much 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  there  is  no  such  distinct  and  abrupt  line  of 
limitation  as  in  erysipelas.  Phlegmonous  inflammation,  when  advanced 
to  the  extent  where  it  may  resemble  anthrax  oedema,  has  gone  on  to  the 
stage  of  suppuration.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  malignant 
oedema  and  anthrax  can  only  be  made  by  searching  for  the  primary  cause 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  A  positive  differential  diagnosis  between 
suppurative  lesions  an<l  anthnix  can  be  made  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
days  b}'  inoculation  experiments.  If  a  rabbit  or  mouse  is  infected  with 
a  drop  of  anthracic  blood  or  serum  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  inflam- 
matory product,  death  from  anthrax  will  follow  within  two  days;  while 
the  same  amount  of  fluid  taken  from  a  suppurative  depot  will  produce 
no  effect,  or,  at  most,  only  a  circumscribed  abscess.     As  the  anthrax 
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bacillus  can  be  readily  stained  and  identified  under  the  microscope,  a 
positive  differential  diagnosis  between  these  affections  can  alwaj's  be 
made  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  location  of  the  disease,  the  character  of  the  tissues  primarily 
affected,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  greatly  influence  the 
prognosis  in  cases  of  anthrax.  The  prognosis  is  most  favomble  in  young, 
healtiiy  individuals  suffering  from  anthracic  pustule,  ad  in  such  inst:inces 
the  general  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  active  tissue  proliferation  at 
the  seat  of  infection  are  well  calculated  to  prevent  general  infection ; 
while,  in  persons  debilitated  from  any  cause  affected  with  the  oedematous 
variet}^  general  infection  is  verj'  liable  to  follow.  An  anthrax  oedema 
of  the  hand  or  arm  is  a  less  serious  condition  than  a  similar  affection  of 
the  face  or  neck.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  the  firmer  and 
more  circumscribed  the  local  lesion,  the  more  favorable  the  prognosis, 
and  vice  versd,  the  more  extensive  the  area  of  infection  and  the  more 
diffuse  the  oedema,  the  greater  the  danger  to  life  from  general  infection. 
The  occurrence  of  general  infection  may  be  recognized  without  difiSculty 
by  the  general  symptoms,  which  indicate  the  existence  of  progressive 
septic  infection.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax  multiplies  with  great  rapidity 
after  its  entrance  into  the  circulation,  and  the  anthrncin,  which  produces 
the  septic  symptoms,  is  elaborated  in  amounts  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  bacilli  in  the  body.  Fever,  cough,  rapid  respiration,  feeble  and 
rapid  pulse,  diarrhoea,  and  delirium  are  some  of  the  symptoms  indicating 
that  the  disease  has  become  general.  All  hope  of  recovery  must  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  general  infection  has  occurred ;  death  from  pro- 
gressive infection  and  intoxication  will  be  certain  to  take  place,  in  spite 
of  the  most  heroic  local  and  general  treatment. 

TREATMENT. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  anthrax  must  be  directed  toward  the 
elimination  or  neutralization  of  the  primary  microbic  cause.  As  within 
the  living  body  the  reproduction  of  the  primar}^  cause  takes  place  ex- 
clusively by  segmentation  of  the  bacilli,  any  germicidal  agents  that 
inhibit  or  destroy  the  pathogenic  property  of  the  bacilli  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  local  treatment  of  anthrax.  It  has  been  found  experiment- 
nlly  that  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  will  arrest  the  growth 
of  anthrax  cultures,  and  clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
same  solution,  when  brotight  in  contact  with  the  infected  tissues  by 
parenchj'niMtons  injections,  has  a  decided  influence  in  arresting  further 
extension  of  the  infection. 
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Lande  reports  2  cases  of  malignant  anthrax  saved  by  parench3'ma- 
tous  injections  of  carbolic  acid.  In  the  first  case,  a  uian  aged  27,  the 
upper  lip  was  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  in  the  second,  a  woman  aged  65, 
the  anthrax  occupied  the  region  below  the  scapula.  Both  patients  were 
very  ill,  low  delirium  and  other  symptoms  of  toxsemia  being  present. 
The  injections  were  made  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  aronnd  the 
pnstule.  The  strongest  solution  used  consisted  of  15  grammes  of 
neutral  glycerin  and  an  equal  part  of  distilled  water,  in  which  3  grammes 
of  pure  carbolic  acid  were  dissolved.  The  injections  were  made  at  five 
points  aronnd  the  pustule,  and  represented  a  total  dose  of  50  centi- 
grammes of  the  acid.  The  injections  caused  considerable  pain,  but 
rapid  improvement  followed.  The  solution  used — 10  per  cent. — was 
stronger  than  any  previonsly  employed  for  tlie  same  pnrpose  by  Boeckel, 
Raimbert,  and  others.  A  5-per-cent.  solution  in  ordinar}'  eases  is  strong 
enough,  but  in  grave  eases  the  10-per-cent.  solution  must  be  used  until 
improvement  takes  place,  which  should  occur  within  fortj'-eight  hours. 
Potiejenko  has  tried  the  parenchymatous  injections  of  a  10-per-cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  four  exceeilingly  severe  cases  of  anthrax,  and 
has  obtained  a  complete  cnre  in  all  of  them.  Three  or  four  syringefuls 
of  the  solution  were  injected  into  the  swelling  and  its  neighborhood  once 
daily,  the  part  being  kept  covered  in  the  interval  with  compresses  soaked 
in  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  the  same  antiseptic.  Amoldow  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  treatment  of  anthrax  by  parenchymatous  injections  of 
corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  2  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  object  of  the  parenchy- 
matous injections  should  be  to  saturate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  of  the 
infected  tissues  with  the  antiseptic  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
bacilli,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  permeate  the  surrounding  healthy 
tissue  for  some  distance,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  microbes  in  advance  of  the  invasion.  The  surface  over 
the  entire  infected  area  should  be  rendered  thoroughlj'  aseptic,  in  order 
to  prevent  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  through  the  needle- 
punctures.  The  punctures  should  be  made  a  few  lines  from  the  border 
of  infiltration,  but  always  toward  the  centre  of  the  infected  district. 
The  injection  is  made  gradually  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  so  as  to 
saturate  the  tissues  for  some  distance  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
track  of  the  needle.  At  one  sitting  from  four  to  twelve  injections 
are  made,  according  to  the  size  of  the  anthrax  and  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  A  compress  wrung  out  of  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  should  be  kept  constantly  applied.  Application  of  an  ice-bag 
over  the  antiseptic  compress  will  assist  the  germicidal  agents  in  retard- 
ing or  arresting  further  multiplication   of  the   bacilli  in  the  tissues. 
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The  Injections  should  be  repeated  every  six  hours  until  the  disease  is 
under  control,  or  until  it  is  deemed  unsafe,  from  the  quantity  injec*ted, 
to  administer  more  carbolic  acid  for  fear  of  causing  intoxication.  Ex- 
cision has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  wound  might  become 
a  new  source  of  infection,  and  thus  leave  the  patient  in  a  more  pre- 
carious condition,  so  far  as  general  infection  is  concerned,  than  before 
tiie  operation ;  but  such  is  not  tlie  case  if  the  area  of  infection  is  limited 
and  the  incisions  can  be  made  through  healthy  tissue.  The  following 
case  atfonls  a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  excision  of  anthrax  in 
well-selected  cases : — 

Kalotf,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  making  experiments  with  anthrax  on 
animals,  accidentally  infected  himself,  either  by  a  needle-puncture  or  by 
handling  the  organs  of  anthracic  animals.  The  local  infection  api>cared 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  h<ind  as  a  small  vesicle,  which 
soon  disapi)eared,  but  gave  place  to  circumscribed  infiltration  on  the 
second  day.  This  inflammation  rapidl}'  extended,  and  was  surrounded 
by  hsemorrhagic  vesicles.  The  indui*ated  tissues  were  promptly'  removed 
by  excision ;  nevertheless,  on  the  next  day,  swelling  of  axillarj'  glands 
on  same  side,  fever,  great  prostration,  also  diarrhoea,  set  in.  The  skin  iu 
the  axillary  region  and  side  of  chest  was  much  swollen  and,  at  diflierent 
|H>ints,  bright-red,  at  others  bluish  reil.  One  of  the  axillary  glands,  the 
size  of  a  hen's  eggy  and  ulan<ls  along  the  margins  of  the  pectoralis 
major  musc-le  were  removed  and  field  of  operation  thoroujzhly  disinfecte*! 
with  a  ;V|H'r-c'ent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  ;  the  same  solution  was  also 
thrown  into  the  surrounded  tissues  with  an  hyi>odermic  syringe.  Cess:;- 
tion  of  fever  and  rapid  healing  of  wound,  followed  bv  recovery.  The 
diagnosis  was  con  firmed  by  successful  cultivations  made  with  fragments 
of  the  exci'^e*!  tissue  in  lK)uillon  and  gelatin.  Excision  should  always 
Ik*  reported  to  in  cases  of  antln*ax  pustule,  as  it  fulfills  the  etiological 
indications  more  promptly  and  thoroughly  than  any  other  treatnieit. 
The  incisions  should  l»e  made  outside  of  the  indurated  tissue^,  auti.  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  traumatic  dissemination  of  the  disease.  iLe 
surface,  after  thorough  irrigation,  should  be  brushed  over  with  a  l<>>per- 
cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  before  the  wound  is  sutured.  This  pro- 
cedure will  destroy  any  bacilli  that  may  have  become  deix>sited  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wound. 

In  the  case  just  cited  it  is  possible  that  lymphatic  infection — s.n 
unusual  oiHuirrence  in  anthrax — developed  in  consequence  of  the  enlrar.ce 
or  Kaoilli  into  the  oj^en  lymphatic  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  wounL 
Excision  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions  is  also  justifiable  in  arthrsx 
anlema,  even  if  all  of  the  infecte<l  tissues  cannot  be  removed,  as  ster  !■- 
iiation  of  the  remaining  {K>rtion  of  the  infected  tissues  can  he  s^curwi 
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subsequently  more  efficiently  by  parenchymatous  injections  than  if  the 
primary  focus  of  infection  is  allowed  to  remain  as  a  hot-bed  for  pro- 
gressive infection.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  good  practice  to  sear  the 
whole  surface  of  the  wound  with  the  actual  cautery,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  general  and  regional  dissemination  by  the  entrance  of  bacilli 
into  the  open  lumina  of  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  also  to  increase  the 
resisting  capacity  of  the  tissues  to  infection  by  exciting  an  active  tissue 
proliferation.  The  actual  cautery  would  prove  successful  in  recent  cases, 
in  cutting  short  an  attack,  if  resorted  to  before  any  considerable  infiltra- 
tion lias  occurred.  It  is  said  that  shepherds,  in  districts  where  anthrax 
is  endemic,  destroy  the  vesicle  with  a  red-hot  needle  as  soon  as  it  is 
detected,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  infection  does  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment. At  this  early  stage  the  whole  area  of  infection  is  limited,  and 
could  be  most  effectually  destroyed  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  Paquelin 
cautery.  The  general  symptoms  in  severe  cases  of  local  anthrax,  and 
after  general  infection  has  occurred,  resemble  the  clinical  aspects  of 
septicaemia  produced  by  other  causes,  and  patients  suffering  from  general 
primary  or  secondary  anthrax  require  the  same  stimulating,  tonic,  and 
supporting  treatment  that  has  been  laid  down  in  the  treatment  of 
septicaemia. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Glanders. 

Btnontms  :  Farcy ;  equinia ;  malleus  humid  as ;  Morve ;  Rotzkrank- 
heit.  A  contagious  disease  characterized  by  multiple  foci  of  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration,  and  caused  by  infection  with  a  specific  microbe, — 
the  bacilliLS  mallei.  The  disease  originates  in  the  horse  and  occurs  in 
men  by  contagion.  Although  glanders  in  man  is  a  rare  affection,  it  pre- 
sents, from  a  bacteriological  study,  so  many  points  of  interest  that  it 
merits  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  infectious  diseases 
whose  microbic  cause  is  now  thoroughly  understood. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

That  glanders  in  man  occurred  as  an  infection  from  the  horse  species 
of  animals  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Its  contagiousness  among 
horses  was  asserted  by  Sollcysel  in  the  seventeenth  centur3\  Rindfleiscli 
believed  that  be  saw  vibriones  in  tlie  granular  contents  of  glanderous 
abscesses.  Klebs  detected,  in  cultures  of  pus  taken  from  animals  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease,  small  rods  and  granules,  but  cultivations  and 
inoculations  in  rabbits  failed.  The  presence  of  minute  organisms  in 
cases  of  glanders  was  pointed  out  by  Christatt  and  Kiener  in  1868,  and 
their  observations  were  corroborated  b}-  Bouchard,  Capi tan, and  Cliarrin, 
who  found  the  organisms  not  only  in  parts  exposed  to  the  air,  such  as 
nasal  ulcerations  and  pulmonary  abscesses,  but  also  in  parts  not  so 
exposed,  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Cliaveau 
demonstrated  by  his  experiments  that  the  virus  of  glanders  was  fixed  to 
small,  solid  particles,  as  he  found  the  sediment,  which  formed  after  di- 
lating pus  with  water,  active.  This  discovery  marked  an  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  virus.  LoflHer  and  Schiitz  are 
the  discoverers  of  the  bacillus  of  glanders  in  horses.  In  1882  they  made 
a  preliminary  report  of  their  researches  (Deutsche  Med.  Wochenschri/tj 
1882,  No.  52).  In  1886  Lortler  published  his  elaborate  monograph  on 
this  subject  (**  Die  ^Etiologie  der  Rotzkrankheit,"  Arheiten  aue  (ieni 
Kaiaerlichen  Oesundheitaamte  zu  Berlin^  Bd.  i,  pp.  141-199).  About 
the  same  time,  O.  Israel  made  cultures  upon  blood-serum  from  nodules 
of  three  glanderous  horses,  with  which  he  produced  the  disease  artificially 
in  rabbits.     The  bacilli  contained  in  these  cultures  correspond  with  the 
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description  of  those  isolated  by  Schiitz  and  Ldffler.  Soon  after  Loffler^ 
first  paper  appeared,  Boachard,  Capitan,  and  Gliarrin  published  almost 
simaltaneonsly  the  results  of  their  researches  and  observations ;  but  it 
appears  from  Loffler's  second  paper  that  none  of  them  had  been  able  to 
produce  a  pure  culture.  Kitt  and  Weichselbaum  were  the  first  who,  by 
their  own  investigations,  were  able  to  corroborate  the  correctness  of 
Loflier^s  discovery :  the  former  by  his  observations  and  experiments  on 
animals,  the  latter  b}'  a  case  of  glanders  in  the  human  subject  that  came 
under  his  own  observation. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BACILLUS  MALLEI. 

According  to  Loffler,  the  bacillus  of  glanders  appears  as  a  small  rod, 
which  is  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  than  the  tubercle  bacillus ;  its 
length  varies  but  little,  and  corresponds  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  di- 
ameter of  a  red  blood-corpuscle ;  the  thickness  varies  between  one-fifth 
and  one-eighth  of  its  length.     It  is  a  non-motile,  aSrobic  microbe. 

These  bacilli  are  either  straight  or  slightly  curved  and  rounded  at 

their  ends.  Usually,  they  are  found  in  pairs  in  a 
parallel  direction,  held  together  by  a  delicate,  unstained 
pellicle.  Examined  in  a  drop  of  fluid,  they  show  active 
molecular  movements.  Spontaneous  movements  could 
Fio.  ITS. -Bacilli  "^^  be  observed  by  Lofiler.  The  colorless  and  some- 
s'You  Jo^^ot/^  times  even  somewhat  dilated  portions  of  the  stained 
^S^moarten  )^  *^*  bacillus  are  not  spores,  but,  as  Loffler  affirms,  indica- 
tions of  commencing  death.  Loffler  found  that  bacilli 
kept  in  a  dry  state  for  three  months  could  occasionally  be  made  to 
grow,  but  in  most  instances,  after  a  few  weeks,  the}-  could  no  longer  be 
cultivated,  which  fact  speaks  against  the  existence  of  spores.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  favor  of  the  presence  of  endo-spores  must  be  regarded  the 
results  obtained  by  Rosenthal,  in  Baumgarten's  laboratory,  with  Neisser^s 
method  of  staining  spores,  who  showed  that  at  least  some  of  the  bacilli 
contain  spores,  while  in  others  the  points  which  refuse  staining  material 
are  undoubted!}*,  as  Loffler  claims,  evidences  of  vacuolar  degeneration. 

(a)  Staining. — The  method  of  staining  the  bacilli  of  glanders  is 
characteristic ;  when  the  bacilli  are  treated  by  basic  and  aniline  dyes  no 
effect  is  produced. 

Method  of  Schiitz. — The  sections  are  placed  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  following  mixture:  Potash  solution  (1  in  10,000),  concentrated 
alcohol,  methylene-blue  solution, — equal  parts.  Wash  the  sections  in  a 
watch-glass  with  water  acidulated  with  4  drops  of  acetic  acid.  Transfer 
for  five  minutes  to  50-per-cent.  alcohol,  clarify  in  clove-oil,  and  mount  in 
Canada  balsam. 
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Loffler's  Method. — Sections  are  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  potash  (1  in  10,000),  then  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  alkaline 
solution  of  methyl-blue ;  after  which  they  are  decolorized  with  a  solution 
of  tropseolin  in  acetic  acid,  or,  what  is  still  better,  in  a  fluid  composed 
of  10  centimetres  of  distilled  water,  2  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1 
drop  of  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

(b)  Cultivation. — When  cultivated  on  solid  sterilized  blood-serum  at 
a  temperature  of  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.),  the  growth  appears  in  the  form  of 
minute  transparent  drops  on  the  surface,  which  consist  exclusively  of  the 
characteristic  bacilli.  Cultures  upon  boiled  potato,  according  to  Loffler, 
Kitt,  and  Weichselbaum,  form  in  three  days  a  uniform  amber-yellow 
layer,  that  about  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  daj'  assumes  a  reddish  hue,  resem- 
bling the  color  of  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  not  easily  mistaken  for  any 
other  culture  upon  the  same  soil.  Upon  this  nutrient  medium  the  bacilli 
were  cultivated  through  twelve  generations,  and  the  cultures  retained 
their  activity  for  a  year  ;  whether  the  bacillus  was  capable  of  cultivation 
after  this  time  is  not  mentioned.  The  temperature  at  which  cultures  could 
be  made  to  grow  varied  from  30°  to  40°  C.  (86°  to  104°  F.).  The  bacillus 
also  grows  in  neutralized  bouillon,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  pep- 
tone. The  culture  first  renders  the  fluid  turbid,  and,  later,  settles  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  white,  shining  mass.  Weichselbaum  succeeded 
in  growing  the  bacillus  upon  ordinary  nutrient  agar  and  gelatin.  Ras* 
kina  rendered  these  nutrient  media  more  fertile  for  the  growth  of  this 
microbe  by  the  addition  of  chicken-natron  albuminate.  Kranzfeld  suc- 
ceeded best  with  Nocard  and  lloux's  mixture, — meat-peptone,  glycerin, 
agar-agar. 

TENACITY   OF   BACILLUS   MALLEI. 

Loflfler  ascertained  that  this  bacillus  sliows  the  same  degree  of  re- 
sistance to  heat  and  germicidal  substances  as  other  bacilli  without  spores. 
The  bacillus  is  destroyed  by  exposure  for  ten  minutes  to  a  temperature 
of  55°  C.  (131°  F.).  It  is  also  destro^'ed  by  a  3-  to  6-per-cent.  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  in  five  minutes,  and  in  two  minutes  in  a  l-to-5000  solu* 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

INOCULATION   EXPERIMENTS. 

Kitt  enumerates  the  following  animals  as  being  susceptible  of  inocu- 
lation with  the  virus  of  glanders  :  Tiger,  lion,  cat,  sheep,  goats,  guinea- 
pigs,  horse,  ass,  rabbits,  and  white  rat.  Pigs,  dogs,  the  common  rat, 
ducks,  and  chickens  possess  great  immunity  ;  the  inoculations  at  best 
produce  only  a  slight  local  reaction.  Loflfler  made  his  first  experiments 
on  guinea-pigs  and  the  field-mouse.  In  the  guinea-pigs  he  observed, 
three  to  five  days  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  pure  culture,  an  ulcer 
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:it  the  point  of  inociiktion,  niul  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  swelling  of 
the  nearest  lymphutic  glands,  Attended  by  suppiimtion.  At  this  »tage 
of  the  disease  the  process  often  cnme  to  a  stand-still  and  the  animals 
recovered.  In  many  animals  the  disease  progressed  quite  rapidly  to  a 
fatal  termination.  Abscesses  were  freqnently  found  in  the  testicle  and 
the  epididymis  in  the  male,  and  in  the  breast  and  external  genital  organa 
of  the  female.  The  face,  nasal  cavity,  and  ankle-joint  were  also  fre- 
quently the  sojit  of  iilcerativ( 


fatal,  death  uaiinlly  occurred  three  or  four  weeks  after  inoculation.  At 
the  pofit-mortem,  aside  of  the  atfectvons  ennmerated,  nodules  were  found 
in  the  spleen,  lungs,  and  frequently  in  the  lirer.  The  histological  struc- 
ture of  a  recent  nodule  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  tubercle.  The 
bacilli  are  always  found  more  numerous  in  the  nodules  if  the  disease  is 
produced  artificially  by  inoculation.  The  inflammatory  product  is  first 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  epithelioid  cells,  between  which  leuco- 
cytes from  the  periphery  insiniiate  themselves.     Giant  cells  are  never 
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fonnd  in  glanderous  nodules;  the  epithelioid  cells  are  derivatives  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  endothelial  cells ;  while  the  leuoocj'tes  escape  from  the 
inflamed  capillary  vessels.  Baumgarten  constantly  observed  karyokinetic 
figures  in  the  epithelioid  cells. 

The  leucocytes  that  enter  the  nodule  soon  show  evidences  of  frag- 
mentation, and  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  The  bacilli  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  cellular  elements  singly,  in  pairs,  and  in  groups. 
Some  of  them  may  be  seen  also  within  the  cellular  elements,  especially 
the  epithelioid  cells. 

Field-mice  proved  a  great  deal  more  susceptible  to  the  virus  of 
glanders  than  guinea-pigs,  as  they  usually  died  three  or  four  days  after 
inoculation.  The  necropsy  in  these  animals  showed,  at  the  point  of 
inoculation,  an  infiltmtion  from  which  swollen  lymphatic  vessels  led  to 
the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  In  the  spleen  and  liver,  which  were  always 
found  greatly  enlarged,  numerous  small  nodules  could  be  seen,  while  the 
remaining  internal  organs  presented  a  normal  appearance.  Glanders  in 
guinea-pigs  and  field-mice  presents  a  series  of  pathological  changes  that 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  afiection.  The  bacilli  of  glanders  in 
the  different  organs  can  be  detected  most  readily  in  recent  specimens. 
In  the  blood  bacilli  were  detected  only  in  very  acute  cases, — a  circum- 
stance that  explains  why  so  man}*  inoculations  with  the  blood  of  glan- 
derous horses  proved  unsuccessful.  The  bacilli  of  glanders  are  evidently 
strictly  tissue-  and  not  blood-  piirasites. 

Lundgren  took  a  nodule  from  the  lungs  of  a  horse  that  had  died  of 
glanders,  and  implanted  fragments  of  it  under  the  skin  of  rabbits.  The 
animals  died  about  the  nineteenth  day  after  inoculation,  and  the  necropsy 
revealed  induration  and  small  abscesses  at  the  point  of  infection,  and 
small,  yellow  nodules  in  the  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  testicles,  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose.  Implantation  of  spleen-tissue  into  other  rabbits 
fixed  the  period  of  incubation  in  this  animal  at  from  eleven  to  twelve 
days. 

Kranzfeld  has  recently  published  the  results  he  obtained  by  inocula- 
tions with  the  virus  of  glanders  in  an  animal  hitherto  not  subjected  to 
experimentation  of  this  kind.  He  procured  a  pure  culture  from  a  nodule 
of  a  man  who  had  died  of  glanders  after  a  brief  illness.  Inoculations 
were  made  in  a  small  rodent  which  is  very  numerous  in  the  southern 
part  of  Russia,  the  Spermophilus  guttatus.  The  course  of  the  disease  in 
this  animal  was  almost  the  same  as  in  the  field-mice  that  were  used  by 
Loflfler.  Of  28  animals  infected  with  different  cultures,  16  died  on  the 
fourth  day,  9  on  the  fifth,  2  on  the  seventh,  and  1  on  the  tenth.  The 
post-mortem  appearances  were  always  characteristic :  a  greenish-gray 
infiltration  at  the  point  of  inoculation  and  a  number  of  nodules  in  the 
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spleen ;  in  one  animal  also  very  small,  white  nodules  in  the  liver.  Culti- 
vations from  these  nodules  yielded  a  pure  growth  of  the  bacillus  of 
glanders.  If  animals  are  infected  by  direct  injection  of  a  pure  culture 
into  a  vein,  no  serious  symptoms  are  produced  ;  but,  if  soon  thereafter 
one  or  more  muscles  are  injured  subcutaneously,  the  microbes  escape 
through  the  lacerated  vessels,  localize  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  produce 
a  grave  form  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  determined  b^*  experiment  that 
the  farther  from  the  trunk  the  inoculations  are  made,  the  less  intense  is 
the  local  reaction.  When  an  animal  is  inoculated  at  a  distance  from  the 
trunk,  and  shows  no  general  symptoms,  a  subcutaneous  injury  of  any 
portion  of  the  trunk  will  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
development  of  a  local  form  of  infection. 

It  had  been  generally  believed  that  the  intact  skin  furnished  an 
adequate  protection  against  infection  with  the  bacillus  of  glanders  until 
shown  very  recently  by  the  experiments  of  Babes  and  Nocard  that  infec- 
tion can  take  place  through  the  healthy  skin.  Nocard  rubbed  a  pure 
culture  of  the  bacillus  into  the  skin  in  two  guinea-pigs,  and  found  on  the 
fifteenth  day  some  of  the  hair-follicles  the  seat  of  glanderous  inflamma- 
tion. Histological  examination  showed  numerous  bacilli  in  the  follicles, 
the  epithelial  layer  much  thickened,  and  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue  in  a  state  of  proliferation.  The  infection  had  extended  from  the 
follicles  through  the  connective  tissues  into  the  lymphatic  vessels 
underneath,  as  was  evident  from  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  vessels,  and  connective-tissue  spaces  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  primary  lesion  of  the  skin. 

GLANDERS   IN   THE   HORSE. 

Glanders  and  farcy  in  the  horse  are  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  disease,  and,  as  each  of  them  is  divided  into  an  acute  and  chronic 
form,  we  And  described  four  varieties  of  the  disease  in  this  animal, — 
acute  and  chronic  glanders,  acute  and  chronic  farcy. 

Acute  Glanders. — This  form  of  glanders  is  attended  by  a  high  tem- 
perature (106°  to  109°  F.)  and  other  symptoms  of  acute  sepsis,  and 
proves  uniformly  fatal  in  a  few  days.  The  breathing  is  accelerated,  the 
pulse  feeble  and  rapid,  and  there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite.  Tlie  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  at  first  of  a  dark,  coppery  color,  with  dark-red  ecchy- 
motic  patches,  becomes  purple ;  these  ecch^^moses  are  rapidly  converted 
into  ulcers,  from  which  issues  a  copious  sero-sanguinolent  discharge. 
Lymphatic  infection  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  acute  glanders.  The 
submaxillary  and  cervical  glands  enlarge  and  suppurate,  discharging 
unhealthy-looking,  ichorous  pus.  Abscesses  also  form  in  the  lymphatics 
of  the  face. 
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Chronic  Glanders. — This  is  the  form  most  commonly  seen  in  the 
horse.  The  disease  begins  in  the  mucoas  raembmne  of  the  nose.  Small, 
whitish  nodules,  composed  of  small,  round  cells,  ai*e  formed  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  These  nodules  soften  and  ulcerate.  Similar  nodules 
may  be  found  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  The  ulcerations  may 
remain  superficial,  or  they  may  extend  to  the  deep  tissues,  even  attacking 
cartilage  and  bone.  Tiie  internal  organs,  especiall}'  the  lungs,  may 
become  the  seat  of  metastatic  foci.  The  left  nostril  appears  to  be 
affected  more  frequently  than  the  right.  The  lymphatic  glands  under- 
neath the  lower  jaw  enlarge  very  rapidly,  often  reaching  considerable 
dimensions  during  a  single  night.  The  glandular  swellings  may  continue 
for  several  da^'s,  afterward  slowly  disappear,  and  then  re-appear  as 
rapidly  as  before.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  presents  a  starchy 
or  glue-like  appearance,  adheres  to  the  mucous  membrane,  where  it  dries 
and  accumulates,  causing  narrowing  of  the  nasal  opening. 

Acute  Farcy. — Acute  farcy,  together  with  chronic  farcy,  is  simply 
another  manifestation  of  glanders,  and  is  initiated  in  a  very  similar 
manner  to  acute  glanders.  There  are  the  same  lesions  of  the  lymphatics 
and  nodules,  and  abscesses  are  found  in  the  skin.  A  general  swelling  of 
the  cutaneous  tissues  takes  place,  var^MUg  in  size  for  a  time,  but  suddenly 
a  number  of  distinct  swellings  or  nodules  will  appear,  termed  ''  fare}' 
buds."  These  specific  nodules,  so  characteristic  of  farc}^  in  either  its 
acute  or  chronic  form,  involve  the  skin,  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
or  they  may  extend  to  the  deeper  tissues.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  hazel-nut.  These  nodules  suppurate,  and,  after  evacuation  of  their 
contents,  leave  ragged  ulcers  that  discliarge  a  foul,  grayish-white,  creamy 
liquid  tinged  Avith  blood.  When  several  ulcers  are  in  close  proximity 
tliey  may  become  confluent  and  form  an  extensive  ulcerating  surface. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  nodules  the  lymphatics  become  inflamed, 
swollen,  and  indurated.  Not  infrequently  acute  farcy  terminates  in  the 
development  of  acute  glanders,  with  all  tiie  pathological  conditions  that 
have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  that  disease,  thus  showing  their 
etiolo^rical  identity. 

Chronic  Farcy. — In  this  form  of  glanders  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
principally  involved.  The  disease  is  not  attended  by  much  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  all  of  the  other  general  symptoms  are  less  marked  than  in 
the  other  varieties  of  glanders.  The  lymphatic  glands  become  enlarged, 
and  nodules  are  formed  in  the  skin,  lungs,  and  other  viscera.  Central 
softening  and  suppuration  of  the  nodules  is  a  regular  occurrence.  Long, 
fistulous  tracts  often  result  from  extensive  undermining  of  the  skin.  In 
all  of  these  different  forms  of  glanders  in  the  horse  the  cause  remains 
the  same,  and  the  pathological  conditions  are  identical;  only  the  clinical 
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aspects  vary  from  the  location,  intensity,  and  extent  of  the  primary 
infection. 

GLANDERS  IN   MAN. 

In  man  the  disease  occurs  in  an  acute  and  chronic  form,  but  does 
not  exactly  resemble  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  disease  in  the  horse  or 
the  disease  artificially  produced  in  animals  by  inoculation.  The  discharge 
from  tlie  nostrils  of  a  diseased  horse,  brought  in  contact  with  an  abraded 
surface  or  a  mucous  membrane,  will  communicate  the  disease.  Nocard 
made  experiments  to  determine  whether  the  bacillus  of  glanders  could 
enter  the  intact  skin.  He  rubbed  a  pure  culture  of  the  microbe  into  the 
lEtkin  of  3  asses  and  15  guinea-pigs.  Of  the  18  animals  only  2  guinea-pigs 
were  infected,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  these,  infection  occurred  through 
minute  excoriations  of  the  skin.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  results 
that  followed  the  cutaneous  inoculations  in  guinea-pigs  with  a  pure  cult- 
ure of  the  bacilli  of  glanders  by  Nocard,  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
safe  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  virus  of  glanders  can  only  find 
entrance  into  the  organism  through  a  wounded  surface.  Whether  in- 
fection ma}'  not  take  place  through  the  alimentary  canal  has,  so  far,  not 
been  definitely  ascertained.  It  is  certain  that  the  disease  cannot  be  con- 
tracted by  eating  boiled  or  fried  flesh  of  animals.  Infection  through  the 
respiratory  organs  is  possible,  as  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the 
lungs  were  the  primary  and  only  seat  of  the  disease.  The  fact  that  man 
can  be  infected  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacilli  of  glanders  as  success- 
fully as  the  animals  that  have  been  successfully  experimented  on  received 
a  sad  illustration  five  years  ago  in  Vienna. 

Dr.  Iloffman,  a  young  and  promising  physician,  who  was  making 
some  experimental  investigations  on  animals  with  pure  cultures,  accident- 
ally inoculated  himself  with  the  needle  used  for  making  the  inoculations, 
and  died  from  acute  glanders  in  a  few  days.  Observations  of  veterinary 
surgeons  and  experimental  researches  have  shown,  couclusively,  that  the 
disease  can  be  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  in  utej'O  by 
passage  of  the  bacilli  through  the  placenta  from  the  maternal  into  the 
foetal  circulation.  When  man  is  the  subject  of  glanders,  bacilli  are  found 
more  constantly  in  the  blood  than  in  glanderous  animals.  In  the  case 
described  by  Weichselbaum,  numerous  bacilli  could  be  seen  in  the  blood. 
In  this  case  a  thrombus  was  found  in  one  of  the  large  meningeal  veins, 
containing  numerous  bacilli,  and  which,  undoubted  1}%  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  bacilli  in  the  circulation.  In  man  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  not  so  frequently  affected  as  in  animals,  although  Bollinger  has 
shown  that  in  horses  the  nasal  cavity'  is  not  always  affected,  and  that  it 
may  present  a  normal  condition,  eveii  when  the  larynx  and  lungs  are 
seriousl}'  affected.     Muscular  abscesses,  that  may  simulate  rheumatism. 
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are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  tbe  chronic  form  of  the 
disease. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  symptomatology  of  glanders  is  variable,  as  it  is  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  intensity  of  the  infection,  the  primary  location  of  the  disease, 
and  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  metastatic  foci.  The  disease 
may  begin  at  a  single  point,  and  may  then  be  mistaken  for  a  carbuncle 
or  a  gangrenous  erysipelas.  Orsefe  reports  a  case  which  began  as  an 
acute  exophthalmos,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  ascertained 
until  after  death.  In  this  case  there  were  nodules  in  the  choroid  of  the 
eye.  Acute  glanders  runs  a  rapid  and  malignant  course.  Infection 
usually  takes  place  through  a  small  wound,  puncture,  or  abrasion  about 
the  face  or  hands.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  a  somewhat  elongated, 
soft,  inflammatory  swelling  or  nodule  forms  in  a  few  days.  Central 
sofbening  and  suppuration  soon  transform  the  inflammatory  product  into 
an  undermined  ulcer,  with  irregular,  ragged  margins,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  infiltration.  In  mild  cases  the  disease  may  remain  local,  and  the 
ulcer  heals  under  proper  treatment  in  a  few  weeks.  In  other  cases 
regional  infection  takes  place,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  become  swollen 
and  suppurate,  leaving  the  same  kind  of  ulcers  as  at  the  primary  seat  of 
infection. 

In  the  fatal  cases  general  infection  takes  place  either  through  the 
veins  or  the  lymphatic  vessels,  jind  the  symptoms  then  resemble  septi- 
caemia or  i)y8Bmia,  or  a  coml)iniition  of  these  two  diseases, — septico- 
pyaemia.  If  infection  take  place  directly  through  the  veins,  a  thrombo- 
phlebitis develops  in  connection  with  one  of  the  nodules  and  the  bacilli 
in  the  thrombus,  which  multiply  in  this  nutrient  medium  and  gain  entrance 
into  the  general  circulation  singly  or  through  the  medium  of  infected 
emboli.  Under  such  circumstances,  nodules  are  found  in  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  other  internal  organs,  as  suppurating  metastatic  deposits 
in  muscles,  bone,  joints,  and  testicle.  In  such  cases  the  general  symi)- 
toms  may  simulate  to  perfection  typhoid  fever,  pyaemia,  suppurative 
osteomyelitis,  and  acute  general  miliary  tubercMilosis.  In  acute  cases 
where  general  infection  occurs  early  and  rapidly,  death  results  in  from 
one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  while  in  chronic  cases  the  final  fatal  termi- 
nation is  often  postponed  for  months.  In  illustration  of  the  clinical 
history  of  this  disease  I  will  quote  briefly  a  few  cases. 

A  Russian  medical  journal  of  recent  date  states  that  a  young 
soldier,  who  had  been  a  wagoner  before  his  admission  into  the  army,  was 
received  into  the  military  hospital  suffering  from  two  foul  ulcers  on  the 
hard  i)alate,  which  had  perforated  the  nasal  fossa  and  destroyed  the 
inferior  turbinated  bones.     Three  weeks  later  a  swelling  appeared  over 
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tlie  eTel*ow  :  *  fortnight  aft^nranl  he  rompNined  of  p«in  on  Ih*  iniiCT 
Ride  i>f  ilie  left  kuc«.  xroaoj  tbe  intenixl  ttil>on»sit_v  i>f  lh»  tibia.  A 
piinilent  disi-liArge  occumi)  from  lite  left  ear.  am),  at  tli«  samo  tiuio.  an 
abscess  developed  on  the  liai-k  of  the  ri^lit  hand  which  ap|ttaT<.>>)  as  a 
deep-piirple  tulxrnle.  with  a  hari!  cireumfeieMce,  and  snnkon  lowaM  tho 
centre;  a  purulent  dischai^e  ooxed  frx>m  the  sttrfaoe :  at  first,  for  a 
short  time  after  admission,  ibe  Iem)ieratHre  varied,  ri$in);  in  tlie  evenin)< 
to  103°  to  104  =>  F. :  iater  on  it  fi-ll  to  nuniial.  The  •tisN.-ase  nas  mistaken 
f-tr  sypliilis.  and  iixlide  of  ^MXnsiiiuiu  was  <riven  withoiii  the  1<«st  lieiioliu 
AlMiit  ten  weeks  after  adtuiiision  he  was  iu  belter  health,  and  left  tltc 
h'tipiLil.  receiving  his  discharge  from  tbe  army.  Within  a  fi'w  weeks  h« 
retunie<l.  with  extension  of  nU-emtion  of  the  lianl  palate:  tho  uvula  was 
destroyed.     The  characteristic  nodules,  the  "  faivy  huds,"  attj^cared  in 
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the  face;  tlie  metastatic  abscesa  on  the  bat'k  of  the  hand  ivinniucd.  The 
patient  altimntely  died  oT  exbiuistion.  Before  death  some  of  the  nodnlcs 
were  extirpated  ;  tbe_v  wore  found  to  contain  micro6rgani!*mn  rcM(>iuhlilig 
to  perfection  the  bacillus  of  Loffler  and  Schiiiz, 

Kiittner  reports  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  skin  was  the  sent 
of  numerous  (loiiits  of  suppnriition  in  the  form  of  puHtules,  or  uioni 
diffuse  abscesses  followed  by  ulceration.  The  disease  has  been  niiatakeu 
more  frequently  for  syphilis  than  anj'  other  nlfection.  This  mistake  In 
diagnosis  is  very  liable  to  be  macle  in  the  clironiu  form,  In  which  ihu 
nodules  grow  very  slowly,  are  hard,  and  may  occur  in  firoupn  or  like  a 
string  of  beiids.  The  nodules  usually  soften  ami  form  chronlu  iilcen, 
which  closely  resemble  the  ulcers  resulting  from  the  breHking  down  of 
gumniata.     If  the  disease  primarily  attack  the  nanal  cavity,  tllo  mucous 
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membrane  presents  hard  nodules,  and  a  copious  discharge  from  the  nose 
is  present.  In  acute  ghmders  affecting  the  nose  and  face,  extensive 
destruction  of  tissue  b}'  the  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  nodules  is  one 
of  the  prominent  clinical  features  of  the  disease.  Complete  destruction 
of  the  nose,  with  formation  of  large  ulcers  of  the  face,  may  happen  in 
the  course  of  a  week. 

Chronic  glanders  ma^'  also  be  easily  mistaken  for  tuberculosis  of 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Acute  glanders  may 
simulate  furuncle,  carbuncle,  and  other  acute  suppurative  lesions,  as  well 
as  lymphangitis  and  erysipelas.  In  making  a  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween these  different  affections  and  glanders,  it  is  important,  if  possible, 
to  trace  the  infection  to  its  proper  source.  If  the  clinical  history  point 
to  the  possibility  of  infection  by  contact  with  a  glanderous  horse,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  period  of  incubation  in  man  varies  from 
two  days  to  three  weeks.  A  positive  diagnosis  must  necessarily  rest  on 
the  detection  of  the  specific  microbe  in  the  granulation  tissue  or  in  the 
discharges,  and  the  results  obtained  by  inoculation  experiments.  The 
metiiod  of  inoculation  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis,  proposed  by  Strauss,  is  of 
great  value.  This  consists  in  the  injection  of  cultures  or  of  the  sus- 
pected crude  products  into  the  peritoneal  cavit}'  of  a  male  guinea-pig. 
If  the  disease  is  glanders  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  within  three 
or  four  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  scrotum  is  red  and  glossy,  the 
cuticle  desquamates,  aiul  suppuration  occurs.  The  bacillus  of  glanders 
ciin  be  found  in  the  pus.  The  animal  usually  dies  in  the  course  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  days.  When  the  animal  is  killed  three  or  four  days  after  the 
inoculation  suppuration  of  the  testicle  and  its  envelopes  can  be  demon- 
strated, and  the  bacillus  of  glanders  is  invariably  present  in  the  protlucts 
of  the  suppurative  inflammation.  As  soon  as  general  infection  has  taken 
l)lace,  the  symptoms  resemble  pyaMnia  or  septicaMuia;  so  that  a  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  metastatic  glanders  and  general  infection 
with  pus-microbes  cannot  be  made  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and 
inoculation  experiments. 

PATHOLOGY    AND    MORBID    ANATOMY. 

The  bacillus  of  glanders  resembles,  in  its  immediate  action  on  the 
tissues,  both  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  the  pus-microbes.  The 
histological  change  first  observed  in  the  infected  tissues  is  a  transforma- 
tion of  mature  into  eml)r3'onal  tissue,  the  microscopical  picture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  absence  of  giant  cells,  resembling  tubercle;  but  this  stage 
is  of  short  duration,  as  the  pyogenic  effect  of  the  bacillus  of  glandera 
soon  produces  purulent  softening  by  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  embry- 
onal cells  and  leucocytes  into  pus-corpuscles.     The  formation  of  abscesses 
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ii  a  coDstniit  occiiireuce,  wherever  locuHzfttion  lias  tiikcii  plnce,  eitlier  l>y 
direct  mfuctioii,  secondary  infectiun  from  regional  diffusion  tliroiigL  the 
lymphatic  veseels  and  connective-tisBue  Bpncee,  or  by  general  iiifeetiun 
by  embolic  difTusion  tlirougli  the  general  ciroulation. 

As  800D  ns  the  disease  has  become  general,  the  eliiiical  picture  ami 
[mthologicol  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  pysemia  caused  by  a  siippn- 
rative  lesion.  The  differentiation  between  the  two  forms  of  metastasia 
can  be  made  only  by  demonstrating  tlie  primary  cause,  by  use  of  tliu 
microscope  or  by  the  results  obtained  from  inoculation  ex|)erinientK. 
The  pus  found  in  glanders  is  grayish  red  in  color,  and  quite  tenacious  in 
recent  lesions,  but  after  opening  the  abscesses  it  assumes  the  character  oT 
ordinary  pua,  as  the  alisc ess-cavities  then  become  the  seat  of  secondary' 
infection  with  pns-inicrobes.  Swelling  and  nbsccsses  of  the  testicles  h.-kve 
been  frequently  observed  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  Ijecome  general, 
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the  affection  in  t  ese  organs  be  n„  one  of  t  e  cl  n  cal  ma  ifestations 
that  embolic  disse  n  nat  o  has  occu  I  P  uiry  (,  le  suf  the  lun^s 
tVom  inhalation  of  the  m  robes  to  the  a  r  passages  g  ea  r  se  to  synip- 
tpms  and  pathological  conditioJia  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  unless  tlie  essential  cause  can  be  demonstrated  in 
the  sputa  under  the  microscope,  or  glanders  can  be  artificially  jiroduccd 
by  the  injection  of  sputum  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  tlie  peritoneal 
cavity  of  guinea-pigs.  The  pulmonary  nodules  soTten  and  sujipumte, 
and  cavities  form  in  the  same  manner  as  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

PROGNOSIS. 
The  pn^osis  in  glanders  should  always  be  guarded,  as  a  limited 
local  lesion  may  be  followed  by  a  fatal  form  of  general  infictioti.     The 
prognosis  is  comparatively  itixvorable  if  the  infection  rcmntn  limited  to 
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a  circumscribed  area  accessible  to  direct  surgical  treatment.  It  must  be 
more  guarded  if  regional  infection  through  the  l^'niphatic  vessels  has 
occur reil,  and  it  is  absolutely'  fatal  in  cases  of  primary  glauders  of  im- 
portant internal  organs,  and  when  general  infection  has  followed  in  the 
course  of  a  local  lesion  with  or  without  regional  dissemination.  In  the 
local  form  of  the  disease  the  ulcerations  usually  prove  inveterate  to 
treatment,  and  final  recovery  is  often  retarded  for  months  b^-  extensive 
undermining  of  the  skin.  Acute  glanders  with  general  infection,  as  a 
rule,  proves  fatal  within  one  to  three  weeks,  and  death  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  septic  infection. 

TREATMENT. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  preventing  infection  from 
glanderous  horaes  and  substances  which  have  become  contaminated  with 
the  specific  virus  from  dise.ised  animals,  and  requires  early  recognition 
of  the  disease  and  killing  of  the  afl'ected  animals,  as  well  as  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  diseased  beast.  The  ca- 
davers should  be  cremated  or  deeply  buried.  Abrasions  or  granulating 
surfaces  that  have  been  exposed  to  infection  should  be  cauterized. 

In  cases  of  primary  pulmonary  or  intestinal  glanders,  and  after 
general  infection  from  a  local  form  of  the  disease  has  occurred,  the 
treatment  must  be  necesvsarily  S3Mnptomatic,  as  such  cases  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  local  or  general  treatment.  The  embarrassed  respiration 
and  feeble  and  rapid  pulse  indicate  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  A 
primar}'  nodule  should  be  removed  by  excision,  taking  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  infection  of  the  Avound  in  case  the  skin  has  been 
destroyed  by  ulceration.  Limited  regional  infection  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  if  ulceration  has  not  taken  j)lace,  and  the  conditions 
are  such  that  all  of  the  infected  tissues  can  be  removed  with  safet3\ 

Gold  reports  two  cases  of  glanders  in  man  cured  !»}'  mercurial 
inunctions.  In  one  of  these  cases  sixty-tw^o  inunctions  were  made.  He 
states  that  he  has  observed  about  thirt}*  cases  of  glanders,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  treated  by  this  method,  all  proved  fatal.  All 
subcutaneous  abscesses  were  duly  opened  and  washed  out  with  a  l-to-500 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  All  ulcers  were  similarly  disinfected 
with  the  lotion,  then  painted  with  nitric  acid  and  dressed  antiseptically. 
The  total  quantity  rubbed  into  the  patient  in  the  course  of  sixt^-five 
days  amounted  to  1  i)ound,l  ounce,  and  3  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment. 

After  multiple  abscesses  have  formed  a  radical  operation  is  no 
longer  indicated,  the  extent  of  the  affection  precluding  the  i>ossil)ility 
of  removing  all  of  the  infected  tissues.  In  such  cases  the  abscesses 
should  be  freel}'  incised,  fistulous  tracts  laid  open,  undermined  skin  cut 
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nway,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  infected  tissues  removed  with  a  sharp 
spoon ;  then  the  entire  surfuee  should  be  disinfected  with  a  12-per-cent. 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  No  attempt  should  be  made,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  obtain  healing  of  the  superficial  >Younds  until  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  specific  microbic  cause  has  been  eliminated  or 
destroyed,  and  several  repetitions  of  the  curetting  and  disinfection  may 
become  necessary  until  this  object  is  realized.  The  scraped  surfaces 
should  be  kept  covered  with  a  moist  antiseptic  compress  gauze,  wrung 
out  of  l-to-2000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  a  2-per-cent.  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  If  the  prolonged  use  of  these  antiseptics  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  danger  from  absorption  of  toxic  doses  of  these  drugs, 
strong  iodine- water  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  internal  use  of 
iodine,  crcasote,  and  arsenic  has  been  recommended  as  specific  in  the 
treatment  of  glanders,  but  clinical  experience  has  not  supported  this 
claim,  and  the  surgeon  must  rely  upon  local  measures  in  his  etforts  to 
protect  the  patient  against  the  dangers  arising  from  regional  and  general 
infection ;  while  he  must  aim,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  the  resisting 
power  of  the  tissues  to  the  microbic  invasion  by  a  supporting  tonic  and 
stimulating  treatment. 
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Abnormal  and  defectiTe  callus,  56 
Abscess,  229 
acute,  281 
diagnosis,  288 
treatment,  284 
chronic,  286 
diagnosis,  287 
treatment,  287 
iliac.  487 
lumbar,  487 
of  brain,  800 
cerebral  localization,  808-807 
prognosis,  801 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  801 
treatment,  802 
of  internal  organs,  288 
of  lung,  diagnosis,  816 
exploration,  817 
operation,  817 
psoas,  487 
tubercular,  484 
pathological  anatomy,  484 
prognosis,  488 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  487 
treatment,  489-498 
Absolute  asepsis,  28 
Accurate  suturing,  25 
Achromatin,  8 
Actinomycosis  hominis,  591 
clinical  varieties,  598-605 
description  of  fungus,  592-595 
history,  591 
of  brain,  607 

of  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  605 
pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  596 
prognosis,  610 
sources  of  infection,  595 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  608 
treatment,  611 
Action  of  bacteria  on  tissues  of  body,  150 
Acute  glanders,  687 
suppuration,  226 
tetanus,  429 


Amputation  in  tuberculosis  of  Joints,  564 
Anthrax,  618 

attenuation  of  yirus,  619 

clinical  varieties,  621 

description  of  bacillus,  614 

differential  diagnosis,  627 

history,  618 

in  living  body  and  in  soil,  615 

infection  in  man,  618 

inoculation  experiments,  616 

intensification  of  virus,  619 

multiplication,  615 

oedema,  628 

of  external  surface,  622 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  624 

prognosis,  628 

prophylactic  inoculations,  619 

pustule,  622 

treatment,  628 
Antiphlogistic   treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion, 188 
Arterial  blood-supply,  defective,  179 
Arteries,  ligation  of,  179 
Arthrectomy  in  tuberculosis  of  Joints, 

556 
Arthritis,  suppurative,  288 
Ascites,  tubercular,  519 
Asepsis,  28 

Aspiration  in  tuberculosis  of  Joints,  555 
Attenuation  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  151 
Atypical  resection,  559 

Bacilli  of  putrefaction,  844-851 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  221 
Bacillus    of    anthrax,    description    ot 
614 
multiplication  of,  615 
mallei,  682 
description  of,  688 
tenacity  of,  684 
pyocyaneus,  219 
pyogenes  fcetidus,  218 
saprogenes,  844,  845 
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Bacillus  tetani,  415 
toxins  of,  421 
tuberculosis,  456 
cultivation,  458 
description,  456 

manner  of  infection  and  dissemi- 
nation, 505 
staining,  457,  458 
Bacteria,  142 

action  of,  on  tissues  of  body,  150 

attenuation,  151 

classiflcution,  142 

cultivation,  146 

death-point,  146 

elimination,  165 

fission,  144 

growth,  149 

immunity,  153 

inoculation  experiments,  150 

localization,  157-162 

multiplication,  144 

outside  of  the  body,  154 

presence  of,  in  healthy  body,  155 

putrefactive,  177 

secondary  or  mixed  infection,  162- 

165 
specific,  174 
spores,  145 

therapeutic  inoculation,  152 
transmission     of,    from    parents    to 
foetus,  167-170 
Bacterid ia,  613 

Bacteriological    causes   of   suppuration, 
204 
researrhes.    256-259,    288.    289.    309- 
311.    320-324,    332-340,    363-367, 
414^23,  497.  498,  526-528 
Bladder,  tuberculosis  of,  586 

pr()o;iiosis  and  treutment,  588 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  586 
Blood -corpuscles,  red,  83 

white,  82 
Blood-plates,  84 
Blood-vessels,  41 
Blue  pus,  225 
Bone,  52 
Bone  ferrule,  61 
splint,  61 
suture,  00 
tuberculosis,  524 
artificial,  525 


Bone  tuberculosis,  clinical  and  bacteri- 
ological researches,  526 
means  of  dififerential  diagnosis,  536 
pathology  and  morbid    anatomy, 

528 
prognosis,  538 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  534-536 
treatment,  539-544 
Brain-abscess,  300-309 
Brain,  actinomycosis  of,  607 

exploration  of,  307 
Bronchial  tubes    and  lungs,   actinomy- 
cosis of,  605 

Callus,  56 
Capillary  vessels,  80 
Cancer  aquaticus,  194 
Carbuncle.  247 

diagnosis,  248 

treatment,  248 
Cartilage,  33,  119 
Catarrhal  infiammation,  113 
Caustics  producing  necrosis,  181 
Cauterization  of  wound,  447 
Cavum  Retzii,  232 
Cell  division,  13 
Central  nervous  system,  66 
Chemical  pyogenic  substances,  207 
Chromatin,  8 

five  phases  of,  9 
Chronic   circumscribed   suppurative  os- 
teomyelitis, 285 
pathological  anatomy,  286 
symptoms,  286 
treatment.  286 

glanders,  638 

infiammation,  124 

suppuration.  227 

tetanus.  430 
Cicatrization,  19 
Classification  of  bacteria,  142 
Clinical  forms  of  erysipelas,  404 

of  septicjemia,  341-361 

of  suppuration,  226 

of  surgical  tuberculosis,  481-504 
Coagulation  necrosis,  189 
Cold  producing  necrosis,  181 
Color  in  gangrene,  185 
Condition  of  tissue  in  necrosis,  186 
Connective  tissue,  41 
Cornea,  30,  116 
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Corpuscle,  third,  84 
Croupous  inflammation,  114 
Cultiyation  of  bacteria,  146 

Decubitus,  178,  194 

Detective  arterial  blood-supply,  179 

Diabetic  gangrene,  198 

Diapedesis,  82,  100 

Diphtheritic  inflammation,  115 

Direct  causes  of  suppuration,  207-222 

tninsmission  of  bacteria,  167 

union  of  wounds,  3 
Disturbance  of  function,  104 
Division  of  cells,  13 
Dry  gangrene,  192 

Elimination  of  gangrenous  part,  187 

pathogenic  hacteria,  165 
Elongation  of  tendon,  51 
Embolism,  373-878 
Emigration  of  leucocytes,  96 
Emphysema  in  gangrenous  tissue,  185, 

192 
Empyema,  809 

after-treatment,  814 
multiple  resection  of  ribs,  815 
thoracoplastic  operation,  815 
hacteriologlcal  studies,  309 
diagnosis,  311 
prognosis,  811 
treatment,  312 
drainage,  314 
evacuation  of  pus  and  removal  of 

memhranes,  818 
incisions,  812 
irrigation,  814 
resection  of  rib,  318 
Encapsulation  of  necrosed  tissue,  188 
Endocranial  suppuration,  292-300 
Epidermization,  22 

Epididymis  and  testicle,  tuberculosis  of, 
582 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  584 
treatment,  584 
Epiphyseolysis,  264 
Epithclia,  35 
Epithelioid  cells,  473 
Ergot  the  cause  of  gangrene,  181 
Ergotine  a  cause  of  gangrene,  198 
Erysipelas,  389 
bullosum,  404 


Erysipelas,  clinical  forms,  404-408 

cultivation,  391 

description  of  streptococcus  erysipe- 
latosis,  891 

erythematosum,  404 

facialis,  407 

gangrenosum,  405 

history  of  microbic  origin,  889 

inoculation  experiments,  892 
for  therapeutic  purposes,  392 

manner  of  infection,  894 

metastaticum,  406 

migrans,  406 

prognosis,  408 

relation  of,  to  puerperal  fever,  397 
to  phlegmonous  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  399 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  401-404 

traumatic,  408 

treatment,  408 
Erysipeloid,  411 

Essential  condition  for  growth  of  bac- 
teria, 149 
Excision  of  wound,  446 
Experiments,    inoculation    of    bacteria, 

150 
Exploration  of  brain,  307 

of  lung,  317 
External  parts,  gangrene  of,  182 
Exudation,  inflammatory,  96 

Fallopian  tubes,  tuberculosis  of,  679 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  581 

treatment,  581 
False  joints,  56 

causes  of,  58 
Farcy,  acute,  638 

chronic,  638 
Fascia  tuberculosis,  571 
Fermentation  fever*,  342 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  348 
Fibrous  tubercle,  477 
Fission  of  bacteria,  144 
Fistula,  254 

Five  phases  of  chromatin  substance,  9 
Fixed  tissue-cells,  86 
Folliculitis,  suppurative,  245 
Foot,  perforating  ulcer  of,  198 
Fragmentation  of  nucleus,  12 
Function,  disturbance  of,  104 
Furuncle,  246 
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Qangrene,  caused  by  ergot,  181 

color  in,  185 

diabetic,  193 

dry,  192 

elimination,  187 

hospital,  195 

line  of  demarcation,  187 

moist,  192 

of  external  parts,  182 

prognosis,  198 

progressive,  191,  192 

senile,  193 

swelling,  185 

symmetrical,  182 

treatment,  199-208 
Gangrenous  tissue,  emphysema  in,  185 
Qenito-urinary  organs,   tuberculosis  of, 

578 
Qiant  cells.  470 
Glanders,  632 

acute,  637 

bacteriological  history  of,  638 

chronic,  638 

in  the  horse,  637 

in  man,  639 

inoculation  experiments,  634 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  642 

prognosis,  643 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  640 

treatment,  644 
Glands,  62 

kidney,  64 

liver,  63 

lymphatic,  64 

spleen,  64 

testicle,  62 
Glans  penis  and  urethra,  tuberculosis  of, 

582 
Gonococcus,  220 
Granulating  surfaces,  skin-grafting  in,  37 

wounds,  suturing  of,  29 
Granulation  tissue,  13 

vascularization  of,  16 
Gmnuloniata,  125 
Growth  of  bacteria,  149 

HiBMonunAOTC  inflammation,  107 

Hajmostasis,  24 

Head  tetanus,  430 

Healing  of  wounds,  2 

Heat  producing  necrosis,  180 


Histogenesis  of  suppuration,  204 

of  tubercle,  468 
Histological  structure  of  tubercle,  470 
Histology  of  tubercle,  466 
Histozym,  342 
Hospital  gangrene,  195 
Hyaline  tubercle,  478 
Hydrophobia,  436 

a  microbic  disease,  438 
causes,  440 
in  the  dog,  437 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  444 
prognosis,  444 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  441 
treatment,  446-451 
cauterization  of  wound,  447 
excision  of  wound,  446 
palliatiye,  450 
prophylactic,  446 
inoculations,  447 

Icterus,  bsematogenous,  379 
Immediate  or  direct  union  of  wounds,  3 
Incubation  period  of  tetanus,  424 
Indirect  causes  of  suppuration,  206 
Infection -atrium  of  bacillus  tetani,  425 
Inflammation,  79,  172 
catarrhal,  113 
chronic,  124 
diphtheritic,  115 
haMnorrhagic,  107 
histological  elements  in,  80 
interstitial,  107 
modification  of,  105 
of  mucous  membranes,  113, 114 
of  non -vascular  tissue,  115 
of  serous  membranes,  108 
parenchymatous,  105 
prognosis,  129 
suppurative,  108,  113 
symptoms,  87-104 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  127-129 
treatment,  131 

anodynes,  140 

antiphlogistic,  133 

antipyretics,  138 

antiseptic  fomentations,  137 

application  of  cold,  135 

counter-irritation,  140 

diet.  139 

elevation  of  inflamed  parts.  135 
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luflammatioD,    treatment,   ignipuDCture, 
141 
massage,  140 

parenchymatous  injections,  132 
phlegmonous,  890,  404 
physiological  rest,  185 
stimulants,  139 
tonics  and  alteratives,  189 
Inflammatory  exudation,  96 

transudation,  103 
Inoculation  experiments  of  bacteria,  150 

of  tuberculosis,  459 
Inoculation-tuberculosis  in  man,  462 
Inoculations,  prophylactic,  447 
Internal  ear,  tuberculosis  of,  498 
necrosis,  182 
organs,  abscess  of,  288 
Interstitial  inflammation,  107 
Intestinal  sepsis,  861 
Iris,  tuberculosis  of,  494 

Joints,  tuberculosis  of,  544 
etiology,  544 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  546 
prognosis,  558 
symptom  and  diagnosis,  549 
treatment,  554 

amputation,  564 

artbrectomy,  556 

aspiration,  555 

atypical  resection,  559 

rest,  554 

subcutaneous  evacuation,  556 

tapping  and  iodoformization,  566 

typical  resection,  562 

varieties  of,  647-649 

Karyokinesis,  8 
Karyolysis,  182 
Karyomytosis,  8 
Karyorhexis,  182,  191 

Large  cavities,  suppuration  in,  288 
Leptomeningitis,  suppurative,  296 
Leucocyte,  82,  470 

emigration  of,  96 
Ligation  of  arteries  in  their  continuity, 

179 
Liquefaction  of  necrosed  tissue,  188 
Localization  of  bacteria,  157-162 
Loss  of  function  in  osteomyelitis,  264 


Lung-abscess,  816-818 

Lupus,  tubercular  nature  of,  495-498 

Lymphatic  glands,  tuberculosis  of,  505 

pathological  histology  and    morbid 
anatomy,  507 

prognosis,  511 

symptoms  and  diagnosis  508 

treatment,  512 
Lyssa  nervosa  falsa,  443 

Maorocytes,  471 

Malignant  oedema,  888 

Mammary  gland,  tuberculosis  of,  577 

Mastzellen,  54 

Metastatic  suppuration,  879 

Microbe  en  chapelet,  863 

Microbic  cause  of  tetanus,  424 

origin  of  erysipelas,  889 
of  suppuration,  204 
of  tuberculosis,  452 
Micrococcus  gonorrhoeae,  220 

pyogenes  tenuis,  217 
Modification  of  inflammation,  105 
Moist  gangrene,  192 
Mouth  and  tongue,  tuberculosis  of,  572 

pathology,  572 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  574 

treatment,  575 
Mucous  membrane,  inflammation  of,  118, 
114 

of  intestines,  tuberculosis  of,  575 

suppurative  inflammation  of,  229 

transplantation  of,  40 
Mummification,  186 
Muscles,  46 

non-striated  muscular  fibre,  46 

striated  muscular  fibre,  47 

suture  of,  49 

tuberculosis  of,  570 
Myeloplaques,  56,  471 

Necrobiosis,  191 

Necrosed  tissue,  liquefaction  of,  188 

Necrosis,  171 

coagulation,  189 

encapsulation,  188 

etiology,  172-188 

general  symptoms,  188 

internal,  182 

pathological  and  clinical  varieties, 
189-208 
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Necrosis,  prognosis,  198 

symptoms,  183-188 

treatment,  199-203 

varieties  of,  189-208 
Nerve  suture,  72 

primary,  73 

secondury,  74 
Nerves,  pcripliei-al,  67 
Nervous  system,  central,  66 
Noma,  194 

Nun -vascular  tissue,  80,  115 
cartilage,  33 
cornea,  80.  116 

inflammation  of,  115 
Nucleus,  fragmentation  of,  12 

Obstructed  venous  circulation,  180 

Otlor  of  necrosed  tissue,  186 

Gflck'ma,  malignant,  338 

Opening  of  the  skull,  307 

Operation,  tlioracoplastic.  315 

Origin  of  suppuration,  204 

Osseous  tuberculosis,  cause  of,  524 

Osteoklasts,  50 

Osteomyelitis,  suppurative,  255 
early  operations,  275 
intermediate  operations,  277 
late  operatious,  278 

Paciiymkninoitis.  suppurative.  292 
Pain  a  symptom  of  necrosis,  183 

of  osteomyelitis,  261 
Parencliymatous  innummation,  105 
Paronyrhia.  244 
Pathogenic  bacteria.  142 

uttcnualion,  151 

cljissiflcation,  142 

cultivjition,  146 

death -point.  146 

elimination,  165 

immunity,  153 

inoculation,  152 

localization.  157-162 

multiplication,  144 

presence  of,  in  healthy  body,  155 

secondary  or  mixed  infection,  162- 
165 

transmission     of,     from    parents    to 
fffitus,  167-170 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot.  198 

of  stomach  and  duodenum,  197 


Pericarditis,  suppurative,  818 
Pericardium,  incision  and  drainage,  319 

puncture  and  aspiration,  819 
Peripheral  nerves,  67 
Peritoneum,  tuberculosis  of,  516 

bacteriological  remarks,  516 

clinical  studies,  517 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  518 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  520 

treatment,  521-523 
Peritonitis,  adhesive,  519 

fibrinoplastic,  519 

plastic  and  suppurative,  824 

suppurative,  820-831 
Phagocytosis,  120 

Phlegmonous  inflammation,  relation  of 
erysipelas  to,  399,  404 

with  suppuration.  238 
Physiological  rest,  26,  185 
Plasma  rhexis,  191 
Platycytes.  473 
Progressive  gangrene,  191 

with  emphysema,  192 
Prophylactic  inoculations,  447 
Proteus  mirabilis,  346 

vulgaris,  345 

Zenkeri,  346 
Ptomaines,  150,  212,  346-351 

of  pus-microbes  as  a  cause  of  sup- 
puration, 212 
Puerperal  fever,  relation  of  erysipelas  to, 

397 
Pulse,  after  ligation  of  artery,  184 
Purulent  infiltration,  progressive,  241 
Pus,  222 

blue.  225 

corpuscles,  223 

microbes,  209-215 
description  and  specific  action  of, 

214 
ptomaines  of,  212 

red,  225 

serum,  223 
Putrefactive  bacteria,  177,  344 
Pya?mia.  362 

bacteriological      and     experimental 
researches.  363 

etiology,  367-378 

in  rabbits,  364 

pathological  anatomy,  382,  383 

prognosis,  382 
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Pysmia,  symptoms  and  diagnosis,  878- 
881 
treatment,  884-387 
Pyogenic  microbes  as  a  cause  of  sepsis, 
840 
substances,  chemical,  207 

Ray-fungus.  598 

Raynaud's  disease,  182 

Red  pus,  225 

Redness  a  symptom  of  osteomyelitis,  268 

Regeneration,  1 

of  different  tissues,  80 
Rest,  physiological,  26 
Reticulum,  tubercle,  474 
Rib,  resection  of,  818 
Ribs,  multiple  resection  of,  815 

Saframia,  844 

prognosis,  852 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  851 

treatment,  852 
Senile  gangrene,  193 
Senkungsabscess,  487 
Sepsis,  intestinal,  861 

pyogenic  microbes  as  a  cause  of,  840 
Septicemia,  382 

bacteriological  researches,  882 

clinical  forms  of,  841-861 

in  mice,  883 

in  rabbits,  335 

progressive,  854 
causes,  854,  855 
pathology  and  morbid   anatomy, 

859 
prognosis,  858 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  856 
treatment,  859,  860 
Septico-pyeemia,  887 

kryptogenetic.  887 

spontaneous,  887 
Serous  membranes,  inflammation  of,  108 
Skin-gmfting,  88,  89 
Skin  transplantation,  87 

Hirschberg's  method,  40 

Reverdin's  method,  87 

Thiersch's  method,  88 

Wolfe's  method,  40 
Skin,  tuberculosis  of,  495 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  498 

prognosis,  502 


Skin,    tuberculosis    of,    symptoms   and 
diagnosis,  499 
treatment,  502-504 
Skull,  opening  of,  807 
Spaltpiize,  142 
Specific  bacteria,  174 
Spores  of  bacteria,  145 
Staphylococcus  cereus  albus,  216 
cereus  flavus,  216 
epidermidis  albus,  216 
flavescens,  216 
pyogenes  albus,  215 
pyogenes  aureus,  215 
pyogenes  citreus,  215 
Stomach    and    duodenum,    perforating 

ulcer  of,  197 
Strahlenpilz.  591 
Streptococcus  erysipelatosis,  891 

pyogenes,  217 
Subacute  suppuration,  227 
Suppuration,  204 
acute,  226 
bacterial  causes  and  histogenesis  of, 

204 
chronic,  227 
clinical  forms,  226 
direct  causes,  207-222 
endocranial,  292-300 
history  of  microbic  origin,  204 
in  large  cavities,  288 
in  wounds,  228 
indirect  causes,  206 
metastatic,  879 
pus,  222 

relation  of  erysipelas  to,  899 
subacute,  227 
Suppurative  arthritis,  288 

bacteriological  researches,  288 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  289 
treatment,  290 
inflammation,  108,  118 

of  mucous  membrane,  118,  229-249 
leptomeningitis,  296 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  298 
treatment,  299 
osteomyelitis,  255 
bacteriological    and    experimental 

investigations,  256 
causes,  259 

chronic  circumscribed,  285-287 
diagnosis,  264 
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Sappurative    osteomyelitis,    history   of, 
255 
patliologicul  anatomy,  268 
prognosis,  266 
symptoms,  261 
treatment,  270 
pachymeningitis,  292 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  298 
treatment,  294 
pericarditis,  818 
peritonitis,  820 
bacteriological    and  experimental 

researches,  820 
causes,  825 
clinical  and  bacteriological  studies, 

824 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  827 
treatment,  829 
tendo-vaginitis.  248 
Surface  epithelia,  85 
Surgical  tuberculosis,  452-480 

clinical  forms,  481-504 
Suture  of  bone,  60 
of  muscles,  49 
of  nerves,  72-78 
of  tendons,  50 
Suturing,  25 

of  granulating  wounds,  29 
Symmetrical  gangrene,  182 
Symptoms  of  inflammation,  87-104,  127- 

129 
Synovitis,  263,  547 

Swelling  a  symptom   of  osteomyelitis, 
262 
in  moist  gangrene,  185 

Temperatdue  in  gangrene,  184 
Tenderness  a  symptom  of  osteomyelitis, 
262 

in  diagnosis  of  necrosis,  183 
Tendon -sheatlia,  tuberculosis  of,  565 

pathology,  565 

prognosis,  567 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  567 

treatment,  568 
Tendoplaaty,  51 
Tenorrhaphy,  50 
Tetanus,  414 

acute,  429 

antitoxin,  433,  434 

bacteriologicul  studies,  414-423 


Tetanus,  chronic,  480 

clinical  forms,  429 

cultivation,  415 

etiology,  424-427 

hydrophobicus,  480 

infection -atrium,  425 

inoculation  experiments,  410 

neonatorum,  480 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  431 

period  of  incubation,  434 

prognosis,  480 

specific  microbic  cause,  424 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  427 

treatment,  432-435 
Therapeutic  inoculation  of  bacteria,  152 
Third  corpuscle,  84 
Thoracoplastic  operation,  815 
Thrombosis,  369-878 
Tissue-cells,  fixed,  86 
Tissue,  condition  of,  in  necrosis,  186 

connective,  41 

granulation,  13 

non-vascular,  30 

vascular,  84 
Tissues,  action  of  bacteria  on,  150 

regeneration,  1 
Toxins  of  bacillus  tetani,  421 
Tmnsmission  of  bacteria,  167 
Transplantation  of  mucous   membitine, 
40 

of  skin.  37 
Transudation,  inflammatory,  108 
Trauma,  177 

Traumatic  erysipelas,  408 
Treatment  of  acute  abscess,  234 

anthrax,  628-631 

brain -abscess,  302 

carbuncle,  248 

chronic  abscess,  237 

empyema,  812 

erysipelas,  408 

furuncle,  246 

gangrene,  199 

glanders,  644,  645 

hydrophobia,  446-451 

inflammation,  131-141 

necrosis,  199-203 

paronychia.  244 

phlegmonous  inflammation,  238-241 

purulent  inflammation,  241-243 

pyromia,  384-387 
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Treatment  of  sapi-ffimia,  852-854 
septicemia,  859,  860 
suppurating  wounds,  28 
suppurative  arthritis,  290-292 

leptomeningitis,  299 

osteomyelitis,  270-285 

pachymeningitis,  294-296 

peritonitis,  829-831 

tendo-vaginitis,  248 
tetanus,  482-485 
tubercular  abscess,  487-498 

tendo-vaginitis,  568-570 
tuberculosis  of  actinomycosis  hom- 
inis,  611 

bladder,  588-4!i90 

bone,  589-544 

epididymis  and  testicle,  584 

Fallopian  tubes,  581 

joints.  554-564 

lymphatic  glands,  512-516 

mammary  gland,  577 

miouth  and  tongue,  575 

peritoneum,  521-528 

skin,  502-504 

tendon-sheaths,  568-570 

vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus,  579 
wounds,  28 

skin-grafling  in,  89 
Trismus,  480 
Tubercle,  fibrous,  477 
hyaline,  478 

nodule,    arrangement   of   cells    in, 
474 

growth  of,  476 
reticulated,  477 
reticulum,  474 
Tubercular  abscess,  484 
ascites,  519 
tendo-vaginitis,  565 

pathology,  565 

prognosis,  567 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  567 

treatment,  568-570 
Tuberculosis,  surgical,  452 
calcification,  480 
caseation,  478 
description  of  bacillus,  456 
growth  of  tubercle-nodules,  476 
hereditary  and  acquired  disposition, 

482 
histogenesis  of  tubercle,  468 


Tuberculosis,  surgical,  histological  struct- 
ure of  tubercle,  470 

histology  of  tubercle,  466 

history  of  microbic  origin,  452 

inoculation  experiments,  459 
tuberculosis  in  man,  462 

pathological  varieties,  477 
Tuberculosis  of  bladder,  586 

bones,  524-544 

epididymis  and  testicle,  582 

Fallopian  tubes,  579 

fascia,  571 

genito-urinary  organs,  578 

glans  penis  and  urethra,  582 

internal  ear,  493 

Joints,  544-564 

lymphatic  glands,  505 

mammary  gland,  577 

mouth  and  tongue,  572 

mucous  membrane  of  intestines,  575 

muscles,  570 

peritoneum,  516 

tendon -sheaths,  565 

the  iris.  494 

the  skin,  495-504 

vesiculse  seminales,  585 

vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus,  578 
treatment,  579 


Ulcer,  250 

diagnosis,  252 

treatment,  258 
Ulcer  of  foot,  198 

of  stomach  and  duodenum,  197 
Ulceration  and  fistula,  250 
Union  of  wounds,  by  primary  intention, 
6,  28 

by  secondary  intention,  27 

immediate  or  direct,  8 


Vacuolar  degeneration,  191 
Varieties  of  necrosis,  189-203 

of  tuberculosis  of  joints,  547-549 
Vascular  tissue,  84 

surface  epithelia,  85 
Vascularization  of  granulation  tissue,  16 
Venous  circulation,  obstructed,  180 
Vesiculoe  seminales.  tuberculosis  of,  585  . 
Vessels,  capillary,  80 
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Vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus,  tuberculosis 
of.  578 

Wound,  cauterizution  of,  447 
excision  of,  446 
healing  of,  2 

immccliatc  or  direct  union,  8 
of  blood-vessels,  41 


;  Wound,  skin-grafting  in, 
suppuration  in,  228 
suturing  of  granulating.  S9 
treatment  of,  23 

absolute  asei^sis  in.  23,  28 

of  suppurating,  28 
union  by  prinmry  intention.  6.  S) 

by  secondary  intention,  27 
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